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I. HORATIUS 





WiiLCOMiNc. IrAUAN Wakuioks 
(C lass I’lcluro No. 35 111 Iho ixjttfollo) 


T 'MIE Class Picture, wliicli is adapted 
fioin a painlin|;>; on a grave at Pacstum, 
will give the cliilthen, a good idea of 
the diess and accoutiemcnts of Italian 
wariiors about 400 B c The Greek colony, 
then called Poseidon, was captured by a 
local tribe of Oscans, who weie a branch of 
the Italic group to which belonged the 
Romans and Latins The picture is fully 
described in the Reference Book, 


INTEODUCnON 

Italy .—The first eight chapters in this 
“Third Year’s Course of History” deal 
with the story of Rome and the Roman 
Empire In the courses for the first and 
second years we have followed the history 
of the eastern Mediterranean and the peoples 
grouped about it, and we now take up the 
story of the western Mediterranean world. 
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While the East had made much progress m 
civiHsation, the West had advanced hut 
httle since the Stone Age life of the Lake 
Dwellers of Switzerland. The most important 
land m the western Mediterranean world in 
early times was Italy, a long peninsula 
jutting out into the sea from its northern 
shore. The main cham of the Apennines, 
which branches off from the Alps ^t the 
Gulf of Genoa, runs nearly parallel with its 
‘ shores, nearer to the Adriatic than the 
Tyrrhenian Sea. The plains of central Italy, 
in consequence, are mamly on the western 
slope of the mountains. In the south the 
range turns to the south-west, so that there 
the level land is on the eastern side of the 
mountains, and near the extremity of the 
boot-shaped penmsula the mountains extend 
through the "heel and toe " The tubal 
divisions of ancient times were largely 
determined by the direction of the moun- 
tains. In northern Italy was the important 
plain of the Po, later known as Cisalpine 
Gaul; in central Italy were seven districts 
of which the most important were Etruria, 
Latium and Campania; in the warm south 
were Greek colonies which came to be known 
as Magna Graecia, or Great Greece. The 
rich island of Sicily, with its gram fields 
and hiUsides green with the olive and the 
vine, was the ancient meeting ground of 
the Greeks, Carthaginians and Romans, who 
contended for this beautiful island which 
stands m the midst of the Mediterranean. 

Italian history was largely influenced 
ty geographical conditions. Unhke 
Greece the country is not cut up by 
mountains and inlets of the sea into 
many small districts, hence it was 
easier for the Italians than for the 
Greeks to establish one united state. 

Italy has fine pastures and rich low- 
lands, but few good harbours, hence 
in early days the people were more 
concerned with agricultural pursuits 
than with seafaring and trading. 

The Latins.' — Soon after 2000 e.c., 
when one branch of the Indo-European 


invaders from the nortli began to push its 
way into the Gicek peninsula, anotlier branch 
known as the Italic tribes was penetrating 
into Italy. One of these tubes settled m 
the flat lands around the nioutli of the river 
Tiber, the only navigable river of eeiitial 
Italy, They occupied a small distiiet whidi 
they called tahum, whence tluur own name 
of Latins. 

In this district the I.atins lived m small 
communities, giowing grain and pasluung 
their flocks. Their land was not very feitile, 
and the constant struggle for existence gave 
them as a lace the qualities of hardihood 
and perseverance Very e.uly ui their 
history they united for jnnjioses of defence 
in the Latin League midei the leadership 
of a small town called Alba Loiigii, and on 
the Alban Mount they a-sembled anmiully 
to hold a feast to thcii chief god Jupiter, 
The most foimidable of their neighbours 
were the Etruscans, a rare of sea rovers 
whose original home may have been m Asia 
Minor, and who about toon n.o. .settled m 
the lands noith of Rome in the district 
known to-day as Tuscany. Mouiishmg 
Etruscan settlements with foitiUed edies 
grew up on the ninth bank of the Tiber 
and weie watched anxiously by the I.atins, 
who did all they could to pi event these 
dangerous neighbenns fiom crossing the river 

andestablisliingllieinsc'lvesoritheLatinshoie, 

Meanwhile, the I atins were gradually 
building a city of thdr own, A limit fiftmui 
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miles inland from the Tiber’s mouth a 
trading post had been established on the 
south bank of the river. Shallow water at 
that place, and an island m mid-stream, 
made crossing the river easy, and the Latins, 
who possessed metal tools, were able to 
build a strong biidgo. Overlooking tins 
bridge was a natural rock foi tress called 
the Palatine, and on it a square fort was 
built to guard the river-crossing. The 
settlement of the Palatine hill became the 
leader of the other .stiagghng villages built 
on neighbouring lulls. Below them, on the 


of the race, but the first chronicles 
were written down so long after the 
events which they record, that it is 
difficult to separate fact from fiction 
111 them The course of events .seems 
to have been somewhat as follows. 


n c. 
-800 


-700 


. 600 

The Etruscans. — About 750 b.c. 
the Iitnisran invasion of Latium, 
which the Latins had feared for 
so long, finally took place An 
Etruscan pi nice ciossccl the Tiber, _,qq 
diovc out the Latin chieftains and 



'icMPiiv OF JunriR IN niKCM’iroL 


low maishland encircled by the lulls, lay 
an open maikct known as the Forum, 
where Latins and Etiiiseans could meet 
and trade, the I.atiii peasants exchanging 
theii grain and oxen for the metal tools and 
weapons which the ICtruscan tradeis supplied. 
This group of villages cnciicling the Eoruni, 
and with the Palatine as their chief strong- 
hold, formed the nucleus of a city which 
later became known as Rome. 

The history of tins early Rome is known 
to us only through later sources As Roman 
culture advanced, Roman writers began to 
record what they knew of the past history 


took possc.ssion of the Palatine. 
P'rom this point of vantage he 
captured the scattered villages on 
the hills above the Tihei, and these, 
undoi his rule, giadually ineiged 
into the- city of Rome 'Iheie was 
founded a dynasty of ICliuscan 
kings who extended their power 
over the whole plain of Latium 
Thus, for two centuries and a half, 
Rome lemained an Etruscan city 
ruled by an Etiuscan king, though 
the population was still Latin and 
spoke the Latin tongue. 
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(Roman historians date the foundation 
of Rome from 753 B-C , and all events in 
Roman history were dated from that year 
Thus the death of Julius CaesM in 44 B.c. 
was said to have happened in the year 
709 A.uc— 36 whe conMia, i.e from the 

foundation of the city.) 

During their rule the Etruscans did much 
to improve Rome. Being traders, they often 
visited Greek harbours and brought back 
to Rome beautiful Greek pottery and the 
arts of carvmg and painting, examples of 
which stdl survive in Etruscan tombs 
They also introduced numerous architec- 
tural improvements into the city itself. 
The separate settlements were surrounded 
for the first time by a massive wall; and a 
great sewer with an arched roof, parts of 
which still exist, was built to carry off the 
water from the Forum, which till then had 
been frequently flooded in the rainy season. 
This dramage system made the whole city 
more healthful. On the lull known as the 
Capitol, which lay between the Forum and 
the Tiber, they built a temple to their chief 
god Jupiter But the cruelty and tyranny 
of the later Etruscan kings finally caused 
the people of Rome (c. 510 b.c.) to drive out 
the reigning king, Tarqiim the Proud The 
Roman people swore that they would have 
no more kings. 

Tarqum made three desperate attempts 
to recover his lost throne. He first alhed 
himself with the men of two neighbouring 
cities, but the combined force was defeated 
by the Romans on the Roman frontier. A 
year later Lars Porsena, prince of the 
Etruscan city of Clusium, appeared before 
the gates of Rome It is with this part of 
the story that the legend of Horatius is 
connected It is to be found m several of 
the chronicles of early Rome and appears in 
two versions. 

In the one chosen by the poet Macaulay, 
which is the more heroic, Horatius and his 
two fnends Spunus Lartius and Herminius, 
kept the head of the bridge against the enemy 
till the Romans had had time to destroy 
it behmd them. The two friends fled back 


along the broakiiig bridge, but Ilor.itius 
stayed till the bridge luui f.dlen, and then 
swam back fully ainie<l tn tin* Rmn.ui dirno. 
In the second ver'^iim Horatius alone f.iri'd 
the foe and was slain at bis 'Hu; 

exact tiiith will nevei be kmnui. It ni.iy 
be that bans Por'-eii.t bt'-ieged Komo, 
until, struck by die v,il"nr of hi, foe. he 
granted lionmirable terms of pi.ue and 
raised the .siege'. 

The thiid attempt cT Tarqum to reg.dn 
his crown took plan' in .pit n.f.. when at the 
battle of lavke Regillus tlie Ruman.s tmec 
more fought victonoU'-lv for thiii fieedom 
against Taiqinn'.s son-in-law, M.unilms, 
prince of Tuscuhim. Maniilms was .^lain 
in the battle, and Tarqum, .ibandonmi; the 
struggle, took refuge w’lth Ids own people, 
among whom lie .soon aftei wauls died. 
Such is the legeiitl tif the e.x(uiI*ion of tlie 
kings from Rome, as handed down by the 
chroniclers who.se. story the Insfonaii I ivy 
and others repoi I, thouf'h fieqiu ntly e.xpies,, 
ing their doubts of its atiui.uy. Ketent 
research has shown that the di tails aie 
mostly fabulous, that the >(oiv is full of 
inconsistencies and imjuobabihlies, and that 
the dales and even the names of peisonat'.es 
are untnistworthy, but the mam fat ts of 
the flight of the alien ruleus and the .dtolition 
of kingship in Rome cannot be doiibti'tl, 

The early republic, — ^'Tlie expulsion of tlie 
Tarquins left Rome in the hands t)f the 
nobles, or palrictans, who weie m all likeli- 
hood themselves of Etiuscan biilh, and who 
bad probably aided the petqde in duvmg 
out the kings. No one of tlica* nobles, 
liowcvcr, was sliorig cnougli to make liirnself 
king. The patricians Iheit'fuie agreed, 
possibly after consullmg with the petqde, 
or plebeians, that two patiiei.ms .'•.hoiild be 
elected each year to lule jtantly and to 
possess equal poweis llit-y weie diost'ii at 
an annual assembly of all weapon In .u mg 
men, and were known as amsuh. These 
two magistiates, like the two kings of Spaita, 
served as a check on each other, for unless 
both agreed on a course it could not be 
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followed. This system worked well in times 
of peace, but in war time the divided power 
of the consulship was a danger rather than 
an advantage. At such times it was cus- 
tomary to appoint a dictator, who was 
virtually a temporary king with complete 
authority and control over the lives and 
property of all in Rome. lie held office 
for SIX months, and during that time the 
State was under maitial law. Many times 
in Roman history a sudden emergency 
lendered necessary the creation of a dictator. 

The consuls were supported by a council 
of patncians known by the honourable 
title of the senate, or "assembly of older 
men” (from the Latin "senex,” an old 
man). There were about three hundred 
senators, who held their scnatorship for life 
and were chosen from among those who 
had held high office in the State and had 
served their country well, whether as states- 
men, generals or ambassadors. The senate 
formed the real governing body of the 
republic; it dealt with every aspect of 
the national life— finance, public works, 
war, lelationships with foreign powers and 
the administration of conquered territory 
It fulfilled its duties with such wisdom and 
integrity that it merited the praise given to 
it by an admiring foreigner when he called 
it "an assembly of kings ” 

Besides the consuls and dictators, there 
were many other magistrates. The chief of 
these were the praetors, who acted as judges, 
the quaestors, or keepers of the treasury, 
and the censors, who kept a census or list 
of Roman citizens, and watched over their 
private lives. The office of censor grew 
steadily in impoi lance, till the censois 
could deprive a citizen of his vote and 
expel a senator from his seat if he were 
leading an immoral life. Our modem word 
"censoiious” recalls the function of these 
Roman officials. 

When a Roman magistrate of high rank 
went on a journey, he was preceded by 
officials known as hetors bearing fasces, the 
symbols of office. These fasces were bundles 
of elm or birch rods, bound with a red 


strap, and surrounding an axe the head of 
which projected from the bundle. The 
fasces symbolised the magistrates’ power to 
flog and behead oifcndeis During the rule 
of Signor Mussolini the fasces was the badge 
of Ills paity, the Fascisti. 

Struggle between the patricians and 
plebeians. — Though the Roman State was 
in name a republic, in actual fact the 
common people had very little voice in 
the Government. They were only rarely 
called to discuss affairs of state in a general 
assembly, and even on these occasions they 
could not speak freely, but were allowed to 
vote only "yes” or "no” to the patricians’ 
proposals The patricians themselves occu- 
pied all the privileged positions, since they 
alone could serve as priests, judges, magi- 
strates and consuls 

The manifest injustice of this state of 
affairs brought about a struggle for freedom 
by the plebeians, a struggle which lasted 
about two centuiics. The first step toward 
political freedom was made shortly after 
the establishment of the republic, when the 
plebeians forced the patricians to allow them 
to have officers of their own as a means of 
protection. There were eventually ten of 
these officers, known as tribunes, elected 
annually by the plebeians. A tiibune might 
veto, or forbid, the action of a consul, or 
other magistrate, but his authority held 
only within the city and a mile beyond its 
waUs The person of a tribune was made 
sacred and a solemn curse was pronounced 
on one who injured him 

The next stage in the struggle was the 
achievement by the plebeians of equality 
before the law As m ancient Gieece, the 
early laws of Rome had nevei been wiitten 
down. Some fifty years after the i>lcbcians 
had obtained their tiibuncs, they comjicllcd 
the patricians to give them wiittcn laws 
A legal code was accordingly diawn up and 
engraved on twelve bronze tablets, known 
as the Twelve Tables, and set up m the Forum 
in B c. These laws were equally binding 
on both classes of society, and they mark 
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the beginning of what was to prove Rome s 
greatest gift to the world— her legal system. 

The lasCand hardest task of the plebeians 
was to achieve the light to hold the great 
State offices, In time, however, a plebeian 
might enter the senate, or hold office as 
consul, magistrate or priest. Thus by the 
middle of the third century B.c. the whole 
body of plebeians and patricians, equal 
before the law and equally privileged, 
formed a united body of Roman citizens 
which constituted a true republic, though 
even then the Roman citizen had no right 
to suggest, criticise, or amend public laws. 

Roman society during the early republic. — 

The mam occupation of the Roman people 
m early times was agiiculture. "When 
our forefathers would praise a worthy man,” 
said Cato, "they praised him as a good 
farmer and a good landlord, and they 
believed that praise could go no further ” 
The Roman farmer laised large crops of 
gram and kept herds of sheep and cattle 
In very early times the price of an article 
was estimated in terms of oxen and sheep 
(as it IS among some African tribes to-day), 
and the earliest Roman coinage bore the 
figure of an ox stamped on it. 

In such a simple peasant society there 
were no great inequalities of wealth. Each 
household made its own clothing from wool 
and flax, and used wood, or clay, for the 
manufacture of simple utensils. Money was 
unknown These early Roman peasants 
lived a hardy, sober and industnous life, 
and their one aim was to serve Rome, 
From this vigorous stock developed the 
citizen soldiers who formed the army which 
conquered the world 

The unit of Roman society was the family. 
In every family the father had unlimited 
authority. He had the power to sell his wife 
and children into slavery and punish them 
by banishment or death. All they had was 
his, and he expected of them absolute 
obedience and submission Nevertheless, 
Roman women, though they had no legal 
rights, were highly honoured and were 


acknowledged nustre-i'-e*: in their own homes. 
They often took a lively interest in public 
affairs and aided tlicir Ini'-baiifK in Ini-iness 
and politics. Wht n .r incnilv r of the house- 
hold died, it was bthevnl that his spirit 
remained with tlie family. Spot i.d veneration 
was paid to the souls of tlu* d<-ad, wliuli were 
known by the naiiu* of "the pure 

ones." Tills anrestor woi-Inp w.is ,i in, irked 
feature of Kotnaii ndigioiis life. 

An early Roinan house harl only one 
room, the ainuin, where all the family lived 
together. Everj* part of the house wsis 
sacred to some hmisidiold ileilv I he single 
doorway was deiheated t>) Janus, the 
double-headed dooikeeixu of heaven, who 
was represented as doiible-he.ided .i synilKil 
of past and fuliue. The file on the heaitli, 
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chariot. 

which warmed the inmates and conked tlieii 
food, was .sacred to ^^■sta, tlie goddess of 
the kindling flame, Tlie foori niidioaid was 
guarded by the lVnat(*s, who blessed the 
family larder, and the whole house was m 
chaige of the Lares, oi pioleitiiig spints 
of the home At meal times liny ligines of 
Ike Lares and Penates would he pl.ued on 
the table by the fireside to show tlial they 

piesidcd at the meal, and a little 1 anil 

wine would he tlirown on the ll.imes as a 
saciificc to the domestic deities. 

As the Roman Stale m e.uly limes was 
only an enlarged family, tlic leligion of tlie 
State followed the same lines, Janus and 
Vesta presided here too. At tlic entrance to 
the Forum Janus had his slirine with a 
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double gateway, which stood open when 
Rome was at war, but was shut in time 
of peace. On the south side of tlie Forum 
stood the temple of Vesta, where fire burned 
continually on the sacred hearth of the city. 
This fire was tended day and night by the 
Vestal Virgins, six virgins of free birth 
whose duty was to keep the fiie always 
alight and to pray daily for the welfare of 
Rome 

The State religion also venerated many 
other gods connected with the life of the 
Romans as farmers, shepherds and warriors. 
Chief of all was Jupiter, god of the sky, who 
controlled the weather and sent rain and 
sunshine on the crops Especially dear to 
the warlike Roman nature was Mars, the 
god of war, whose altar stood outside the 
city on the Campus Martius, the parade 
ground where the army mustered lor battle 
March is named after him, as January takes 
its name from Janus Many other gods 
were borrowed fiom the Greeks to make up 
the list of Roman divinities. 

Roman religious feeling was chiefly limited 
to the desire to propitiate and find favour 
with the gods. Before embarking on any 
enterprise the Romans took care to find out 
the supposed will of the gods and to gam 
their favour. They did not have oracles 
like the Greeks, but paid much attention 
to omens, such as flashes of lightning, 
eclipses, comets or earthquakes, which were 
considered to be signs of divine displeasure 
and were reckoned as bad omens Another 
custom, borrowed from the Etruscans, was 
to sacrifice an animal and make predictions 
of the future by examining its entrails 
From the Etruscans also came the practice 
of auguimg success or failure from the 
flight of birds. In the .story of Romulus 
and Remus, for example, when the 
brothel s were about to build a city on 
the Palatine, six vultures appealed to 
Remus, but Romulus saw twelve Tins 
augured failure for Remus and success for 
his brother. Divining the future in any of 
these ways was known as "taking the 
auspices.” 


CHILDREN’S STORY 

The city built on seven hills. — The map of 
Italy is shaped like a long boot with an 
island called Sicily at the toe Through the 
middle of the country, nearer to the east 
coast than the west, extends a long backbone 
of mountains. To the north is a great plain 
watered by the river Po, and surrounded by 
lofty mountains called the Alps. To the 
west IS another plain through which runs 
the small river Tiber. Sicily is a mountainous 
and beautiful island with many valleys in 
which grow fine crops of grain. The climate 
here is specially warm, and the hillsides are 
clothed with olive trees and grape vines. 

About two thousand years before the 
Birth of Christ, wandering tribes began to 
cross the Alps and settle in Italy. One of 
these tribes, called Latins, settled in the 
flat lands south of the Tiber. Here they 
grew wheat and barley, and kept sheep, goats 
and cattle About fifteen miles from the 
river’s mouth was a cluster of seven hills, 
where the people built their villages. At 
first there was much fighting between the 
tribes who settled on the diffeicnt hills. 
At last the strongest tribe, the settlers on 
the Palatine lull, conquered the rest, and 
all the tribes became united and lived peace- 
ably together. The settlement of the Latin 
shcpheids and farmcis on the Palatine hill 
was the beginning of a wonderful city called 
Rome The people grew very proud of their 
city and thought that there was nothing 
better in the world than to be a Roman. 

On the low land at the foot of the Palatine 
lull was the market place, or Forum, where 
the people went to exchange their sheep, 
cattle, and goats foi gram, wine, wool and 
othci things. For a long time the Romans 
had no coined money Gold and silver were 
laic, and when copper came into use for 
buying and selling, it was weighed out in 
lumps 

The early Romans wcie hard-working 
people. There was none very rich and none 
very poor The men worked in the fields or 
with their flocks, the women spun wool 
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Italy Before the Supremacy of Rome 

and flax into yam and wove it on looms into Tlie Romans, believed that tlieie weic 
cloth. They made their own household many gods looking after them. Win n the 
pots and pans from clay, or carved them out family sat down to table the f.ithei tliiew a 
of wood. The ancient Roman house had little food and pouiccl out a litth* wme into 
only one room, where all the members of the the flames, as an offciing to the gntK of tbi> 
family lived together. It was entered by a household. Two small images of the f;ods 
single door, and on the hearth opposite the were placed on the table to lemiiid the 
door the fire was never allowed to go out. family that the gods wei<* pieseiit at tluur 
The smoke escaped through a large hole meal. The door god, Jaiuis, guaidt'd the 
in the middle of the roof This hole also house. He was later lepiesmitetl on Roman 
served as a window. When it rained the corns by the curious double face looking two 
1 water that dropped through the hole was ways. When the calendar was arianged the 
caught in a pan which stood on the floor. month of January was named after hinn 
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The god Jupiter ruled the heavens and sent 
ram and sunshine for the crops. March, the 
first month of the old Roman year, was 
named in honour of Mars, the god of war. 
On the south side of the Forum stood the 
temple of Vesta, containing the sacred fire 
of the city. Here Vesta was served by six 
mauicns whose duty it was to keep the fire 
blazing on the altar. 

The Etruscans. — About one thousand years 
after the Latins had begun to settle among 
the seven hills of Romo, sea rovers called 
Etruscans came to the coast lands north of 
the river Tiber. Some two hundred years 
later Greeks came sailing westward to live 
in the warm valleys of Sicily and on the 
plains of the "heel and toe” of Italy These 
new people wanted to take more and more 
land, and there was a great deal of fighting 
between them and the Romans. 

About seven bundled years before Christ 
Etruscan aimics captured Rome, and for 
two hundred years ruled the Romans. The 
Etruscans, being sea traders, had learnt 
much from the Greeks. They built larger 
and better houses than the Romans; they 
sui rounded the city with a high strong wall; 
on a hill called the Capitol they built a fine 
temple to the god Jupiter, and they con- 
structed a huge brick drain to carry away 
the watei from the marsh lands of the city. 
This drain was so large that a cart loaded 
with hay could pass through it. So well 
did the Etruscans do their woik that parts 
of this dram can be seen in Rome to this 
day, Tlie Etruscans had leaint from the 
Greeks how to write ; they were skilful 
workeis in bronze, gold and silver, and they 
painted iiottery and furniture. In Italy, 
tomb.s can still be seen with paintings showing 
how tlic Eliuscans looked, the clothes they 
woie and the weapons they carried. From 
the Etruscans the Romans had a curious 
custom of trying to find out what was going 
to happen to them by watching the moon, 
stars, lightning, the flight of birds, and the 
way fowls ate their grain. Soothsayers, 
who were supposed to be wise in these 


1 1 

matters, were often consulted by people 
anxious to know whether the gods were 
going to be with them, or against them. 

The Etniscan kings sometimes called 
together the most important men of the 
city-state to ask their advice These nobles 
formed the senate, or the meeting of the 
old men, but in truth some of the kings 
were t5U'ants and did very much as they 
liked. At last, about 500 B.C., there ruled in 
Rome Tarquin the Proud, who so offended 
the people that they rose in arms and drove 
him from the city. “We will never have a 
king again,” they said. "Our old men of the 
senate shall make our laws and look after 
our city-state.” Every year one of the 
senators was chosen to be their head, and 
for that year he was called the consul. 
Later, two consuls were chosen, each to be 
a chock on the otlier, so that neither should 
be so powerful as a king. 

On one of the standards in the picture 
(No. 2C) you will see the letters S.P.Q.R. 
These letters mean, "The Senate and People 
of Rome.” They were borne on the standards 
of the army, because the people were proud 
to think that they had no king, and that 
Rome was ruled by the Senate and the 
People. Rome was now a republic and not 
a kingdom, 

Horatius Codes. — ^Now comes an interest- 
ing story that Roman fathers of old told 
their sons to make them brave and fearless. 
How true it is no one can tell, for the story 
is older than the days when the Romans 
could write Wlien the Etruscan king, 
Tarquin the Proud, was banished from 
Rome he was full of rage, and in order to 
punish the Romans and oblige them to make 
him king again, he went to his kinsmen who 
lived to the north and asked tlicm for 
help. 

boon terrified men came fleeing to Rome 
with their wives and children, driving their 
flocks before them “An Etruscan army is 
marching toward the Tiber,” was their 
news, “bummg and killing as they come.” 
All day long the frightened peasants came 
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pouring into the city, seeking safety within 
its high walls 

The consul called the senate together to 
discuss what they should do to meet this 
great peril As they were talking, a white- 
faced messenger ran in, " To arms, to arras, 
0 Consul," he cried, " the enemy is here." 

The consul hurried to the wall and looked 
toward the river. On the farther bank be 
could see a cloud of dust coming nearer 
and nearer, while from it now and then 
flashed gleams of light as a helmet or a 
spear-pomt caught the sun The enemy was 
making for the river side, where a wooden 
bridge led across to the Roman shore, "If 
once they cross the bridge we are lost," 
said the consul "The bridge must go down." 

But when he looked again and saw how 
near the enemy had come, he felt that the 
city could not be saved "We cannot 
destroy the bridge in time," he cried in 
despair, "What is to be done?" 

The senators looked helplessly at one 
another. They had nothing to suggest. Then 
a brave young man, TIoratius Codes, or 
the one-eyed, the captain of the gate, 
stepped forward. 

' Hew down the bridge as quickly as you 
can 0 Consul," he cried "With two more 
to help me I will keep the foe at bay.” 
At these courageous woids two other heroes 
sprang forward and placed themselves one 
on each side of Horatius. 

Then, while the three tightened their 
armour, the consul seized an axe and ran 
to the bridge followed by the senators and 
people bearmg hammers, saws and crowbars 
Some sawed at the planks which lay across 
the bridge and others cut through the stout 
wooden posts which held it up above the 
swift river. 


How Horatius kept the bridge.— Meanwhi 
in their shining armour and helmets, Wi 
swords and shields, with breastplates 
their bodies and greaves upon their lei 
champions hastened acre 
the bridge which shook already with t 
blows that were falling on it. They to 


up their stand at the bridge tuvid, uml there 
awaited calmly the appro.it h of the f»te 

When the Etruscans .saw the dauntless 
three standing so quietly thcie, a ;.hfiut of 
mocking laughter burst from their i.inks, 
Three chieftains rushed forw.ir«l tti tut them 
down. But Horatius and hr. ftieiuis were 
ready, and stum two of the tnetny were 
dead and the tliiid li.ul phmgetl wountiefi 
into the rushing slre.im below. Ihite mote 
Etru.scans took their plattw, imiy to meet 
with the same fate. Thin the b.tiiM-an 
army crowded to the attack, and the shouts 
and cries of battle blt'iuled with the iioive 
of axes and hammer.s on the biitlgc lirhind 

At last the bridge was le.idy to fall and 
the workers shmiterl to the tliiec g.dlant 
defenders to return, "ronie h.uk. tome 
back before the bridge bitsiks,” thi y cued. 
The two friend.s heaid and, linuing, ran 
back across the jilanks width ci.uked 
beneath their feet. But when they lemhed 
the Roman sliore they Ioi.KmI Ik hind, am) 
saw to their dismay that Ibii.ituis h.id paid 
no heed to the waimng and slooii alone 
upon the farther bank, we.ity and wounded, 
but still fighting. 

Suddenly tliere was a fiuiifii* cr.ish hke 
thunder as the nmied budge fell ami its 
planks and po.sts were earned .iw.iy down 
the swollen river to the se.i. 

Only then did Horatius look aiound 
Before him crowded tlic foe. yelhng to him to 
surrender. Behind him lay the deep waters 
of the Tiber. 

Turning, he gazed at Rome, wlteie he could 
see the white porch of his Iiome on one of 
the hills.^ Them, with a prayer to the god 
of the river fo, help, he leaped into the 
water. 

At this daring act, fnemls and foes alike 
were struck dumb witli sinpuse, and stood 
pzing at tlic spot where he had sunk. At 
ast there was a cry of joy. The ciest on his 
helmet and then his head appeared and it 
could be soon that he was swimming .strongly. 
Weaiy and wounded as he was. and lacUm 

th his heavy armour, it seemed irniiossible 
that he could reach the Roman shore, and 
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again and again the anxious watchers gave 
him up for lost. But each time he was seen 
to rise, and at last a tremendous shout went 
up from the Romans, and even the Etruscans 
could not forbear to cheer, as welcoming 
dragged him safely on the shore. _ 

The people crowded round him, laughing 
and weeping for joy, and pressing his hands, 
till, seeing how tired he was, they caught 
him up and carried him shoulder high 
through the gate into the city which he had 
saved. 

There his wounds were tended, and all 
men strove who could do the most for the 
great hero. Many presents were given to 
him, one of them bemg as much land as a 
pair of oxen could plough round in a day. 
As a crownmg honour a statue of Horatius 
in his armour was put up m the city, and 
underneath it was written in letters of gold 
the story of how Horatius kept the bridge. 

TEACHING HINTS. 

1. Map. — Draw on a sheet of brown paper 
an outline map of the peninsula of Italy, 
and add details as required for this and 
future lessons on Roman history. For this 
lesson mark the Apennines, Tiber, Sicily, 
Latium and Etruria. Insert the river 
Rubicon, which for many years formed part 
of the northern boundary when the name 
Italy was used for the penmsula only. 


niade, and Ikav ili* ’<* 1 1 < 4.1 tin i.i Hpfg 

to lift jnini''h' <!■ Thw flMjn,; the 

consuls anmi.illy I -sftv j.ut.nikr 

person from Rt'-mu;?' .ni .4 -f-hst' mSfr, 
as his w.iis httisf<'i f'* ' j< n fitly. 

Illustrate by tin' amdf ev ‘4 '• ' ’u f -bd 


by tlic teacher, and gait, 
the ckss, 


I3f light I 


4. Augur." nnhirtn wKn h.ivr b«-ii 
through lliG "tvii-Jid w[l| 

be interested tn krmw fb.it th*' btiiMans 
learned mudi akiiit i>< i ■ .ind divina- 

tions from tlie Ihiliylfitian - 1 In* K.i'.fii was 
that the Ktinsrant. Wdc Ir.uhj. am! 
they came in cont.ut with jM.j.ic uf ntliei 
lands. Crystal ganiig and fiber ffinn of 
divination are still pr.o tisrd. 

6. Horatius. Jm-i* lb.it ilnldn'ii nnder- 
rtand why .so Iiltb' is Km-uji of tin true 
history of e.iily Koiuf. 'llo- Iv.iii.ms b .iniril 
writing from tlu' Ktnisi.uo., who m tuiii bad 
leanit it ftoni tlie (iicoks Pfiiit out leiw a 
story lietome-s (liaiignl l^y (oir.t.mt tilling, 

unless It 18 eaily wiiftcii down, I’s*- the 
terms fitylh and kgmi. 'I be slmy of Houiulus 
and Remus and 'Tbnv Hoiiitiiis Kepr (he 
Bridge," fioin I.oid M.u .lul.sy'*. far. (>J 
Ancient Rome, ill i‘ ('ivi.-n iii \‘oluiiie VI., ]» i.'4 

6. Etruscan art,— -'ll le re is a bl.uklm.ird 
sketch of an Etrusrari bnui'/e tlimi.o-i.i of 


2. Names. — It is essential that certain 
geographical names, such as those noted 
above, should be remembered by the 
children, so it is advisable to revise them 
frequently. The foUowmg also should be 
remembered: consul, senate, fasces, atrium, 
forum, Etruscans, S.P.Q.R. 

8. Forms oi govemment.~See that the 
children understand the difference between 
a kingdom and a republic Point out that 
the Etruscan kings could themselves make 
laws and punish wrongdoers. The senate, 
wth the consuls at their head, met together 
in council to discuss what laws were to be 


the fifth century n.c It H'pii"-«nfs a 
mythological being having the brad of 
a lion, and a seiiH'iit ftu its fail, llic 
creature was irsually icpii'si'iiti d in I'.uiit- 
ings as vomiting forth ii.inii") of fin*. 

7. Memory work, (a) 'Ibr ‘.etth nu'iil of 
the Tallin shepherds and f.iniieis on the 
Palatine hill was the begituiutg of the 
wonderful city of Rome, (h) Ktiusuiu ‘-<‘a 
traders settled on the. coast lands near 
Rome, and Greeks settled in the south of 
Italy and in Sicily, (c) The litiuscans con- 
quered Rome and ruled it for two hundred 
years, (d) The Romans drove out the 
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Etruscans and formed a republic ruled by 
consuls and a senate. 

8. Exercises. — (a) Where are the plains 
of Italy? (i) Who were the Latins? (c) Where 
IS Rome? (d) Why do we know so little 
about the early history of Rome? (c) Why 
were the Etiiiscans moie civilised than the 
Romans? {/) Why did the Romans prefer 
to have a consul instead of a king? (g) What 
might have happened if Horatius had not 
kept the budge? (/t) How do we know that 
the Etruscans were clever people? (t) What 
was the Foium? (j) Why is Rome called the 
“City of the Seven Hills"? (/,!) Wliat inci- 
dents in this story lelatc that" — (i) The 
Romans hated the rule of foreign kings? 
(2) The Romans had rnetal tools? (3) The 
bridge across the Tiber was narrow? (4) The 


Romans ploughed with oxen? (5) The early 
Romans were not wealthy? 

9 . Blackboard summary.— This should be 
suggested by the children. The following 
arrangement will be found interesting: 

Horatius was the captain of the gate of 
Rome. 

On came the enemy to the bridge. 

Right in their path stood Horatius and 
his two friends. 

At last the bridge was ready to fall 

Tlien the two friends ran back to safety. 

In vain they called to Horatius to come 
back. 

Until the bridge fell, he fought on. 

Still in his armour, he swam to the Roman 
shore. 



Ckrus 

Pwiftfihn ai Naples, 

Ceres, Roddesa of the grow U» of food plants, worflhlpped over 
a considerable part of Italy tier cult was intn>duccd iulo 
Koine from Gteec« in 06 B«C. to check a famine. 



11. ROME AND GARTH AC^rE 


picture reference 



FfomihiPtclurtby H. P MolU] l< nh ”>,><1 .i-i-f < if 

The Gsise that Saved Rome : 31)0 u t: 


T he above picture illustrates the 
legend of the geese that saved Rome 
during the invasion by the Gauls. 

It will be seen how the enemy clambered up 
the rocky heights and hoisted one another 
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on theii shields to Lite lup ni Die wall of the 
Capitol The sentinel li.ul fallen int<i a deep 
sleep of evhaustion fioni liungei, hut the 
stillness was suddenly hioUeu hv gabbling, 
cackling and flapping of hea\'y wings. The 
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sacied gce.si' of Juno, wliu h had been re- 
ligiousl}' sp.iicd in (in* famiiio, fnghl- 
encd by tlu‘ iiistling bfiioatb, and piucltuincd 
till’ll tciini 111 till’ll own noisy fashion the 
gaiiison awoki’ and tlii’ uttaik was ri’pclled 
'till’ Instonaii Luy's ait omit is givm m Uio 
Ki’li’ii’iut’ Book A suilabki t lass Pit tint’ 
fill tills I liapiri is No. ah, A Unman fmwipfi, 
illiistiali’d on p .!(i and di’siiibi’d m the 
Ri’ft’it’iiu’ Hook. 

INTRODUCTrON 

The expansion of the Roman repubhc m 
Italy.— -'llie ti’iiiloiy of till* iiaily Roman 
republic .stu’tclu’d only foi a few miles 
beyond the city itself. Tlieie wore enemies 
on all sides Acioss the Tiliei lay the 
Etiiiseans, while all around wen; the city- 
statc.s of othei Latin tube;., who fmmed 
themselves into a Latin League under the 
headship of Alba Longa, Rome was also 
a member of this league 

(liadually the Roman powei spieail, but 
its e.\pansion was cheeked in the fonilh 
centuiy n c. by a fearful catastrophe fioiu 
which the nation lecovered with diiliculty. 
This was the invasion by the Gauls, who 
had found their way into Italy, binning and 
plundeiing as they went. In 383 » c. they 
defeated a Roman .umy on the banks of 
the lower 'liber; they entered and .sacked 
the city completely, with the e.xccption of the 
Capitol which held out against them 'I'lie 
story is told how the Capitol itself would 
have fallen to a fiaity of Gauls who clam- 
bered up the heights at night, had not the 
sacred geese of a temple close by lousi’d the 
garrison by then cackling, Aftei a long 
siege, the Gauls weaiied of the attempt to 
take the (.apitol and agieed to accept a 
laiisom of gokl and to letieat to the plain 
of the Po. 

The immediate result ol this disastci was 
that the new city was suriounded com- 
pletely by stone walls. This greatly inci eased 
the strength of Rome, and the process of 
acquirmg new territory went on so rapidly 
that the Latin League grew alarmed at the 
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power of its ally A two years' war followed, 
in which Rome was victorious and the Latin 
League was clestioyed, 338 b c (It was in 
the same yeai that Philip of Macedonia 
defeated the Giceks at Chaeionca ) 

Rome had next (0 face another formidable 
foe, an Italic people known as the Sammies, 
a warlike lace who iiilialuted cential Italy. 
Both Romans and .Sammtes coveted the 
Gu’i’k cities in Hie C.uup.inian plain, and for 
neaily lifty ycais the Romans and the 
Sammtes wcie engaged m a fieice stiuggle. 
Once moie Rome tiiuinphcd In 295 B.c. 
the Roman army met a combined force of 
SamniLc’s, Etruscans and Gauls and com- 
pletely defeated them at the battle of 
Scntnuim 'I'lns balfle bioke the powei of 
both Eliuscans and Samnites, and made 
Rome not only nnsticss of central Italy, but 
also the foiemost power m the whole 
peninsula. 

One moic stiuggle, howevei, lay befoie 
the Romans. This was the subjugation of 
the Gii’ok colunistb in the south. 'I'lie chief 
Gieek city was 'raicntum, and the citi/,ens, 
alaimcd at the giowing jiDWcr of Rome, 
sought help fiom Pyiilius, king of ICpnus 
in Gieccc Pynhus was a dangeious foe, 
fill he had maslcied the ait of war as jirac- 
tised by the Gieeks of Aloxandei’s day, and 
he had an aimy made up of wcll-tiamed 
Gicek infantry of the phalanx, 'Thessahan 
horsemen, and a number of lighting elephants. 
He landed m Italy, defeated the Romans m 
two great battles and conqucied nearly the 
whole of Sicily, But the. Giecks disagieed 
among themselves, the Romans found 
powei ful allies m the Caithagmians; and 
Pyirlius, finding himself nnalile to inllict 
a dcci.sive defeat on the Romans, letuined 
to Epirus, leaving the Greek cities to siiueiulei 
to Rome at discietion. 

'lliiis Romo, wliii’h ill 500 b.c„ was only 
a liny icpiihlic on the Tiber, had by 275 ii.c. 
gamed the contiol of the whole Italian 
peninsula south of the Po valley, She was 
now ready to start on hci second period of 
conquest, the period of expansion in the 
western Mediterranean. 
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Although Rome was mistress of the 
peninsula portion of Italy, this does not 
mean that Italy formed a single state under 
Roman rule The inhabitants of the penin- 
sula may be roughly classed in three 
divisions according to their position in 
relation to Rome’ 

1. The first class weie the Roman cUizens, 
who were the most privileged individuals. 
This class included not only those who 
actually lived in Rome itself, but also about 
one-third of the whole population, to whom 
the privileges of Roman citizenship had 
been granted Theoretically, all Roman 
citizens, however far from Rome they might 
live, were equally responsible for the legisla- 
tion. In practice, however, since voting 
took place only in the city itself, and 
most of the Roman citizens living at a 
distance from Rome could not afford the 
time and trouble of the long journey 
thither, the control of the legislation was 
in the hands of the city populace at 
Rome. 

2. The second class were the Italian 
peoples, who dwelt in most of the remaining 
two-thirds of the peninsula. They were 
neither citizens nor subjects, but were 
treated as “allies and friends." They 
governed themselves, but were expected to 
furnish soldiers for the Roman army in 
war time, and were prohibited from declaring 
war on one another, from concluding treaties, 
and from coming money, 

3. The third class were the Lahn colonists. 
From very early times it had been the 
practice of the State to secure new conquests 
by populating the acquired territory with 
Roman colonists These were mostly old 
soldiers, or poor plebeians. A band of 
colonists would set out in military an ay to 
take possession of some unoccupied land and 
build themselves a city These Tatin 
colonies were scattered all over Italy. Since 
their inhabitants had originally dwelt at 
Rome they were regarded as offshoots of 
Rome and remamed loyal to her, helping to 
keep m subjection the conquered peoples 


among wh< in Ih’V .t-l 

among tluin tbf* I ‘Sn. 1 and 

culture. 

The coloiiii W'l' In. I,- i rp wjilt one 
another ami 'u«h the tti sler (i»v by a 
system of io.id 'flunk huf wife built, 
such as tlf j'if.4 .tpS' .n V, fust to 
lie made, wbeh nia • f* d K- ne ,Yiid Fapua, 
and wliuh w-e .doiw.si'j t-i.linnui to 
Hiinidnsiuiii (Ihirdi n f :i tS.e Adinitic, 
where (raviMas einlsnkfi f« r (ijMte From 
these tiunk lin< s gradit.dA i.sd'alii! a net- 
work of sin.ilkr 1. .id‘ liid-ini; up » v< ly pail 
of Italy. Oiigiii.illv. tl' ■* I .(•! v.i leinti nded 
for imiilaiy A1 i.>' iS'in ti.-.ps, 

supplies and (Tie i.d d*'j wiic ‘eiil 

into eveiy roiiu i of l!.t* p* iaie nki. In i tliis 
reason the road'- w»ie l.nd 'Ut .1. flit and 
straight as jm.s iMr, Hilh v,iii timmUid, 
nvcis and goigis budtsd ami nui'hlarids 
.spanned by viadiut • .''o (i<. ir<.’5rli w.is the 
wrnk of the Rom.in thd p.uls of 

their roads .still lem.ua 10 ti '' fo day Hic 
great Roman nuth. hi'i Iff.une .iveiiitcs 
along wliK'h tiadip. and ti.Asihis (.iirud 
tlifi Roman (ivilnation iiif>. t(,iid, Spam .md 
Bnlam, "All ifatK," ■-r* tlo- sOiim: lan, 
"lead to Koine," aiul tin t ivih’ ing lulhu lu’C 
of them was .siicli that gi-idintlly the It.ilians 
began to look upon tie iioelvi s .< . >.ise jH Ojile, 
the Roman piojile, who sp..kf the s.mu' 
I^tin tongue, \v(,r<’ the *ame diiss (the 
draped robe, or foga) ami lookid foi haiier- 
ship to the mother fily. 

The Roman army had teen gieatly 
developed dining stiurgie foi su- 

premacy in Italy. All tili/ne. b» Iwu n (he 
ages of .sevenlei n and foitvM't wi le li.dde 
for miliUuy siavire. 'Hose nti/do. wt le 
mostly hatdy and intclhtpnt jn.o.utts, wlio 
owned their own fauns .utd km w how to 
fight in defence of tluan. T!o‘ uiniy was 
divided into legions, one 01 imae of wliidi 
would take the field at a tune A legion 
consisted of about 3,000 heavily arimd 
infantry, 1,200 more lightly aimed, and 
300 cavalry. The soldiers were know'n as 
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legionaric,, but those furnished by the 
Italian allies weie called auxiliaries. 

Instead of the heavy phalanx of the 
Giecks and Macedonians, the Roman battle 
ordei consisted of tliiee hues of infantiy — 
the young men in fionl, miitiiic waniois 
in the middle, and tiled veteians in the 
rear. The battle was begun by the light 
troops, who atlaekod the enemy in a sciios 
of skiimislies Then the' fiont line of the 
heavy infantiy rushed forward, bulling their 
darts as they ran. If this fust hnc was 
broken, it letieated and the second took its 


troops and headquarters for the general. 
Inside these, the legumaues could rest 
secure, and accept or lefiise battle at will. 
The Romans, it was said, often conqucied 
by meiely sitting still. 

The discipline m the Roman aimy was veiy 
stiict. A geneial had powci of life and death 
over Ills men, and could have them seouiged 
and beheaded without Inal ('owaidne, 
descitioii, disobedience and neglect of duty 
weic punished in tins way. Rewards foi 
valour were also given, the most coveted 
being a wreath of oak leaves, granted to any 



Italian Waukiou 

South lUiUon vase in the lirtttsh Museumt third century It C, 

Tlic Warrior wears a crcslcd belmct, breastpJato ami short chiton. 


place. If this m turn was overcome, the 
third line of experienced vcteians made a 
final stand. 

The Use of fortified camps was a icinaik- 
ablc feature of the Roman military system. 
Whenever the aiiny halted, even if only for 
a single night, the soldiers invaiiably 
entrenched themselves in a square enclosmc 
surrounded by a ditch, a mound and a 
palisade of stakes. Inside the enclosure was 
a miniature city entered by four gates and 
containing a forum, or central square, with 
streets radiating from it, quarters for the 


man who saved a fellow soldier’s life on the 
battlefield. These rcwaids wcic picscntecl 
to tlic hero by the goneial iii peison, in the 
piesencc of the whole army. A .successful 
commander might lie awaided a tiiumph, 
or guind paiacle and ptocession, thiough 
the streets of Rome (Sec page .;().) 

It was to her army with its disciplined 
and well-aimed citizen soldieis, its flexible 
order of battle and its system of fortified 
camps, that Rome owed her supreme position 
in Italy; and it was with this. invincible army 
that she set out to conquer the known world . 
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The rivalry of Rome and Carthage ( 264-218 tradhiR It 'a.s 

B,C.)— The Italian peninsula divides the far em.uf.h .iw,*v Si ' jji J 1 
Mediterranean into an eastern and a western 


basin, each bounded at one cud by an 
Italian shore. When Rome became supreme 
m Italy, there were already three great 
states around the eastern basin, viz., 
Macedonia, Egypt and Syria. These had 
inherited the vast dominion of Alexander 
the Great and were later to become dcpcMi- 
dants of Rome. In the western basin there 
was only one rival state, the city of Carthage, 
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Dido and Aeneas in the Cave 

On the hillside above IS a guard, and on the lolt another guard has placed 
bis shield over his head to shelter him fiora the rain 
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but she was a formidable rival, and the next 
half century saw a gnm struggle fm supiemacy 
between the two great cities 
Carthage had been founded by colonists 
from Phoenicia, the rich tiadmg slate in 
Syria, at least a century before the tiaditional 
date of the foundation of Rome. The new 
city on the north African coast had excellent 
natural advantages, for it had the largest 
harbour on the coast, and the lands around 
it were fertile Moreover, its position at the 
meeting place of the eastern and western 
Mediterranean basins gave it unequalled 
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intu ciilhsii 111 fvnilu.iHv v.iili 
the icpiiblir (if Runic In ..i,| u r 
hc'giui tlie Hist Ilf tliiic w.ii . hiii'Vn 
as till* I'liiiiL H’liis ("pirni" i. 
llio I alia for I ai)h,igini.in whuh 
decided once aiul fur .dl tin- hittm* 
of Riuope, 

Ihe imniediale cauM- of tht* v.it 
was a dispute as to the owiiii'.htp 
of the island of Su ily. Hy .i tn .ily 
in 306 n.c. Rome had givi ii ( .u th.ige 
sole right to trade in the island, 
on condition that she left Italy alone. 
But Sicily was too near the mainland 
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for conifoit. Any clay the CdrUiagiiuans there 
might break the tieaty and invade Italy. 
The i-sland also provided a base fiom whieh, 
if war did break out, the Puiuc warshijis 
could cut off all SCSI conned ion between 
eastern and western Italy 

The clash rame when the town of Mc'ssina, 
on the Italian sick' of the island, while 
besieged by an wiemy, appealed for help 
both to Catlhage and Rome (iailhage at 
once, occupied Messina, thus cloniinaling 
the Stiaits of Messina. Rome hcsitatc'd no 
longer but sent an ainiy to Sicily, and this 
momentous decision to semd an at my out of 
Italy for the first time was actually the 
beginning of the Roman Empiie. 

The First Punic Wat ( 264-241 B.C.).--Iu 
the Well which followed, the difficulty which 
at fust faced the Romans was their lat k of a 
fleet to oppose the strong naval fiower of the 
Caithaginiaiis By the. fifth year of the war, 
however, the deficiency had heem lemcdied. 
By oidei of the senate 120 wai ships had been 
built and launched, most of them huge 
vessels with five banks of oars This new 
Roman fleet, in spite of its incxpeiience, was 
victoiious in two .sea fights off the Italian 
coast, The building of this fli'cd maiked the 
finst step towaids Romo's futuie gieatncss 
as a sea power. 

The hopes of a speedy end to the war, 
which had been raised by Rome’s early 
victories, were dashed by a senes of disasters 
Roman troops which invaded Carthaginian 
territory were dcfcatccl, storms destroyed 
one Roman fleet after another, and the 
Carthaginians won a decisive naval victory. 
The war chagged on, and the Caithaginian 
general, Ilaniilcar, weakened the Roman 
power by iilimdeiiiig the coasts of Italy 
with Ins fleet, Rome .seemed at the end of 
her icsouices, for the jniblic funds weie 
exhausted Piivate individuals, howevei, 
raised sufficient money to build yet another 
fleet which put to sea in 242 b.c This fleet 
defeated and biokc up the Carthaginian 
navy, and thus prevented Carthage from 
sending reinforcements oveisea to her army 


in Sicily Rome was now m a position to 
dictate haid terms of peace to Carthage 
To Rome she was to give up Sicily and the 
neigh houiing islands, and to pay an cnor- 
nmus indemnity llnis ended tlie bust 
Piiinc War. It liacl laid the foundations 
both of the Roman si'a fiowei and also of 
the Roman citipiie on Lind. 

CHILDREN’S STORY 

The law-abiding Romans,-- The Romans 
weie veiy pioiid of their city. Like the 
hiave lloiatius they were willing to figlit 
and. if need be, to give then lives in defending 
it fiom enemies As we road in the last 
ch.iplei, the nobles, or patiirians, of the 
seiwtc, had the chief powei in iiihng tlic 
( ily-state The oidmary people, or plebeians, 
liad little to say in the mattei The plelieians 
felt that eveiyone should have an equal 
rigid to sliaie in the goveinment of the city, 
and they insisted that men fiom among 
themselves sliould bo chosen to sit in tlu’ 
senate. Tlie piniple then eomjielled the 
senate to give them a wiitton rode of laws, 
so lliat all could see exactly by whal lules 
they weic governed. Tliese laws weie 
engiaved on twelve Inoiwe tablets, known 
as the Twelve Table’;, and set up in the 
Forum, 449 B.c. 

Thus we sec that the Romans were a 
law-abiding people. The father of a house- 
hold was very strict with his family, and if 
any of them disobeyed him, he could have 
them jiut to death, or he might sell them as 
slaves. In the army every man obeyed his 
oKiccrs, or he suffered teiiible punishment, 
Wlicn a consul walked ahioad he wore a 
long white lohe, or toga, edged with piirfilc', 
and bcfoie him mnrehed twelve h’t/on 
bearing fasces, the signs of then office. The 
fasces were bundles of elm, or biuh rods, 
bound with a red stiap and sui rounding an 
axe with its head projecting from tlie bundle, 
Every boy in Rome knew, when he saw the 
hetors with the fasces, that these were a 
sign that the magistrates had the power 
to have wrongdoers flogged with rods, or 
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have them beheaded with ^ axe. The 
fasces were the badge of the Fascisti up to 
the end of the Second World War. 


The Eomans gain the peninsula o£ Italy.™ 

The Romans were not long content with 
their city and its narrow lands. They wore 
surrounded by enemies, the Etruscans on 
one side and Italian tribes on the other. 
They wished to win the whole of the hoot- 
shaped peninsula and for many years tlicrc 
was a great deal of fighting. In the year 
383 n c the Romans nearly lost their city. 
Gauls from the north came over the Alps 
and swarmed into Italy burning and plunder- 
ing as they came. A Roman army which 
went out to meet them on the banks of the 
Tiber was defeated, and the Gauls sacked 
all the city, except the Capitol, which was 
well defended. The story is told that one 
night the Gauls silently clambered up the 
steep hill and reached the walls. The 
sentnes heard no sound, but some sacied 
geese belonging to a temple close by roused 
the garrison by their cackling. The soldiers 
seized their arms, there was a short sharp 
fight in the darkness, and the enemy 
was driven off. Aftei a long siege the 
Gauls accepted a large weight of gold 
and went back to the wide plain of the 
Po. 

The Romans had many fierce struggles 
with mountain tribes of their own race, 
and then, as they won the land fartliei 
south, they had the Greek cities to conquer. 
But by the year 275 B.c. Rome was mistress 
of the peninsula of Italy from the little river 
Rubicon in the north to the island of Sicily 
in the south. The Romans must have been 
greatly surprised when they entered the 
Greek cities and saw the beautiful biijlcling.s, 
the theatres, and the chariot races in the 
hippodromes It was not long before the 
Romans copied the Greeks in many ways, 
and the time came when Rome, like anciont 
Athens, was adorned with fine temples, 
palaces, houses and statues 

The senate had a hard task to rule all 
the newly won lands. The speech of the 


conquered jienph*^ wn? iv^t tli it qiuhrii 
m Koine, ntul it took huudittl. -d 
before all the people of It.ik ,pokr t!i(‘ sime 
Latin. To keep .1 v.ilili tui tie- Imid the 
Romans emimin'Td some of i pcuplt* p, 
form colonies all ovm the pi ninsnhi, Did 
retired sokhi'is ami pn'U pea ints ulio 

wanted farms of tli>‘ir own iMitded t's'iefbor 
and .settled down in n-wv Imini .. ’ihcsc 
people were juoud to ’ all thniisi'KfS 

Komaus and llu'V wrii* .ilw.iv*. n.idy to 
help the army if iiecd he Un o the RomajjH 
treated the It.ih.m tnhi*'' will, .dlowitt.' them 
to live IlUll'h as thrV h.ld heioi dolllif, mi 

long as tlii'y kipl the pi.e* and s- nt inen 

to fight for till' Korn. Ill .iitnv. 

The army and Iho roads, Kmiii>‘ )i,id by 
this time a sjihsiihd .iinu* ‘o. m a . ,i 
boy was .seventeen ve.u . old, he 3ini;lj( he 
called iqinii to tight I he Kuju.m soldier 
was one of the Iwd tie* w'otld ha . 1 vn *^"eii 
Ovei his tiniie he wore a (I'htlv tittnii; 
l)rcast[>hiU' of metal, with hand, of stud 
over llio slinnlders .nni louiid the waist; 
a inelul helmet and .toiil 'hoi . willionl 
toes. He can led a l.irge < nived .he Id made 
of slioiig wood covered with lnd> . and with 
a metal rim at each end .uid .in non Imoh 
in the middle. For weapon. Iw 1 iiiied a 
six-fool sjiear and a slioK Iv.oed'ed swuid. 
When the Rom, ms adv.iin ed lo the .iKa'k, 
they threw tlieii sjhmi , until flie em-mv's 
line was hioken; tlien a ili.uice w,»., made; 
the light came to ijose qu.utei ,, .md the 
short stabbing suoid del the n ,t Ilie 
army consisted of legion., oi je '.iiueiits, 
of about 5,000 men inh. at the he.n! 
of each legion w.ts the st.uidnd lie.uet 
with his st.uulaid of .t lauiwr e,t 'Je on .1 
Iiole. 

All Ihe chief touiis v.iie pumd to Rome 
by wondei fill mad, 'i hi a- w,,i< med.'dto 
enable the soldiei., lit m 10 h i[!u. l.lv fioin 
otic place to another Fm Un. ii .i ,on they 
were made as stiaiglil as jioHahl.. Jlio m.ui 
buildeis, or eiigmeei , as sm' i ,dl lliem, 
lunncllcd through lulls, hudt hudgts o\er 
rivers and sometimes (.iithd a mad on 
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high stone aitlies over .swampy groutid. 
Bioad and straight the gu*at loads stretched 
thiongh every part of Italy " All roads 
lead to Rome" became a pioveib One of 
the most famous was the Appian Way 
which followed the west coast fwm Rome 
to Capua. Along this road, at a later date. 
Saint Paul tiavelled as a prisoner, and if 
you go to Rome you will ptohahly he shown 
a part of this Appian Way which was built 
more than two thmisancl years ago. Of 
course, the roads were very useful to every- 
body. Along them the peasants drove their 
sheep and cattle and o,^ carts to market. 
Rome was growing larger and larger, so 
that every day cure would .see on the roads 
near Romo loads of wheat for bread, hay 
for horses' food, casks of wine and j.irs of 
oil and olives, vegetables, poultry, eggs, 
wool, flax, cloth and many other tlirngs 
that the citizens needed, 

In early dviys the child busrness of the 
Romans was to grow gram atrd keep cattle 
and sheep, hut as the Romans saw ships 
from Greece and other lands come to the 
Tiber willi rich cargoes, they, too, began to 
binld ships and trade with the island.s round 
about. You will see from the map that 
Rome wa.s well placed for trade with the 
islands of Corsica, Sardiiria and Sicily. On 
the African coast, however, there lived in 
Carthage a famous seafaring people who 
were the rivals of the Romans. 

Carthage. — This city was much older than 
Rome, for it had been founded by the 
Phoenicians, the red-faced, black-haiicd sea 
traders of ancient times Cartilage had a 
great fleet of merchant shijis and warships, 
and her merchants who ruled the city had 
hecorne rich by trading with otlici lands. 
They carried from one country to ariothci 
silks and ivory; gold, silver, copper anti tin; 
cloth, spices and slaves Tire city wrus large 
and splendid. Belimd wide docks teeming 
with ships the city spread far inland. Here 
were spacious markets and busy shops, 
tiny huts of the poorer people and stately 
houses of the merchants. Enclosing the 


wliole city rvas a high wall with many 
massive fort.s, and beyond the walls stretched 
wide exiiarises of waving palm groves, witli 
here and there the luxurious country house 
of d merchant prince. 

Carthage was iiiisliess of the western 
Mediterranean Sea. On the islands near by 
she had ports which no foreign ships were 
allowed to enter. If a for eigii vessel attempted 
to .sail Ihiough the Strait of Gibraltar, it 
was sure to be rammed and sunk by 
Carthaginian warships. The Carthaginians 
did not themselves grow grain or fight as 
soldiers. Slaves grew tlieir gram, and 
hired soldiers were paid to figlit for them. 
Only the leaders of the army were 
Carthaginians. 

Carthage looked with jealous 03105 on the 
growing power of Rome as she steadily 
won the lands of Italy. There were two 
biiiniiig questions which troubled tire people 
of Carthage (i) Were the Roman seamen 
going to spoil their tiade? (a) Who was 
going to take possession of the beautiful 
island of Sicily? 

Now tlic Greeks were not strong enough 
to hold Sicily for themselves. In the 
memorable 3'ear aC.fii.c, when the Greeks 
of Sicily were quarrelling among themselves, 
one parly sent to Carthage, for help and 
another sent to Rome, Quickly the Carlha- 
giiuan ships brought a body of troops and 
landed them on the island at Messina. 
Roman .soldiers for the first time in Instory 
crossed the sea and they also landed at 
Messina The struggle between Rome and 
Carthage had begun The three wars that 
followed are known m history as the Punic 
JFars, Punic being a Latin name for Cartha- 
ginian. Rome now rapidly .set to work to 
build warships. There were many lights 
on sea and land Rome’s fust groat fleet 
was destroyed, hut Romo was never beaten. 
She built another fleet which totally defeated 
the Carthaginians. Carthage could now no 
longer send troops to Sicily, and the island 
was given to Rome with a huge sum of 
money. In this First Punic War Rome was 
victorious, 241 E c. 
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TEACHING HINTS 

1 . Patricians and plebeians. — It is neces- 
sary for the proper understanding of the 
history of the Roman republic, that the 
children should learn something of the early 
struggle of the plebeians for a share m the 
government They should understand that 
the patricians reluctantly shared their 
authority m the senate with representatives 
of the people, and that the struggle between 
the two orders of society lasted about two 
centunes. 

8. Law and order. — See that the children 
appreciate the fact that the Romans had a 
natural inclination for discipline and law. 
The father was the absolute ruler of the 
household, and the general of his army. 
The people demanded that the Twelve 
Tables of the laws should be displayed and 
made accessible to all classes. The founda- 
tion of much modern European law is based 
on that of the Romans 


6. Standard bearer. -The Roman 
dards were guarded with rcM'rt’nee in tlie 
temples at Rome, wlioii they wcnc not m 
use at the wars. (In m.iny clmiches and 
cathedrals of to-day army vtanrlaids ran bp 
seen.) Tlic .sokiier sworn 1)3* Ins staml.Lid 
and it was peilnifts tlic* nnmi satird thing 
the caith held for him. It w.is md umisiial 
foi a geneial to oidci a st, unlaid to br past 
into the ranks of the enemy, to jnnte the 
soldiers to light haul to win it lurk. ‘Ihr 
incident recoided (d the stand, ud lieaiei of 
the tenth legion at C.iesat's invasion of 
Britain is noted in the "ChiUlien's Stoiy” 
on page 79. 

6. Roman colonists. Note esfiuially the 
importance of this plan of Roniaiiising (on- 
quered territory When Haimilul set out f<u 
Italy he Imped to win many of the Italian 
tribes over to his side, but he found that 
they remained loyal to Rome, a fart due 
to the cMellent system of govcuimient 
designed by the senate. 


3 . Gauls.— Reference should be made to 
these barbarian tribes who inhabited central 
arid western Europe, as they will be met 
with agam in subsequent chapters When 
speaking of the Alps, Po valley, and so on, 
It IS advisable not to take it for granted 
that the children know what the teacher is 
talking about, Draw sketch maps on the 
blackboard or, preferably, let the children 
prepare their own sketches. 


4 . Greek civilisation.—Children who hav 
worked through the "Second Year’s Course 
will understand something of Greek civilisr 
tion. They should realise that the Roman 
were an agricultural and not a seafarin 
people hence they had so far little contac 
with the outer world. They had learnt 1 
good deal from the Etruscans, but fhe^ 
must have been astonished at what thei 
saw in the Greek colonies of Capua, Tarentum 
etc. Roman culture, copied very laraeb 

from ,he G,«ks, was laL paJd o?1; 

Gaul and Britain 


7 . Roads.- ■ Tlmsc wi-m a gn.it f,i< (nr .is 
a civilising iiiiluoiuc. I'lnjil,. 
parts of the peninsula were by fins mi'.niN 
brought in contact citliei willi’ Ri.iiic pniqf, 
or with soldicis, iiiei chants .md otlipjs fioni 
Rome. An analogy niiglu be m.idc with 
modern motor ti.illic whuh btmgs cveiv 
village in the land into direi t, or imlirci i 
contact with largo cities. ’ 


8. Wme and oU.-'Ihecp .igiiuiltnial pin- 
ducts weic as inif.oit.ml to Ital^- as to 
Greece Wine was the oulmaiv dimk, far 
the warm hillsides iimduusl .Uunidame of 
grapes, and olive od took the n),uc i,{ 
modem bultci and sn,i]i. 


V. xuvairy or CarUiage and Rome. 'Ilus 
nv-ilry was hugely tine to the ,1,...,,,. of 
aithage to piescive her nuuioiioly of sea 
hade. When the Rom, ms bnilt ships thi.s 
monopoly was seiioiisly thieati-nul. Point 
out on the map the situations cif Romo and 
Carthage m respect to the ishnuls of Corsica. 
Sardinia and Sicily If Sicily were held by 



SKETCHES FOR THE BLACKBOARD 



LicTonsj' Fasces 
Roman Shield 


Roman Helmet, Swohd and 
Breastplate 
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Carthage, the Romans would have no sea 
route to southern and eastern Italy. Because 
the Carthaginians controlled the western 
half of the Mediterranean, the Romans could 
procure certain products of Africa and Spain 
only through Carthaginian merchants. The 
legend of the founding of Carthage is told 
in Vol. VI., p. X 25 

10. Memory work.— (n) There were two 
chief classes of people in ftome, the patricians, 
or nobles, and the plebeians, or ordinary 
people. (5) The people demanded a share in 
the government. They were allowed to elect 
officers who sat in the senate, and tlie 1 welve 
Tables of the law were set up in the Forum, 
(c) The Romans were a law-abiding peojilc 
When walking abroad a magistrate of liigh 
rank wore a toga edged with purple, and 


fieforo him m.ii'ii»d li* tut . hr.mn j f.mrcs. 
(ti) When thf Ri<nti:u li.nl « '.ii-pn red the 
peninsula tiu-v nude ina* i.iad. to jom ali 
parts of Italy Mitli K'-nm. p'j In tlu' J'/rsi 
Pumc Ifhm I’tMun- vi.i, M'Huimu, aisd took 
the island of M' ily imin tin- t atrh igmiaiis. 

11, Exercises. Wi.o were Uie p.dii- 
cians’ {h) Who who the ph Iw j.nis '' |<) Wlio 
had the < hief ‘•h ite ni tulnm K-am--' iji) What 
wcic till' Tuchr f'u'sVs-' (rji WJtit were 
fasces} (f) \\')iv weie Ihi- Ktun.Ui'. siU[irise(l 
when l)ir‘V' i‘nt<T<sl the Cttsk m the 

south’ (g) W'liy did tin- Koiu.uis biiilrl hne 
roads? {h) Wlial dor, tin, pr.rvt rb mean: 
"All ni.ids lead to Rome"} (?) flow had the 
Carthagminns Ins onm in h ' {;) Why were 
tlie Curthaijmi.iU'. .uul the niemir's.’ 

(k) What w.is the t .itv.i i.f iSio Ihnuf Wars? 




Ill, HANNIBAL OF CARTHAGE 


PICTURE REFERENCE 



IlANNIHAL'b EU'PIIANTS CROSSING llin Ku 6 nu 
(C liiss I'll lure No 37 in llif porlfolm) 


INTRODUCTION 

The Second Punio War (218-202 B.O.)— 

The agreement between Rome and Carthage 
in 2i\i B.c was nothing but a truce Rome 
immediately set to work to strengthen 
herself at the expense of Carthage by 
takmg possession of the two islands of 
Corsica and Sardinia Some years later 
an mvasion of Gauls led to the extension 


of the Roman power to the foot of the 
Alps. 

Meanwhile, Carthage was compensating 
herself for the increase of Roman jiowcr by 
expansion in Spain. Hamilcar was dis- 
patched thither to annex its silver mines, 
to enhst the hardy Spaniards in his army, 
and so to build up the Carthaginian power 
that It should be a match for Rome. Hamilcar 
died in the midst of his task, but it was 
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talsen up by his brilhant son Hannibal, who 
extended the influence of Carthage as far 
north as the nver Ebro 
When Hannibal felt that Carthage was 
strong enough to provoke hostilities, he 
attacked Saguntum, a city under Roman 
protection. Rome protested, and, as Han- 
nibal continued to besiege and finally took 
the city, the senate declared war on Carthago, 
The Romans intended to conduct tliis war 
m Spam and Africa, but Hannibal's bold 
movements upset their plans He deter- 
mined that the conflict should be fought 


Alps, which the army uMiln ri in mid v. inter, 
cost ILmmbnl ni'iic lliaii Ii.iH Ins ,umy. 
But his und, united icsolntii’n (.iirnd jnm 
through all diltn iiUii and .ifti i i]%r innnUis 
of ahnost mrrcdiMc liarrKhips, In* 
on Italian soil ,it the In .*4 oJ ■„i inrn 
To oppose till*. ‘.111. ill I'-iic K>.iiic I,, 111, I 
muster at need over li.ilf a imlii>.!! dri iplmej 
legionaiics. But the Roni.iii'- h.id I mu t.ikin 
by MU prise tlinuigh (In* ls>!,[r,i , ,njd '.jHed 
of HanuibiiTs moviTUcilfs .Sin., . nn t the 
Carlliagmiaiis evcryivlnir, and the main 
Roman army w.is cut to pu-i ■ *, ,it Like 



out in Italy itself, and accordingly made 
preparations for leading his army over the 
Pyrenees and tlie Alps into the peninsula, 
He could not transport his forces thither 
by sea, since the Roman fleet now held 
control of the Mediterranean, 

In the summer of 218 B c the Carthaginian 
generd set out with liis forces on the long 
and nazardons overland journey to Italy 
His army consisted of a large body of 
cav^ and rafantiy and a number of 
elephants Ue passage of the Pyrenees 
and the still more ternble crossing of the 


irasimene. If he had sri u, i„ d lli,i,„|,,ii 
might have ass.mltid Ri,mi k , p, |,„t p,,,, 
was not part of liis pl.m. f,., i„. i,.,,] „„ 
raacliini'ry, His iii(i'mii,ii i.itlict to 
arouse revolt .iiiiom; the ,i|||, ,m,l 
with their help to hieak the p.,w,t „f 
republic, He soon finmd, ho\M-v, 1, ih.u lie 
had underestimated the p,nsi i of Kumaii mle 
in Italy, and undervalued the hiy.ilty of her 
allies. Few cities opened llieii gates, or joined 
forces with him, and lie foumi that he miKt win 
or lose by his own .sticnglli alone, with the 
uncertain support of the wild tubes of Gaul 
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Mi.iiiwhtlr, .»t Kmkii* .i (ill t.itor 

li.icl 111 I n 1 

I-'.ilijiis M.imiwjh. I i.i . tii.»n ,((l(<pi( (I 

the jmhrv ()i h.uniiii: tli< iiiVtuiiiif; 

.uiiiy, tlicu {«!'(» lint 

- rifn ini; .i pitihiil l*.if(I(‘. 

111! I t.Kli' . (ivi ic l.H'hIv imp .jiul.tv 
.it Rtiim*, lust tlii yij.ivi' tl.(> l■■Jlu 1 llll' 
tuni- tn imt ti t it-.ir.t(i'. n 1 '*' 
"[‘.ilii.m t.nli' . '' J-. •.fill n*ctl to 


llif t-t nat<*. iHKi .1 i’.utiuu'mi.iii furci’ that 
w.i-i fiti its «,iy t'l Ins rissisfiini (• fiom Kp.tiii, 
led hy Ins lirnllKC II.iMliiih.U, w.is defiMti'd 
.ifid its 1 ' ;id( t sl;iiti. Ills scveifil hf.id 
fiiuif; iiitti li.itiiiilMrs I, imp \\,is till* jicni'ial's 
lirst iiitiiii.ifi'rii Unit till lirlji (’mild tlicnu'- 
fmw.iid Im' I'li'kfd for ftniu tsp.iin, 

Mc.iiiwliil"' :it Hninc I’vtnv avail, ihlr mini 
w.is ln-iiif' pii’ssi'd intii si'iviic, 1 ‘vcii slaves 
.'uni huVs hem/; auneil. 'llie tide of h.itlle 


di sciihe ‘Hill .1 p'dii V of iii.i'-teily 
iri.ii ti\ It V ) ^^'!le|l I-.diiu.'-, tiiin nf 
(dine evpiiid. liiiwever, the two 
ni w 1 on .ills (firitiitl (o level— ‘ liis 
polii V .uel to join li.ittle at 
mile At ( .iiiii.ie, m the In el 
of It.ilv, l!ie two fones lint. 

.u(i rt. I he Koin.m .iimv w.e. 

(wile .is ‘ timnr nntiiei n ,illv as 
th.it of H.ltlllll>.ll, hut W.ls led 

li\ one 1 if the i 1 ,11 .Ills ,1 sin < css 
fill hil-.iin JIMII with litlle 

niilit.iiv ti.iiiiiiu:, while the 
sill, ill ( u |h.i:;iiii,ili fmte h,id 
foi le.ldei the ('re.tli st f;ener.ll 
smi e till’ d,i\’', of Ale,\.iiidei' 

Hv ‘kiltiil (.ntns H.uiiiih.il 
suiiouiidid the Koiii.in army, 

.111(1 .iiinihil.ili (1 It 1 he ti II ihle 
slaiii'ldi 1 l.isted -ill li.iy, and 
seii.ilm ,, Hollies, ex ( misnls and 
fhous.uiils of Koine's best 


tinned .i^.mi't llaiiinlial and h(« ijiadiially 
lost .ill the /(IoIIihI tlial hi! had won, till his 
onlv I eiii.tiiiiiijt ]nis'i'ssimis weie in the tiji 
of the heel nf Italv. A Koin.in f'enei.il h.id 



(lli/.ins polished H.innih.d is Hiimi.i I-oi'Mi ok iiir Imin oi. ( anmai" 

i^riul l(J Sl*Ul tf) Koint* tl mhtr 8 ''iiiftii '»f ( .iilliaBiiiMri anil wai uti< c i rosilril 


Ini'hel of f'old units taken 

fiom Kmn.m knights, who vvoietheiii now aiiseii whose ahility was ctpuxl to that 

ns a sif-n of then i.uik. Kvery of If.innih.il, This was I’uhhus Seipio, who 

Koin.in f.uinly w.is in iiimiininu, had united llic f .uUiaginians and expidled 

.mil the whole i ily w,is sh.iken hy them hoiji Spain. He was .sent to Afui a 

the news of the fe.ii fnl disastei. to inv.ide faiUiajiiniun tciiilmy, .is Il.uinih.il 

The viitoiy at Cannae in.uked h.td invaded that of Kome, and hy aoj n.c. he 

the heij'ht of Il.iniiih.d's ttniinph liad inllu ted two defe.Us on tlu; Cai lli.iginian 

in It.ily, hut h(> w.is heginiiinK to aumes. Caitliaue loralled Hanmb.il to meet 

iisihse the might of Koine, against this new daiigoi, and afhw fifteen jamis 

w'hiih he had pitted Ins solitiuy spent on Italian soil, he left luirope foi ever, 

strength. Ills fmees were rapidly At Zama, near Carthage, the two great 

dwindling and he could not obtain generals and their aimics met, and here 

more. Aii atteinjit of the Maccdon- Hannibal suffered his first and last defeat, 

lans to help him was frustrated by 202 b c. Hannibal himself, a disappointed 





Jn the British Museiiih 

Roman Gold 
Coin or the Time 
OF Hannibal 

Oo this, one of the 
earliest gold coins 
Issued by Rome, the 
Eagle of Jupiter is 
standing on a thunder- 
bolt with the word 
ROMA below. 


man of nearly fifty, went he mmiiirr.'l Iis n, t:.- 

into exile in the Ivast, of U.iniiil a!, th ‘J/l. l!3::nKf w - 1 .uen, 

where he spent the rest The f.jepn « -s ( *r{’. - '< Ir K* -me is 
of his life stirring up rhwlv ^ 

revolts against Rome, till the :.'5 ’<f-e ■ : i .■ II ih the 

her implacable hatred PerMam- and Si <• ' -ir'i 5." - ^ m t»vrn 
tracked him down, and peophs and fie fj.-jtijl, * n.rtioii 

it is said that in 183 R.c. would hav. > pu < 1 fh !• c 0 . »j ,(ortK 

he ended his own life by thiouphont thf' M* ?:S« ;..*• * .Mid *io 

taking poison, which he through I-nr-pe 1 i< sn fi.'* f i*- -! bfing 

had long carried in his ruled hy AnmIi* d>‘|-oS', Sit t awl 

ring, rather than fall into then Kunie, 'utv 1 lie w - si J 

the hands of the enemy. 


So died one of the world's heroes— "a CHILDREN'S STORY 

lion-hearted man, so strong of purpose that 

only a great nation like Rome could have Hannibal’s promise !’• e -- 5 ■ f a- s, Rome 
crushed him ” By the conditions of peace and C'artlt.ig'' did ii-d !.-i t 5 ■ M j w ih.it 

Carthage lost Spain and most of her Rome had ‘■hips di*' • t . .it ;m j, n;, jjj. le imd 

ships, and was compelled to pay a huge more land >hi < i.'- d l) • 1 1 m ■; * I ( 

mdemnity. and S.iTdiiii.i, wl.nli h .d 1 " s. -■ pi n i h\ 

Carthage, and w - 11 (!>< \.dbv 'i fie fivrr 


Third Punic War (149-146 B,C.) — Scipio’s 
great victory at Zama, which won for him 
the honourable surname of Afncania, 
brought in sight the end of the long straggle 
between Rome and Carthage. For half a 
century Rome allowed her old rival to 
continue her trade in the Mediterranean, 
but jealousy of her power and the fear of 
its mcrease remained. Cato, one of the 
Roman senators of the old school, was so 


Po fidin till' (t.iu! . l!.i ( u'.l j,', n;, wrre 
alarmed, nnd al't nud* p! »*.' t- wm m^re 
power, Tin y sit a 1 > ii< i.d i. tsi.* 1 H (uak.ir 
to Sjuin, with I'ldn. Im th.it 

country, enlmt if*, tii' ii in hi .tstu*’ asel hike 
over its lull '.il V i r niiia (■.pivhv “ildier\ 
Tlic geiiei.d 11 , mull .a hil .» htlh* nm 
named Ilumuhal whn w.i . t!.< :i um.- m.us 
old. naiiiiib.il hi'pgiil f'l hi* (akin t-i 
with his f.ithei, fm hr l<-n>’>d f*. h an to he 


convinced of the menace to Rome of the 
city’s continued existence, that he ended 
every speech in the senate with the words, 
"Carthage must be destroyed ” In 149 b c. 
the senate found a pretext for making war 
on her; the beautiful city was taken, and 
in 146 B c. mercilessly sacked and destroyed. 
By this act Rome became the supreme 
power in the Mediterranean. 

The story of Hannibal, like that of 
Alexander and Cyrus, shows the possibilities 
and the limitations of one-man power 
expressed in terms of conquest by war. 
Of the three, the only one who has conferred 
lasting benefit on mankind is Alexander, 
who found time in his crowded career to study 
and absorb the best of Greek culture, and 
was at pains to spread it in the countries 


a soldier and to fight Uu* 1 lu iim of ( .uth.ige. 
Ilaniilcar looked at III' l>oy' i.tni foe, and 
felt that he could not it iii’ >■ l.tni ''Pi.iinise 
me," he said, "that *0 lung .1. \uu live you 
will hate the Koni.ms. foi (hi y .tie our 
country’s billeresl ein inn * " 

"I promise," :..ud H.iiimh.d It nws h.tve 
been wrong of his fiitlni to .eh f.-r .11. b ,1 
piomise, but IhutmlMl hipf k f.tiihfnilv. 
Then, with (heit ,uiuv, f.ttlni .uid ><10 sit 
out for Sptiin. Ileie ILiitiil..u >p'ii( Jii.ioy 
years woiking out his jihue. .•uid rule ling 
soldiers, but he died when Il.iuiiihd w.is 
twenty-si,\', and hefoie the whuh uf Sp.iiii 
was conquered, 

Hannibal, though so young, w.is well 
fitted to take Ins fatliei’s pl.ne He had 
grown into a wise and courageous man, full 
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mini (1 to f.4M n’. • !« • ito' Jhi >• 'IjHi- nUt' 

for lio tlf.st > “ 5.' J'.i'Sj'i! 

tioilli (if Italv I*' » *sM ]'! in-tr •<!(!> nf 

llieiKtHilc (iiMf f» i !■,* j|' liitn. 

Ilf niii'f'iM! hr- fr.o -unv. Khi-v tif-u- 
'-aiuK tif \vt 11 ft.dii' '! ' J'l.'! , 1'. mJ 

liorM'h .iifl f'-ttv ihiF.'J/, . ,‘u*l '•{ out 
on llif lonj; lu-U'h t*' It i]-.- 11. > v v.i utul 
tlicir w.iv .'iCisi; tiif <> ft ui4fi! thfv f.nii*- 
to tlif tivi I KliHUt , n.f If . f 1 jtlv fli'l flu V 
find tliih tivfi flu [1 iiu! hut «fii 

tlio opiMi'-it«' h.tuk tl.f V f tilfl ■<.' ,» ImiuI Ilf 
liostilf tf.iuls. n.ini.sh.il t}!<->i.;!it of .t ihvii 
plan to (futwit till' fi.fu!- . 

Ills sdliiiiis ‘I'li.t tWft flay, ui ''i/iiif; 
boats and ni.ikiiis; Ilf tiu n 'tut n 

small pait of liis aiiny tt« »!< " .ilf-nt tsvi-nty 
inilfs faitlici up tlu' in< i, win k tliry wmiM 
be unsffii by tin- (bull', 'lliiff fi.iV'. l-iler a 
column of Miiitkf fifin Ike « pj- '‘itt bank (ultl 
Ilamnbal that Uiis litllf .«tiin ii-ul fic'Si-d 
.saffl}' At this ' ij'ii.il n.unub.il t>i>lf'u<l flir 
ifst Ilf Ills nun to pu'li llu'ir b'-al'. uiul 
i.initfs mlu thf stu.un *Ilif (kuib., 'ffiiif; 
llifiii ])up,inii(t t'l tiH’s, lU'lu'd ilnwii til llif 
livfi b.uik, shf.utijij; anil waviiij; thfii 
spcais. Bffiiu* thf br-.il'i wt tu muii* than 
half-way ai uiss, a 1 1 y ainsf fium thf (nuihsh 
tamp, and tliosi on thf nvt r bank lunkfd 
back to sec; their lainp in llaiiU's, Ihus was 
the work of the tarthaipiuans whum Hannibal 
had sent to cioss the river faither ujs. It 
was a clever trick, Ihe Gauls on the river 


b.tnk hasffiud to save their camp, and 
n.irinib.dV army v,as then able to land in 
d< tv It w,is a diflirnlt business taking the 
‘hph.ijits ovr-r the liver. The men placed 
them on huge lafts and paddled them acioss 
a , we •» e 111 the pit tine, 

Ike 111 my resumed its manh to the foot 
I ! thf .'\lp‘', hut wlifii the snldiens .saw the 
imyhtii ' iiiiw tsipis'd nioniitain.s many weic 
.(ft.iid t'l gii on, Ikininhal let these, men 
f,>i bilk, fur he said that he wanted no 
c -w.iuK 111 his army. I'hen he and the 
blast st of his men began the teinbic climb, 
•tiugelmg over a steep and dangeious tiail, 
br i t by ‘■now storms and avalaiulies, and 
ikiilv f,ii mg exhaustion, hunger and cold. 
It was li.trd work for the soldiers, hut even 
li.nth r ff.i the luuces and elephants, which 
wi-if not iisid to elimhing. To add to their 
ditiu iihii". tlu'j' weie constanlly attacked 
li\ ill lie moiml.tin tubes, who lolled gieat 
'll III’, down upon them Ilanmhal went 
ii'iv.tantly about among his men, guiding 
and eiiiouraging them, and sleejiing at night 
I'll the hard ground beside them, wiappccl 
ill his (toak. But m spite, of all Ins caie 
many men and Insists died, and when at 
last they leaehed the top of the imnmlains, 
only half of his gieat army was left. 

Fiiun (he iiunmt.iiii .summits tlii'y could 
‘■ee the eoimtiy of Italy, and Ilanmhal 
cheered on his men by pointing the way to 
the city of Home, winch he lioped to conquei, 
'Hie path down the mountains was even 
more fiangernus than the jouiney up, for 
neithei man nor beast could keep a footing 
on the iiy slopes, and many slipped and 
well* lost m the snow. At last what was left 
of the, tiavel worn army came to the plains 
of noithein Italy, Here they weie able, to 
lest, and Hannibal eolleeted more men and 
lioises fiom the Gauls. 

Tlie Second Puiuc War. — The news of 
Ilaniiihar.s coming soon reached the Romans, 
who sent out armies against him, biitm every 
battle Hannibal's skill and wonderful leader- 
ship won the day. We are told of a clever 
plan by which on one occasion he outwitted 
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the Romans He and his army giit !a>Jl in a 
valley which was beset on all sk 1« by 
the enemy. Hannibal instructed his men t'» 
collect all the oxen they could find, and to 
tie torches to their honis. When diirkiif'-s 
came they lighted the torches and drovi* 
the oxen up the hillsides. The poor IhmsIs 
rushed in terror out of the valley, .scattering 
over the countryside. The Romans, seeing 
the moving lights and tbmhing that it was 
the Carthaginians escaping, pursued tin in, 
while Hannibal and his army quietly mad«‘ 
their way out by another route. 

Hannibal won nearly all Italy, but be 
could not take Rome, for he bad lost a great 
many men and could get no more, eitlier 
from Carthage or from Spam. I'or a long 
time the Romans suffered terrible dedeals, 
Rich and poor, young and old, and even 
slaves fought for their country. The Romans 
would not bo beaten Steadily they diove 
Hannibal and his army southwards to the 
heel of Italy. Then the fortunes of war 
changed. The senate turned tho tables on 
the Carthaginians. They sent an able young 
Roman leader named Scipio to invade 
Carthage, as Hannibal had invaded Italy 
Spipio won many Victoiics over the Cartha- 
ginians, who were forced to call Hannibal 
home to help them. 


Sadly Hannibal returned to Africa wil 
all that was left of Ins army, after fiftcc 
years spent in Italy He had met his mate 
in Scipio, He was finally defeated at tl 
great battle of Zama and escaped only wii 
his life Thus ended the Second Pun 
War, 302 B c 

fhe story of bis dauntless stiuggle 
save his country, beginning when lie w, 

h m o have been one of the greatest Icade 
of all history. Only the power of a gre 
and united nation like Rome could ha- 

Iht s promise to his father, h 

fulfilment of his promise had broug 
great sorrow, hardship and loss of hfe^ 
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s{U'i’t‘ i ill' « !lv W i '1 t 7 
lln<u>-.uiil 5« l'< lJ<i5 I- t . 
of w.u ' 111 * li 1 sb< . n>> I n J sh* w.dSs 
of C.ulli.igi- li. nl»! t* f}, \ ,;,,5 ,v(i>’ 

luniM' Itvilhd t.i (hr s,j, 
tin* end of lid* stMud ..Id .>tv » i i .ni’.tngi* 
after the ilnid Pisno \\,o. i pi n * , 


teaching hints 

1. Map. Hi.uv till' tnip f.iji tl diJ.i; Hull- 
nihal's mattli fn.m .spnii ti. ItiK. e that 
the cluldum uiui. i utud ih. tJtit,. uUies 
eiicounleied Pmuii.-. K!,,.!;.* .n.d Alps, 
Point out the 1<<". to ( .lUh o*,. i..,w (li.u 
.she was no kiiigor 'Upsuiii* i,u tht* m .e 

8 . Roman generals, Iiotn.i; t!» Putuc 
Wars the Rum.iu aumi w. i,* !, t! i.y . ..usub. 
Ihese otheiaK often li.u! iiub* t xy, ui me of 
waifarc, aiul ilu y mu,* nu lu.Uili fm muU 
an expeuenred genei.d .is H.uii.ib.d, Ihe 
mcrcenaues of Cnilli.ige yeie a p.ud army 
whose career was liglilii.K, Aflei the Pvimc 
Wars, Marius introduced the .system of a 
paid army to Rome. 



M H 1 K U T \ Si ■ K (t 

8. W&r. Mh Si i <!,. * 5 ■ ! }.’ 

is connfrtffl wjUS. w it in I s* 1-* I.. , 1 V 

when '■ 'sr- «■ >-<,5* , . 

tragedy atrd i'S««n fl'* Ji;*-.’-*" ' f 1 . 

story of Ktrfnf ."sjkS ( itM .!?• i'' ■ ‘.i:’ .• • 

instaiue of tlto j' >•;'.? : ji.i.-Sn* 

bet WITH li.st 

4. Tim0 cStArt. >■ tS, 4 si* •S.s:d*-i, 
clearly tiiulcr .( snd tS.'* <fitn> l! < 

and A.D. M.ihr '.ui'’ tlwil ll,'V < jjj ii.tJjiv 
tell hi'W m.inv . 1. r.* j-* * ! 'su' <• 

llannilfal lived Ui sed i ;i m*- 

lesson tfi te.ith tin ''* unj- ;{ sni i-sU'., 1 ?;! 
recapitulate thiiii bv bis'l •jo> ii-ai *.v5i< n 
ever fipiHtitnintv in't!'' tS,* 

draw till ir ossn " I im - - f 1 :ssc .15. d n. > :( 
natru'S and dati * as n^putid 

6 . Elephanta. lie pi. < 3 .w ,4 
in an auiiv had a ih m rah a < !!•< t in ti.« 
enemy: tiny W't< hn'i* ..nd i>wi!>d 3 i,;h 
akive mm and la*'i ' •; tia l.nwdih, 

a numl« r i-l iM.win'ii caild •!)< ct d-iwit 
atntws \ulh impunitv *11 lie f< >• hibav. 
horses iUfl patm ’.tu> S,< n at t!a- iplit i<i 
them, 

6 . Army, K* vi <■ fi. ru tin)' to tijin- th>* 
facts mmeimmf (In* i;mii.ii apjs ijaiii'- nt 
the upiKJsmg auiii' M,ttiv < hiMu 11 , 1 ' |H-t 1 
ally m these d,ivi» of tin* i nu ina and win h ■ 
take no timihle to i/tirik, and il is highly 
necessary ft»i the teadi'-r tn piivmt, as far 
as possihle, Iikisv thinking mi the part of 
the child. Ask a rlass tn di.tw “imi' of the 
soldieis 111 H.mmhars atniy, and it i>. alni'i-t 
certain that vanti dtawings will tMitaiii 
soldieis in khaki with inod'-in i.tiaiiii' 
(On one ocra'.mn whin .1 il,i-,>. v.,e. .ekid hv 
llie water to draw a piilnre of Moses, tiiosl 
of the diawings showtd the patnanh m a 
modem felt hat,) 
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7. Memory work. ;,4} If.-imilcar made his 

n H.iJ.mI i! j sMiahi- Out he, wmild always 

f' thi' K'.mai!-. If.) Harmlcar went to 

’ i"‘‘ t bp on, l.i take the silver nnne.s and 

t ' MM'f mm j a I,i>. army, (c) Hannibal 
'!• ■ 1 >d t I if id a groat army over the Alps 
a {'V I» i!v 'J] After m.uiy years of fighting 
H.mmlsd h.id to leave Italy to defend 
« .rfhmi*. He w.is he.iien for the first and 
3i I time at Z.un.i. (r) Ihe Uoman.s took 
( .itth.Mje ar.d destroyed it, 

8 . Exercises,- (u) Where was Carthage? 
o; Why w'l le there many rich merchants in 
< ,sflli,u;e’ (c) wcie Rome and Carthage 
mmae.? (i) ^\’lly did Harnilcar go to 
>j'ain? k) ^\’hat was Ilanmbars plan for 
.stt.e-kmg Rome’ f/) What do you think 
>4 Haiimh.i! as a man? (g) Why did the 
Ih'm.uii burn farlhage? (A) Wute sentences 
to t xplain tli.rf (r) Hannibal when a boy 
mi, ml to be a soldier, (a) Hannibal was 
I Ml idirate of his men. ( 3 ) Tlio pa.ssagc of 
fl.i* Al]is w.is a tlangetmis undertaking. 
U) n.inmb.d vva*. a clever soldier. 

9. BiacklKiaTd Huinmary,— 

H ared and jealmisy sprang up between 
Kotne and Carlhage, 

A great Curlbagiiiitm gencial named 
Hamiliar planned to conquer Rome, 

Nine year-old Hannibal, his son, promised 
to carry out the plan when lie grew up. 

No (lifikulties could make him lose 
heart. 

In spite of danger, weariness, cold and 
hunger, he led Ids army across the Alps 

But tile Roman .senate and people weie 
wise and strong. 

AUhoufth Haiuiilial won nearly all Italy, 
he lost it again. 

Reaving Italy foi ever, he went home to 
(\irthagc to die, and the city was 
destroyed. 
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A Roman Ciiarioi Radj 

(Cla^s Picture N« rB in llic iHirlluliii) 


A DESCRIPTION of a chariot race is 
given in the Children’s Story of this 
lesson. See, also, the account in the 
Reference Book. 

INTRODUCTION 

Rome supreme in west and east.— Alter 
the Roman conquest of Carthage and the 


final sack of the city in i (h ii c , Komi' 
proceeded to make heiMlf siHHciiie in the 
Mcditciranean. Of tlie twti C.aitlmgimuii 
possessions, Sicily and Sp.Lin, wliirli tlie 
Romans had anneved, Sioly leadily at t eptt'd 
the rule of Rome, and as the years passed 
became more and moie a pait of Italy, 
Spain proved a more difficult contpiest, 
for the Spanish tribes in their mountain 
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fl t)tr</r)gli'*l(Y i'tsjfjit <!< j-'j.it'K f i 

tlicii ludi’i** r.v IJ’, lit. 

the (tmiitiy vv.i*. iui iH;, uhihi' ii .md 
—700 bet.uni’ Kninaii Itrtif-'ty, 

frttin fhtj*', th*" j. it- 

\v(‘re cmwilfl wjUi ft-ehi , .sn<l 

ni.inv th'''! !i.ii};< •! !■ r 5 ‘* 3 !-*if , ’Ah»i 
had Mill h<ti 4 ; ''jvf. < jn ISjMiii, 
-coo .Sflthfl diiwti with h t 1(1 

Siwiii**!! hdtii' . It w.i' itt tin, w.iy 
that Kciiie gj.S'lii.tHv ah '-ihitl th'- 
leiritoi}' ‘he ti'iKjU'lid, 

^\'hih‘ ki'iin' w.c. thii. iti.ikiijj.; 
_ 3 Qg her.self 111 the }' Ill'..t( t 3 ! 

west '“Iir w.s'. .i] >1 ‘ u) duiMi; thf 
alii'.iih 1 ivih • il let, M.i> i 'h-ni-* 
—200 fii.st frll ,i j'liy t<i till' rxti'iiihij}: 
^ piiwi-r t,f Ki.jii'*, 111* M.t* ■ >h>iiMi. 
liad *-( lit .11*1 t*« H.uimh.d ihiimg 
tlu! Seti'tid I'limi \V,(i, ,H(ti thi . 
.utiiiii iii.i'h* ,t !ia*ly I'xni'e h-r 

— Oa.ii hi Mild iitt** M.i't’ 

doiiia. 'Ihe iu;i>l i>)i.iliii\ w.fi ii<i 

nialih flit till til'll* ti< xiM*' hapnii. 
-100 and Mau'diniia hr* •inn* a K*>iii.ni 
pniviiiie 

(Irecef lu'.vt < laiiin d alleiitii'ii. It 
” had hi'en itunlaiiu**! a fue ‘itat**, 
hut when snine nf the chuk <ilii-> 
—300 iev*iU against Htmuii tide, 

the legions invaded tlie land and 
ikifked anti Inmnd the tnaiitifiii 
—too city of r<ninlli. 'Iliis was in tlie 
feaiiu; yonr, i.jti n ( , that (aitliage 
was destioycd, (Ihe Hte of Conntli 
was rcsetth'd hy Koiiian (olonists in 
il 6 n.c, and it foon heiaine one of 
-600 o'itu s of the Koiiian eiii{*iie ) 

h'roin the time of the fall of ( *inntli 
the (li'eek .states and litiis paid 
■700 tiibnle to Koine, and in the ne.vt 
eciitury (heeie heianie a Kuinan 
pioviiK e, 

Meanwhile the Roman jwiwei was 
slowly pushing eastwatd In i.5d n.c, 
—900 western <nd of the pinnn.sula of 
Asia Minor, together with the Greek 
cities on its coast, was formed into 
—1000 the province of Asia. The Roman 


Klitilh', ha\nut oiiiwle lin* d in tlie Wi t 
tl,*‘ nnpije of t ,n!h,u;*‘ .ui*l in the t asl tlie 
d'*innn*'ti- of A!*"ianrlei. w.ii now the thnf 
]< wti in the M> *1111 nan* an woiM We have 
n**w f'l '< j h'lW Rome tiihd fins inifditj’ hen 
(age, l’''iii;hf at the i ” 4 of s'liniii h Iiinod' h* d, 

Tlie Medttmajieiui world under Roman 
rule. 'I hi Kom.iii imthfid of a*inuni leiiiig 
c* nijnu«*i !,u,d. w.i. f»i fonn tlnta into 
piiivim* who e mil. dill, nits wne loingeilid 
1*1 p.iv tnhiite t'l Koine and t'l a<(ept the 
inie Ilf K*-inan otli* i.iK. Kiit tin *e oflmals 
'•i-ii fiaii.*! that the .tdiniiiisiiatioii of a 
pi la line gave gn af ojipoi tniiiln s foi phiiiii* i, 
aiei many i*ii*vinn.d> faied vviitihedly .it 
the h.ind'. of i.ip.nif.iis g'<ivi iiiois, wlio e.ired 
little f..i the will.n*' of tliose they goveiin'd 
and ".light to eninh till iiisi Ivi s. Ihehindiii 
of the Miuqueud people was luf it.ised hy the 
taagatln ids, win* i- ext'.ilions and eouuplioii 
Wire *11 j.roveihial, that they aieilassed with 
•inneis 111 the New lestameiit. 

Ihe .olnnid 'liali**!! of the empire was (oiii- 
niesiially higldv profitahle, Wealth Iiom the 
(onquemi leiiil*»iies ihiuu'd into Ronu' and 
hidl luMiiious t.i-les .iniong the lugliei 
(lasM's, wl)ii l*^!^h.lIl|;ed their simple houses, 
plain ilothis and fing.il diet for el.ihmate 
liuildiug-. mil '^ilks and simijitiious ban- 
ijnets, ‘I loop, of sl.ives, piisoiieis of wai 
Imiight fiom tlie StvLte, mniisteied to (licit 
wants, lint while tlie ikli grew mlier, 
the jHMir giew jmorer. Much giain was 
hroiight to Roim* as tnlnitt: fiom toii- 
quiied lands, and wheat foiild he imiKiited 
theaply fiom the puivmces, especially fioiii 
hiidy and North Afika. Its pure fell 
so low that peasants roiild no longer 
snpisiil tln-mselves and their families on 
the pme of the eiojis they laisetl, 'liny 
weie obliged to sell tin ir lands to licit 
lapitahsts, who combined m.iny small fauns 
into wide p.istme hinds woikcd by gangs of 
slaves. The oiigimd smallholdeis themselves, 
in danger of staivatinri, dnftcd into the 
cities, especiallji to Rome, wheic they lived 
in huge tenements three or four storeys 
high, existing as best they could, lliey 
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were politically important, however, since the races ran tiieir course without any fata] 
their votes influenced elections, and candi’ accidents. 

dates for office won their favour by gifts of Theatrical performances were haidly less 
free food, and gladiatorial shows and chariot popular, and siicli plays as were rcpicsentcd 
races to amuse them. These poor citizens, were either adaptations from t!ie Greek, bom- 
together with the rabble of worthless bastic tragedies, or low comedies. The Roman 
characters who always infest large cities, crowd particularly ddightcd m pantomimes 
formed a dangerous mob, which soon began performances in which a .single dancer acted 
to play its part in the history of the times in her own person all the parts of a love 
and to sway many a political crisis by its story, or other scene, while a chouis sang 
insistent demands for "bread and games ’’ an accompaniment. Theie wcic also variety 
Chariot races were a very popular foim entertainments, m winch aciobats, juggleis 
of entertainment. The chariots were usually rope dancers, and biiffooms exTiibited tlieir 
drawn by four horses, though any number skill before the people. Very different was 
from two to seven was possible The chariots the Roman taste from that of the Giccks 
were obliged to make seven circuits of the The pcrformancc.s winch appealed most 
low wall, or spim, in the centre of the strongly to the Roman palate were the 
course. "Fouling" was allowed and even animal baitings and gladi.itoiial combats 
encouraged, and the audience considered of the arena, Tlu'sc took ]ilac(‘ in buildings 
itself defrauded of its lawful enjoyment if known as amphitheatres', or douhlc-tlicatu's, 
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because the ‘■eats, in.ste.ul (if fdiaiiiifi a 
semi-cuclc as in the Gni'k thf .itre. i.ui in a 
complete ciicle romul tlie cf'iitial MnuUd 
space, 01 afcna (frum the latm aicna, 
"sand”). Saviif'e wild Itinnght hein 

all parts of the enipiie, wcu* let lr.«M* to t«.a 
each other to ])ifees. oi to destiny uiminaK 
When tills .siioit palh d, slave, sjx-inlly 
trained for tif'htin/.;, known as iihidi(iliir<; 
(from the Latin j’Jmlui';, "a sword"), w«ie 
set to fif,'ht eaih othei to the death. ’IlifM' 
cruel sports' beraiiie tin* chief aiim,serii<‘nt of 
the Roman rahhle, .ind they were (.elehr.ited 
on every ptdsihh' orrasioii. 'riie Roman 



(',r AinAiiiiei 

On llic lid In n In nilv .it mol tl nil lU r Mrjiini, i Minfi mill 
visor, Qfi »trm (in In') to ht ,4 Mi}, a R hi < (' ili ^rni ft* m 
his left IcK nift ‘ij'i't'iii Ht ii.) 1 4 i HI t f ►in'l »-*• • 4 t »ii .•■•I 

sword. lloiHwoundid in lu.h (I tiiii and dii<t>|<MiK hi'vtdtn Id 
to Iho })i>i!ctiturh fur uirii y 

plebeians, once worthy of a full share in the 
government of the State, .sank into an idle, 
shiftless mob, fed and amused at the pnblie 
expense. A Roman wiiti'i dedaied that 
only two things were neeclfnl to keep th(« 
Roman populace in good Innumu "luead 
and games" (paiiem el citeenses), and in 
time the mob caiiic to demand these as their 
iiglit. 

The changes wludi were taking place in 
the life of Rome were, however, not all evil. 
Increase of luxury meant also met ease m 
culture The conquest of Greece and the 
surrounding states brought Rome into 
closer touch with Greek art, literature and 


thought. Ilidii and . of tulfmtd (mak*., 
•.oinc as ‘la\i and ‘mne as h* e im n. settled 
111 Kofiie, iiiid a ksiMwlfdc;e of Hellenistic 
(nltiuf .-jiuad among tlie iqipei classes. 
It beiaini* the fa hion asii'-ni! th“ nobles to 
liave (ficok fnloi. fot fbu! ( hildieii, to 
patioih‘e (luek pli\ n i.tti'., attorn, wiiteis 
and aiti.t., to i ollt 1 1 Iriii'k books and 
fi(.i'-mes of .lit, and imitate Gieek fashion . 
in di< .s .mil In li.c\ioiii. 'I he Roiiiaii woiM 
evtiywln ie felt the vitaliMiig inflin'm c of 
an oldi'i and iiiliei nr dilation, 

Thepohtiealrelonners. - 'Ihe yai i ; ', n.c,, 
width saw the Roman jniwer t'.\t' iided to 
.Sjuin and Asia, abo wiliie'-scil the beginning 
of the first attempts to u fotm the political 
abiisi s of the ii'jmbhi. 'Hu* fiist lefoimeis 
were twii luothcis of noble bntb, 'Iiberius 
and (tains Giaithns, Tliey weie giaiidsons 
of Stipio Afin anils, the genetal who vau- 
epushed Ilaiiiiihal, and theii niothei Gotnelia 
liet aiiie, the riassie, tyjK- of Koniau inother- 
hood. When libeiiie; wse. only tidily yeais 
old he was eleeted .i tiibnne, and at oiue, 
bionght in a land kiw to lehuni agueultiue, 
lie puijHjsed to take tin* public land fiom 
the gieat nobles wlio fannid it, divide 
it into small holdings and give it to the 
IMiciur cilir.ens. His piopoail at once 
aiousecl a storm of piole‘,t fioin the u«h 
nobles, who persuaded anothei liibnne to 
\c‘lo the. bill. Tibeims, in tlefiaincr of all 
l.iw' and rustoin, had tins tiibiuie cqcc teil 
fiom the senate, and the bill w.is passed. 
Knowing that the noliles would lake then 
levenge so soon as his leim of ofTitc expiied, 
Ibc' yomig iidoimer, roiitiary to custom, 
sought leeleclion as a tiibime, Ihe fuiy 
of the semilois was aimi.sed; theie was a 
iiiass.ui(* in the hoiiini, and In* and Ihiee 
hundietl of his followeis weie ‘lain, i j j ii c , 

Ten ye.iis later Ins luotliei Gams betaine 
tiibnne and look up the task of lefoiiii. A 
new law liad b<‘en passed by wlmli a tii!iiiiic‘ 
might be elected year aftm ycsir, and Crains 
hoped to fill this olheo and become a soil of 
dictator. He won pojnilar siqgioit by 
lowering the piice of gram. A measure was 
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passed that state-owned grain must be sold 
at about half its ordinary price. The land 
laws proposed by his brother were re-intio- 
duced, and he provided work for the poor 
by building roads. He believed that the 
time had come to weld the Italian peoples 
into closer unity, and he proposed that all 
the pnvileges of citizenship should be given 
to Latin colonists, and that the Italian 
allies should be allowed to hold property 
under Roman law. But these measures 
displeased his supporters, who thought that 
Rome would be still more crowded and that 
their own lives would be harder in conse- 
quence. He was not re-elected as a tubune, 
and when he was no longer piotected by his 
office the nobles aimed at his destruction. 
In the tumult that followed Gams and three 
thousand of his followers were slain. 

Tibenus and Gams Gracchus failed in their 
work of reform through putting their trust 
m the fickle mob. Future leadcis found 
support from a much more stable body — the 
Roman army. The next two agitators were 
both military leaders. Gains Marius was a 
rude soldier of low birth, but an able and 
honest man. He had won military fame 
by his success in war, especially m repelling 
a dangerous invasion of barbarians who 
threatened to break into Italy The other 
leader was Lucius Cornelius Sulla, a noble- 
man of education and culture. He won 
inilitaty honours in the social war between 
Rome and her Italian aUies, which ended 


was in the cast, M.iriu“> ami hn dunuirats 
gained the powa and iiia^'atrfd the leading 
aribtociaK On Sulla' , ii'turn he avenge d the 
death of his frinid, by iiiutdiiing all the 
leaders of the di mncMtii" p.tiiy. He w:is then 
made "Pcipctiml Dut.dMr' .usd, fm the first 
time since the e.\[m!-i'‘n of tlx kings, Rome 
was governed bv tuie ni.m .''iilla, liowimer, 
resigned Ins bindt ‘•me i Jlec .iRer cmly 
three years of luh* n<* ntind to his villa 
at Naples wh(U‘ he dn tl a fe w months 
aftcrwaidh. The most sjtl, ndid fmiei.d ever 
known w.is amnded him, .iiid mi Ins inomi- 
meiit was engi.iitd tlte iteuiption, "No 
fiiend ever did him a kimliie' and no 
enemy a wrong, vsitliont bi mg' fully leprud." 


CHILDREN'S STORY 

Some results of tho ternblo wars. .'Xfier 
the fall of Caith.ige tleie weie no other 
gieat enemies to tO'iible Ki<me, and .she 
grew more and imtie pnwiifn!. 'Ihe Roman 
legions inau'lnsl even win le, inmpnimg a.s 
they went. Spam at the wi -l t ml of the 
Mcditerr.mean and .‘^inlv in the centre 
became linini'S for Rinnans, and at lln* east 
end Roman power spuMtl into Am.i Minor, 
Macedonia and Gii'ece. In f.u t this gieat 
.sea was so siurumuled by Kmn.m iHcses.sions 
that it was called "the Kmuaii hike." 

When we read of the wondetfiil maidi of 
Hannibal and Im. sifidin., anfl of the con- 


only when Rome extended the pnvileges of 
citizenship to all loyal Italians. (Thus one of 
the aims of Gaius Gracchus was achieved 
within thirty years of his death ) Sulla 
gamed still greater fame by his conquest of 
Mithndates, king of Pontus, in Asia Minor, 
who had threatened the Roman possessions 
m the east. Thus Marius triumphed m the 
west and Sulla in the east. 

The two leaders were nvals in politics as 
well as in war Their very different social 
positions naturally led Marius to become 
the head of the democratic, and Sulla of the 
anstocratic, party The rivalry between the 
two led finally to civil war. While Sulla 


quests of the Roman hgi'iii'^ il might stem 
that wai is a gieat and gloimns tiling. I.et 
us now look at the othm side of the pn tuic, 
We ahoaily Knnw tli.il (he line < ity of 
Cailhage was destioyed Diuiiig the wais 
in Gieecc, the beautiful and ain ient city of 
Corinth met the s.inie kite. In the nmldlc 
and south of Il.dy Ihuuiihal had laid waste 
the country, and when the vuhheis udunied 
from the wars they fmmd tlieir fauns 
deserted, and then wives and (hildien 
staiviiig. In Rome, too, all was not well, 
Here was going on a teiuble .stniggle between 
the nobles and the people, and much of their 
cause for dispute wa5 due to the wars. 
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The nobli'?, y<tu will lemmiUcr, h.irl flu: 
largest slinn- m the gnvermnf'nt, ull the 
important State wen* iluecn hem 

among them, and they were tin* hsulers in 
tlie army. As a iomiU nf the wai*, and 
conquests the iinblrs Ineaine exiecdingly 
nch, Ennnunus tie.rsnres wrre hrnught fn 
Rome from the niiupiennl land., ,ind the 
nobles received huge sums cd imnii v as 
rewards fni their vahmr m battle I lie 
Roman governnis of the new pt'cvinees taxed 
the peoide heavily and aftei flu ir year nf 
office retmned tn Rnme tn h\e like {iiimes 
The tax enlleetnis in the new lands, and the 
meicluuith who traded there, alike bn ami- 
rich. 

The rich people ol Rome. I lius the i irh men 
of Rome giew lielier than evet bi fnre. They 
were no longer contented with the simple one- 
roomed house siuh as tln-ii falheis had, but 
built large maii'-ioii.sandlH aulifnlpalaiessiKh 
as they bad .seen in (uecee A huge Roman 
maiistoii was often atnuiged ,is -.imwii in Hie 
Class Pie.tuu! 'No. j.;. A vi-itoi to the hou.se 
entered a pouh, or vestibule, and knot ked at 
the door. Peiiiaps he would Iieai a paimt 
that liiing in a eage oveihe.iil s.iy m Gieek, 
"Come in," or "You ate weltoine." A 
.slave admitted him to the pass.i|'e, on the 
floor of whieli he would peihaps see a pRlme 
of a dog in mosaic woik, that is a picluic 
made up of tiny pieces of rolouied stones. 
Other slaves would eonducl tlm visitor 


place oiH-n to the .sky and surrounded 
by a iMloisnade In the uncovered space 
Wire slirnbs, floweis, statues, seats and 
a lonntam The courtyard was surrounded 
by sfver.d other rooms and beyond it was 
a pietty g.uden 'Ihe visitor would have 
nnifh to iidnme in a rich man’s house, 
'lluie wi le isiintings on the walls, beautiful 
m«“.ue pu lines on the floois, mailile statues, 
rii h hangings and silvei and gold plate. Wc 
iiad of one Roman genei.il who retmned 
fioin M.uedoiiia with two Inmdred and fifty 
wagon lo.ids of tueek sl.itues and paintings, 
'Iheic well- m .iddition pipes for running 
w.iti-i anil watm, hot and cold baths. In 
winter the house* was heated by hot air 
wliuh was piodueeil hv a fmn.ice below 
the fliioi.s aiul p.issecl up fines inside the walls. 
I hell* were also large eoiiper or hionxe 
leeepUeles ealled biameis m whieh charcoal 
WMs bund, and these biaziei.s were carried 
alnnit the Iniilding to any place wheie a fire 
WMS needed. A liih man would have sevcual 
gt.md houses in dilfeient i>.u'ts of the 
country, and he would be .dmost eeit.iin 
to have a scMsidi* villa, where he and his 
family would go duiing the Iiot hi-ascm, 
file uch now diesscii m silk and doth of 
gold, and turned tlieii ine.ds into luxurious 
b.uicpiets 'lliey mde much m statc-ly 
{.images, oi were cauied by slaves in htteis, 
and the women woie uhundanee of jewetlc-ry, 
Moii-ovei, the vietoiious aiinies had brought 


to the hall, which had once been the 
whole Roman house. In the iniddlc* of 
the maible floor was a b.isin to catdi 
the ram water fioni the iqiemiig in the 
loof, and leading out fiom tlie hall 
were m.iny looms hedrooius, dining 
room, hbiary, and .so on. 'Ihe mastei 
received his guest m tin* leieptioii 
room, whi'ie tliey would talk together 
rcclmmg on couches, for it wms the 
cu-stom m Rome a.s in Greece to u'dme 
at meals, when wnting or talking. 
The master would show his guest 
through a passage-way into thcpei istyle, 
or courtyard. This was a charming 



[Willi 

Homan Slasiih: Vhea 

The bouse isbuUton piks, a rmherrnnn <iitsatthc RmjI o(» pilloi rrotvnrd 
by a figure o£ HcrcuUs. 
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back thousands of captives to sell in the 
slave markets, so that a rich man might 
hire troops of slaves to "wait on him and 
enable him to live in idleness 

Some of these slaves, such as those who 
came from Greece, were educated men, and 
they worked as clerks and libraiians, and 
were generally well treated by their mastcis 
But on some of the great farms of southern 
Italy and in Sicily the slaves lived a wretched 
life. They worked under the stern eye of 
slave-drivers, and at night were chained 
together in miserable barracks. On several 
occasions they revolted and did much 
damage to life and property. 

We must not forget, however, that some 
good use was made by the wealthy of their 
new nches The nobles began to care more 
for the education of their sons In the 
olden days fathers thought it enough for 
their boys to learn the Twelve Tables of the 
law. But now the nobles began to send their 
children to the schools, which were mostly 
kept by Greeks who had been brought to 
Rome, In tune poets and writers arose in 
Italy and educated Romans were able to 
read the legends of early Rome, such as the 
story of the brave Horatius, and the twins 
Romulus and Remus More and more 
papyrus rolls of books appeared and wealthy 
Romans had libraries in their houses. Such 
men spoke Greek and Latin and were highly 
educated people. 


The poor people ol Rome.— The ordinal 
people of the cities worked much in tl 
same way as men work in cities to-da' 
Some prepared wool and wove it into dotl 
others were shoemakers, potters, smith 
carpenters, batchers and shopkeepers- soni 
were doctors, surgeons, undertakers a,i 
clerks. Many men acted as porters, wh 
earned loads from the docks with the hcl 

Wagons wci 

forbidden to be used in the streets durin 
the day, so that all goods had to be came 
by men from place to place. At night th 
noise from the rumbling goods wagons wa 
very great. The people lived chiefly o 


bread and on vegetabh-s pirpared in v.nious 
ways ivitli olive oil Tlien' wen- no bakers 
in Rome until lyt p. r , and up to that time 
the women gif.un.l the giain and bakeil tlie 
bread When bakeis set up tlieu riiops they 
akso acted as inilhus, and kept donkeys to 
turn the iiiiiK 

While the ihli wire plowing ndiei, the 
pool weie glowing ptoiu as a result of the 
wars, llie lands with b Home mnrjiH'ied 
wcie obliged to .send tnbub- to Die rity and 
they often sent it in the foitn of wheat. 
Great ships laden with grain failed up the 
Tiber, and this giain was s,,],i ,nu, h nioie 
cheaply than that giown by the Roman 
fanneis. Winn the Kojuaiis loiild not get 
enough money for then giant they ifnild not 
affoid to pay their w-akinni, and one hy 
one they weie nUigi d to < ell fin n famis and 
go into the towns to earn a Jniiig ,is best 
they might, ’llie hums wiie bougiit hy the 
nobles, who .set ihi it ilavi s h* woik on them, 
These unhaj)j>y men ueie be.iten if fh(>y ,]i,i 
not woik, anil weie p.ud no w.iio's, imt they 
gicw so niueli gi.un the jni, (. 

lowci still, .ind yi't itiuie f.unnis had to 
give iij) tlieii sm.dl funis .lud Wiindei to 
the cities. 

Die jioor jieople in the i iin s, .md esjiei i.dl}' 
in Rome, were veiy uiihaiipy. Instisid of 
living on then own faniis m the eoimtiv, 
they were eiowtled logi ther m huge luiildiiigs, 
three or four stoiej-'i higli. I here were so 
many of these poor liti/ens that there was 
not enough woik for all and h.uely ennngh 
food. Many of them betaine slaves, many 
joined the imny, Imt most of thmii wandeied 
III the streets, an idle mob le.idy for any 
mischief that iniglit lonie In liaiirl Tims 
wc see tiiat the Roni.m loiitjuesls wlmh 
had made the iidi veiy ii<ii, had made the 
poor yeiy pom, ,uid the stub* between the 
two classt's iiKUMst'fl, 


Brea^ and games.- llu- jmor as well as 

the rich liad the ught to vole ha those who 
wished to become seuatois or other officcis, 
so the Roman nohh‘s g.ive away large 
quantities of fiee food to the fxior in order 
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\Viii> llrAM- lit’}*; r> ins ? 

A b«r !« ('!■ S! *l!a J ' ^ -1 f , « •»»? »»■ '' »! ' ' ’ . » 

bMlUrlinwIHiA*!"’''*' »* M 1 »‘w t I '' => ' . »>'> -»’■ 

' r, . .j I, < r» , a;, » ' 


aiul . I'f" ) 1‘Mit! f)n tiu' c'^i" 
li.ij ,• 1! tL‘ \ .It*' ' .j tli( .'•Imut 

1 -* . «]i, hint till' 'ti'l/' arifl 

t'.* tT.r ,t 'Ar,v.,«iil 3h>k f-l t)ir‘ 
I’.- 1 11 ,<’,1 ut 1 - 'ik‘, ri'tnnl .uni 
tf 5.’ >■ 3l. it *5 .• jit<jiiutv li.ivc thi'ir 

(i .wn fi..' 1% rlfi'uiii'ij, 

U'!- (3 < .iHur ' UH lit . tvlu'li 

Iv j/n‘ .un! <i(u . (mi 

<{ V'.u . It !i 'hitsMill 


that they itii|;ht tf'tn l'<r thun .*t f 5 »- »Itr 
tions. The iioMi s tn<ii t“ j'h (h- 3'<r 
by giving tin iii fn r .imn- riu' ut . I h“V 
arranged P>r fights IrftvnTi <|.ut ..r tn<si 

condemned to d'Mtli. tie *• i»<"i ami ii ?,< , 
generally fmiglit with fw .t<K ami w.j,.' 
called gladi.iloi-., fi-.m ,i l„itui 

meaning su<//J Cirf.it tmiMuii,. i«ll«d 
amphilluMlrcs wen* cicefoi f..r (h< «• 'h w 
These were uv.il ot uuul.ir Innhiui,;, wuh 


f ■! ti. III tl> '• d(V' to titidi'i .t.uid 

i. Vi i,>‘ n ItMii ' I (luid. 

Cihurriot racM. tin v h.vl (intuit 

so-, ’.ih*- t}.c (iiiijj. tiinin. wetc 

1 '.!j{ to Vihi. !i Sh-m uidml ex' iti <1 cnloitki 1 1 
i;.v.d>d fit (• ft dav .uid ludidav. t‘t sn* 
the r.u 

A (iitu. w,t. .1 I'.ng u.iitDW lu'ld '.ui 
t.uuh.l !»v ‘(.U*. ,<ti‘i hiitlduti;,, like a 
in dnu f toll'.ill lud'l l)''V.ji tht> iinddli* (*l 


rising tints of vMts •iiitotituiuu; .ut >3*11 
space calletl the .uni.i. fn-m .1 l.itm w .id 
for the sitnd with whuli llu' gt..«j,d \i.i. 
Coveted, At the Ucjmituiig i<f t.ju' •«( tin (* 
shows tlietf would Ih* .1 wild 1 m, t t hittd 
when men with javidui , and .utosv- 'lu.wtd 
their skill in killing wild animds lion 
would come a wild Itea-.t hi;hl .Mt.uii t 
bisons, Wolves, lions, tigeis, .i thuuMisn- n 
an eltiphant. In them* (t.nfcst*. ti nian n u.t!lv 
had no Eidy .uniour othn th.tn l .uid.ige . 
round his tight ann and legs. Knh uohh-. 
employed baiuK of .sl.tves to i.uis.ok 
conquered (ountties for annnals f«.r the 
arena, riiu chief conib.it of the d.iv was the 
fight between men, J,c f us jiji imr the * > 1 ju 
At the appointed time fiie oJ 

gladi.ilor.s enlet'i the aieii.i, th'y 1 .u.id'- 
mund and f>:dnt(* the juc'idint, Snue .tie 
in full aiinoiir, other.s hghtlv e'pnpjHd with 
a lialf-.slueld ami f.jie.u, .uul ..ftll otla i 
carry a sh;up thiee ptongid <,jH.it' and ,i 
tasting net, in which (ht.y etidi.ivout to 
enmesli an etiemy fully aimed, \\‘h<n a 
man falls he holds tip his lingir in snpi t*f 
defeat, and looks ruimd hoping for nit'uy 
from the spectators. If they ate pleased 
with his skill they wave their haiicikeiciiiefs 


the. I It* i.jii i I'lVi* w.ill i.ilhd a bitekhme, 
.u.d .it • uh I ltd of the h,k‘ kh'.iu* stood three 
t d! glid'd (oiu , or Thu thiviun 

I, el to i.tte iheit (hruud. "•Veil times loimd 
the w.iSl, nuknjg .1 'h.ttp Uitn e.uh time 
t'-m.d tl.c loitet At the end lie, if the 
wiimiug p.'st w.is .1 sirmtnre hi,uing 'evi n 
hi'.ti.''*.( !i ij.' d h dl ., .itul .it the othei en'l 
Wf'le iiX'd "Veil hi'Ui/e eiolphius. As ,1 
th.uiot jsis'd the hid ,in egg w.is 

tikm ftiun thr* st.uul, .uid as it went hy 
the title t P'l'-l, ,i dolj'ihin was tinned, so that 
the j.jH'itatois couh! readily see how a r.ue 
was g«img. 

l-(.m th.iiitds twik juiit in a race and isoh 
was jsiinted ted, white, green or blue To 
i.tili diaiiot four liuises were, h.unessed and 
the dtiveis woie dose fitting e.ijis and shiils 
of the '.inift colour as their eliaiiot. The 
•hilt was f.istmed by thongs wound loiiiid 
and toiind the waist, h.ath diiver, loo, 
wiajip'-d the ends of the hoises' reins round 
hi. Iwidy, and in his belt he earned a sh.up 
knife with which he could quickly cut tlie 
t% ms iti case* of an ac eid(*nl. T his vc*ty ofbm 
hiHijH’iied at thcsh.up lutns loutul Umc'ones. 
(Jreat exedtement {irevailed when a race was 
to take place, and it was the topic of < on- 
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versation for weeks together. When the 
day arnved the people assembled m thou- 
sands. The consuls, and other magistrates, 
and the senators in their white robes edged 
with purple sat in the reserved seats. Near 
by sat the knights, each in his toga edged 
with two narrow bands of purple. The 
knights were the gentlemen horsemen of the 
army during war time, and merchants and 
traders during times of peace. Ladies were 
present in great numbers, ail looking very 
happy and gay in their prettiest dresses. 
The blare of trumpets is heard and the 
people stand up excitedly in their seats 
waving hands, fluttering handkerchiefs and 
shouting out the names of the dnvers. A 
procession led by a president has been 
formed and it now enters the circus under 
an archway Slowly the procession passes 
round for aU to see, and then the chariots 
are shut m separate stalls at one end of the 
building. Now every voice is hushed, and 
all eyes are fixed on the president who 
stands up with a white flag in his hand. 
He throws it down The barriers arc 
pulled back, and out thunder the chariots 
madly racing to be the first to turn round 
the cones One egg is removed, one dolphin 
is turned. Another! Another! There is 
only one egg left! The excitement grows 
intense. The Red wins! Well turned! Well 
done, Green! A tremendous roar goes up 
as Red flashes past and wins the race. 
Twenty or more races take place and at 
the end the winners receive the palm branch, 
gold, silver, clothes and other gifts of 
vanous kinds. For many days to come the 
people of Rome will talk of nothing else 
but the chanot races in the circus. 

So we see that the constant cry of the 
poor in Rome at this time was, “Give us 
bread and games,” and to keep them quiet, 
and prevent them from rising in arms, 
“bread and games” were given freely. 

Some wise men in Rome were greatly 
worried at the sad state of affairs. Several 
clever men tried to put matters right by 
providmg work for the poor, or by taking 
lands from the rich, but their efforts led to 


fighting and blontblH’d hriween the two 
cla.sses, and nothing s.iti'.f.u fory was done 
until a great ni.m. Julius nilod m 

Rome Of this man we sli.ill hear in tlic next 
lesson. 

teaching Hmrs 

1. Map.— It will liaully bt‘ ma 1 'i.saiv, with 
children in the thiid y<*.ir, t>» go into the 
details of Rome's lonqiio'-t of the Mcditer- 
lancan aica. Um* .i map to inuiit out the 
various countries meiilionetl m the story — 
Spain, Sitilj', Amu Minoi, M.uedoma and 
Greece. See tli.it they uudei.st.ind tlic 
meaning of tlie tium "the Reiman lake” 
as applied to the Mediterranean If the 
children Iiavc done tlu* .‘^eeoiul Yeai’.s 
Course lofcicnce should he m.ide to the 
former empire of Alex.mder. 

2. The devastation caused by war. Tliis 
aspect of war sliould be u pisiteclly men- 
tioned m order to juevmt tlie tluldieii fioin 
imagining Unit war is .i giisit and gloiimis 
thing. Williout going into h.mowmg ilet.iils 
it is easy lot children to ])ii true something 
of the desolation piodmeri by the fall of 
Carthage and Coiinfl!, and of tlie state of 
Italy aider Hanmb.d’s mva>»ion. 

3. Cheap grain, - 'I he effect on the faimets 
of the supply of eheap gi.im fiom ronqueied 
countries and from the lands eultivated by 
slaves is of considei.dile iinportanre, in 
order that the children may umleistand wliy 
the countrymen drifted into the cities 
Contrast their change cif life fiom the lie.dtliy 
field work to living m the pat ked tenements 
of cities. Tlieie liad bet n sl.ives m Rome fiom 
very early limes, as it was eustomaiy to 
enslave prisoners of w,n. Siaveiy was 
common to all coiuiueimg ttninliies m isuly 
days. In Rome it giew to v.ist jtiopoi tituis 
and was a great factoi in the ultimate nun 
of the empire. 

4. Books. — The subjet t of svnting and 
books has been dealt witii in the comses 
for the first and sccoml years. It may he 
necessary, however, to explain again how 
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boys at school learned to write on wax 
tablets and how scribes copied books on 
papyrus. (See especially the chapters on 
WfUin^, and on Pms, Ink and Paper, in 
Vol I )- Make a special note of the influence 
of the Greeks, whether as captives or 
freedmen, in the education of the Romans. 

5. Memory work.— (a) The Romans con- 
quered all the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean Sea, (b) The conquest of so 
many lands brought great riches and many 
slaves to Rome, (c) Owing to the cheapness 
of grain farmers could not afford to grow it, 
and they left the country to live in Rome. 
(d) The rich bnbed the poor to vote for them 
by giving away food and arranging for 
fights m the amphitheatre and chaiiot races 
in the circus, 


6. Exercises,- (aj Why the Mediter- 
ranean Sea ralhd "the Rtmwu lake”? 
(b) How did the wars in.akc the nobles very 
rich? (c) \Miat did tin* nolfles tlo with their 
riclios? (d) Why riid tie* md-hs qu'M.ilIy 
buy Gieok ‘Tivc'.’ (r) X.mje a, many 
countries as }'<iu < m fioin wlurh '.lives were 
to be seen in Roum if) Why did llie Rfumui 
fanners leave tlie (oniitty tt) hve m the 
cities? (q) WiiV did the iiobh s sujijily the 
people With five foFtd? (;j) WImt w,is an 
ampliitheatic? (i) What was a (irnis? 
ij) Write .M'lltelK'es to esj'l.iiii th.lt - 
(i) Tlie Romans were tnieh (a) 'Iliey were 
fond of sixirt. (j) 'Ihev weie f;nal bnildiTS. 
(.}) Their ronqiusts I'roiight about great 
changes in Rome, fs;) ■li;t>if rorujiiests 
pioduced imuh unh.qipiijr ruiioiig some 
people. 
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INTKODUCTION 

Pomiwy and Caesar. The rarccn of 
M.iinn. .tin! Siili.i ‘.Innvn Iww rasily llir 
SI til- t'.nld !'t* mild liy oiic man if lie had 
tie* UmimiH hfliiiui him The lesson was not 
I-.it nil Sulla's fti(*nd and .siircessor in power, 
fmat ins Fmiipt ms, oi I’miipty. He began 
hm military earner by cui.shiug an insmrcc- 
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lion of Marius’s supporters m Spain. He 
followed this up by returning to Italy and 
putting down a rebellion of slaves, outlaws 
and discontented peasants, and he added 
to his military successes by defeating 
Mithndates of Pontus, who had again re- 
belled, and by annexing Syria as a Roman 
province He further enhanced his reputa- 
tion by his success in cleanng the Mediter- 
ranean of pirates who were endangenng 
the food supply of Rome, 

Pompey, like Sulla, had a rival. This was 
Gaius Julius Caesar, who, though of noble 
birth, favoured the republican party, since 
his father had been a supporter of Marius, 
who had married Caesar's aunt. As a young 
man Caesar aspired to become a popular 
leader and spent money lavishly on free 
food and pubhc games for the people. 

"Now Caesar immediately won many 
men’s good wills at Rome, through his 
eloquence in pleading of their causes; and 
the people loved him marvellously also, 
because of the courteous manner he had to 
speak to every man, and to use them gently, 
being more ceremonious therein than was 
looked for in one of his years. Furthermore, 
he ever kept a good board, and fared weU 
at his table, and was very liberal besides: 
the which indeed did advance him forward, 
and brought him in estimation with the 
people.” {Plutarch.) 

Wien his own fortune was exhausted he 
borrowed from a milhonaire named Crassus. 

" The government of the province of Spam 
being fallen unto Caesar, for that he was 
Praetor, his creditors came and cried out 
upon him, and were importunate of him to be 
paid Caesar, being unable to satisfy them, 
was compelled to go unto Crassus, who was 
the richest man of all Rome, and that stood 
in need of Caesar’s boldness and courage 
to withstand Pompey’s greatness in the 
commonwealth. Crassus became his surety 
unto his greediest creditors for the sum of 
eight hundred and thirty talents : whereupon 
they suffered Caesar to depart to the govern- 
ment of his province." (Plutarch) 

In 6o B.c. these three, Pompey, Caesar 


and Crassus, the greatest men m Rome, 
joined m an alliance usually known as the 
First Triumvirate, To this alliance Pompey 
brought his command of the army, Crassus 
his wealth, and Caesar his power with the 
populace. Such a coalition had Rome at 
its feet. 

In 58 B c Caesar was appointed governor 
of Cisalpine and Transalpine Gaul, the latter 
b ein g the lands now known as France and 
Belgium, with parts of Holland, Germany 
and Switzerland The story of his military 
campaigns has been told by Caesar himself 
in his Cotnmenfaries on the Gallic War. 
They teU how he overran Gaul, bridged 
the Rhine, mvaded Germany and made 
two visits to Britain. When recalled to 
Rome, he left the Roman Empiie extended 
to the Alps, the Rhine and the Atlantic 
Ocean 

For ten years Caesar devoted himself to 
the great task of subdumg the Gauls, and 
he did his work so thoroughly, and treated 
the conquered peoples so sensibly, that when 
the struggle was over they frankly and even 
proudly accepted their new position. The 
culture, institutions, and even the language 
of the victors, were eagerly adopted These 
ten years decided the future of the West, 
and therefore of humanity. The rapid and 
thorough acceptance of Roman civilisation 
by France made her throughout medieval 
and early modem history the foremost of 
European states. Of Caesar’s Galhc exploits 
Plutarch wrote’ 

"But the time of the great armies and 
conquests he made afterwards, and of the 
war in the which he subdued aU the Gauls 
(entermg into another course of life far 
contrary unto the first), made him to be 
known for as valiant a soldier and as excellent 
a captain to lead men, as those that afore 
him had been counted the wisest and most 
vahant generals that ever were, and that by 
their vahant deeds had achieved great 
honour. For whosoever would compare the 
house of the Fabians, of the Scipios, of the 
MeteUians, yea, those also of his own time, 
or long before him, as Sylla, Manus, the two 
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Lucullians, and Pompey self; — Whose fame 
ascendeth up unto the heavens:— it will 
appear that Caesar’s prowess and deeds 
of arms did excel them all together. The 
one, in the hard countries where he made 
wars; another, in the multitude and power 
of his enemies whom he overcame : another, 
in the rudeness and austere nature of men ^ 
with whom he had to do, whose manners 
afterwards he softened and made civil: 
another in courtesy and clemency which 
he used unto them whom he had conquered 
another, in great bounty and liberality 
bestowed unto them that served under 
him in those wars and in fine, he excelled 
them all in the number of battles he had 
fought, and m the multitude of his enemies 
he had slain m battle. For in less than ten 
years’ war m Gaul he took by force and 
assault above eight hundred towns* he 
conquered three hundred several nations* 
and having before him in battle thnty 
hundred thousand soldiers, at sundry times, 
he slew ten hundred thousand of them, and 
took as many more prisoners. Furthermore, 
he was so entirely beloved of his soldiers, 
that to do him service (where otherwise 
they were no more than other men in any 
private quarrel) if Caesar’s honour were 
touched they were invincible, and would 


so desperately venture themselves and with 
such fury, that no man was able to abide 
them ” 

While Caesar was in Gaul the First 
Tnumvirate had been broken up by the 
defeat and death of Crassus in Persia. 
Caesar and Pompey, hitherto friends for 
policy’s sake, now became rivals in earnest. 
Pompey roused the fears of the senate by 
suggesting to them that Caesar intended 
to make himself kmg, and the conquering 
hero was ordered to disband his army and 
to return to Rome, where he would be 
prosecuted as a pnvate citizen. Caesar, 
however, fearing for his own safety, refused 
to comply. When commanded to lay down 
his arms on pain of banishment, he replied 
to the challenge by the bold step of leading 
his army (he had but one legion with him) 
across the little nver Rubicon, which marked 
the boundary between Cisalpine Gaul and 
Italy. "The die is cast,’’ he remarked as 
he rode his horse into the stream, and 
the expression “crossing the Rubicon’’ 
has become proverbial in descnbing a 
decision which will have momentous con- 
sequences 

Caesar’s audacious move took Pompey 
and the senate by surprise. Fascinated by 
his success and encouraged by his clemency, 
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\[arbU head in a pnvatc coIUlIwh Pans 
POMPrY IHE GpEAT 


to Rome, where he was welcomed by the 
citizens in a series of magnificent triumphs, 
and entered upon two years of supreme 
power. 

The dictatorship of Caesar (46-44 B.C.) — In 

the new government which he established, 
Caesar was king in all but name He was 
made dictator for life, and held also other 
republican offices such as those of consul 
and censor. He refused, however, the title 
of kmg, which would have been intolerable 
to the Roman people, and accepted instead 
that of tmperator, a title which the legion- 
anes accorded to a victorious general. The 
senators and magistrates, while retaining 
their republican rank, became simply the 
servants and tools of the one man who ruled 
the State. 


towns eierywhcre opened their gates, and Caesar made wise and profitable use of 
his army swelled rapidly at every stage as his power He avoided the massacres and 
he swept through Italy. There was no tune confiscations which had sullied the victories 
to muster an army, and Pompey, with of his predecessors in power, and treated his 


tlie consuls and many of the senators, 
fled to Greece, where Caesar left them 
while he turned to Spain and broke 
ilown the republican power there 
'llien he sought out his foe on the plain 
of Pharsalus in Thessaly and defeated 
I’onipcy m a great battle, 48 b c. He fled 
to Egypt, but was assassinated, and his 
head was sent to Caesar The victor, 
however, recoiled in horror from the 
sight, for Pompey had been an honourable 
foe and an able general. 

Of the three years and nine months of 
life that remained to Caesar, the greater 
jiortion was spent at the head of the 
army, for the beaten party rallied again 
in Africa and in Spam He first visited 
Egypt where he placed Cleopatra, its 
notable queen, securely on the throne 
and annexed the country as a Roman 
dependency, A revolt in Asia Minor 
was rapidly crushed "I came, I saw, I 
conquered,” was his message sent to 
Rome. The surviving adherents of the 



senatorial party, who had fled to Africa, 
were crushed there, and Caesar returned 
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B c former foes kindly. By this means 
_ 8 oo he soon restored tianquiUity in the 
State, and so was able to embark 
on a senes of sorely needed reforms 
— ’^ 0 “ He began by restricting the dis- 

tribution of free com to those citizens 
_800 only who actually needed it, and 
thus put a check on the promiscuous 
public charity which had encouraged 
—500 ihe idle and the ne’er-do-wells to 
flock to Rome. To relieve the misery 
_^Qg of those who had lost their lands, he 
proposed to establish great colonies 
overseas, especially on the sites of 
—300 Corinth and Carthage. Besides these 
greater enterprises, he attended to 
smaller matters, such as the reform 
of the coinage, the codifying of 
Roman law, the construction of 
—100 public works and the reform of the 
. calendar. 

* Besides these domestic reforms, 

— Oa.d Caesar turned his attention to the 
provinces and put an end to the 
_jgg abuses there He lessened taxes, 
supervised their collection, and him- 
self appointed the governors, who 
—200 were responsible to himself for their 
good government. He also granted 
_ggg citizcnship to cities in Gaul and 
Sicily, and showed that he intended 
in time to turn all the provineials 
—400 into Romans, and thus to break 
down all barriers between victors 
and vanquished. 

—500 jjjg great task was never com- 
pleted His power aroused the envy 
_gjjg and suspicion of the nobles, and on 
the Ides of March (March 15th) 44 b c 
he was stabbed in the senate house 
—700 by a group of conspirators So 
perished, at the veiy beginning of 
his career as a statesman, the man 
—800 jjgg justly called "the 

greatest of the Romans ” But his 
—900 work, the vesting of the power of 
Rome m the hands of one man, 
went on after his death. "The 
—1000 tyrant is dead,” said Cicero the 

B — VOL. 3 


Roman orator on hearing the news, "the 
tyranny still lives ” 

Of the signs and omens that immediately 
preceded Caesar’s death Plutarch wrote 

"Certainly destiny may easier be foreseen 
than avoided, considering the strange and 
wonderful signs that were said to be seen 
before Caesar’s death. For, touching the 
fires in the element, and spirits running up 
and down in the night, and also the sohtary 
birds to be seen at noondays sittmg in the 
great market place, are not all these signs 
perhaps worth the noting, m such a wonderful 
chance as happened? But Strabo, the 
philosopher, wnteth, that divers men were 
seen going up and down in fire and further- 
more, that there was a slave of the soldiers 
that did cast a marvellous burning flame 
out of his hand, insomuch as they that saw 
it thought he had been burnt, but when 
the fire was out, it was found he had no 
hurt. Caesar self also doing sacrifice unto the 
gods, found that one of the beasts which 
was sacnficed had no heart’ and that was 
a strange thing in nature, how a beast could 
live without a heart Furthermore there was 
a certain soothsayer that had given Caesar 
warning long time afore, to take heed of 
the day of the Ides of March, (which is the 
fifteenth of the month), for on that day he 
should be in great danger That day being 
come, Caesar going unto the senate-house, 
and speakmg mernlji unto the soothsayer, 
told him, 'the Ides of March be come ' 
‘so they be,’ softly answered the soothsayer, 
‘but yet, are they not past.’” 

Julius Caesar was the true founder of the 
Roman Empire, and is one of the outstanding 
figures in world history. He was almost 
equally great as soldier, governor, lawgiver, 
politician and writer He saw what the 
world needed as no other man saw it, and 
he had the natural gifts of energy, decision 
and courage which enabled him to make his 
vision a reality. 

It IS a proof of the enduring wisdom of 
Caesar’s statesmanship that, although his 
life was cut short after only two years of 
rule, and the State was thrown once more 
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into confusion for another twelve years, 
yet, when at the end of that time Octavian, 
Caesar's great-nephew, later known as 
Auguslvs, came to the head of affairs 
(31 B.C.), he was able to take up the work 
of making Rome an empire just where his 
great-uncle had left it, 

CHILDREN’S STORY 

Caesar’s courage. — Julius Caesar, one of 
the greatest soldiers and statesmen who 
has ever lived, was bom m the year 
100 B c , at the time when Rome was tom 
by the quarrels between nobles and people 
He grew up a fair-haired youth, lean, white 
and soft-skinned, with dark piercing eyes 
His health was never very good, for he often 
suffered from headaches and frequently 
fell ill of a disease which came on him at 
intervals throughout his life. Yet he never 
pined or moped, for he had a stout heart 
and was one of the bravest. He was fond of 
exercises and could ride a horse barebacked 
with his hands tied behind him Here are 
some true stories which will give a good 
idea of his courage, 

When a young man he was captured by 
pirates who demanded from him a ransom 
of twenty talents. Caesar laughed at the 
pirates for askmg so Itiile, and promismg 
them fifty talents he sent away his friends 
and servants to find the money, leaving 
himself with one friend and two slaves in 
the hands of "the cruellest butchers in the 
world " Yet he was not in the least afraid 
and ordered them here and there to wait 
on him When he wanted to sleep he told 
them to be quiet, he would call them 
together and make long speeches to them, 
and when they did not understand he called 
them blockheads and brute beasts, and 
threatened them that some day he would 
come and hang them. They laughed mernly 
at what they thought were good jokes, and 
for thirty-eight days they kept him prisoner, 
but waited on him like a prince, for he had 
such a way with him that they felt obliged 
to do what he told them When the ransom 


was paid he was set at liberty, but very 
soon afterwards he carried out his threat, 
for he got together ships and soldiers, 
captured the pirates and hanged them as he 
had promised. 

During the wars of which we shall soon 
read Caesar showed himself a valiant soldier 
and an excellent captain “Once when his 
army was suddenly opposed by enemies, a 
servant brought his horse to get upon, but 
he said, ‘When I have overcome mine 
enemies I will then get upon him to follow 
the chase, but now let us give them charge.’ 
Therewith he marched forward on foot and 
gave charge, and there fought it out a long 
time, before he could make them fly that 
were in battle ” 

On another occasion when his army was 
suddenly set upon by the Nervii, the stoutest 
warriors of the Gauls, they broke through 
the horsemen of the Romans and surrounded 
two of the legions. "And had not Caesar 
himself taken his shield on his arm, and, 
flying in amongst the barbarous people made 
a lane through them that fought before 
him: and the tenth legion also, seeing him 
m danger, run unto him from the top of the 
hiU where they stood in battle, and broken 
the ranks of their enemies, there had not a 
Roman escaped alive that day.’’ 

Caesar was loved and almost worshipped 
by his soldiers. He freely shared with them 
the spoils of victory, thus proving that 
he did not fight merely to get riches for 
himself He rewarded them for their services, 
and above all he shared their hardships. 
During the campaign in Gaul he slept for 
most nights m his coach, or litter, and 
dunng the day, as they went along, he 
dictated letters so fast that he sometimes 
had two, and even more, secretaries busy 
writing at the same time. 

Caesar thought little about food and 
luxury, and was ever anxious to please. He 
wp supping one night in Milan with a 
friend and there was served up a dish of 
asparagus in which lamp oil had been poured 
instead of salad oil He simply ate it, and 
found no fault. He blamed his friends who 
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were offended^ and told them that it had 
been enough for them to have abstained from 
eating of that which they disliked, and not 
to shame their friend by making complaints. 
He further said that anyone lacked good 
manners who found fault with a fnend 

Another time, as he travelled through the 
country "he was driven by foul weather on 
the sudden to take a poor man’s cottage, 
that had but one little cabin in it, and that 
was so narrow that one man could but 
scarce lie in it And thereupon he called 
Appius, that was sick, to he there all night 
and he himself, with the rest of his friends, 
lay without doors, under the eaves of the 
house.” 

Caesar and Pompey. — We must now go 
back a little to the time before Caesar went 
to the wars in Gaul Men in Rome were 
beginning to think that the only way out 
of their troubles was to have at the head of 
the State some one strong man who with 
the army would lule the land. Several men 
wanted this position of dictator and among 
the chief were Caesar and Pompey Pompey 
was a great general who was vciy popular 
with the nobles He had won battles in 
Africa and Asia and had cleared tlie seas 
of pirates who attacked the ships cariying 
grain to Rome. 

Caesar was loved by the people, for in 
the senate he pleaded lor their causes, he 
spoke courteously and kindly to every man. 
He gave the people free gifts of food and 
games and circuses, and spent so much 
money on them that he was obliged to 
borrow large sums fiom a millionaire called 
Crassus He was given the command of an 
army and maichcd off to Spam, where he 
won great victories, and on his retuin was 
received in triumph and made a consul 

Then he spent ten years in fighting against 
the fierce barbarians called Gauls who were 
overrunning the middle and west of Europe. 
During this long campaign, as we have 
already seen, he showed himself a great 
leader and a brave man. It was in 55 B.c. 
that he crossed the sea with an army and 
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landed m Britain, but the account of this 
great adventure we will leave till later 
Caesar himself wrote long accounts of his 
Gallic Wars, and school boys and girls 
to-day, when studying Latin, learn from 
these same books of Caesar. When the long 
campaign was over Caesar had greatly 
enlarged the Roman Empire, but he was more 
than a conqueior, for he gave the conquered 
people Roman peace and Roman law, and a 
more comfortable life than they had ever 
known. Great loads were now made through 
their lands, and fine cities were built The 
people learned to look on Rome as the great 
mother city who loved her children, and 
who would help them when they were in 
trouble 

Caesar crosses the Eulbicon.— The news of 
Caesar’s conquests alarmed Pompey and 
other leaders of the senate, for they thought 
that he might wish to come back and rule 
the empiie as a king A message was sent 
to him ordering him to return to Rome 
Caesar obeyed and led one legion of his 
army as far as the Rubicon, the little river 
which separated Gaul from Italy. The Roman 
law forbade a general to bring an army 
to Rome, and Caesar knew that if he crossed 
with his soldiers he would be obliged to 
fight. Such a civil war is a very terrible 
thing, for then sons may fight agamst 
fathers, and brothers against brothers 
Caesar hesitated and pondered. How could 
he hope to make Rome the great mother 
city of the empire without his faithful 
soldiers^ Suddenly he made up his mind 
“The die is cast,” he said, and putting spurs 
to his horse he crossed the Rubicon, calhng 
on his men to follow To this day we say of 
a man who has decided to do something 
which wiU have great results, "He has 
crossed the Rubicon.” 

Pompey heard that Caesar was rapidly 
approaching. It was too late to gather 
an army to oppose him and he fled, 
Caesar, as soon as circumstance permitted, 
hastened a&K-.Tompey. A great battle 
took place ^^PMrsalus, m Greece Pompey 
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was defeated and fled to Egypt where 
he was kiUed. The senate thought that 
the best thing to do was to make Caesar 
dictator for hfe. A dictator was greater 
than a consul, so that he was really a kind 
of king without the name of king, for as 
yet the people hated to think that a king 
should rule over them. 

Caesar sliowed himself to be a clever 
statesman. He pardoned his enemies, and 
even set up agam in the streets the statues 
of his enemy Pompey. When some of his 
fncnds urged him to have guards about 
him he refused and boldly told them, “ It is 
better to die once than always to he afraid 
of death.” He settled old soldiers on farms 
in the lands that they had conquered, he 
made harbours, built ships, and even found 
time to alter the calendar, which was then 
hopelessly wrong, for up to that time men 
liad not bothered to divide the year accur- 
ately into 365 J days. Another excellent 
thing he did was to look after the governors 
of provinces to see that they no longer 
fleeced the people by unjust taxes. Many 
great schemes for the good of the people 
Caesar had in mind when he was cruelly 
murdered. 

Caesar’s death. — Many nobles hated Caesar 
now that he was all-powerful, and some 
determined to kill him. They turned for 
help to a senator, Marcus Brutus, because 
he was greatly loved and they knew that 
their wicked deed would displease the people. 
Brutus was one of Caesar’s greatest friends, 
and it was some time before he would consent 
to the plot. Another noble, Cassius, banded 
together Caesar’s enemies and they agreed 
to commit the murder while Caesar was 
attending a meetmg of the senate. 

We are told that Caesar had many wammgs 
of his coming death, for you remember that 
the Romans were superstitious and thought 
much about those thmgs There were, an 
old \mter says, fires in the sky and spmts 
running up and down in the night, and 
lonely birds seen at noonday sitting in the 
market place. There was a soothsayer who 


warned Caesar a long time beforehand to 
take heed of the day of the Ides of March 
(which is the fifteenth of the month), for 
on that day he should be in great danger. 
"That day being come, Caesar going unto 
the senate-house, and speaking mernly 
unto the soothsayer, told him, ‘The Ides 
of March be come ’ 'So they be,' softly 
answered the soothsayer, 'but yet, are they 
not past.’ " 

Whether Caesar feared the warnings or 
not, he went like a stout-hearted man to do 
his duty in the senate. All the senators 
rose as he entered, and he sat at a table 
close by a statue of Pompey to begin his 
work. One of the plotters walked up to him 
and began to beg him to recall his brother 
from exile in a foreign land, and all the 
conspirators came up and pretended to join 
in the petition, so that they might be near 
Caesar Suddenly one gave the signal for 
the murder by puUmg Caesar’s toga, and 
immediately Casca struck him a blow on the 
neck vnth his sword. Caesar turned round 
and caught hold of the sword and cried out, 
"0 vile traitor, Casca, what doest thou?” 
and Casca, in Greek, shouted to his brother, 
"Brother, help me.” Then the conspirators 
surrounded him and everyone sought to kiU 
him. When Caesar saw his friend Brutus 
strike he stopped struggling and with the 
words, "Thou, too, Brutus,” he puUed his 
toga over his face and at the foot of Pompey’s 
statue fell dead pierced with twenty-three 
wounds. His body was burnt on a funeral 
pyre m the Forum, and Mark Antony 
pronounced the funeral oration. 


TEAcnma hints 

1. Time chart.— The date of Caesar’s 
birth, 100 B c., is easily remembered, so the 
teacher should make a point of having this 
fixed in the children’s minds. It is advisable 
to make some reference to the iime of events 
in every history lesson. 

2, Caesar’s illness.— It was epilepsy. 
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3 . Pirates. — Puacy was common after the 
war's with the Carthaginians, and it was 
mainly owing to the exertions of Pompey 
and Caesar that the practice was suppressed 
in Mediterranean waters. 

4. Legions.— Do not take it for granted 
that such terms as legion, etc , are under- 
stood by all the childicn, even if the words 
have been explained in previous lessons. 

It IS advisable to keep a list of words the 
meanings of which should be constantly 
revised Note in this story, for instance, 
the following. Gauls, litter, senate, bar- 
barians, Gallic Wars, soothsayer. 

5 . Dictator. — The dictator was not one 
of the regular magistrates, but was appointed 
only at a giave crisis. He then superseded 
the consuls, and had absolute control over 
the army. PIis proper term of office was six 
months. 

6 . Map.— There are in this chapter several 
place names which should be pomted out 
on a map— Rubicon, Gaul, Britain, Pharsalus, 
Egypt, Spam, Let the children make their 
own sketch maps, no matter how roughly 
they are done, for they will more surely 
remember the positions of places by drawing 
than by merely looking. 

7. Slave’s collar . — A runaway slave, if 
recaptured, was sometimes compelled to 
wear a metal coUar riveted about his neck. 
One of these collars, still preserved at 
Rome, bears the Latin inscription which 
means — “I am the slave of my master 
Scholasticus, a gentleman of importance 
Hold me, lest I flee from home." (See 
blackboard sketch ) 

8. The murder of Caesar. — ^The Roman 
silver com (denarius) shown in the blackboard 
sketch was issued by Marcus Brutus in the 
East, 43-42 B.c. and it is now in the Bntish 
Museum. The type of this com — a pileus, 
or cap of liberty, between two daggers, with 
the mscnption EID (ibus) MAR (tiis) — is an 


allusion to the murder of Caesar The 
pileus became the symbol of Liberty, 
because slaves, when they were manumitted, 
shaved their heads and put on a felt skuU-cap 
of this shape. 

9. Crossing the Rubicon.— Explain the 
importance of Caesar’s decision. By taking 
an army into Italy he would break the 
Roman law and so declare himself the enemy 
of the Roman State. This would mean war 
between Caesai’s army and the army of 
the State. If Caesar lost, he would be put 
to death as a traitor. If he won, he would 
be ruler of Rome Thus "crossing the 
Rubicon” means making an important 
decision. 

10. The calendar. — From remotest anti- 
quity there have been two systems of 
measuring the lapse of time — the observa- 
tion of the motions of the sun and the 
observation of the motions of the moon 
The earth revolves round the sun in a penod 
of approximately 365 i days, and this penod 
is known as the solar year. The moon, 
however, revolves round the earth twelve 
tunes dunng that period and these twelve 
revolutions give us our twelve months, the 
lunar year. 365 J is not, however, exactly 
divisible by twelve, and the problem anses 
of how to arrange matters so that the solar 
and the lunar years shall begm on the same 
day. The old Roman calendar before 
Caesar’s reform contained six months of 
twenty-nine days, and six of thirty days 
placed alternately. This made a total of 
354 days, and as an odd number was con- 
sidered luckier than an even one, an extra 
day was added, brmgmg the total up to 
355. This, however, left a discrepancy of 
10 i days between the solar and the lunar 
year. To meet it, an extra month was 
inserted every second year. Caesar intro- 
duced the far more satisfactory Egyptian 
calendar with a year of 365 days. This left 
only a fraction of a day unaccounted for, 
and Caesar introduced the system of leap 
yeafs, by which the extra hours and rmnutes 
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were allowed to accuniulate to a fall day senate ordered him to return to Rome he 
which was added every fourth year The crossed the Rubicon with an army and was 
Julian lunar year was eleven minutes, made dictator for life Several senators 
fourteen seconds longer than the solar year, who were jealous of his power banded 
and this discrepancy had amounted by 1581 together and murdered him 
to nearly ten days, Pope Gregory XIII. 

modified the "Julian Calendar" by calling 12 . Exercises.— (ir) How did Caesar show 
October 5th, 1581, October 15th Great his courage when taken by pirates > {b) Why 
Britain adopted this "Gregonan Calendar" was Caesar loved by the people? (c) What 
in 1752, and other Protestant countries happened in 55 B c How long ago was that? 
followed. Dates before its adoption are now (d) When did Caesar write his books? 
marked OS. (Old Style), dates afterward {e) Why did Caesar ponder deeply before 
N.S. (New Style) crossing the Rubicon? (/) What were 

Caesar’s words when his friends urged him 
11 . Memory work,— (u) Julius Caesar, to keep a guard about him? (g) Who was 
born 100 B c., was one of the greatest Marcus Brutus? [h) Why was Caesar 
soldiers and statesmen (6) He was brave murdered? (1) Write sentences to explain 
and skilful in battle and considerate of his that —(1) Caesar was a brave man (2) He 
soldiers, who almost worshipped him (e) He was thoughtful for others. (3) The Romans 
spent ten years fighting the Gauls and were superstitious. (4) The Romans were 
enlarging the Roman empiie, [d] When the cruel. 



The Coop of the Sacred Chickens 

Front a hsi Roman relief 

Tlie chickens m the portable cage are picking 
up the corn it was considered a favourable 
omen when the birds ate greedily as they are 
doing in the pjctuie. 


SKETCHES FOR THE BLACKBOARD 



Roman Military Tower Metal Collar such as was Riveted about the 

Neck of a Slave 
Roman Military Horn 

Roman Silver Coin with Cap of Liberty and Two 
Daggers issued by M Brutus in allusion to the 
Murder of Caesar 






VI. AUGUSTUS 

PICTURE REFERENCE 



T he Class Picture of A Roman Cook 
Shop (No 30 in the portfolio) is 
illustrated on page 67 The above 
plate illustrates a fight between gladiators 
and wild beasts, just as the Romans saw 
it The gladiators wear only a tunic and 
have no defensive armour other than a 
shield and a helmet. The drawing is taken 
from a rehef found in the Theatre of Marcellus 
which was built by Augustus, and named 
after his deceased son-m-law Marcellus 
This was the second stone theatre to be 
built m Rome, the first having been erected 
by Pompey. 

INTRODUCTION 

Prom the death of Caesar to the accession 
ol Augustus ( 44^1 B.C.)-The assassination 
of Caesar had been the work of discontented 
nobles who desired to see the restoration 
of the old republican form of government. 


But the Romans generally had no such wish. 
They mourned the loss of their benefactor 
and leader, and execrated his murderers. 
The senators failed to support the repubhcan 
party, and its leaders, Brutus and Cassius, 
were forced to retire to the provinces, while 
Caesar’s fnend and heutenant, Antony, who 
took his place as sole consul, soon made 
himself master of the situation and ruled 
Rome as Caesar’s successor 
He was not to remain long in supreme 
power. A rival appeared m Octavian, 
Caesar’s great-nephew, whom Caesar had 
made his heir and who now came to Rome 
to claim his inheritance. No one at first 
recognised in the dehcate youth fresh from 
his studies the man who was to make himself 
master of the empire and to merit the proud 
title of Augustus— "the majestic.” Octavian 
assured himself of popular favour by dis- 
tributing the money and other legacies 
which Caesar had left the people in his will, 
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and at the same time he gained the support the empire was peaceful and prosperous 
of the senate by siding with it against the In a few years he had grown to he one of 
autocratic Antony. This alliance between the most influential men of his age, worthy 
Octavian and the senate did not, however, to rank as a second Caesar, and men looked 
last for long. The senators were openly to him to inaugurate a new age of peace 
distrustful of the young man,_ and their Antony in the East was not so successful' 
suspicions drove him to ally himself with His failure was largely due to his fondness for 

Antony. Octavian and Antony, uniting luxury and vice. He put aside his lawful 
with Lepidus, another of Caesar’s lieutenants, wife, a sister of Octavian, for Cleopatra 
led their legions to Rome, occupied the city, the fascinating queen of Egypt, and the 
and set up there a military rule known as last of the independent Egyptian rulers, 
the Second Triumvirate. Antony lavished on this ambitious womaii 

The triumvirs began their work of govern- all his wealth and his time, and forgot 
ment and reorganisation by a massacre of his duties as ruler of half the Roman 
all dangerous opponents. Among the victims Empire in infatuated attendance on her. 
was Cicero, the illustrious orator, whose Cleopatra was not slow to profit by the 
fiery speeches had provoked the hatred of attentions of so important a lover, and 
Antony. Brutus and Cassius had gathered a obtained for herself and her sons the 
large force in Macedonia, but, in two richest Roman provinces in the East. It 
battles on the plain of Philippi, they were was even rumoured that she intended to 
defeated, and the two leaders committed make Antony king and herself queen at 
suicide, 42 B c The triumvirate lasted for Rome, 
ten years, but Lepidus 
was soon set aside, for he 
had not the strength of 
character of either Ocla- 
vian or Antony, and these 
two divided the Roman 
world between them 
Octavian ruled Italy and 
the West, while Antony 
ruled the East with Alex- 
andria as his capital. 

The rule of Octavian 
in the western half of 


Cleopatra VII Augustus Deified 

Silvtr coin m the British Museum Cameo at Vienna 

This IS the best portrait of the This scene engraved oa a sardoiwx shows Augustus enthroned as Jupiter, for he holds a 

famous Queen of Egypt (52-30 b c ) sceptre and an eagto is at his feet Beside him is the goddess Roma and between their heads 

No portraits give a pleasing Impression is the heavenly sign of Capricorn associated with the birth of Augustus Tiberius descends 

ofthe Queen and her fascination lay 10 from the triumphal car wnich is driven by Victory In the lower row Roman soldiers are 

herii\anner and conversation raising a trophy or maitieatlng captives. 
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Conflict could not long be delayed 
between the two rival rulers. Octa- 
vian, enraged at the insult to his 
sister, led an army against Antony. 
The soldiers willingly followed 
Octavian against one who by his 
shameless and dishonourable con- 
duct had become a danger to the 
State The forces of Octavian and 
Antony met in a naval battle in. the 
bay of Actium, off the coast of 
Epirus in western Greece. The battle 
ended in the shameful defeat of 
Antony, 31 B c. Hardly had it begun 
when he and Cleopatra sailed away, 
leaving their fleet to its fate. Octa- 
vian pursued the lovers into Egypt, 
where Antony committed suicide, 
and Cleopatra, to avoid being led 
captive in a Roman triumph, followed 
his example. Her death brought to 
an end the dynasty of the Ptolemies, 
the descendants of one of Alexander’s 
generals, and Egypt became a pro- 
vince of the Roman Empire. 

Octavian was now sole ruler of the 
empire He returned to Rome (to 
quote his own words) “master of all 
things,” and was heartily welcomed 
by the populace, who accorded him a 
splendid " triumph ” lastmg for three 
days. This tnumph differed in one im- 
portant respect from those previously 
held The civil magistrates, who had 
hitherto led the procession, now 
walked behind the triumphal car of 
the conqueror. It was a significant 
sign of change. Octavian, not the 
magistrates of Rome, henceforward 
ruled supreme. It had long become 
abundantly clear that the republic 
could no longer endure, for the city- 
state had proved that it was unable 
to govern an empire The day of one- 
man power had come, and Augustus 
was chosen to assume that power. 

The early empire under Augustus 
(31 B.C. - A.D. 14) — Octavian now 


received from the senate the honourable 
title of Augustus. He had to restore 
order, firstly in Rome, and secondly 
throughout the empire. On the reorganis- 
ation of the civil government Augustus 
spent eighteen months. He was confronted 
with a problem which would have baffled 
a less astute and far-seeing man, for he 
had to obtain for himself the authority 
of a kmg over a people who would not 
brook the idea of kingship. His masterly 
solution of the difficulty satisfied the Romans 
for two hundred years. He restored all the 
forms of the old republic, reconstituting the 
offices of senators and magistrates, but the 
actual power was in his own hands. He did 
not, however, take the title of king, or 
dictator, or assume any outward signs of 
power, but contented himself with the 
humble title of 'princ^ps, or chief citizen 
(whence our word prince). This system of 
government, which gave the ruler absolute 
authority while apparently making him a 
servant of the State, was called ih&pnncipatus. 
It has been aptly described as “an empire 
camouflaged to look like a repubhc." 

Durmg the turbulent years following the 
death of Caesar the empire had become much 
disorganised, and the rest of Augustus's life 
was mainly spent in restoring order and 
defining its boundanes. To understand what 
this involved, we must reahse that the 
Roman Empire at this penod included the 
modem countries of Holland, Belgium, 
France, Spam and Portugal, Switzerland, 
Italy, the southern half of the Austrian 
Empire, Greece, part of Turkey, most of 
Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine and Egypt, 
Later were added the lands now known 
as Tripoh, Tunis, Algeria, Morocco, and 
two-thirds of Britain. At its greatest extent 
the Roman Empire was three thousand 
miles m length and two thousand miles in 
breadth, with a population of something 
like one hundred miUion souls. 

The natural boundanes of the empire 
were the Atlantic Ocean on the west and the 
desert of Sahara on the south. On the east 
the Euphrates formed the barrier between 
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relief ut the Laieran Museum 

ilic reader, who bolds an open parchment roll, is reciting his work to his 
friends. 
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Roman territory and the kingdom of 
Parthia On the north dwelt fierce 
Germanic barbarians, and there was 
no natural frontier to keep them 
out, though the Rhine and the 
Danube seived this purpose to some 
extent. Much of Augustus’s encigy 
was devoted to campaigns against 
the northern barbarians. His aim 
was, probably, not so much conquest 
as terrorisation. He failed, however, 
to impress the Germanic tribes, and 
they continued to menace the northern 
frontier of the empire till m the fifth 
century they finally overran it. 

Administration of the empire.— The 
Roman Empire was divided into 
provinces, each under its own govcriioi 
appointed by Rome Dm mg the wais 
which preceded the accession of Augustus, 
the provincial system had grown sadly out 
of order. Hitherto a govcinor had held 
office for a ycai only, had been under 
little supei vision, and had consequently 
governed as he liked, generally at the 
expense of the go veined Moreover, gov- 

ernors had as a rule been men with no 
previous expeiicnce Augustus reformed the 
abuses by sending to the moie important 
provinces men of his own choosing who held 
office for a term of years dependent on their 
faithful service. 

He next attended to the question of 
provincial taxation Census lists were diawn 
up, such as that mentioned in St Luke ii , — 
“And it came to pass in those days, that 
there went out a decree from Caesar Augustus, 
that all the world should be taxed. . . . 
And all went to be taxed, every one into his 
own city ’’ The purpose of this census was 
to determine the amount of taxes each 
province should justly pay. The funds so 
levied were wisely expended on public 
works, roads, bridges, aqueducts and build- 
mgs. 

In Italy, Augustus planted many colonies, 
repaired roads and put down brigandage. 
In Rome he continued on a larger scale than 


ever the public games, and he added so 
many stately buildings that he could boast 
that he had "found Rome of brick and left 
it of maible ’’ 

He was a notable religious reformer, for 
he restored many temples, and celebrated 
with pomp the public festivals After his 
death the senate enrolled his name among 
the gods, and temples dedicated to Augustus 
arose in every province. Emperor worship 
provided a universal religion and helped to 
unite all classes in the empire. At the very 
time when this new religious cult was in 
vogue, Jesus Christ was born in Bethlehem, 
in the last year of the reign of Herod, the 
provincial appomted by Antony and Octavian 
to govern Judaea. 

Personal characteristic of Augustus. — The 
following interesting extracts have been 
taken from Ths Lives of the Twelve CaesaTs 
by Suetonius, a Roman historian who lived 
some eighty years after Augustus. 

"Augustus was slow in forming friend- 
ships, but when once they were contracted, 
he maintained them with great constancy , 
not only rewarding very handsomely the 
virtues and good services of his friends, but 
bearing likewise with their faults and vices 
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provided that they were of a venial kind." 
"As a patron and master, his behaviour in 
general was mild and conciliating, but 
when occasion required it he could be 
severe. ... If at any time he wished to 
be perfectly retired, secure from interruption, 
he shut himself up in an apartment at the 
top of his house ... or he went to some 
seat belongmg to his freedmen near the city. 
Of aU the places of retirement from the city, 
he chiefly frequented those upon the sea- 
coast; and the islands of Campania, or the 
towns near the city. . . . He had a par- 
ticular aversion to large and sumptuous 
palaces . . . Those of his own, which were 
far from being spacious, he adorned not so 
much with statues and pictures as with 
walks and groves, and thmgs which were 
curious either for their antiquity or rarity. 

"His frugality in the furniture of his 
house appears even to this day, from some 
beds and tables stiU extant, most of which 
are scarcely fit for any genteel private 
family. It is reported that he never lay upon 
a bed but such as was low and meanly 
furnished. He seldom wore any garment 
but what was made by his wife, sister, 
daughter, and grand-daughters. His togas 
were neither scanty nor full ; nor the clavus 
(purple stripe) of his tunic either remarkably 
broad or narrow His shoes were a little 
higher than common, to make him appear 
taller than he was He had always clothes 
and shoes, proper to go abroad in, ready by 
him in his bedchamber, for any sudden 
occasion. ..." 

The death of Augustus.— “Notwithstand- 
ing (his sickness), he went round the coast 
of Campania and some of the adjacent 
islands, and spent four days m that of 
Capreae, where he gave himself up entirely 
to his ease, behavmg at the same time to 
those about him with the utmost good 
nature and complaisance. As he happened 
to sail by the Bay of Puteoli, the passengers 
and manners aboard a ship of Alexandna 
just then arnved, clad all m white, with 
crowns on their heads, loaded him with 


praises and joyful acclamations, cr3nng out, 
'By you we live, by you we sail, by you 
enjoy our hberiy and our fortunes.' At 
which, being greatly pleased, he distributed 
to each of his fnends that attended him 
forty gold pieces, requiring from them an 
assurance by oath not to employ the sum 
given them any other way than in the 
purchase of Alexandrian goods. ... He 
likewise constantly attended to see the boys 
perform their exercises, accordmg to an 
ancient custom. ... He gave them like- 
wise an entertainment m his presence and 
not only permitted but required from them 
the utmost freedom in jesting, and scram- 
bhng for fruit, victuals and other things 
which he threw amongst them. . . . Soon 
after, passing to Naples, though at that 
time greatly disordered by the frequent 
returns of his disease, he continued a spec- 
tator to the end of some solemn games 
which were performed every five years m 
honour of him, and came with Tibenus to 
the place mtended. But on his return, his 
disorder increasmg, he stopped at Nola, 
sent for Tibenus (his successor) back agam, 
and had a long discourse with him in private ; 
after which he gave no further attention 
to busmess of any importance 

"Upon the day of his death, he now and 
then enquired if there was any disturbance 
in the town about him, and calling for a 
mirror, he ordered his hair to be combed, 
and his fallen cheeks arranged. Then he 
asked his fnends that were admitted into 
the room, ‘Do ye think that I have acted my 
part in hfe well ? ' After which havmg 
dismissed them all, while he was enqmnng 
of some who had just come from Rome 
concemmg Drusus’ daughter (the child of 
his step-son), who was m a bad state of 
health, he expired amid the kisses of Livia, 
and with these words' ‘Livia, live mindful 
of our marriage, and farewell,’ d3dng a very 
easy death, and such as he himself had 
always wished for." 

The Roman world m the Augustan Age. — 
The distant frontier wars scarcely disturbed 
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the peace of the empire This Pav Romana, 
or "Peace of Romo,” whidi was Augustus’s 
gift to the empire, cnduied practically 
unbroken for two hundred years. 

During this period the cnipiic gradually 
reached its widest extent. It included forty- 
three provinces, and was protected along 
the frontiers by twenty-five legion.s winch, 
together with auxiliary forces, to tailed about 
300,000 men. Rome’s large standing army 
was one of her 'chief means of spreading 
Roman culture. The soldiers were mainly 
provincials, and, though the army became 
less and less purely Roman, it remained 
intensely loyal to Rome and uplicld the best 
traditions and noblest characteristics of tlic 
State. Under the wise rule of Augustus 
and his successors there were few wars, and 
the soldiers found employment in tlic con- 
struction of roads, bridges and aqueducts, 
and in teaching the conquered races among 
whom they lived the arts of civiIksccI life 
Along the weakest portions of tlic frontiers 
they erected strong walls and fortified 
outposts. 

Secure behind these ramparts, tlio pro- 
vinces of the empire were free to develop m 
peaceful prosperity. Along tlic liroad roads 
which linked them together passed a steady 
stream of travellers and tradcis carrying 
news and merchandise fiom one province 
to another. Thus the most outlying districts 
of the empire became in time thoioughly 
Romanised, 

Roman law and language. — The Romans 
from earliest times had a genius for law 
making, and most of the modern legal codes 
have their foundation 111 Roman law The 
earliest Roman legal system was enihodicd 
m the Twelve Tables diawn vq) soon after 
the beginning of the republic. In time this 
code became inadequate for the needs of 
the growing State. Provincial governors 
were obliged to frame new laws to meet 
the peculiar problems of their provinces, 
and finally these laws, together with the best 
of the earher code, became united into one 
great body of jurisprudence, the unrivalled 


Roman law This new law was broader 

d flre?r protected 

c ildreii and slaves against the tyranny 

of parents and masters; it lessened the use 
of torture to extract confessions from 
accused prisoners, h defined its aim, impar- 
tial justice for all, as "the steady and 
a iiding purpose to give to every man that 
which is his own ” Roman law, origmally 
a luclc tubal code, developed into the most 
enlightened judicial system which the world 
had ever known. Its exactness and impar- 
tiality has made it the standard for European 
lawgivers since the days of Rome. 

The Latin language, like the Roman law, 
hms had the profoundest influence on the 
history of the world. It was origmaUy, as 
its name implies, the speech of the people 
of Latium only, while the other mhabitants 
of the Italian peninsula spoke a variety of 
tongues Gradually, however, as Rome 
became supreme in Italy, the language of 
the conquciors ousted all others, and by 
the end of the last century b.c. Latin only 
was spoken in the peninsula. 

As Roman influence spread through the 
West, the Latin language spread with it. 
Soldicis, colonists, travellers, merchants and 
public officials carried their native tongue 
with them, and soon it became the language 
of the districts they visited The conquered 
people. 111 their desire to become as Roman 
as possible, foisook their native dialects for 
Latin. When Roman power in the West 
declined, the Roman tongue remained and 
formed the basis of the so-called Romance 
languages of modern Europe — French, 
Spanish, Italian, Portuguese and Rumanian. 
The English language contains a very large 
jicic.entagc of words of Latin origin It is 
to be noted, however, that Greece and the 
eastern lands of the empire which had been 
oiiginaily conquered by Alexander, remained 
Gicck in language as well as m culture, 
though under Roman law and government. 


The cities of the empire. — Wherever the 
Roman power extended, there cities arose. 
Some of these developed from earlier 
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settlements, others were founded by the 
Romans themselves Of these cities, Rome, 
with her population of between one and two 
million, was the largest, and was followed by 
Alexandria with over half a million mhabi- 
tants. Among others may be mentioned 
Verona, Milan and Ravenna m Italy; Lyons, 
Bordeaux, Marseilles in France, York, 
London, Chester and Lincoln in Britain, 
Carthage in Africa, and Corinth in Greece, 
the two latter being rebuilt after their sack 
in 14GB c In the East were important 
towns like Smyrna, Ephesus, Antioch, and 
Rhodes. 

Each city was a miniature Rome. Each 
had its senate-house, its forum; its public 
baths, theatres and temples, its circus for 
horse racmg, and its amphitheatre for "the 
games" The streets were usually well- 
built, though narrow, and were as a rule 
well-drained and copiously supplied with 
water. The small town of Pompeii repro- 
duces in miniature what may he found m 
hundreds of larger cities throughout Europe 
and the Near East. 

Cities of Roman origin adopted a Roman 
governmental system, with a senate and a 
body of magistrates chosen by a popular 
assembly. The election of these officials 
excited the keenest interest, and men and 
women alike engaged in political contests. 
In other respects, too, such as the free 
distribution of money, gram and oil, and the 
holding of banquets, festivals, games and 
gladiatorial shows, the provmcial cities 
modelled themselves on their Roman onginal 

Trade and social life m the early empire. — 

Dunng the two centunes of peace which 
followed the reign of Augustus, Roman 
commerce reached its highest level. It was 
greatly encouraged by the strong rule of the 
emperors, who swept the land of bngands 
and the sea of pirates, built lighthouses and 
harbours, and made travel easy and safe. 
Travel both by land and sea was probably 
quite as speedy as it was in Europe a century 
or so ago before the introduction of steam- 
boats and railways. 


The chief trade routes followed by Roman 
commerce had been already exploited by 
the Phoenicians To these must be added 
the routes opened up by the annexation of 
Gaul, whose rivers became the chief trading 
channels between western Europe and Italy. 
Conquests around the Danube made that 
great river also available as a trade route 
between central Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean. Goods from the far East were 
brought by caravan to ports on the Black 
Sea, and thence shipped to Italy. From the 
ports of Alexandria and Antioch goods were 
distributed to aU parts of the empire. 

Such extensive commercial enterprises 
rendered necessary a large number of traders. 
Wholesale merchants of Rome built large 
warehouses where gram and other goods 
were stored, and numerous retail shop- 
keepers sold the produce m the city. 

Iiife among the poor and the rich.— Not 
all the manual work of Rome was done by 
slaves. Indeed, as foreign wars ceased, 
fewer captives were brought to Rome, and 
slaves became less numerous As a result 
there grew up a class of free labourers, and 
this body was added to from time to time 
as masters set their slaves at liberty. 

These labourers formed themselves into 
clubs, or guilds, each confined to a particular 
class of workmen There were clubs for 
jewellers, musicians, weavers, bakers, and 
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even for the professional gladiators who 
were practically owned by their masters, 
and when not actually in the aiena locked 
up in barracks and subjected to the strictest 
discipline. The life of the working classes 
m Rome and the provinces was on the whole 
reasonably happy. Food was inexpensive. 
The mild climate made few clothes necessary 
There were constant free entertainments 
and numerous public holidays 

The enormous wealth of the empire made 
possible the accumulation of vast foi tunes, 
and the period of the early empire has been 
called "an ago of millionaires ” Much 
wealth was expended in luxuiy and osten- 
tation A rich man would have his palace, 
his gardens, his baths and his art gallery 
m Rome, or some other great city, and any 
sums not spent on these would be expended 
on his countiy houses, or "villas." All 
Italy, and especially the sea coast, was 
covered with elegant private residences 
with their fish ponds, game preserves, 
artificial waters, and flower gardens. Enor- 
mous sums were spent at banquets on such 
extravagances as perfume to spray on the 
assembled guests, masses of flowers costing 
thousands of pounds, and expensive, curious 
or amusing gifts to be bestowed on the 
company. 

Besides this waste of wealth, there were 
other social evils which seem even more 
deplorable. Such were the gladiatorial 
games, the increasing brutality of which 
delighted high and low alike. The killing 
of unwanted infants was common and 
allowed by law. Marriage fell into disrepute 
and divorce was frequent Suicide was an 
everyday occurience, for with the decay 
of the old religious beliefs many men found 
it impossible to face life in this sceptical 
and materialistic age. 

There was, however, a lighter side to the 
picture. Public opinion was turning in 
favour of humanity towards the poor, the 
infirm, and the defenceless Free schools, 
public baths, fountains, g5nnnasia and 
temples were set up by wealthy citizens 
for the use of all classes. Cruelty to slaves 


was checked by law, and masteis were no 
longer free to overwork or to neglect them, 
while the current philosophies taught the 
virtues of mercy and gentleness toward 
dependents. In short, the first two centuries 
after the birth of Christ saw the rapid growth 
of humanitarianism. 

CHILDREN’S STORY 

Caesar’s heir.— The murderers of Caesar 
expected that their action would please the 
people of Rome, but they soon found that 
they were mistaken. Rome had been well 
governed under Caesar, and when the news 
of his death was spread abroad, the people 
were filled with grief. 

When Caesar’s will was read, they found 
that he had left much money to the people, 
and that he had named a young man, 
Octavian, as his heir. This young man was 
Caesar’s great-nephew 

Octavian's father was a senator, but he 
died when his son was only five years of 
age When the lad reached the age of twelve 
his grandmother died, and he was chosen 
to recite a speech at her funeral according 
to the Roman custom. He performed the 
duty so well that those present were amazed 
AU Romans loved good speeches, and men 
began to prophesy a great future for the 
gifted boy. 

Caesar was very fond of his great-nephew, 
who accompanied him on some of his 
military campaigns and rode with him in 
one of his great triumphs. Caesar then sent 
him to Greece to study under Greek tutors, 
and it was while he was there that a secret 
messenger brought him a letter from his 
mother containing the ternble news that 
the great-uncle, to whom he owed so much, 
had been cruelly murdered. The letter also 
stated that Caesar had left a will making 
Octavian his adopted son and leavmg him 
his wealth. Octavian was still only nineteen, 
but he determined to go at once to Rome 
and claim his inheritance. 

This was a bold thing to do, for Rome 
was full of Caesar’s enemies, who would 
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certainly be unfnendly to his heir His 
mother m her letter implored him to nee, 
and not to risk his Me m this way. but he 
was no coward. "Caesar has made me his 
heir," he said, "Why should I not claim what 

is mine?" ^ 

On his arrival in Rome, he found that one 
of Caesar’s friends, named Antony, had 
taken the power mto his own hands 
Octavian pleased the people by at once 
sharing out Caesar’s gifts, and many soldiers 
were ready to help him. He made fnends 
with Antony and joined with him in punish- 
ing Caesar's murderers and their followers. 
Then Antony and Octavian divided the 
Roman Empire between them, Antony 
ruling in the east and Octavian in the west 

Octavian ruled so well that he won tlie 
goodwill of the people "He is a second 
Caesar," they said But in the east, Antony 
was not doing well He had fallen in love 
with Cleopatra, the fascmating queen of 
Egypt, and instead of attendmg to his 
duties, he spent all liis time at her court, 
enjoying feasts and pleasure parties. It was 
said m Rome that Cleopatra was going to 
be crowned queen of Rome, and at this 
news the Romans flocked round Octavian, 
and he led an army mto Egypt. 

Antony and Cleopatra fled by sea, but 
Octavian pursued them with his fleet and 
caught them up in the bay of Actium off 
the west coast of Greece. Here the two 
fleets joined battle, but hardly had the 
fighting begun when Antony and Cleopatra 
slipped away in the queen’s gorgeous galley 
and left their men to be defeated. 

Octavian followed the runaways, meaning 
to take them pnsoners Wlien Antony saw 
that he could not escape, he fell on his 
sword and killed himself. Cleopatra, too, 
determmed to die, for she said, "I will not 
be led as a captive in a Roman triumph.” 
She was taken pnsoner and closely watched 
so that she should not kill herself, but she 
had a httle snake brought to her ludden m 
a basket of figs This snake she allowed to 
bite her arm, and when Octavian came to 
visit her he found her dead. Cleopatra was 


the last ruler of Egypt, and the land was 
added to the Roman Empire. 

Augustus, the first emperor of Rome.— 

With Antony dead, there was now no great 
rival to oppose Octavian. “I am master of 
aU thmgs," he declared when he returned to 
the city. But he was wise. " If I call myself 
king,” he thought, "I shall be kflled as 
Caesar was,” He therefore allowed the 
senate and the magistrates to take up their 
work again, to pass laws and see that they 
were obeyed, as they had been accustomed 
to do But it was Octavian himself who 
held the actual power He it was who told 
the senate what laws he wished to be passed, 
and thus it was he and not the senate who 
ruled the State. The senators were obliged 
to submit to his orders, for he was the 
leader of the army and could command his 
soldiers to kill anyone who disobeyed. The 
people were well pleased, however, now that 
the senators again ruled as in the old days, 
and they gave Octavian the proud title of 
Augustus, which means the majesUc one. 
He, however, was content to be called 
j)nnceps, or chief citizen 

Because he was leader of the array the 
soldiers called bun by the name of emperor. 
The word emperor really means general, and 
it was the name always given by the soldiers 
to their greatest leader, AU the rulers of 
Rome after Augustus were called emperors, 
and as they grew more and more powerful 
the name no longer meant general, but came 
to stand for one who rules over many lands 
at once. All the lands ruled by an emperor 
together make up an empire. Thus the king 
of England was called emperor of India, and 
the many countries united under his dominion 
were knovm as the Bntish Empire. 

Augustus was the first emperor of Rome 
As he was Caesar’s heir he also took the 
name Caesar and is often spoken of as 
Caesar Augustus. As a sign of love and 
honour the Romans named the month of 
August after him 

The Romans held the emperor in such 
high honour that after a time they began to 
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worship him like a god. Everywhere statues 
of him were put up, with altars before them 
on which incense was burnt and sacrifices 
made Wherever the Roman legions went 
they earned the image of the emperor with 
them, and when they encamped for the 
night it was set up in the middle of the 
camp and the soldiers said their prayers 
before it. They prayed for the safety and 
welfare of the great city of Rome and its 
emperor, and these prayers cheered the 
soldiers in lonely outposts far away m 
distant lands, reminding them that they 
were serving the great Roman Empire to 
which they belonged. 

The work oS Augustus. — Augustus should 
be specially remembered because he gave 
the empire peace. During his forty-four 
years as emperor there was little fighting 
throughout his wide dommions except with 
barbarians on the German borders The 
terrible civil war between the nobles and 
people, which had lasted off and on for 
one hundred years, was at last over, and for 
two hundred years to come the empire was 
at peace. No more was the tramp, tiamp of 
the legions heard on the broad roads of Italy. 

Wars produce thieves, highway robbers 
and pirates, so Augustus’s first care was to 
make the roads of Italy safe from highway- 
men and the seas secure from pirates. In 
Rome Itself he arranged a police force, he 
looked after the poor by seeing that there 
was always a plentiful supply of water and 
gram, and he greatly pleased them by 
having more and more public games. Like 
his great-uncle Caesar he insisted that the 
provinces should be justly governed If a 
governor were not honest he was recalled 
to Rome and punished and another took 
his place Thus throughout the great Roman 
Empire men and women went cheerfully 
about their business, knowing that the 
scourge of war would not come suddenly 
upon them, that if they were wronged 
justice would be done m the law courts, if 
they saved money only a fair share would 
have to be paid in taxes. 
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A famous Roman poet named Horace, 
who was a friend of Augustus, wrote the 
following lines about him when he had been 
away from Rome for three years. "Oh, 
best guardian of the race of Romulus’ 
return • your country calls for you with vows 
and prayers . . for when you are here the 

ox plods up and down the fields in safety, 
Ceres and bounteous blessing cheer our 
farms, our sailors speed o’er seas infested 
by no pirate, each man closes a peaceful 
day on his native hiUs, trains his vines to 
the widowed trees, and home returnmg, 
light of heart, quaffs his wine and blesses 
you as his godi ’’ 

The emperor wanted Rome to be the most 
beautiful city in the world and he had many 
grand buildings erected. They were generally 
built of stone, but the face was covered with 
marble, and so many were set up durmg 
Augustus’s reign, that he is said to have 
boasted, "I found Rome made of brick and 
left it made of marble ’’ 

On the Palatine hill was built his own 
palace (The English word ■palace is taken 
from Palatine ) 

Augustus was very proud of his beautiful 
city and would often cause himself to be 
earned through the streets in a litter, or 
couch on poles, which was the favourite 
way of traveUmg among the great men of 
Rome As he went he would admire the 
buildings and watch with great interest the 
people and their doings. It is said that he 
once saw some boys plajnng with nuts a 
game like marbles m the street, and that 
he caused the procession to stop, left his 
litter and joined in the game No wonder 
the people loved this kindly emperor who 
was not too proud to join in the children’s 
games Perhaps he thought of his boyhood’s 
days when he played with nuts, balls, and 
tmy bronze figures of gladiators, wild beasts, 
soldiers and chariots. 

Augustus was not, like so many of the 
rich men of those days, fond of luxury He 
liked to be alone, and he would shut himself 
up in a room at the top of his house, where 
he could thmk without bemg disturbed 
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About his palace grounds were many walks 
and groves of trees where he could wander 
by himself. The furniture of Ins house was 
simple and his clothes were always made by 
his wife, sister or daughter. He ate plain 
food, and a Roman wnter says of him that: 
"he was particularly fond of coarse bread, 
small fishes, cheese made of cows’ milk, and 
green figs of that kmd that comes twice a year. 
... He was naturally extremely spanng of 
the use of wuie. . . . Instead of drinking, he 
used to take a piece of bread dipped in cold 
water, or a slice of cucumber, or some leaves 
of lettuce, or a green, sharp, juicy apple. 

"In person he was handsome and graceful 
through all the stages of his hfe. But he was 
careless of dress, and so little attentive to 
the adjustment of his hair that he usually 
had it done in great haste by several barbers 
at a time He would sometimes clip, and 
sometimes shave his beard, and durmg the 
operation would be either readmg or wntmg. 
His countenance, either when he spoke or 
held his tongue, was calm and serene. . . . 
His eyes were clear and bnght , and he was 
willing it should be thought that there was 
something of a divme vigour in them. He 
was likewise not a httle pleased to see 
people, upon his looking steadfastly at them, 
lower their countenances, as if the sun 
shone m their eyes . . His teeth were 
thin set, small and rough, his hair a httle 
curled, and inclining to a yellow colour His 
eyebrows met, his ears were small, and he 
had an aquihne nose. 

"He was very much afraid of thunder 
and lightning, and always carried about 
with hun a sealskm, as a charm against its 
power; notwithstanding which, in any severe 
storm, he was accustomed to hide himself in 
a chamber in the centre of his house, to be 
as much out of the way of it as possible, — 
add to which, he was a great observer of 
dreams and of lucky and unlucky days ’’ 

The birth of Jesus Christ.— The reign of 
Augustus IS the most splendid period of 
Roman history, and for this reason it is 
spoken of as the Augustan Age. When men 


and women throughout the great empire 
were worshipping their emperor a wonderful 
event took place in the village of Bethlehem 
m the Roman provmce of Judaea The 
Bible tells us "And she (Mary) brought 
forth her firstborn son, and wrapped him m 
swaddlmg clothes, and laid him in a manger , 
because there was no room for them in the 
inn. And there were in the same country 
shepherds abiding m the field, keeping 
watch over their flock by night. And, lo, 
the angel of the Lord came upon them, and 
the glory of the Lord shone round about 
them and they were sore afraid And the 
angel said unto them, Fear not for, behold, 
I bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to aU people For unto you is bom 
this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which IS Christ the Lord. And this shall be 
a sign unto you. Ye shall find the babe 
wrapped m swaddlmg clothes, lying m a 
manger. And suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praismg God, and saying. Glory to God m 
the highest, and on earth peace, good wiU 
toward men. And it came to pass, as the 
angels were gone away from them into 
heaven, the shepherds said one to another, 
Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, and 
see this thmg which is come to pass, which 
the Lord hath made known unto us And 
they came with haste, and found Mary, and 
Joseph, and the babe lying in a manger 
And when they had seen it, they made known 
abroad the saymg which was told them 
concemmg this chdd. And all they that heard 
it wondered at those things which were told 
them by the shepherds ’’ (St Luke li., 7-18 ) 

Fourteen years after the birth of Chnst 
the aged emperor (he was then seventy-seven) 
passed away, greatly loved and mourned 
by his people. The senate decreed that 
henceforth he should be worshipped as a god 
throughout the empire. 

TEACHING HINTS 

1, Octavian’s education. — The importance 
of Octavian’s education m Greece should be 
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noted Children are apt to think that men 
of long ago were all uneducated! It is 
difficult for them to realise that some of 
the greatest writers and thmkers hved 
two thousand and more years ago Note, 
too, the importance that was attached to 
oratory Octavian's speech at his grand- 
mother's funeral gave promise of a great 
future orator The first seven years of a 


Roman boy’s life were spent under his 
mother’s care He then began to attend 
school, going there every mornmg under 
the care of a personal attendant or pedagogue, 
whose duty was to supervise his behaviour. 
At school the boy learned to read, to write 
on wax tablets with a stilus, and to count 
by means of an abacus or reckonmg board. 
Singing was also taught, and the boy was 
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expected to leam by heart many proverbs 
and aphorisms, as well as the Twelve Tables 
ol Roman law. Roman schoolmasters were 
harsh and proverbially fond of using the rod. 
As Rome came into closer contact with 
Greece it became of impoitance to leam 
Greek, and to study Greek bterature, and 
accordmgly the poems of Homer and other 
works were studied in the scliools Men 
of wealth often sent their sons, after their 
schooling was over, to complete their educa- 
tion at Athens, or some other Greek city. 
The young Octavian was one of those who 
received this type of university education, 
being sent by his great-uncle Julius Caesar 
to study at the Greek colony of Apollonia, in 
Illyria It also became the custom for Romans 
to engage cultured Greeks, in the city itself, as 
nurses and tutors to their children, 

2. The west and the east. — See that the 
children clearly understand what is meant 
by Octavian rulmg m the west and Antony 
in the east Revise again the chief facts con- 
cemmg the extent of the Roman Empire. The 
story cannot be understood unless the children 
have clear perceptions of the situation of 
Spain, Egypt, the German frontier, etc. 

3 . Ceres. — ^The goddess of growing vegeta- 
tion. 

4 . Nuts.— Roman children played so many 
games witli nuts that the phrase nuoes 
rehnquere — to give up nuts — was equivalent 
to, "to put away Wildish things.” There 
IS a carved tomb m the British Museum 
erected by a Roman lady to her "sweetest 
son Lucius jEmdius Daphnus,” aged four 
years Along the middle panel of the tomb 
fourteen little boys are playing with nuts. 
Favounte toys of Roman children were 
gladiators, wild beasts, soldiers and chariots 
in bronze, or carved in ivory 

5. Blackboard sketches.— The wntmg 
materials are from a Pompeian wall painting , 
there is a tablet with three or four leaves^ 


a double inkpot, a pen and a manuscript 
roll. 

The Roman lamp (in the British Museum) 
shows a ship entermg a harbour. 

The mosaic (from Pompeu) depicts a dog 
beneath which is the warning cave canem — 
beware of the dog. 

The wine ]ar (from Pompeu) has two 
handles — it was “two-eared" — and a point 
at the base so that it could be sunk into 
soft ground and then required no further 
support. 

The Roman litter was a couch with an 
arched roof. It might be earned open, or en- 
closed by curtains of coloured stuffs partly 
drawn, or by vraidows of talc or glass Those 
who did not possess one, or had no slaves to 
bear it, hired such a vehicle from the "rank." 

6. Memory work. — [a) Juhus Caesar named 
his great-nephew Octavian as his heir. 
(6) For a time Octavian ruled m the west 
of the empire and Antony ruled in the east 

(c) Octavian then became “master of all 
things” and was called Augustus He ruled 
the empire as pnneeps, or first citizen 

(d) Augustus IS specially remembered for the 
Roman Peace which he gave to the empire. 

7 . Exercises.— (a) In what way did the 
boy Octavian show that he would probably 
become a clever man? [b) How did Octavian 
as a young man show that he had a brave 
spirit? (c) Who was Cleopatra? («f) Explain 
the words, “I am master of all thmgs.” 

(e) Why did not Octavian call himself kmg? 
{/) By what titles was he known? (g) After 
whom are the months January, July and 
August named respectively? (h) Why is 
Augustus sometimes called Caesar Augustus? 
(i) Tell of some of the notable things that 
Augustus did when he was emperor, (y) What 
mcidents m this story relate that — 
(i) Augustus was a great builder? (2) That 
he hved a simple life? (3) That he was 
superstitious? (4) That he was fond of 
children? (5) That he liked the people to 
think that he was a very important man? 
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Writing Materials Roman Lamp Mosaic from Pompeii Wine Jar Roman Litter 



VII. THE ROMANS IN BRITAIN 


PICTURE REFERENCE 



Roman-Britons Strolling by the Thames 


(Class Picture No 31 m the portfolio) 


V ERY little IS known of the origin of 
London, but the few facts available 
indicate that London first rose out of 
obscurity after the Roman occupation of 
Britain In 54 B c , Julius Caesar marched 
with his troops from the coast of Kent to a 
British stronghold that later became Veru- 
laraiuin near the modern St Albans Wliere 
he crossed the Thames is not known, but 


he made no mention of London and the 
impression is that either it did not exist 
or it was a mere village, too obscure to 
be alluded to by name The founding 
of London was due to its situation at the 
mouth of a navigable river within reach of 
the nearest part of the continent , it was 
also the natural gateway to the interior of 
the island. 
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Tacitus, who wrote in the second century, 
refers to London as having been in A d 6r, 
at the time of Boadicea’s rebellion, a “place 
much frequented by merchants”. It was 
destroyed during the rebellion of Boadicea, 
but it soon recovered and extended west- 
wards till it became one of the largest towns 
of the Roman Empire 
The name of London is Celtic and the 
Romans adopted it as their own Londimum. 
Not long after the Roman conquest of the 
south-east of the country, the Romans built 
a bridge joining London on the northern 
bank with Southwark Close by Old London 
Bridge wooden piles, thousands of Roman 
corns, quantities of broken tiles and pottery 
have been found m the Thames bed In the 
third century London acquired the name of 
Augusta and towards the end of that century 
we may date the building of its massive wall 

INTRODUCTION 

Two hundred years of peace.— The Chil- 
dren’s Story of this chapter mainly deals 
with the Roman conquest and occupation 
of Bntam, but it will be serviceable to the 
teacher to read a few notes concerning some 
of the emperors who followed Augustus 

The accession of Augustus brought to an 
end a century of revolution and inaugurated 
an era of two hundred years of peace. 
Augustus was succeeded by four emperors 
known as the Julian and Claudian emperors. 
Of these, the first and ablest was Ttbenus 
(a d. 14-37), a Vigorous and able ruler who 
enforced justice, practised economy and 
guarded the Roman frontiers with success. 
He became, however, extremely unpopular 
at Rome and has an undeserved reputation 
for cruelty and tyranny 

Gains, generally known as Caligula or 
"little boot”, a nickname given him by the 
solchers, was his successor (a.d 37-41) This 
man was virtually insane, being afflicted with 
such an excessive idea of his own importance 
that he is said to have declared that he could 
make his favounte horse a consul if he chose. 
He was finally murdered by his own soldiers. 


who placed on the imperial throne his uncle, 
Claudius, an elderly man of fifty, whom they 
found hiding m the palace while they were 
plundering it after the murder. 

Claudius (a d 41-54), though uncouth in 
appearance and weak-willed in many ways, 
nevertheless proved himself something of a 
statesman He carried on the development 
of the empire along the Imes laid down 
by Augustus, conquered southern Britain, 
erected many handsome buildings m Rome 
and Italy, and generally helped to spread 
Roman culture through the West. 

Yero (a d 54-68) has become a byword 
for luxury, vice and cruelty His evil 
mfluence, however, was felt only m Rome, 
and the provinces continued to develop m 
peace and prosperity During Nero’s reign 
a terrible fire swept over Rome, destroyed 
the palace of Augustus on the Palatine hiU, 
and raged for a week in the city It is said, 
rrghtly or wrongly, that Nero himself kmdled 
the conflagration to clear the way for the 
building of a great palace for himself, and 
for the rebuilding of Rome Be that as it 
may, he took advantage of the catastrophe 
to accuse the Christians and executed a 
large number of them with horrible tortures. 
At vast expense he replaced the wooden 
houses and narrow lanes of old Rome with 
large buildings and wide streets, the finest 
of which was his own great palace, the 
“Golden House,” Nero’s excesses finally 
caused the senate to pass sentence of death 
on him, and rather than suffer such dis- 
grace he preferred to stab himself The 
death of Nero marks the end of the first 
century of peace. He was the last of the 
descendants of Augustus, and there was no 
one who could legally claim imperial position 
The country was once more plunged into 
civd war, tdl the power was seized by a 
general named Flavius Vespasianus. He 
and his two sons, Titus and Domitian, are 
called the Flavian Caesars The accession 
of Vespasian marks the beginning of the 
second century of peace. 

The reign of Vespasian (A.D. 69-79) is 
chiefly memorable on account of a Jewish 
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revolt which took place in a.d 70 The 
revolt was crushed by Vespasian’s son, 
Titus, who captured Jerusalem after the 
most awful siege recorded in history The 
Holy City and the Temple were destroyed, 
and the Jewish survivors driven into exile 
The Arch of Titus that commemorates this 
tragedy still stands in Rome. 

Ttliis (a d 79-81) followed his father 
His reign is noteworthy for the destruction 
of two cities, Pompeii and Herculaneum 
on the bay of Naples The volcano of 


beneficent rule They were Nerva (a d 96-8), 
Trajan (A d 98-117), Hadrian (a.d X17-138), 
Antoninus Plus (a d 138-161) and Marcus 
Aurehus (A D. 161-180) Of these, Trajan 
rivalled Caesar as a military genius He 
extended the boundaries of the empire into 
Dacia, now known as Rumania, or 
"Romania,” and he also conquered the 
Tigns-Euphrates valley. But these distant 
conquests were too costly to retain, and 
those in the east were abandoned by Pladnan 
his successor. 



The Bay of Naples 


[Photo EN i 


Vesuvius suddenly erupted and buned the 
towns under lava and ashes, completely 
entombing them. In recent years they have 
been partly excavated, and found to be in 
a remarkable state of preservation It is 
from these excavations that we have gained 
much of our knowledge of Roman life in a 
provincial city Titus was followed by his 
brother Donutian (a.d 8i-g6), a tyrant who 
was put to death 

The next group of five are known as the 
Good Emperors on account of their wise and 


Hadrian was chiefly an administrator, 
whose life was spent in care for the public 
welfare Pie made two long journeys through- 
out the Roman world, and on one of them 
Visited Britain He built waUs and fortresses 
on the frontiers and erected many public 
buildings in the cities he visited The last 
of the “good Emperors,” Marcus Aurelius, 
was a student and a philosopher He 
belonged to the school of Stoic philosophy, 
and his volume of reflections, "the most 
human of all books,” is stiU read with 
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pleasure. He had, however, little leisure 
for the pursuit of his studies, for his reign 
was filled with continual wars against the 
uncivihsed tribes on the frontiers of the 
empire. 

Pre-Rotaan Britain. — Real knowledge of 
Britain begins with two Celtic invasions, 
that of the Goidels in the later part of the 
Bronze Age, and that of the Brythons and 
Belgae in the Iron Age. These invaders 
were probably of the same race as the Celtic- 
speaking peoples of the western continent 
By the age of Julius Caesar all the inhabi- 
tants of Britain, except some tribes of the 
far north, were Celts in speech and customs. 
They were divided into many tribes, each 
under its own prince Their dwellings might 
be hiU forts protected by walls of earth or 
stone, villages of huts sunk in the ground, 
or hamlets of pile-dwelhngs raised among 
marshes In the south, houses of an improved 
type weie coming into use and there was the 
beginning of town life with market centres 
The southern tnbes, too, had a gold coinage 
and also a currency of iron bars usually 
weighing about i^lb In art, the tribes 



had much skill 
m enamelhng, 
especially of 
bronze The 
characteristic 
ornament was a 
fantastic treat- 
ment of plant 
and animal 
forms, and a free 
use of the “re- 
tummg spiral ” 

Celtic remains 
discovered in 
Bntain include 
scraps of woollen and hnen cloth, ornamental 
pottery, buckets and pitchers, jewellery 
and enamelled mirrors 

The chief feature of the religion was the 
priesthood of Druids, who practised magical 
arts and barbarous rites of human sacrifice. 

The Roman conquest oS Britain.— The 
first Roman invasion (55-54 b c.), was under- 
taken by Julius Caesar, partly, as he tells 
us, out of cunosity to see this unknown 
land, and partly to prevent the Britons 



Gold Bracelet from 
Cornwall 
In the BnUsh Museum, 

This bracelet of the earlier Celtic 
period IS decorated with fine Incised 
lines, and the ends are funnel shaped 
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from sending aid to the Gauls, with whom 
they were accustomed to trade freely His 
iint expedition failed owing to the lateness 
of the season and the strong tides, which 
wrecked many of his ships, but in the next 
year (54 b c ) he came again, defeated some 
of the tnbes, received their submission and 
returned to Gaul. 

We have his own accoimt of the expeditions 
and his impressions of the land and its 
people recorded in his Commenianes on the 
Gallic War. From it we get a picture of a 
semi-cmlised people, living m a thickly- 
wooded and faiily fertile land, but growmg 
gradually less civilised as they lived more 
in the intenor. We gather that those of the 
south-east were by far the most cultured, 
through contact with their relatives the 
Gauls. 

In Caesar’s account he says, “There is an 
infinite number of men, and very many 
dwellings similar to those in Gaul, and 
many flocks They use as money either 
bronze or iron ingots of a prescribed 
weight. 

“Tin is found in the interior region, 
and iron at the coast, though in small 
quantities; the bronze they use is im- 
ported. There is timber of all the kinds 
known in Gaul, besides beech and fir 
They do not think it right to eat hares, 
poultry or geese, but merely keep them 
for the sake of pleasure The climate 
is milder than in Gaul, and the cold 
less severe. 

"Of the inhabitants, by far the most 
civilised are those who live in Kent, a 
distnct bordered by the sea. Their 
customs do not differ greatly from those 
of the Gauls. The dwellers in the intenor 
for the most part do not sow much 
com, but live on milk and flesh and 
clothe themselves in skins. But all the 
Britons stain themselves with woad, 
which produces a blue colour, and 
thereby appear more horrible of aspect 
tn battle, they wear their hair long and 
are clean-shaven except for their heads 
and upper lips 


"This is the manner of their fighting from 
war chanots. First they diive along throwing 
their spears, and by the terror caused by 
the horses and the noise of the wheels they 
generally succeed in throwmg into confusion 
the ranks of the enemy Then, thrustmg 
m among the squadrons of cavalry, they 
leap down from their chanots and fight on 
foot. Meanwhile the charioteers withdraw 
a little way from the battle, stationing their 
chariots where, if those who are fighting on 
foot are outnumbered by the enemy, they 
may have a clear retreat to their own people. 
As a result of daily exercise, the swiftness of 
the horsemen and the steadiness of the 
infantry was such that they could rein in 
their excited horses even in steep and 
precipitous places, and rapidly check and 
turn them They would run along the pole 
of the chariot and stand on the yoke, 



Roman Trooper 
Relief at Bonn 

The metal discs on 1 

aroe which covers the breast are decorations more or less conrespondi 
to modem war medals ^ 
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and from there rapidly run back for help from a British chieftain who had 
to the chariot ” been wronged by one of the anti-Roman 

Plutarch gives an interesting princes, Caractacus by name Accordingly 
notice of Caesar’s invasion; “The in a D. 43 a Roman general, Aulus Plautius, 
journey he made also into England with an unusually well-equipped army of 
was a noble enterpnse and very about forty thousand men landed in Kent, 
commendable. For he was the first and marched on London Here he was 
that sailed the West Ocean with an joined by the emperor Claudius himself, 
army by sea, and that passed and the army, crossing the Thames, advanced 
through the sea Atlanticum with mto Essex and captured the native capital 
his army, to make war in that so of Camulodunum (now Colchester). Using 
great and famous island (which many London and Colchester as bases, the army 
ancient wnters would not beheve spht into three corps, which continued the 
that it was so indeed, and did make conquest The left wing subdued the south, 
them vary about it, saying it was the centre the midlands, and the right wing 
but a fable and a he), and was the the east Thus within three or four years 
first that enlarged the Roman all the peoples of the lowlands east of the 
Empire beyond the earth inhabitable Severn and south of the Humber had 

For twice he passed over the narrow acknowledged the Roman dominion, 
sea against the fiim land of Gaul, It was a much more difficult task to 
and fighting many battles there, subdue the wild tribes of the hills of York- 
did hurt his enemies more than slure and Wales The Roman legions were 
enrich his own men because of involved in thirty years of intermittent hill 
men hardly brought up and poor fighting, the precise history of which is 
there was nothing to be gotten not known (ad. 47-79) The method of 
Whereupon the war had no such conquest was to estabhsh small forts at 
success as he looked for, 
and therefore, taking pledges 
only of the kmg, and im- 
posing a yearly tnbute 
upon him, to be paid unto 
the people of Rome, he 
returned agam mto Gaul " 

The Roman conquest of 
Britam was begun by the 
emperor Claudius in A D 43 
Two mam causes united to 
brmg about the undertakmg 
On the one hand the Gov- 
ernment at Rome had 
adopted a policy of annex- 
ation, and on the other 
hand, a Bntish prince who 
had been friendly to Rome 
had been succeeded by his 
two sons who were hostde 
to the empire The mvasion 
of Bntam was actually Boadicea and her Daughters in her War Chariot 
precipitated by an appeal Pnin the bramt mamment on Wesimmster Bridge, London 
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strategic points, each fort garrisoned by 
500 or 1,000 men Many of these forts were 
destroyed by the natives and their defenders 
wiped out, and such was the strength of the 
resistance that the progress of conquest was 
slow It was retarded, too, by the revolt of 
the Iceni, a tribe in what is now Norfolk, 
under their queen, Boadicea With them 
rose half England, and the rebels, profiting 
by the absence of the Roman governor, 
Suetonius Pauhnus, and most of his troops, 
who were engaged 111 subduing North Wales 
and Anglesey, pushed southward, burned 
the towns of Colchester and Verulam and 
massacred thousands of Roman soldiers, 
settlers and Romanised Britons The revolt 
was put down only with great difficulty in 
a desperate battle, after which Boadicea 
took poison, A D 61. The result of the 
revolt was to oblige Rome to adopt a 
kindlier policy toward the conquered 
Britons. 

The Roman walls. — The third general, 
Julius Agncola, pushed his conquests still 
fartlier north, and built a line of forts 
between the Forth and the Clyde After his 
departure from Britain in a d 85 we know 
little more of Bntish history till the Emperor 
Hadrian himself came to the island, a d 119. 
Finding that the Caledonians had been 
making destructive raids southward, he 
caused a continuous rampart and wall to 
be built, extending across England for a 
distance of seventy-three miles from Wallsend 
on the east, to Bowness on the west About 
AD rqa, under Hadrian's successor, Anto- 
ninus Pius, a second rampart was built 
across the narrow isthmus between the 
Forth and the Clyde but this did not long 
remain the northern frontier. Gradually 
the Romans were forced to retreat south- 
wards In A D 20S the Emperor Septimus 
Severus came to Bntain and fixed on the 
line of Hadrian s Wall as the Roman frontier 
in Bntain, and for nearly two hundred 
years more it remained the northern 
limit of Roman power m the extreme 
west. 


The civilisation of Roman Britain. — ^ 

Britain may be divided geographically into 
two parts (i) the lowlands of the south, east 
and midlands — flat, open country, mostly 
ploughland, easy to conquer and to link up 
with Gaul, and (2) the highlands of Devon- 
shire, Cornwall, Wales and the north of 
England — hiUy or mountainous country less 
fitted for agriculture and difficult for armies 
to penetrate. As we have seen, the lowlands 
were quickly overrun by the Roman forces 
and were soon thickly populated, Roman 
towns, villages and country houses, or 
"villas,” spnnging up everywhere. The 
highlands, on the other hand, were not 
completely subdued till the end of the 
second century a d and were then kept 
m subjection only by the establishment 
everywhere of fortresses with garrisons 
Thus the character of the Roman occupation 
differed in the two districts, producing 
prosperous civic communities in the plains, 
and mihtary camps on the hiUs. 

It was, then, m the prosperous low- 
lands that the Romano-Bntish civihsation 
developed most fully Its growth was 
fostered by the Roman Government, which 
in Bntain, as elsewhere, preserved the 
pohey of founding towns peopled by Roman 
citizens, usually discharged soldiers, who 
introduced among their British neighbours 
the Latin language and Roman institutions 
In the time of the Emperor Caracalla every 
fieeman bom in the empire was declared 
to be a Roman citizen, and long before that 
a large number of natives had been admitted 
to citizenship. The more prominent citizens 
of a district formed councils to provide for 
the building of temples, the holding of 
festivals, the laying out of roads and the 
erection of forts. Justice was done according 
to Roman law, and gradually the Britons 
began to look upon themselves no longer 
as a conquered race but as the members ol 
a Roman province 

Bomati towns and roads. — Roman towns 
in Bntain can frequently be recognised by 
their modem names, which end in Chester, 
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cester, or -eter, from the Roman castra, a 
camp Among the earliest and most impor- 
tant of these towns were Colchester, Verulam 
(St. Albans), Silchester, Bath, Lincoln, 
Gloucester and York Other large and impor- 
tant towns now bear the names of Leicester, 
Wroxeter, Cirencester, Exeter, Dorchester, 
Rochester, Winchester and Canterbury. 
London was a large and important town, 
both because its position on the Thames 


estuary made it a trading centre, and also 
because from it there radiated the four 
great groups of Roman roads. One of these 
roads ran south-east to Canterbury and the 
Kentish ports which gave access to Gaul. 
A second ran west to Silchester and from 
there various branch roads led to Winchester, 
Exeter, Bath, Gloucester and South Wales. 
A third ran ma St. Albans to Wroxeter and 
Chester, and this road was afterwards known 
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to the English as the Watling Street. A 
branch road ran from it to Leicester and 
Lincoln. A fourth gave access to Colchester 
and led up through the eastern counties 
to Lincoln and York Besides these four 
roads which led out of London, a fifth, 
known to the English as the Fosse Way, 
joined Lincoln and Leicester with Ciren- 
cester, Bath and Exeter 

Life in Eoman Britain. — Much light has 
been thrown on life in Roman Britain by 
the discoveries at Sikhester, the one Romano- 
Bntish town which has been completely 
and systematically excavated The town, 
which covers some hundred acres, is m 
shape an irregular hexagon, and was origm- 
ally surrounded hy a massive wall about 
twenty feet high, some portions of which 
are still standing In this wall six gates, 
four large and two small, give entrance to 
the streets of the city. These are of varying 
widths up to twenty-eight and a half feet, 
and they were origmatly paved with gravel 
They are laid out in straight hnes, and 
cross each other regularly at right angles, 
thus dmdmg the town into square blocks 
Tlic streets are budt round the Forum which 
was the centre of this, as of every Roman 
town The Forum itself was a large covered 
building built round a square, open courtyard, 
where the citizens gathered daily for purposes 
of trade, or to exchange news and pass the 
time. On the side of the courtyard facmg 
the entrance was an unusually large hall, 
with two rows of columns down the middle 
It was probably ornamented with statues 
and wall pamtings, and was lighted by 
clerestory windows in the roof which possibly 
stood some fifty feet from the ground This 
was the basilica where justice was admin- 
istered and trade earned on Round the 
other three sides of the courtyard are smaller 
rooms which may have been shops. 

Other pubhc buildings m the town include 
three temples, two square and one round, 
a small building which from its shape is 
believed to have been a Chnstian church 
and IS interestmg as the only Romano- 


British church yet satisfactorily identified, 
and a suite of public baths fitted with hot 
and cold bathrooms, as m a modern Turkish 
bath Outside the town wall are the remains 
of a tmy amphitheatre The rest of the 
buildings were private houses, each standing 
alone in its ovm garden. The houses, too, 
like the pubhc edifices, were often built 
round a central open courtyard and con- 
sisted of a row of rooms, flanked on each 
side by a comdor and extending round three 
sides of the yard. In the smaller houses 
there was only one row of rooms, with its 
corridors, and perhaps an additional room 
at the side. In their fittings they resembled 
the average Roman house, with its wall 
paintmgs, its mosaic pavements and its 
heating system by which a furnace sent 
hot air along pipes laid under the floor of 
the house. The largest house in SUchester 
IS thought from its size, and its special 
annexe for baths, to have been an mn or 
guest house for travellers between London 
and the west. Each house stood in its own 
plot of ground and faced in any direction 
the builder chose This gave the town a 
stragghng appearance, more like that of an 
old-time village than the regular vista of 
orderly streets and rows of houses to which 
we are accustomed in modem towns 

SUchester had no theatre or meat market, 
buildings which one might expect to find 
in a Roman-planned city, nor had it an 
aqueduct, but obtamed its water from wells, 
and must have suffered considerably from 
drought in hot weather. Many objects have 
been found dunng the excavations which 
throw light on the hfe of the people — iron 
tools, corns, bronze ornaments, pottery 
and glassware, including some window glass. 
The mscnptions eveiywhere are m Latin, 
and tins is mteresting as it shows us that 
m some places the Britons had become so 
completely Latinised that even the lower 
orders spoke and wrote Latin instead of 
their native Celtic tongue. 

The country, as distinct from the towns 
was divided into estates usuaUy known as 
villas," and ruled over by the owners 
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of the villas themselves. Sometimes these 
overlords were nch nobles living m sump- 
tuous country houses, sometimes simple 
farmers Some of the land was worked by 
slaves and some by colonists By the fourth 
century A D Britain had become so pros- 
perous under Roman rule that large quan- 
tities of wheat and wool from the British 
countryside were exported There were 
other industries, particularly the working 
of the tin, lead and iron mines. 

CHILDREN’S STORY 

The Britons. — It is now time to tell the 
story of the Romans in Britain. Nearly 
two thousand years ago, when Julius Caesar 
was conquering western Europe, much of 
the land of Bntam was covered with dense 
forests and dreary swamps The people, 
whom we call Ancient Bntons, lived in 
small villages Their houses were mostly 
tiny huts built of timber, wickerwork and 
mud, and the roofs were thatched with 
branches, ferns or straw. The people were 
divided into a number of tribes, each tribe 
living in its own district, and each under 
its own chief, or king Here and there were 
large villages, such as at the places now 
called London, Colchester and St. Albans 

We can picture most of the Britons as a 
tall, fair people, with blue eyes and flaxen 
hair The men shaved their chins as most 
men in Bntam do now, but they left their 
hair and moustaches long. They wore Imen 
and woollen clothes, and jewellery such as 
buckles, necklaces, bracelets, rings and 
collars in gold, silver and bronze They 
' made pretty pots and pans from clay much 
as they are made to-day, and they had gold 
and silver coins as money. In the forests 
the men hunted wolves, bears, wild boars, 
deer and wild cattle, some fished m the 
rivers and lakes from tiny round boats, or 
coracles, many were herdsmen and kept 
cattle, sheep, pigs and goats, others grew 
wheat and barley, or mined in the earth for 
tin and iron. 

There was much fighting between the 
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tribes, for the Britons were bold warriors. 
When going to battle they took off most 
of their clothes and stained them skin a 
blue colour from the juice of a plant called 
woad, and they dyed their hair and mous- 
taches red to make themselves look fierce. 
Some of them wore bronze helmets with 
horns on them , each carried a round shield, 
and for weapons used a huge sword and a 
spear or javelm. Some tribes had war 
chariots, which were low, two-wheeled carts 
with short sharp blades like scythes fastened 
in the hubs of the wheels to cut down the 
enemy. 

Some Britons in the south traded across 
what is now called the English Channel with 
the Gauls, who were people of the same 
race as themselves. The Gauls of the coast 
were fine seamen who had well-made ships, 
and to them the Britons sent cattle, hides, 
slaves, gram and hunting dogs. 

Julius Caesar invades Bntam.-— When 
Julius Caesar was invading Gaul he found 
that the Gauls when hard pressed fled to 
the friendly shores of Britain for refuge 
from the Roman legions, so he made up his 
mind to cross to Bntam and put fear mto 
the hearts of the people In 55 B c Julius 
Caesar sailed from Gaul with a large fleet 
and ten thousand soldiers He skirted the 
white chffs of Dover till he came to shallow 
water not far from Deal, and here his ships 
were groimded The Bntons fought fiercely 
to prevent the Romans from landmg, and 
looked so temble in their war pamt that 
the Romans shrank from leaving the ships, 
especially as it was not easy to keep a 
foothold in the water, weighted as the Roman 
soldiers were with heavy armour The 
Britons drove their chariots into the sea, 
and threw their javehns at the foe Then 
the standard hearer of the most noted 
legion, the tenth, jumped into the water, 
shouting, “Leap down, men, unless you 
want to abandon the eagle to the enemy! 
I, at aU events, shall have done my duty to 
my country and my general!’’ CaUing 
upon each other not to suffer such a disgrace, 
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the soldiers leaped from the ships and 
advanced close up to the enemy Steadily 
the Britons were driven back, and finally 
they fled to the shelter of the woods. But 
Caesar did not push far into the country 
Storms drove hack some of the ships that 
were bringing the horsemen, and other 
ships were wrecked by a high tide. Caesar 
stayed only three weeks He went back 
to Gaul and planned to come agam with 
a larger army The people of Rome were so 
proud of Caesar for having explored this new 
land of Britain that there was a thanksgiving 
to the gods m Rome lasting twenty days 

Next year, 54 b c., Caesar came again, 
this time with twenty-five thousand men 
The Britons did not oppose his landing, 
but they had prepared strong forts of earth 
and logs in many places In the end the 
Bntons promised not to help the Gauls 
agam 111 their battles, so Caesar returned to 
Gaul to finish the conquest of that country. 

Caesar did not conquer Britain, he only 
overran a small part of the south-east of the 
country. He had, however, shown the way 
for others to come, although it was not till 
nearly one hundred years had passed that 
the Romans came back to try to conquer 
the whole country. 

Caxactaous, a brave British kmg, — The 
emperor who m the year a.d 43 sent legions 
of soldiers to conquer Britain was named 
Claudius. The Britons made a brave defence 
among their native woods, rivers and 
swamps, but m mne years the Romans had 
won the whole coastline from the Wash to 
Southampton Water, and had reached the 
Severn to the west. To keep the Bntons of 
the south-east in order, a Roman colony 
was founded at Colchester, with fine houses, 
temples, theatres and baths 

A brave Bntish kmg called Caractacus 
held out against the Romans for a long 
time Battle after battle was fought, but 
as often as he was defeated, he gathered his 
men and fought again At last, m a d 50, 
came the final battle on a lofty hill in 
Shropshire The Bntons lined the river 


Severn that ran in the valley, and they 
fortified the hill by pilmg up mounds of 
earth and stones But the Roman soldiers 
were too strong for them They marched 
close together with their shields held above 
their heads to make a "tortoise,” so that 
stones and spears glanced off the back of 
the tortoise The river was forced, the 
Romans burst over the ramparts and drove 
the Britons from the hiU, Caractacus, his 
wife and daughter were taken prisoners 
The fame of Caractacus had already reached 
Rome, and the people were anxious to see 
the man who for nme years had fought so 
bravely. He and his family with many 
other piisoners were taken to Rome and led 
in chains in a great triumph through the city 

A Roman triumph was a procession in 
honour of a victorious general, The general 
and all those who were to take part m the 
triumph assembled in a great plam outside 
the city walls The procession made its way 
to the chief gate of the city, where it was 
met by the grave magistrates and senators 
m their robes of state These placed them- 
selves at the head of the procession and led 
it through the streets of Rome. Behind the 
senators came trumpeters, blowmg a mighty 
blast to clear the streets and make way for 
the victor. After them came the spoils 
which he and his soldiers had taken in battle, 
wagons piled high with statues, paintings, 
beautiful furnituie, nch robes and gold 
and silver vessels 

After the spoils of war followed patient 
oxen who were to be sacrificed to the gods, 
and behind them a still sadder sight — the 
prisoners of war, heavily chained and walking 
with heads bent amid the jeers of the 
crowd. It was in this way that Caractacus 
was led through the streets But he held 
himself proudly as he walked, and gazed 
on the tall houses and temples on either 
side of him, garlanded with flowers, their 
doors and roofs crowded with cheenng 
onlookers He was surprised, he said, that 
men like the Romans, who had such grand 
palaces, should thmk it worth while to 
fight the Britons for their poor little houses 
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Behind the wretched captives rode their 
captor, the hero of the trmmph He stood 
in a gilded chariot drawn by four white 
horses He was dressed in robes of purple 
and gold, with a laurel crown on his head. 
In his right hand he held a bianch of laurel, 
in his left an ivory sceptre crowned with 
an eagle, while a slave held over his head a 
golden crown of victoiy Last of all came 
the general's soldiers, the men who had 
really won the battles, some singing songs 
of praise to their hero, others making merry 
jokes about him 

The procession passed through the mam 
streets of Rome till it reached the Capitoline 
hill, where stood the great temple of Jupiter, 
king of the gods There the procession 
halted. The victor dismounted and, entering 
the temple, laid his laurel ciown on the 
knees of the statue of Jupiter to thank him 
for the victory. The oxen were sacrificed, 
and the unhappy captives were led away to 
be put to death. But Caiactacus escaped 
this terrible fate. The Emperor Claudius 
was so pleased with the manly bearing of 
this bold British king, that he did what the 
Romans rarely did for their captives — he 
let Caractacus go free. (See Class Picture 26 ) 

Boadicea, a brave British queen. — While the 
Romans were away fighting 111 the west, 
the Britons of the east broke out in revolt. 
The Romans had not treated them fairly; 
they had seized their lands and made them 
pay heavy taxes Those who could not, 
or would not, pay were treated like criminals 

Boadicea, queen of a noted tribe, had been 
shamefully ill-treated by the Roman governor 
of Colchester In A d 61 she raised a great 
army, and captured and burned Colchester, 
St. Albans and London, killing thousands 
of Roman soldiers and settlers 

The Roman general hurried back fiom 
the west to meet this new danger He 
collected a strong array and chose a place 
for battle where he could be attacked from 
the front only The Britons came on in 
great numbers under their separate chief- 
tains, while women and children in the rear 
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shouted and screamed. The Romans stood 
firm, waiting for the Britons to attack. 
Then they piessed forward m a solid wedge, 
and forced their way through the foe The 
battle was long and fierce, but at last the 
Britons were beaten The Romans took a 
tcriible revenge by lulling men, women 
and children. Boadicea, who had led the 
Biitons to the fight, drank poison and killed 
herself rather than become a pnsoner. 

After that there was little further fighting. 
The Romans fortified the country with 
strong camps, and made themselves masters 
of all England from the south to the north 
as far as the river Dee. The hill country 
beyond was not yet conquered It was the 
home of wild tribes who were always coming 
south to plunder and burn the peaceful 
towns To keep these tribes m check the 
Romans later built strong walls across the 
country and kept them guarded by many 
soldiers. 

News from Rome. — While aU these things 
were taking place in Britain, the Roman 
soldiers fiom time to time heard of strange 
happenings in their mother city Along the 
great roads that now stretched from Rome 
to Gaul swift horsemen rode with rolls of 
papyrus containing news, and we can picture 
how eagerly the soldiers of the legions in 
Britain would listen to the stories these 
messengers had to teU 

During the year a.d 64 the terrible news 
arrived that half of Rome was burnt to 
the ground. Some said that the Emperor 
Nero, who was greatly hated, had started the 
fire to clear away some small houses in order 
to make room for a grand palace. Others 
said that it was started by those strange 
people called Christians. One thing was 
clear, the fire had lasted for a week, 
and half of Rome was burnt. Thousands 
of houses were destroyed, and among 
them the beautiful palace built by Augustus 
on the Palatine hill. A few years later, when 
some of the legions went home to Rome, 
they found that the news was true But 
after all, they thought, Rome was grander 
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than ever The new houses were larger, the 
streets were wider Nero had built his 
gorgeous palace, the "Golden House,” and 
at its entrance stood a colossal bronze statue 
of himself over one hundred feet high. 
Men spoke darkly of their emperor He was 
cruel and harsh, and the taxes needed to 
pay for his palace and other things were 
very heavy. One day the news spread through 
the city that the senate had decided that 
he must be put to death. Then Nero stabbed 
himself 

Not long afterwards, in the year a.d 70. 
other messengers arrived in Britain. They 


of ashes One city, Pompeii, was covered 
to a depth of fifteen feet by the falling 
cinders. The other city, Herculaneum, was 
overwhelmed in a sea of mud and molten 
rock, some said to the depth of nearly one 
hundred feet The cities had disappeared 
Not a living thing was to be seen where these 
busy places once stood Had any soldier 
relatives or friends m Pompeii or Hercu- 
laneum? Had they escaped? Or were they, 
too, buncd beneath the ashes? No man 
could answer the questions The soldiers 
talked and talked about it for a long time to 
come 


spread the news of great happenings in 
Palestine. The Jews had revolted against 
the Romans, and the emperor Vespasian had 
sent his son, Titus, with legions of soldiers to 
Jerusalem The Jews fought bravely within 
the walls Tenible stones were told of the 
long siege, and how, at last, when the 
Jews were starved to surrender there had 
been a great massacre Jerusalem, the 
beloved city of the Jews, was levelled to 
the ground Messengers told of the great 
triumphal arch that was being built in 
Rome to commemorate the deeds of Titus 
against the Jews, 

Not many years afterwards more news 
concerning Titus came to Britain He was 
now the emperor and he had opened to the 
people the most magnificent amphitheatre 
ever built A great part of Nero's Golden 
Palace had been pulled down to make room 
for it. There were eighty entrances to this 
huge place, and it would hold forty-five 
thousand ^ectators. How the soldiers 
must have thrilled with pleasure at the 
thought of this grand place, for, as we 
know, they delighted in seeing the gladiators 
and wild beasts fighting m the arena T his 
amphitheatre was afterwards called the 
Colosseum, and theruins of it are stillstanding. 

In the year a.d 79, m this same emperor’s 
reign, came news of an awful disaster. 
Two Roman cities had been buned in ashes 
and molten rock The volcano Vesuvius 
had one day suddenly belched forth torrents 
of liquid lava and mud followed by a rain 



The Pantheon 


ratnoiis ancient building that can be seen in Rome to day 
Fonnerly a temple, it is now a church Built by the Emperor 
Hadrian between a d lao and 130 


Good news arrived in Britain in the year 
AD 119 Hadrian, one of the five "Good 
Emperors” of Rome, was coming to Britain. 
He was determined to stop those wild 
Caledonians of the north from coming down 
into the peaceful Roman lands When he 
arrived the soldiers were set busily to work. 
A great wall over seventy miles long had to 
be built from the Tyne to the Solway Firth. 
The emperor gave his oiders and left the 
governor of Britain to see that the work 
was done Four years the soldiers worked 
at this wall, but they felt sure that when it 
was done no barhaiians would ever break 
through again. To some of them the work 




The Colosseum is ao amphitheatre built by Vespasian and Titite about An 5 o, in great part stiU standing south east of the Forum in Rome The building is an elliptical structure measuring 
about 615 bv 510 feQt externally It consists of rings of arched bncH galleries covered within bv slopes containing rows of seats which were encrust^ with marble Beneath the arena 
are the vaults that were used for the attendants, gladiators, beasts, etc. 

The arch of Titus was erected to commemorate the conduest of jenisalem, and dedicated bv Domitian in a d 81 In 1S23 it was lestored by order of Pius VII , and the missing 
marble portions replaced by travertine 
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was not new, for tliey told of great walls, 
high forts and deep ditches they had helped 
to make when they were m Ganl. 

Hadrian’s wall was made up of a wide 
deep ditch, a stone wall ten to sixteen feet 
high, a road running the length of the wall, 
and then another ditch with high mounds 
in front and behind. On the wall was a 
gallery from which the sentries could look 
out northward for the coming of an enemy 
At intervals along the waU were forts for 
the soldiers. In these forts were workshops 
for making and mending armour and 
weapons, stables for the horses, ovens, 
bakehouses, wells of water and storehouses 
for food. Outside each fort was a small 
town, having houses, shops and inns Here 
lived the waves and families of the soldiers, 
traders and other people. 

Hadrian began the rebuilding of Jerusalem, 
but he would not permit any Jews to hve 
there There stands in Rome to-day a 
grand bmlduig called the Pantheon which 
Hadnan bmlt. 

Britain under the Romans. — For nearly 
three hundred and fifty years the Romans 
ruled Bntam During that long time many 
changes took place in the land. Towns, 
villages and country houses grew up in the 
lowlands; but in the uplands of Wales and 
the north there were only forts joined by 
roads. Wherever the Romans went, as we 
have seen, they made roads, the best roads 
in the world, for good roads were needed 
along which the soldiers could march and 
nde quickly to keep order, and along which 
the merchants could travel with their wares 
Many of our main roads to-day run upon the 
top of the Roman roads Great stone camps 
for the soldiers were built at different 
places, and some of our present towns 
were built where these camps once stood 
You will see from your map that several 
names of towns on the Roman roads end in 
caster” or "cester” which comes from the 
Latin word "castra”— a camp 
_ Towns and camps were surrounded by 
high walls Each town had a market place. 


a town hall and public baths There were 
also temples to the gods and sometimes 
there were Christian churches. Shops and 
inns Imed the mam streets, or were grouped 
round the market place. Many private 
houses were well-built dwellmgs with beau- 
tiful mosaic floors, and good brick and 
plaster walls painted in the Roman fashion. 
Scattered about Roman Bntam were country 
houses or villas where the rich people lived. 
In our museums we can see many glass jars, 
cups, bowls, pottery, brooches and other 
ornaments all of Roman make and pattern 
which have been found under the ground 
m Bntam 

Although the Britons learned much from 
their conquerors, they did not altogether 
change their ways Those who lived near 
the towns learned to build houses, to dress 
in the toga, and to speak like Romans 
But most of the Britons went on living 
much as they had done before, except that 
they did not fight — for the Romans had 
brought to Bntam, as to aH their other 
provinces, the great blessing of peace 

TEACHING HINTS 

1. Map. — It will obviously be impossible 
to teach this lesson satisfactorily without a 
map of Britain. A good plan is to draw a 
simple outlme on the blackboai'd, let the 
children copy it, and then fill m details as 
the lesson proceeds It cannot be too 
frequently noted that children are generally 
extremely hazy about the positions of 
places. Such names as Gaul, Dover, Deal, 
Southampton Water, may mean nothing to 
the children They should in the first instance 
make some effoyt to locate them, either by 
insertmg the names on their own sketches, 
or by seekmg for them in a map, 

8. Britons. — Children are apt to think 
that the Ancient Bntons were much like 
pre-historic men. This notion must be 
corrected. They should understand that 
in many ways the Bntons were civilised. 
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They could spin and weave, grow grain, 
make pottery and jewellery, trade, etc 
It should be made clear that because Britain 
IS an island the people would not readily 
come m contact with more advanced nations 

3. The conquest. — It should be made clear 
that the Romans found it very difficult to 
conquer the hiU country They should 
understand why the Roman province was 
really bounded by Hadrian’s Wall When 
they understand how the Romans made 
roads and built forts in Britain, they will 
the better appreciate that this was the 
policy adopted in most of the Roman 
conquests 

4. Local history. — In many schools it will 
be possible to connect this lesson with some 
interesting relic of Roman times There 
may be in the vicinity of the school a part 
of a Roman road, a wall or a bridge. In 
a nearby museum there may be some 
remains of pottery, armour, pavement, etc 
Place names such as Chester, Stratford, 
Wallsend should be noted Every oppor- 
tunity should be taken to interest the 
children m local history, 

5. News from Rome. — One of the mam 
reasons for including news from Rome in 
this story is to help the children to realise 
that the invasion of Britain was merely 
an incident in the general expansion of the 
empire What took place in Britain was a 
repetition of what had been takmg place for 
many years in western Europe. The children 
will readily compare ways of disseminating 
news to-day with that in Roman times. 

6. Pompeii. — ^The story of the destruction 
of this town IS splendidly told in Lord 
Lytton's The Last Days of Pompeii. It will 
be worth while to read the account of the 
eruption of Vesuvius from this book to the 
children The Class Picture (No 153) m 
the portfoho, called Faithful unto Death, is 
associated with the story of the destruction 
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of Pompeii The Class Picture of A Roman 
Cook Shop (No 30) IS drawn from one painted 
on a wall in the ruined city 

7. The Colosseum. — This word is some- 
times, but less correctly, spelled Coliseum. 
It was originally called the Flavian amphi- 
theatre, and occupies part of the site of the 
gardens attached to the Golden House of 
Nero. In front of the rums is the base of 
the colossus of Nero, a gilded bronze statue 
more than one hundred feet high From 
this, or from its general magnificence, the 
building took its popular name in the eighth 
century. The buildmg is sometimes said to 
have accommodated over eighty thousand 
people, but a more probable estimate is 
forty-five thousand. It was bmlt partly by 
Jewish captives taken after the destruction 
of Jerusalem Dunng three hundred years 
it was used for gladiatonal combats. Ten 
thousand men, furnished with weapons and 
extremely skilled m the use of them, athletic 
and weU-fed, were always kept in readiness 
for the fatal service. It is specially associated 
with the martyrdoms of the Early Christians. 
The Emperor Hononus is said to have 
abolished gladiatonal combats in A u 406, 
but wild beast baiting lasted a century 
longer. After a long abandonment the 
Colosseum was used as a fortress in the 
Middle Ages, and as an arena for bull fights. 
During the fifteenth, sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centunes it was used as a quarry, 
and afforded budding matenal for a number 
of churches and palaces Lastly, it was 
consecrated to the memory of the Christian 
martyrs To-day the Colosseum is one of 
the grandest ruins of ancient Rome, and 
has for its distinction its immensity, and the 
indestructible sohdity of its construction 

8. Memory work. — [a] The Ancient Britons 
were divided into many tribes who lived m 
villages of huts, [b) They grew wheat and 
barley, hunted and fished, made their own 
clothes from wool and flax, and were skilful 
workers m gold, silver and bronze, (c) Juhus 
Caesar invaded Britain twice to put fear 
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into the hearts of the people [d] The 
Emperor Claudius sent legions of soldiers 
to conquer Britain, A.D 43. (e) The Romans 
made roads, built bridges and walls, cities 
and forts (/) The greatest gift that the 
Romans gave Britain was peace from war 

9, Exercises— (fl) What is a century? 
(6) How many centuries are there in two 
thousand years? (c) Wliy were the Romans 
able to defeat the Britons m battle? [i) Why 


did the Romans build walls in Britain? 

(e) Name some old towns of Roman Brit ain . 

(f) How was news earned from Rome to 
Britain? (g) How do we know that the 
Romans once lived in Britain? [h) Write 
sentences to explam that — (i) The Roman 
soldiers were proud of their standard 
{2) The Britons were brave fighters. 
(3) Roman towns were in many ways like 
our own towns to-day. (4) The Romans 
made great changes in Bntain 



Roman Ship in the Harboxjh of the Tiber 

® Victory, the mainsail is decorated 

wUb the woH and twins There is another figure of Victory on the stem 
which also has a goose head Tbo statues on pedestals and the flamiiiB 
altar arc on the quay “ 
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A Rich Man's House in Ancient Rome 

(Class Picture No 32 in the portfolio) 


T he illustration (No 32 jn the port- 
folio) IS a picture of the atrmm of a 
Roman house of a well-to-do citizen 
The ladv of the house has just returned 
from the public baths, and as she enters a 
slave bows to her, and her husband stands to 
greet her from the reception room The first 
tiling to be noticed m the atrium is the 
wiphmum or shallow basin under the open- 
ing in the roof The object of the basin was 
to receive the rain which came through the 


opening — the compluvmm At the far end 
of the basin is a plinth with a fountain and 
a statue standing on it Just beyond is a 
stone table, which is a survival of ancient 
practice It is now used as a stand for orna- 
ments On the right is a shrine in the form 
of a miniature temple In it is the bust of 
the present head of the family flanked by 
two silver statuettes On the far left of the 
room is a statue of the Discus Thrower and a 
little beyond and to the right a tall lamp- 
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stand or candelabrum The reception room 
was normally a place where domestic records 
and papers were kept, where the master 
transacted business and interviewed his 
dependents and friends This room contains 
a cupboard on the left and on the right a 
strong box for holding treasure (Further 
details are given in the Reference Book) 

INTRODUCTION 

Decbne oi the Roman Empire. — With the 
death of Marcus Aurelius the second century 
of peace came to an end, and the Roman 
Empire, which had reached its greatest 
glory during the reigns of the “Good 
Emperors,” began the downward career which 
led to its ruin. The chief external cause of 
the rapid disintegration of the empire was 
the inci eased pressure of unconquered 
tribes on the Roman frontiers. In the 
west the Franks across the Rlnne, and the 
Goths across the Danube and the Black 


Sea, and in the east the Persians, all threa- 
tened to overrun the boundanes of the 
empire 

Rome could have withstood these external 
attacks on her greatness had not internal 
decay weakened her power of self-defence. 
The Government was in a state of chaos. 
Power had passed to the army, who chose 
the emperors and deposed them at will. 
Emperors followed each other in rapid 
succession In the seventy-three years 
between ad. 211 and 284, twenty emperors 
met with violent deaths, and in a single 
year (237-8) no fewer than six rulers were 
elected, worshipped as emperors and finally 
murdered by their soldiers. Without a 
central authority at the head of affairs, 
Rome was unable to present a united front 
to external foes. 

The morale of the populace was growing 
steadily worse every year The decline in 
agriculture forced more and more of the 
citizens to seU themselves into slavery. 



Temple of Vesta Teuple of Castor and Pollux Basilica Julia Temple of Vespasian 


Recoastruction of Part of the Roman Forum 
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The idle mob were corrupted by the doles 
of free food and money, constantly increasing 
m amount, they were degraded by the 
gladiatorial shows, which grew ever more 
brutal, and by the licence of the theatre, 
which degenerated into vice. Further, 
fearful pestilences brought by the army 
from the East wasted the population just 
when Eome had most need of man-power. 
The empire was also suffering from want of 
money. Vast sums were needed to pay 
the salaries of public officials, to support the 
unemployed and to meet the expenses of the 
court. Owing to the decline in agnculture 
there were fewer taxpayers, and it became 
increasingly difficult to raise the necessary 
revenue. 

Diocletian (A.D. 284 - 305 ). — Towards the 
close of the third century the destruction 
of the empire appeared immment, hut the 
catastrophe was averted by the accession 
to the throne of one of the most illustrious 
emperors in Roman history Diocletian, an 
Illynan soldier of low birth, was a man of 
great ability and strength of character, who 
fought his way to the command of the 
legions He was proclaimed emperor, and 
at once established hunself as an absolute 
monarch in the onental style, wearing a 
royal diadem and gorgeous jewelled robes. 
For the better defence of the frontiers he 
divided the empire into four administrative 
regions. Diocletian himself governed from 
Nicomedia, and the other three Caesars 
from Suriniura, Milan and Trfeves respec- 
tively. To lessen the penl of mutinies m 
the army, he divided the empire into over 
one hundred provinces, thus preventmg 
individual governors from having too great 
authonty The Roman senate now practi- 
cally disappeared from the stage of history. 
Diocletian and the emperors who followed 
him were autocrats with unlimited power 
They bore the proud title of dommus, their 
persons were sacred and at first they were wor- 
shipped as gods. As a divinity the emperor 
was called the Invmcihle Sun, and all good 
citizens throughout the empire were required 


to join in the official sacnfices to the head 
of the State. In onental manner subjects 
approached the throne with the bent knee 
and prostrate form of adoration. Diocletian 
laid down careful rules to provide for the 
succession to the throne, but, in spite of 
his provisions, on his retirement from office 
in A D 305 chaos once more supervened. Six 
nval emperors laid claim to the impenal 
power. Gradually, by skill, force and 
treachery, Constantine the Great emerged 
triumphant, and in A D 323 he was 
established as sole emperor of Rome 

The rise of Christianity. — Constantine was 
the son of the emperor Constantms, upon 
whose death at York in 303 he was pro- 
claimed emperor by the soldiery Until 
312 he ruled Gaul and Bntam and showed 
himself as cruel as any of his predecessors 
when he gave whole companies of barbarians 
to the wild beasts of the amphitheatres It 
has been said of him that he was called 
“the Great" rather m virtue of what he 
did than of what he was This remark is 
just, since two of his deeds changed the 
course of history. These were the recognition 
of Christianity and the founding of Con- 
stantmople 

For many years there had been a growing 
dissatisfaction among the people with then 
religion, Greek thmkers were no longer 
satisfied with the crude worship of the gods 
of their ancestors, and educated Romans 
gamed little spiritual comfort from the 
worship of their pagan gods and of the 
Caesars. Their rehgion as then practised 
threw no enlightenment on the future world 
and hfe beyond the grave Greek Stoicism, 
such as we see expounded in the writings 
of Marcus Aurehus, became to many men 
a real rehgion, but it appealed only to the 
educated. 

The conquests in the East had brought 
the Romans in contact with many oriental 
forms of worship, Of these forms one of 
the most remarkable was that of Mithraism, 
Mithra, the Persian sun-god, was a god of 
light, truth and punty. Mithraism was a 
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mystery religion and attracted neophytes 
by claiming to possess ancient and divme 
wisdom, and by holding out hopes of immor- 
tality in union with the god. Towards the 
close of the second century the cult had 
begun to spread rapidly throughout the 
army, the mercantile classes and slaves 
The emperors encouraged it because of the 
support which it afforded to the divine 
right of monarchs Mithra was represented 
as a young hero miraculously born from a 
rock, and for this reason his worship was 
earned on in underground caves and cellars 
The 25th of December was the day of the 
great annual celebration of this deity, and 
after the triumph of Christianity this day 
was kept as the anniversary of the birth of 
Christ Mithraism, however, had only a 
temporary success, for it could never be 
universal, as women were, apparently, 
excluded from its mystenes 

Christianity rose among the Jews The 
exact date of the crucifixion of Christ is 
unknown It took place during the reign 
of Tiberius, when Pontius Pilate was procu- 
rator of Judaea. At the time of the cnici- 
fixion Christ’^ followeis probably numbered 
not more than a hundred persons, and His 
execution cast them into utter despair 
Only a few weeks after the event, however, 
this same handful of men and women had 
become a vital force. Proclaiming that 
Christ was risen from the dead, and that 
salvation was to be found in His name, 
they moved fearlessly through the streets 
of Jerusalem, making converts as they 
went The Jewish leaders seriously opposed 
the new doctrines, and the followers of 
Jesus withdrew to Samaria, Damascus and 
Antioch 

So far the faith had been spread only 
among the Jews, but a new convert, Saul 
of Tarsus (afterwards the Apostle Paul), 
admitted pagans, or Gentiles, to the privi- 
leges of the new rehgion. St. Paul laboured 
for thirty years in spreading the Gospel, 
and Christians established their headquarters 
in many cities, and from them missionaries 
spread far and wide, gradually carrying the 


Gospel throughout the Roman Empire. By 
the end of the first century a d there were 
Christians throughout Asia Minor. A hun- 
di'ed years later almost every one of the 
forty-three provinces of the Roman Empire 
had its church. A century later still, the 
message had been spread beyond the boun- 
daries of the empire, and missionaries were 
making converts among the Germanic 
tribes, the Goths and the Bntons A Chris- 
tian writer of this time thus describes the 
universality of the Chnstian faith: "We 
are but of yesterday, yet we have filled all 
your places of resort — cities, islands, for- 
ti esses, towns, markets, the camp itself, the 
tribes, town councils, the palace, the senate 
and the forum. We have left you only the 
temples of your gods " 

Circumstances had prepared the way for 
this wonderful missionary success The 
conquest of the Macedonian empire in the 
east and the Roman empire in the west 
had provided facilities hitherto unknown 
for travel and intercourse between nations. 
Since the Mediterranean peoples spoke either 
Greek or Latm, Chnstian missionanes could 
be understood wherever they went. In every 
city of the empire there were colonies of 
Jews, and their numbers were increased 
after the destruction of Jerusalem Naturally 
the Jews were eager to hear the news of 
the commg of the Messiah All these condi- 
tions were favourable to the rapid spread 
of the new faith 

The believers had early begun to organise 
themselves into communities, or assembhes 
These little groups met in pnvate houses, 
where they listened to readings of the 
scriptures, sang hymns and joined m a 
sacrificial meal m memory of the last 
supper of Jesus with His disciples. As 
time went on beautiful churches were 
erected and it was found necessary to 
appomt certain officers known as presbyters 
(the onginal form of our Enghsh word 
priest) to conduct the services and teach 
the converts The chief presbyters were 
known as bishops (from the Greek word 
episkopos meaning, literally, overseer) 
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The new faith spread so fast that it soon 
attracted official notice, which was. however, 
unfavourable, not to the faith itself, but to 
its social implications Christians declared 
that the recognised State worship of the 
gods was pagan and they refused to join in 
it, they refused to pay the customary 
sacrifices to the guardian spirit of the 
emperor, for they regarded it as idolatry, 
and they refused to swear hy pagan gods 
in law courts. In short, Christians seemed to 
the autlionties to be bad citizens, and the 
emperors attempted to crush Christianity 
by a senes of persecutions We have 
noted that during the reign of Nero 
Christians were accused of having caused 
the great fire in Rome, and many of them 
were put to death in consequence. 

The fiercest of the persecutions took 
place duniig the reign of Diocletian (a d 
284-305) and lasted eight years He began 
the "Great Persecution" in February, 303, 
at Nicomedia The church, which stood 
high up 111 
the city, 
was des- 
troyed, and 
an edict 
was pub- 
blished to 
the effect 
that all 
churches 
weie to be 
destroj'ed 
and any 
who re- 
fused to 
attend the 
religious 
ntes of the 
State were 
to suffer 
torture and 
d e a t h 
Every form 
of cruel 
death was 
inflicted on 


the martyrs, or witnesses to the power 
of Chnst But "the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the Church ” 
The victims welcomed the death 
which they believed would gain 
them a heavenly crown Their fellow 
Christians buried their mangled 
bodies in underground caverns, or 
catacombs, and there those who had 
escaped the Roman soldiers met for 
worship Furthermore, the sight of 
such quiet fearlessness and certainty 
in the martyrs influenced many men 
and women to adopt the faith which 
produced it, and the emperors began 
to realise that persecution was 
useless. 

In A D 313 Constantine and his 
colleague, Licmius, issued the Edict 
of Milan, which gave the Christian 
religion equably with the other 
religions of the empire Constantine 
himself presided in 325 at the first 
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The Arch of Constantine, Rome — Eastern Side 

Erected over the Via Tnuraplialis after the victory of Constantine over Maxentius in a o 312. This Is one of the best preserved of all 
the ancient Roman edifices It is partly composed of fragments belonging to earlier structures 


general council of the Church at N icaea in Asia 
Minor Many of the bishops and priests who 
attended this council bore scars showing 
what tortures they had endured for their 
faith The council drew up the Nicene 
Creed, which for the first tune definitely 
formulated the beliefs of the Church 
About fifty years after Constantine’s death 
(a.d. 392) the emperor Theodosius made 
Christianity the State religion The pagan 
temples were closed and sacrifices to pagan 
gods forbidden 

Constantine's act of religious toleration had 
far wider results than he had anticipated, for 
it gave to the world the ideal of the Chnstian 
life, and also the institution of the Christian 
Church, which alone stood firm in the 


troubled centuries when the barbarian 
hordes swept through the empire. 

Foundation of Constantinople. — The second 
important action of Constantine was the 
removal of his capital from Rome to Byzan- 
tium, an ancient Greek colony on the 
Hellespont (now known as the Dardanelles) 
where, centunes before, Xerxes’ Persian 
army had crossed into Europe. The supposed 
celestial vision which induced him to choose 
this site was supported by a number of 
human considerations. The place had great 
natural beauty; it was an excellent centre 
from which to direct operations against the 
eastern barbarians and overland trade from 
both East and West passed that way. From 
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Leaf of a Byzantine Ivory Diptych the 
Archangel Michael 
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the religious viewpoint, it was desirable to 
have a city free from all pagan traditions 
in which to establish the new Church 

A vast amount of money was spent on 
the building up of the new city, with its 
walls, gates and water supply Young men 
who showed any aptitude for architecture 
were specially trained and pressed into 
service, and in a very short time, some 
say only a few months, the city was 
finished 

That much of the construction was of the 
type now known as ‘‘jerry-building” and 
needed constant repair mattered not at all 
to the joyful populace who assembled at the 
inauguration of the "New Rome” a d. 330, 
when the city was dedicated by Christian 
pnests to the Virgin Mary. Their rejoicings 
were not disturbed by the fact that the 
ancient cities of the empire had been 
despoiled of their treasures of art to decorate 
the new capital, or that the wealthiest 
patncians and most skilful artisans had 
followed their emperor East, leaving Rome 
sadly denuded. "New Rome,” as Constantine 
christened the city, was soon called "Con- 
stantinople” — ^the "City of Constantine” 

Tins transfer of the capital meant the 
division of the Roman Empire into two 
halves which were never to be permanently 
united again Gradually, too, antagonism 
arose between the eastern and western 
Churches till at last, in 1054, the Latin 
and Greek Churches separated into two 
distinct bodies, and such they have re- 
mained till this day 

For eleven hundred years Constantinople 
guarded western cmhsation against its 
eastern foes, and it was not till 1453 that it 
was captured by the Turks, and the Byzan- 
tine empire came to an end. 

The last years of Constantine’s reign were 
sullied by many murders, among them those 
of his own wife and son He became effemi- 
nate and luxurious, and lost the respect of 
his subjects. Moreover, for aU the favour 
he showed to the Christians, he delayed his 
own baptism tiU he was on his death bed, 
AD 337, when he was baptised by the 
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bishop Eusebius, the "Father of Church 
History,” who has left us the fullest account 
of his life. Constantine died at Nicomedia, 
and was buried in the Church of the Apostles 
at Constantinople; the figures of the 
apostles were placed around his tomb, 
while the Roman senate gave him divine 
honours. 

CHILDREN’S STORY 

The “ Golden Age.” — ^The period of the 
two hundred years of peace which began 
with the reign of Augustus is often called 
the "Golden Age” of Rome During all that 
time the legions were stationed in camps 
and forts ever ready and watchful to prevent 
the barbarians from crossing the Rhine, 
and the Danube and the Euphrates During 
this wonderful Roman Peace all the milhons 
of people in the great empire lived happily 
together looking after their crops, their 
sheep and cattle, tending their vineyards 
and olive groves, building fme cities, 
trading by road and sea from one end of 
the Roman world to the other In every 
part of the empire Roman magistrates saw 
that the just laws were obeyed ; and during 
that long time many good emperors, such 
as Hadrian, ruled the empire Perhaps the 
only truly unhappy people were the thou- 
sands of slaves who worked in gangs on some 
of the great estates 

The two hundred years of the Golden Age 
passed away, and again came a terrible time 
of civil wars lastmg for one hundred years. 
Some of the legions wanted one of their 
generals to become emperor, and other 
legions chose another general As soon as 
one emperor had been crowned, his soldiers 
would be defeated, and another emperor 
would take his place Between the years 
A D 2II and 284 no fewer than twenty 
emperors met violent deaths War, plague 
and famine all but ruined the empire Work 
on the land did not pay, and more and 
more citizens sold themselves into slavery 
More and more people demanded free food 
and money Thousands with no work to 
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do wasted their time watching the fights of 
the gladiators, or the chaiiot races in the 
circus. 

Diocletian, the emperor who wore a 
crown. — ^The dark clouds of rum seemed to 
be settling down on Rome, when in the year 
A D 284 a remarkable soldier named Diocle- 
tian won his way to the head of the legions 
and ruled the empire with a firm hand He 
did not ask the senate what he should do, 
or what he should not do , he himself gave 
the orders and saw that they were earned 
out To add to his importance he wore a 
crown and gorgeous jewelled robes of sdk 
and gold, and was called Lord When his 
subjects approached his throne they were 
obliged to bow down to him as they would 
to one of their gods All good citizens 
throughout the empire weie expected to 
join the magistrates and other officers when 
they went to the temples to offer sacnfice 
for the welfare of the emperor The Roman 
republic had passed away Diocletian was 
an absolute monarch, and for a time he saved 
the empire 

To help him in keeping back the barbarians 
he chose another emperor and two Caesars 
to rule in different parts of the empire, and 
he himself spent most of his time at Nico- 
media, where he could be ready with his 
army to keep back the barbanans from the 
East Among the many other things he did 
to restore order and keep peace in the 
empire, he tned to make people worship 
regularly in the temples as they had done in 
olden days, but some, the Christians, felt 
that they could never agam worship the 
heathen gods, and with these people Diocle- 
tian was exceedingly angry Let us hear a 
little of the wonderful story of the Christians 

The Christians. — I need not tell you the 
story of Jesus Christ, for that is best told in 
the Bible After Jesus had been crucified 
by the Roman soldiers, there were only 
about one hundred followers who reaUy 
beheved in Him. These were mostly poor 
Jews, for Jesus Himself was a Jew, and they 
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went about Jerusalem telling others of 
Chnst’s teaching The chief Jews of the 
city were very angry with these followers, 
and the Christians were obliged to leave 
Jerusalem and go to other cities to spread 
the gospel, or "good news" 

In the small town of Tarsus lived a tent- 
maker, one who wove the goat’s hair and 
camel's hair into cloth for the nomads’ 
tents His name was Saul At fust a per- 
secutor, he was converted and became 
a Chnstian. He was a great missionary, 
who W'ent from city to city teaching the 
people, and is known to us as the Apostle 
Paul. He taught that the new religion 
was not for Jews only, but for everybody 
in the world, men, women and children. 
This was glorious news. The humblest 
workman and even the most wretched 
slave could share in this religion The 
gospel spread very rapidly Missionanes, 
soldiers, merchants, travellers carried the 
good news along the Roman roads to all 
parts of the empire. 

For a long time the Romans did not 
trouble themselves about these Chnstians 
In Rome there were people of all nations — 
soldiers, sailors, merchants, travellers, slaves 
and many more The Romans were used 
to people who worshipped different gods and 
they took little notice of them, so long as 
they joined in the sacnfices to the chief 
Roman gods and to the emperor. But the 
Christians refused to worship these gods 
any longer. The emperor and his nobles 
could not understand these people Why 
should they not worship Jupiter and Mars 
as other Romans did? Who was this King 
of Heaven of Whom they spoke’ Was this 
King coming to drive the emperor from his 
throne’ They were rebels to the State and 
they must be put down. First one emperor 
and then another tned to crush the new 
teaching hy ill-treatment Diocletian, in 
particular, persecuted the Christians ivith 
the utmost cruelty for several years Their 
property was taken from them, they were 
forbidden to meet together for worship, 
and hundreds of them were put to death 


by torture, or given to the wild beasts in 
the Colosseum, where thousands of spectators 
looked on as they were torn to pieces 
Diocletian hoped in this way to stamp out 
Christianity altogether 

What happened was exactly the opposite 
of that which he intended The Christians, 
forbidden to meet in houses, lived under- 
ground in caves cut out of the soft rock 
In time these caves and passages stretched 
for miles underground outside the city of 
Rome, They were called catacombs, that is 
bunal places, for in recesses cut in the rocks 
the Chnstians buried the mangled bodies 
of those who had died for their faith, the 
ntaHyrs as they were called 

Moreover, those who were put to death 
showed the most wonderful courage They 
were so sme that they were going home to 
their loving Father m heaven that they 
went to their death gladly ; and many 
other Romans, seeing their faith, declared 
themselves Chnstians too. 

Chnstiamty continued to spread through- 
out the empire Many were no longer 
satisfied to worship the ancient gods, for 
their religion told them little of what 
happened after death Christianity taught 
the beautiful story of the Resurrection and 
the hfe to come Diocletian gave up the 
struggle agamst the Christians. He became 
very lU and left the throne for a quiet life 
in the country (a d 305) . 

Within a few months there was renewed 
fighting for the crown. No fewer than six 
nval emperors were in the field One of 
these, Constantine, saw that if he would be 
victonous it would be well to have the 
Chnstians on his side, and he showed himself 
very fnendly to them He was as yet a 
pagan, but his wife and mother were both 
Christians noted for their zeal m the teaching 
of the Cross. 

CoDstantme’s vision. — The year ad. 313 
is a notable date for Christians In that year 
Constantme won the decisive battle agamst 
the strongest of the rival emperors, at the 
Milvian bridge which crossed the Tiber 
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about nine miles from Rome After the 
victory, he called his army together and 
declared himself a Christian, and this is 
the story that is told about him 

On the day before the battle the emperor 
was sitting about mid-day lost m thought 
He knew that all depended on the coming 
fight If he lost it, he would be kiUed If 
he were victorious, he would leign alone 
at Rome As he sat thus musing, he chanced 
to glance upward, and there m the sky 
above him appeared a great flaming cross, 
with these words on it, "By this sign thou 
shalt conquer.” 

AU that day the emperor thought over 
the meanmg of the woids That night he 
had a dream. He dreamed that Christ 
Himself appealed to him and said, "Con- 
stantine, to-morrow let the soldiers bear on 
your standard the sign of My cross, and they 
shall have victory ” 

Constantine obeyed the order On the 
day before the battle the cross and the 
letters which stood for the name Jesus 
Christ were placed on the emperor’s standard. 
His army won a great victory, and in grati- 
tude he declared himself a follower of Christ, 
and issued a decree giving all Chnstians 
liberty to worship as they would. This is 
the first great act for which we remember 
Constantine No longer were the Christians 
hunted, tortured and killed. No longer need 
they hide in the dark underground passages 
of the catacombs They were free to live 
like other people, and free to worship as 
they pleased. (Some fifty years after Con- 
stantine’s death the emperor Theodosius 
passed a decree that all people in the great 
Roman Empire were to become Christians. 
The pagan temples were closed and the 
sacrifices to pagan gods were forbidden. 
A D. 392 ) 

Constantine’s new city. — The second great 
act of Constantine was the founding of a new 
city The emperor decided to move his 
capital from Rome and to build a city which 
should be a Christian city from the begmnmg, 
with churches where men might worship 
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the one true God, instead of temples for the 
worship of heathen gods such as there were 
m Rome. 

Where was the city to be builH That was 
the question which puzzled the emperor 
We are told that Constantine dreamed again, 
and in the dream it was revealed to him 
that the new city was to be built on the 
site of the old Greek city of Byzantium 
This name Constantine changed to "New 
Rome,” but it was soon called "Constanti- 
nople,” which means “the city of Con- 
stantine ” 

If you look at the map, you will see that 
Constantmople stands on a narrow strait 
clividmg the Black Sea from the Mediter- 
ranean. On the west of it hes the continent 
of Europe, on the east the continent of Asia. 
It has been called “The Gateway between 
the two contments,” because all travellers 
from east to west, or from west to east, 
had to pass that way. Constantme could 
not have chosen a more important spot on 
which to build his new city 

When the site was chosen, the builders 
came to Constantme "How wide is the 
city to be, sire?” they enquired "I will 
show you,” rephed the emperor. He took a 
lance in his hand and, followed by a great 
procession, led the way in a vast circle, 
tracing as he went the line on which the 
city walls were to be built. "But, sire,” 
exclaimed those who were with him when 
they saw its size, “no city on earth is so 
great as this. Surely you have gone too 
far ” "I cannot halt,” rephed the emperor, 
"for there walks an invisible Guide before 
me, and I must go on until He bids me 
stop ” 

Inside the great circle which Constantine 
had made a mighty city was built It stood 
on seven hiUs, which rose above each other 
in beautiful order On these hills were 
erected many fine buildmgs We Icnow that 
besides the citizens’ houses there were 
fourteen churches and fourteen palaces, as 
well as theatres, baths and a hippodrome, 
or circus for chariot races like the Great 
Circus at Rome. 
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To make his new capital still more beau- 
tiful, Constantine robbed the cities of Italy 
and Greece of their best statues and other 
ornaments, and placed them in Constanti- 
nople. In the centre of the city stood a 
great white marble column on the top of 
which was placed a statue of the emperor, 
with a crown of shining golden rays upon 
his head and in his right hand a sceptre and 
in his left a globe of the earth. 

By A D. 330 all the building was finished 
Games lasting many days were held to 
celebrate the founding of the “New Rome," 
and the emperor gave presents of wine, oil, 
bread, grain and money to the people. 

But the founding of this new city meant 
that the great Roman Empire was split 
into two halves, a western half, with its 
capital at Rome, and an eastern half, with 
Constantinople as its capital We shall hear 
later what was the result of this division. 

TEACHDfQ HINTS 

1. Golden Age. — Special emphasis should 
be laid on the two hundred years of the 
Roman Peace. Help the children to appreciate 
the advantages to all the people throughout 
the empire when they could work without 
disturbance No other great empire can claim 
to have had peace for so long a penod 
Elicit from the children how different life 
was for the Bntons when tribal wars ceased 
and they were prevented from fighting 

2. Civil war.— Again revise the meaning 
of this term. See that the children under- 
stand how disastrous it was to the empire 
when the power was in the hands of the 
legions without one ruhng authonty. 

8. Absolute monarch,— This term should 
be taught and remembered, as it frequently 
occurs m history Contrast with the knitted 
monarchy of the Enghsh sovereigns Revise 
briefly the story of Rome . from a sheepfold 
It grew into a town, from a town to a walled 
city, then to a little nation, a kingdom, a 
republic, an empire. Note that Diocletian 


and the emperors who followed him ruled 
ui onental style. Diocletian retired from the 
monarchy to his favourite palace at Salona 
on the eastern shore of the Adriatic Sea 
He devoted himself to gardening and when 
he was urged to take up his power again 
he refused, saying, "If you could see the 
line cabbages that I grow at Salona you 
would not ask me to give up happiness for 
the pursuit of power " 

4. The Christians.— It is quite possible 
that the children, or many of them, have 
never read the Acts of the Apostles, in which 
case opportunity should be taken to read 
certain passages as soon as possible The 
whole story becomes so much more real 
when it is associated with the history of 
Rome. St. Paul’s voyage to Rome presents 
an illuminating picture of a journey by 
sea m Roman times The importance of 
such towns as Connth, Antioch, Athens, 
etc , in Roman times is made clear when 
we read of them in the Acts The children 
should understand that the Romans, who 
saw so many people of different nationalities 
m the city and each with some different 
form of worship, would take little notice of 
the new sect of the Chnstians It was their 
refusal to worship the State gods that brought 
down on them the wrath of the people. 

6. Martyr.— Properly a witness. One who 
suffered death as the penalty of refusing to 
renounce his religion or a tenet, principle, or 
practice belonging to it It was a title of 
honour among the early Chnstians St. 
Stephen was the first Christian martyr. 

6. The catacombs, — This name originally 
referred to the Chnstian cemeteries excavated 
on a certain section of the Appian Way near 
Rome, but in time it came to be used for aU 
similar burial places. The Roman catacombs, 
like the pagan tombs, were outside the city 
walls I'he Christians did not bum their 
dead but followed the Jewish custom of 
Dunal m subterranean chambers. Later, 
when the pressure from persecution arose, the 
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chambers were used as places of refuge 
The practice of collective bunal spread 
rapidly, and no fewer than fifty catacombs 
are now known to exist The catacombs 
were systems of corridors and small chambers 
often cut in several tiers one above the 
other Artificial light was almost always 
necessary and this was provided by the usual 
oil lamps of the period. Along the sides of 
the narrow vaulted comdors in which a man 
could ]ust stand upright, rectangular niches 
(loculi) were cut one above the other, and m 
these the bodies were placed, the openings 
being sealed by slabs of marble or tiles 

7 . The sacred monogram. — ^"rhis sign jg 
was supposed to have been seen by the 
Emperor Constantine on the eve of the battle 
at the Milvian Bridge in which he overthrew 
Maxentius It is formed from Chi and Rho 
the first two letters of the Greek word 
Xpio-To? (Christ =the anointed), and is there- 
fore often called the Ckt-Rho 

8. Early Christian symbols.~Earliest Chris- 
tian art avoided the direct representation 
of historical events, and used s3miboIs, 
types and allegorical scenes One of the 
chief reasons for this practice was the desire 
to avoid, at a time when persecution was 
imminent, the representation of sad or 
ternble scenes Symbolism, too, was common 
to the pagan religions of the time, and 
especially to the mystic religions introduced 
from the East The more prominent symbols 
adopted by Early Chnstian Art are illus- 
trated in the blackboard sketches 

The Fish was among the earliest symbols 
of the Saviour, for the Greek (ikhthus= 
fish) gave rise to an acrostic, the five com- 
ponent letters standing for the initials of the 
five Greek words meanmg Jesus Christ, Son 
of God, Saviour 

The Ship is the symbol of the Church 
m which the faithful are borne safely over 
the sea of life to the haven of eternity 

The Anchor is the symbol of hope It is 
sometimes placed on a fish, to indicate that 
the Christian’s hope is based on Christ 


The Dove usually represents the soul of 
the departed. Frequently it bears in its beak 
an olive branch, which is itself the symbol 
of peace 

The Palm in both the pagan and Chnstian 
world IS the emblem of Victory 

9. Memory work. — (a) The penod of two 
hundred years of the Roman Peace which 
began with the reign of Augustus is often 
called the "Golden Age” of Rome (b) Civil 
war broke out in the empire when different 
legions chose their own generals to be 
emperors (c) Diocletian became emperor m 
AD 284, and he ruled the empire as an 
absolute monarch [d) The Christians refused 
to worship pagan gods and were cruelly 
persecuted (e) In a d 313 Constantine the 
Great issued a decree recognising Chnstianity 
as a legal religion (/) Constantine built 
a "New Rome” at Byzantium and the 
grand city was called Constantinople 

10. Exercises. — (a) What is meant by the 
Roman Peace ? (b) What is a civil war? 
(c) What was the cause of the Roman civil 
wars that followed the "Golden Age”? 
(<f) Why was it harmful to the Romans to 
watch the fights of the gladiators? (e) In 
what ways was Diocletian’s rule different 
from that of any other man who had ruled 
in Rome? (/) How did Diocletian arrange to 
keep the baibanans out of the empire? 

(g) How was the gospel of Jesus Christ 
spread throughout the Roman Empire? 

(h) Why did the Romans persecute the 
Chnstians? (i) Where in Rome did the 
Christians live dunng the persecution? 
(j) Why IS the year ad 313 a notable date 
for Christians? (k) How did the city of 
Constantinople get its name? ( 1 ) Make 
sentences to explain that — (i) It was bad 
for the empire when the soldiers had the 
chief power (2) The Roman repubhc passed 
away when Diocletian became emperor 
(3) The teaching of Jesus Chnst spread 
rapidly throughout the empire, (4) Con- 
stantine IS chiefly remembered for two great 
deeds. 



IX. ALARIC THE GOTH 


PICTURE REFERENCE 



Gothic Horsemen in Roman Army 


r“T^HERE IS no particular Class Picture 
I for this chapter, but No 37 in the 
portfolio, Witt&hnd Submits to King 
Charlemagne, will be found useful 

INTRODUCTION 

The barbarians. — We have on several 
occasions spoken of the barbarians who 


had been continually threatening the Roman 
Empire. These barbarians were for the 
most part descended from a Germanic race, 
which in early times lived along the shores 
of the Baltic and in the forests of Germany 
and Scandinavia 

They were a splendid and warlike race, 
fair-haired and long-headed, with a keen 
intelhgence, great vigour, and a passionate 


loi 
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love of freedoni. Family life was held in 
high honour among them, and they lived 
comparatively moral lives. Tacitus, the 
Eoman historian, in his Germania, written 
about A.n. 95) account of these 

peoples m which he says, "They are content 
with one wife. No one laughs at vice, nor 
is it the fashion to corrupt and he corrupted 
Good habits are here more effectual than 
good laws elsewhere ’’ 

They were divided into a number of 
tribes, eacli occup 5 nng its own hmited 
territory and numbenng not more than 
twenty-five or thirty thousand souls They 
lived in villages, each containing about a 
hundred famihes under a head man. The 
villagers were herdsmen rather than agricul- 
turalists, and dwelt in rude huts, which they 
could easily leave when it became necessary 
for the tribe to shift its ground in search of 
new pastures Their love of war and desire 
for plunder also led the tribes to wander. 
An entire people, compnsing some fifty 
villages, might set out on a migration, the 
armed wamors moving ahead, their wives 
and children following in heavy wagons 
Each village had its protective band of 
about one hundred picked wamors, the 
chief men of the village, and these hundreds 
when combined made up a fighting force 
of about five thousand men. In battle the 
hundreds kept together, and, m spite of 
lack of discipline, formed temble fighting 
units, since each warrior fought in company 
with his own relatives and friends. The 
native fearlessness of these German bar- 
hanans was such that they rushed mto 
battle with a fierce ]oy in slaughter that 
made them irresistible 

For several centuries before the Chnstian 
era the Germanic tribes had been slowly 
making their way southward from their 
northern forest homes. About lOO B c. their 
progress was arrested by the frontier line 
of the Roman Empire Several of the tnhes 
actually crossed the boundary, hut were 
driven out by the Roman commander 
Manus. Thus Rome was saved for the time 
being, hut for the rest of her history she 


had to cope with the ever-increasing menace 
of the barbanans’ presence on the boun- 
daries of the empire. 

The chief of the Germanic races who were 
thus menacmg the empire were the Franks 
across the Rhine, and the Goths across the 
Danube and Black Sea. Besides these, there 
were the Angles and Jutes m Denmark and 
Schleswig-Holstein’ the Saxons along the 
North Sea coast from the Rhine to the Elbe, 
the Burgundians round the sources of the 
Rhine, Rh6ne and Danube, the Lombards 
in the valley of the Elbe, and the Vandals 
in the valley of the Danube. 

The decay of the Roman Empire led to a 
breakdown of the Roman military organisa- 
tion on which the safety of the frontiers 
depended. The immediate cause of this 
breakdown was a lack of precious metals, 
and a consequent scarcity of money. As the 
barbarian menace increased, the Roman 
emperors had adopted the dangerous practice 
of buying off the invaders, and thus large 
sums of money and quantities of gold and 
silver were sent out of the empire. For this 
and other reasons, there was not enough 
money to pay the army on the frontiers 
The troops were paid in land instead of in 
coin, and they were allowed to settle down 
on their plots In the ]oys of home life they 
lost their mihtary disciplme and became 
mere militia, or "frontiersmen.” 

When there were no longer well-disciphned 
legions to keep them out, small bands of 
barbarians crossed the frontiers. Gradually 
their numbers increased, and they were 
allowed to ]oin the ranks of the Roman 
army. Augustus began the practice of hiring 
them as soldiers, and by the time of Con- 
stantme they formed the majority of the 
troops The emperor also admitted friendly 
tnbes to farm waste lands, and still others 
entered the empire as slaves. 

In the fourth century the settlement of 
small bodies of barbanans in the empire gave 
place to its invasion by an entire people. 

The Goths. — The Goths are generally 
known as the Ostrogoths, or East Goths, 
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who lived on the noithem shores of the 
Black Sea, and the Visigoths, or West Goths, 
whose homes were on the Lower Danube 
in what IS now Rumania 

The Goths first appear in Roman history 
in the third century, during which the 
emperors were constantly obliged to repel 
their invasions. One emperor was forced 
to pay them tribute Another, Aurehan, 
surrendered to them the great province of 
Dacia From their homes by the Black Sea, 
Goths raided the sea coasts of Greece and 
Asia Minor, and it was largely m order to 
defend the eastern part of the empire against 
them that Constantine established his new 
capital at Constantinople 

The Goths who had settled in Dacia and 
other lands bordering on the empire had 
come into contact with Roman culture and 
were slowly becoming Romanised Many 
of them had accepted the Arian form of 
Christianity through the labours of a Gothic 
bishop named Ulfilas (c ad 311-383) 
For his converts the bishop translated parts 
of the Bible into the Gothic language, 
inventing for the purpose a special alphabet 
from the signs of the Latin and Greek and 
the old "runes,” or mystery wnting, of the 
Nordics Parts of his translation are still 
extant, and are of interest as the first 
recorded examples of a tongue akin to that 
from which our own is developed Ulfilas 
has been called "the father of Teutonic 
literature ” 

The peaceful blending of Goths and 
Romans was rudely interrupted by the 
sudden invasion of Europe by the Huns. 
These were a wholly barbarous, nomadic 
race inhabiting the steppes of Central Asia. 
They were unrelated to the German tnbes, 
and were essentially an oriental people, 
with the high cheek bones and deep-set 
slanting eyes which we associate with the 
yellow races of the East In appearance they 
were so unlike any other peoples that to 
the Romans they seemed like demons rather 
than men 

Mounted on small, swift horses, whose 
backs they rarely quitted even for sleep, 


these hordes of nomads swept across the 
lands north of the Caspian Sea, subdued 
the Ostrogoths, and forced them to join 
in an attack on their kinsmen the Visigoths. 
Unable to face the combined forces, the 
Visigoths appealed to Valens, the emperor 
of the East, for permission to cross the 
Danube and settle in Roman territory. In 
an evil hour for Rome permission was 
granted, and two hundred thousand warriors 
with their families crossed the river and 
made themselves new homes on Roman soil 
The settlement of such a host of bar- 
barians within the bounds of the empire 
constituted a grave danger to Rome This 
danger was increased by unwise governors, 



Silver Medallion of Valens 
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ARD OR Labarum 


who lU-treated the fugitives, robbmg them 
of their possessions, withholding supplies 
and even attempting to murder their leaders. 
Finally, goaded to desperation, the Goths 
rose in revolt, and at the battle of Adnanople, 
in A D 378, utterly defeated the Roman 
army, the emperor Valens being killed in 
the battle This engagement has been called 
"one of the really decisive battles in history,” 
It showed the barbanans that they could 
beat the Romans in open fight. The Danube 
no longer acted as an impenal frontier. 
Swarms of Gothic wamors crossed the river 
and overran the provinces to the south of it 
The situation was saved for a time by 
the strong hand of Valens’ successor, the 
emperor Theodosius the Great (a.d. 379-395). 
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This powerful monarch, restored peace in 
the empire after the half-century of disorder 
which followed the death of Constantine 
He was the last Roman emperor to rule 
both halves of the empire He made terms 
with the Goths, granting them lands and a 
3’early allowance and enrolling their warriors 
m his army as ''alhes.” By this wise pohcy 
Theodosius averted for a time the danger 
of a barbarian invasion of the empire, and 
earned himself the title of "the friend of 
the Goths." 

Theodosius died in 395, leaving the 
empire to he divided between his two 
incapable sons, Arcadius and Hononus 
Arcadius took the East as his province, 
Honorius the West. In the same year the 
Goths had acclaimed a young chieftam 
named Alaric as king, by the Germanic 
custom of raising him aloft on a shield amid 
the shouts of the warriors Alanc had served 
in the Roman army, where he had shown 
great mihtary ability On the strength of 
his successes, he requested to be commander 
of the impenal forces, and the refusal of his 
demand converted him into an enemy of 
Rome. On his election as king, he proceeded 
to put his hostility into action, for Arcadius 
refused to pay the yearly wage to the Goths 

His first intention was to capture Con- 
stantinople but, realising how hopeless such 
an attempt would be, he turned westward 
and entered the Balkan peninsula through 
the famous pass of Thermopylae His 
soldiers plundered and devastated the cities 
of Southern Greece, with the exception of 
Athens, which Alanc entered but left 
untouched Alaric's victorious advance was 
checked by an army from the western 
empire, led by an able general Stihcho, 
himself a harbanan of the race of the Vandals, 
a kindred tnbe to the Goths Stilicho had 
been held in high esteem by Theodosius, 
who had married him to his own niece and 
had entrusted to him the guardianship of 
his ^ two sons By his prompt action and 
military skill he soon defeated the invaders, 
and the Goths were driven out of Greece, 
only to cross the Julian Alps and invade 


northern Italy Stihcho gathered a 
large force to meet this crisis, re- 
calling the legions from the most 
distant frontiers, including Britain. 
His powerful army defeated the 
Goths and drove them out of north- 
ern Italy Their camp, filled with 
the plunder from the Greek cities, 
fell into the Romans’ hands 

The Goths sack Rome, A.D. 410. — 

The danger, however, was not over 
The Goths had retired only to re- 
cover their strength for a fresh 
attack Their opportunity came 
when the incompetent emperor 
Hononus caused Stilicho, who alone 
could have saved Italy in this hour 
of penl, to be executed on a charge 
of treason, Alanc at once re-entered 
Italy unopposed and naade straight 
for Rome, He thnee besieged the 
impenal city, in 408, 409 and 410 
During the first siege the populace 
were starved into submission and 
compelled to pay a huge ransom 
Alaric then withdrew from Rome 
and embarked on negotiations with 
the emperor Hononus. The ne- 
gotiations failed, and Alanc again 
invested Rome and set up a puppet 
emperor of his own choosing Further 
negotiations also failing, Alanc began 
his third siege of Rome, and on 24th 
August, AD 410, the Goths sur- 
rounded the impenal city The gates 
are said to have been opened to them 
at midnight by a treacherous band 
of Roman slaves and servants, and 
the citizens to have been rudely 
awakened by the blast of the Gothic 
trumpets in their streets. A general 
pdlage ensued which lasted for three 
days and nights Alaric, who was a 
Christian, had commanded that 
churches and church property should 
not he touched and that no blood 
should be shed In consequence the 
city did not suffer much material 
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damage by the sack, but morally it was an 
utter disaster The great mother city of the 
Roman Empire, which for eight hundred 
years (since its capture by the Gauls just 
after 400 B c ) had remained inviolate, was 
now seen to be the ready prey of any resolute 
barbanan with a force of armed men behind 
him "The spell of Rome was forever 
broken ” 

From Rome the victonous Goths, driving 
before them their wagons piled high with 
booty, made their way into southern Italy 
Their advance was checked by the sudden 
death of their leader, probably from a fever 
caught in the Italian marshes The leaderless 
barbarians traversed Italy once more, and 
finally settled in southern Gaul and Spam, 
where they founded a Visigothic kingdom, 
one of the many independent kingdoms 
which were set up in the lands once ruled 
by Rome (a d. 419) 

Other barbarian invaders— Where the 
Goths had shown the way other barbarian 
nations were not slow to follow. Stilicho’s 
withdrawal of the legions along the Rhine 
to meet the Gothic invasion had left that 
frontier undefended Profiting by this, in 
A D 406 a horde of Germans crossed the 
nver and overran Gaul, where they estab- 
lished kingdoms for themselves The Bur- 
gundians settled on the upper reaches 
of the Rhine and in south-eastern Gaul. 
In the next century they were absorbed 
into the Frankish empire, but their name 
IS preserved in modern Burgundy 

The Vandals at the beginning of the fifth 
century poured into Gaul, and in 409 made 
their way into Spam. They were soon 
followed by the Goths, who destroyed half 
their number and penned the remamder 
in Andalusia About 428 they crossed over 
to North Africa, captured Carthage (439) 
and made themselves masters of the Roman 
province of Africa, and established a Vandal 
empire which lasted about one hundred 
years Of their kings the most famous was 
Gaiseric, who set himself to form a powerful 
fleet which for thirty years terrorised the 
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Mediterranean On one of the king’s piratical 
expeditions he sacked Rome (au. 455) 
There does not seem to be in the story 
of the capture of Rome by the Vandals any 
justification for the charge of wilful destruc- 
tion of works of art and architectuie which 
is implied m the word "vandalism ’’ Gaiseric 
and his son, who were Anans, bitterly perse- 
cuted the Catholic Chnstians; the bishops 
were banished and the churches of Africa 
were "widowed" for a generation It is this 
fierce antagonism which probably gave nse 
to the charge of "vandalism" In 533 the 
emperor Justinian despatched a great expedi- 
tion under the command of Bchsanus to 
overthrow the Vandal dominion. It was 
completely successful, and the Vandal race 
disappeared from history 
The Franks, who had long owned territory 
on both sides of the Rhine, settled in northern 
Gaul Unlike the other German tribes, they 
had little taste for roving, and penetrated 
hut slowly into the lands of Rome It was 
not till the end of the fifth century that they 
began to form the great Frankish empire, 
which laid the foundations of modem France 
The Germanic conquests also extended to 
the Roman piovince of Bntain The legions 
had been withdrawn from the island and 
the Celtic natives were too weak to defend 
themselves Consequently the land feU a 
prey to German pirates, and was settled 
by bands of Angles, Saxons and Jutes, who 
became the ancestors of the English nation. 

Thus by the middle of the fifth century 
A D , of the great Roman Empire in the west 
only Italy remained intact The rest, namely, 
Africa, Spam, Bntain and part of Gaul, was 
m the hands of the German barbarians But 
at this point the whole of Europe, new 
German kingdoms and old Roman Empire 
alike, were obliged to unite in facing the 
terrible peril of a common foe — the Huns 

CHILDREN’S STORY 

The Goths. — We have spoken many times 
of the foreign peoples, or barhanans as the 
Romans called them, who lived to the north 
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and east of the nvers Rhine and Danube. 
The early homes of these people were far 
to the north, where they lived in villages, 
keeping cattle and sheep, hunting and 
fishing, and growing grain. They were a 
strong and hardy race, for their climate was 
cold and raw. They were. too. bold wamors, 
ever ready to plunder richer lands than their 
own. As they grew in numbers there was 
not enough food for all, and tribes of them 
left their northern homes and wandered 
towards the wanner lands of the south. 

You wiU remember how the Romans had 
built forts and walls to keep these foreigners 
on the far side of the rivers, but when the 
Roman legions quarrelled among themselves 
they could no longer keep the foreigners 
back Gradually more and more of them 
crossed the nvers and settled in the empire 
So many were allowed to join the Roman 
legions that by the time of Constantine there 
were more foreigners than Romans in the 
army Chief among these foreigners were 
the West Goths, who lived beyond the 
Danube, and the East Goths, who lived 
across the Black Sea 

They were a fine race of people, partic- 
ularly tall and well made, with long fair hair 
and bold blue eyes. They did not wear 
the toga, but dressed in linen smocks with 
leather leggings, and wore gold and silver 
bracelets about their arms and necks The 


We do not know exactly why great hordes 
of them moved westwards at this time, but 
probably it was the same cause that generally 
made nomads wander to new lands— -there 
was not enough food for their flocks and 
herds The East Goths were terribly 
frightened when the Huns reached their 
lands, for the Huns were quite unlike any 
men they had seen before They were small 
with yellow skin, black hair and almond- 
shaped eyes They lived all day, and some- 
times all night, on horseback, and when 
they went to battle they rode so funously 
and shot their arrows so fast, that none 
could stand against them Like a whirlwind 
they charged down on the East Goths, 
defeated them in battle after battle, and 
drove them along as they travelled west- 
wards. 

At the news of the coming of the Huns, 
drivmg the East Goths before them, the 
West Goths were panic-stricken They 
begged the Roman emperor Valens for 
permission to cross the Danube and settle 
in. the empire The emperor consented on 
condition that they laid aside their arms 
before crossing the river. This the West 
Goths agreed to do, and the whole nation 
of two hundred thousand set about crossing 
the river in flat-bottomed boats This was 
no easy task. The river was swollen by heavy 
rams, and the water ran so fast that many 


wamors rode fine horses and earned lances, 
heavy swords and shields. Many wore coats 
of mail and shining helmets adorned with 
the figures of hoars, wolves, dragons and 
other beasts 

During the long time that they had lived 
on the borders of the Roman Empire they 
had been visited by merchants and mis- 
sionaries, and had copied the Romans m 
their manner of living as well as in becommg 
Chnstians. Towards the close of the fourth 
century their peaceful lives were rudely 
interrupted by terrible invaders called Huns 

The Huns. — ^These were nomads, or 
wandering people, who lived with their 
flocks and herds on the wide plains of Asia. 


were drowned Day and night for many 
days men, women and children flocked to 
the boats with the few things they could 
manage to carry along with them. It seemed 
a land deed of the emperor to let the West 
Goths live in the empire, but in the end it 
turned out very badly for the Romans. 

The Roman governors of the provinces 
where the West Goths settled were not at 
all pleased to see these rough strangers 
They treated them very harshly , sold them 
bad food at high prices, and gave them so 
httle to eat that many were obliged to sell 
their children as slaves The day came when 
they would no longer bear this harsh treat- 
ment, and they rose in revolt The emperor 
Valens led an army against them, but at a 
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great battle at Adrianople the army was 
defeated and the emperor was slain (a d 378). 

This was a terrible day for the empire 
It showed that the Romans could he beaten 
m battle by barbarians The new emperor, 
Theodosius, soon put matters right He 
treated the Goths so weU that he earned 
the title of "the friend of the Goths.” Many 
of them rose to high positions in the army, 
and another barbarian, Stihcho, a Vandal, 
was held in such high honour by Theo- 
dosius, that he gave him his niece m 
marriage and made him the guardian of 
his own two sons, Arcadius and Honorius 
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Alanc was not friendly to Rome. He 
had served in the Roman army and 
had done so well that he asked to be 
made commander of all the Roman forces. 
When his request was refused he led the 
Goths to battle against the Romans. His 
first plan was to attack Constantinople, but 
he saw that this city was too weU defended, 
so he advanced into Greece where he knew 
there were many nch cities 
At first Arcadius, who was a weak 
emperor, did nothing to stop Alanc and his 
men. The Greek cities opened their gates to 
save themselves from destruction The 



When the emperor died the empire was 
divided between the sons. Arcadius ruled 
in the east and Honorius in the west, but 
they soon quarrelled with each other, and 
just at this time the Goths rose again in 
rebeUion. 

Alaric. — ^The leader of the rebelhon was 
called Alaric, whose name means Ruler of all 
He had been chosen kmg m the same year 
as the two emperors (a.d. 395), Amid great 
rejoicing, the young chieftain had been 
raised aloft on a shield so that all might 
see their new ruler, while the warriors 
clashed their shields and shouted aloud 


conquerors took all they wished but they 
spared the city of Athens Meanwhile, in the 
west, Stihcho had been gathermg a strong 
army He marched against Alanc and 
forced him to leave Greece With their 
wagons piled high with plunder the Goths 
made their way northwards to Italy, for in 
Rome were to be found the finest treasures 
in the world Alanc’s men followed him 
gladly, for he told them that he had many 
times heard a voice saying, “Alanc, you 
shall take Rome ” 

The whole empire was panic-stncken. 
No such danger as this had threatened 
Rome since the time, eight hundred years 
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before, when the geese m the temple saved 
the Capitol by their cackling. Stilicho 
sent out messengers on swift horses to 
summon the legions to defend Rome From 
the farthest boundaries of the empire they 
came, from Spain and Gaul, from Asia 
Minor, from the far East, and even from 
the western island of Britain With this 
great army Stilicho defeated the Goths and 
drove them from Italy as he had driven 
them from Greece. 

The Goths were beaten, but not crushed 
Still in their leader’s ears sounded the 
mysterious voice, “Go on and take Rome " 
The Goths began to prepare once more for 
battle. They dared not invade Italy again 
while Stilicho was guarding the land One 
day news came from Italy at which all the 
Goths rejoiced. The foolish emperor Hononus 
had quarrelled with Stilicho, the man on 
whom alone depended the safety of the 
empire, and had caused him to be executed. 

There was no one now to stop the Goths 
from invading Italy Once more they 
swarmed into the land, and made straight 
for Rome The feeble emperor, heanng that 
they were approaching, fled to his farm at 
Ravenna, on the far side of the mountains, 
where he spent his time among his pet 
chickens, with little thought of the ternble 
doom which overshadowed Rome 

How Rome was taken.— Alarm thought 
that the best way to take Rome was by the 
weapon of hunger His soldiers surrounded 
the great city, and kept watch over the 
country all around and along the banks of 
the nver Tiber to see that no one brought 
food to the unhappy people withm Soon 
there was nothing to eat, and the people 
fell sick, tiU at last, when it was impossible 
to hold out any longer, a number of the 
Roman senators were sent to make terms 
with Alanc 

They found the king m his tent surrounded 
by his bodyguard At first the senators tned 
to fnghten him by telling him that there 
were thousands of armed men m Rome, 
and that if he did not raise the siege these 


citizens would come out to battle in great 
numbers But Alaric laughed at their 
threats “The thicker the hay, the easier 
it is mown,” he said grimly. 

Then the Romans tned to make terms 
with him " What will you take,” they asked, 
“to raise the siege?” 

“All your gold and silver,” was the reply, 
“all your treasures and all your foreign 
slaves ” 

“What then, O king, do you intend to 
leave us? ” asked the senators pitifully. 

“Your hves,” rephed the hard-hearted 
conqueror 

In the end, however, Alanc promised to 
raise the siege if the Romans would pay 
him the strange ransom of 5,000 lb weight 
of gold, 30,000 lb. of silver, 4,000 silken 
tunics, 3,000 hides dyed scarlet, and 3,000 lb. 
of pepper The people hoped that by paying 
this huge ransom they had saved their city, 
but Hononus, who all this time had been 
quite happy with his pet chickens, now 
suddenly began to quarrel with Alanc and, 
after two more years, the king of the Goths 
grew angry and his men surrounded Rome 
once more 

The senators planned to defend the city, 
but the story is told that while they slept 
slaves crept out at midnight and opened 
the gates to the Goths They marched in, 
and the good folk of Rome were rudely 
awakened by the terrible sound of the 
Gothic war trumpets. The beautiful city, 
after eight hundred years, had at last 
fallen, and the promise which the mysterious 
voice had made to Alanc had come true. 
AD 410. 

An old story tells how when the Goths 
entered Rome, a messenger was sent post 
haste to tell Hononus the terrible news. 
"Rome has penshedl" he gasped “Rome 
perished?" exclaimed the emperor, thmking 
at once of his precious chickens, “Why, only 
an hour ago she was feeding from my hand ” 
He thought that the messenger was speaking 
of his favourite hen, named Rome, and was 
greatly relieved that the city and not the 
bird had penshed 
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For three days and three nights the Goths 
plundered Rome. The citizens were obliged 
to stand by and see their furniture, gold 
and silver plate, and rich clothing carried 
out of their houses and piled high m the 
Goths’ wagons They themselves, however, 
were unhurt, for Alaiic, who was a Christian, 
had given orders that no blood was to be 
shed. He also commanded that churches 
and all that was in them were to be left alone 

The story is told that a certain Goth 
broke into the house of an old woman whose 
work was to look after the church of St 
Peter. 

"Show me your treasure,” he com- 
manded. “Certainly,” she replied, and she 
led him to a place where were stored beauti- 
fully worked golden cups, bowls and plates 
While he was looking at them with delight, 
rejoicing at the fine prize which he had 
secured, the old woman said quietly, “They 
are the sacred vessels of the church of St 
Peter If you touch them, the thought of 
your evil deed will always lie heavy on your 
heart.” 

The Goth trembled at her words, and 
went to Alaric to tell him what he had 
found The king at once ordered the sacred 
treasures to be taken to St Peter’s church 
and guarded there. Then a strange proces- 
sion was formed Through the streets in 
battle array marched the Goths, protecting 
with their glittering spears their Chnstian 
comrades These carried on their heads 
the shmmg golden vessels, and as they went 
they sang psalms Many Roman Christians 
joined the procession and found safety in 
the church. 

Death oi Alaric. — Rome was not destroyed, 
but all the world had seen how weak the 
empire had become The barbarians were 
no longer afraid One tnbe after another 
crossed the boundaries of the empire and 
settled in the lands that had belonged to 
Rome. 

Alaric died of fever in 412, when he was 
only thirty-four years old. The Goths 
wished to keep the place of his bunal secret. 
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so that the Romans might not find and 
disturb his grave. Accordingly they turned 
aside a small river, and there in the river 
bed Alaric was buried sitting upright among 
all his arms and treasuie. The nver was 
then brought hack to its proper course, so 
that its waves rolled over the grave of the 
great chief The slaves who had done the 
work were all killed so that the secret of 
Alanc’s grave should be kept for ever, and 
to this day no one knows where he lies. 

Aftei the death of their king the Goths 
left Italy and ultimately founded a kingdom 
in southern Gaul and Spam 

TEACHING HINTS 

1. Map. — For this lesson a map of Europe 
IS indispensable. Point out the lands first 
occupied by the barbanans in Europe. Get 
the children to understand how the cold 
climate of the north helped the people to 
become strong and hardy Show where lay 
the lands of the Goths and Huns A sketch 
map for the blackboard wiH be needed when 
speaking of the march of Alanc 

2 . The Roman army. — ^The practice begun 
by Augustus of enlisting barbanans in the 
army completely changed its character It 
was no longer the well-drilled and dis- 
ciplined army which had proved invincible 
under Julius Caesar. The time came when 
men of the same race fought against one 
another under different leaders This natur- 
ally often led to treachery 

3. Nomads. — Children who have been 
through the courses for the first two years 
will be familiar with this term. See that they 
understand how serious it would be for a 
pastoral tnbe in a specially dry season. 
It has been suggested that one cause of 
the westward movement of the Huns was 
the gradual drying up of Central Asia, 
Note that the Huns entered Europe by the 
"Gateway of the Nations,” which lies open 
between the Caspian Sea and the southern 
extremity of the Ural Mountains. 
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4 . Adrianople.— Point out the importance 
of this battle (a.d. 378) The Romans were 
no longer invincible. The barbarians soon 
took advantage of the knowledge, and were 
not again afraid to meet the Romans in 
battle 

5. Alarie in Greece. — ^The Goths entered 
Greece by the famous pass of Thermopylae 
where Leonidas and the Spartans once held 
the Persians at bay. (See Vol. I.) 

6. Pepper, — ^The children will probably 
ask why Alarie should demand as tnbute 
such a large quantity of pepper Explain 
that in those days meat could not be kept 
in cold storage or in refngerators as it is 
to-day, and therefore it quickly went bad. 
The result was that it had a high flavour, 
and could be eaten only when hberaUy 
seasoned with spices, and especially with 
pepper This explains why spices were 
valued so highly in Europe and elsewhere. 

7 . Memory work.— (a) The chief barbanans 
who invaded the Roman empire were the 
West Goths and the East Goths (b) When 
the Huns invaded Europe the emperor 
Valens allowed the West Goths to cross the 
Danube and live in the empire (c) The Goths 


were so harshly treated that they rebelled 
and defeated the Romans at Adrianople. 

(d) Alarie kmg of the Goths led his men 
into Greece and then to Italy, (e) In A d 410 
Alanc captured Rome, and after that the 
barbarians settled freely in the empire. 

8. Exercises. — (a) Why did the barbarians 
of northern Europe leave their homes and 
travel southwards? (6) How had the Roman 
army changed since the days of Julius 
Caesar? (c) How had the Goths become 
more emhsed? (d) Why did the West 
Goths ask to be allowed to enter the empire? 

(e) Why was it an evil hour for Rome when 
the emperor allowed the Goths to cross the 
Danube? (/) What was the cause of the 
battle of Adnanople? (g) Who was Alanc? 

(h) Where did Alarie first lead his men? 
(») Who was Stihcho? (;) What did Stihcho 
do for Rome? (k) What did Alanc mean 
by the words, “The thicker the hay, the 
easier it is mown"? (?) Why was it a good 
thing for Rome that Alanc was a Christian? 
(m) How did the Goths make sure that 
Alanc’s burial place should not be found? 
(«) How can you teU from this story that • — 

(i) The Huns v'ere a temble enemy? (2) 
Alanc was not specially cruel? (3) Hononus 
was a weak emperor? 
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X. ATTILA THE HUN 


PICTURE REFERENCE 



^T^HE Class Picture for the Children's 
I Story (No, 33 in the portfolio) shows St 
Genevieve encouraging the men of Pans 
It IS illustrated on page ii6. Another suitable 
Class Picture for the stones is the Hut-wagon 
of the Mongols, No 43 m the portioiio 


INTRODUCTION 

The Huns,— The gradual settlement of 
the western empire by the Germanic tribes 
was, as we have seen, hastened in the fourth 
century a D by the invasion of a race of 
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nomads from central Asia. These eastern When any deliberation is to take place on 
peoples had for many years been on the any weighty matter, they aU hold their 
mow in Asia, and abont ad 372 a vast common council on horseback. They are 
horde of them known as the Huns made not under the authonty of a king, hut are 
their way into eastern Europe from their content with the irregular govemmeiit of 
home m the steppes, north of the Caspian their nobles, and under their lead they 
Sea. They invaded the temtory of the force their way thiough all obstacles " 
Ostrogoths, reduced them to submission. Describing their mode of life, Ammianus 
and enhsted them m their service The says, "None of them plough, or even touch 
Visigoths, as we have seen, fled from the a plough handle; for they have no settled 
advancing Huns across the Danube For abode, but are homeless and lawless, per- 
some fifty years the Huns pushed their petually wandering with their wagons, which 
conquests no farther, contenting them- they make their homes; in fact, they seem 
selves with overpowenng the smaller tribes to be a people always in flight Their wives 
hving north of the Danube, and even on live in these wagons, and there weave their 
occasion lending their aid to the Romans miserable garments , here, too, they bring up 
against their enemies. their children till they reach mature years.” 

A Roman historian, Ammianus Marcellmus, 

who lived during this penod, has left us The Huns m war. — "Sometimes when 
the following account of the Huns’ provoked they fight, and when they go into 

"They never shelter themselves under battle, they form in a solid body, and utter 
roofed houses, but avoid them as people aU kinds of terrific yells They are very 
ordinanly avoid sepulchres, as things not quick in their operations, of exceeding speed, 
fitted for common use. Nor is there even and fond of surprising their enemies. With 
to be found among them a cabin thatched a view to this, they suddenly disperse, then 
with reeds, hut they wander about, roaming reunite, and again, after having inflicted 
over the mountains and the woods, and vast loss upon the enemy, scatter themselves 
accustom themselves to bear frost and over the whole plain in irregular formations, 
hunger and thirst from their very cradles always avoiding a fort or an entrenchment " 

. . They wear linen clothes, or else Of their ferocity and skill in warfare, he 

garments made of the skms of field mice says, "In one respect you may pronounce 
. . . After a tunic is once put round their them the most formidable of all warriors, 
necks it is never taken off or changed till, for when at a distance they use missiles of 
from long decay, it becomes actually so various lands, tipped with sharpened bones 
ragged as to fall to pieces. They cover their instead of the usual points of javelins, and 
heads vnth round caps, and their shaggy legs these bones are admirably fastened into the 
with skins of kids; their shoes are not made shaft of the javehn or arrow, but when they 
on any lasts, but are so unshapely as to are at close quarters they fight with the 
hinder them from walking with a free gait sword, without any regard for their own 
And for this reason they are not well suited safety , and often while their antagonists 
to infantry battles, but are nearly always are warding off their blows, they entangle 
on hors^ack, their horses being ill-shaped them with twisted cords, so that, their 

*1!^^ ^ ^ person in hands being fettered, they lose all power 

the whole nation who cannot remain on his of ridmg or walking ” 

horse day and night On horseback they These extracts give a vivid picture of the 
uy an se , they take their meat and pnmitive savagery of these fierce hordes 
recline on the narrow which, had poured into eastern Europe, and 
neck oUheir steed and yield to sleep so deep threatened to swamp civilisation m a tide 
as to indulge in every vanety of dream, of barhansm 
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Atlila. — In A D. 433 the leadership of the 
Huns was divided between two brothers, 
Attila and Bleda. Of the two Attila was the 
more forceful, and he at once resumed the 
career of conquest begun so long before. 
In 445 Bleda died and Attila became sole 
ruler. By his rude genius he united the 
Huns into a formidable fighting force, and 
compelled the Roman emperor to pay a 
heavy pnce for peace. The year 448 was 
occupied with various negotiations, messen- 
gers passing to and fro between Constanti- 
nople and Attila’s headquarters, a royal 
village on the Danube. One of the Roman 
ambassadois was Priseus, the Byzantine 
histonan, who wrote an account of his 
experiences of which unfortunately only 
fragments have been preserved He tells 
us of the ambassadors’ visit to the Hunnish 
court where they were entertained with 
banquets and acrobatic displays, and pre- 
sented on leaving with a steed apiece, 
horses being the greatest treasures of the 
Huns. 

Attila invades Gaul. — In a d 451 negotia- 
tions between the Huns and the Romans 
finally broke down and Attila and his hordes 
entered the Roman province of Gaul. The 
whole civilised world was in a panic, which 
increased as one Roman municipality after 
another fell before the Huns. Pans itself, 
then little more than a village, between 
the two arms of the Seine, was overlooked 
by the Huns, and the name of St. Genevieve 
IS associated with this great deliverance, 
which was considered as an answer to her 
piayers. But Tongres, Metz, and many 
another town fell before the conqueror, who 
finally besieged the important city of 
Orleans, which commanded the passage of 
the Loire. 

Meanwhile, the Romans and the Goths 
had made an aUiance against the common 
danger, and a Romano-Gothic army, sup- 
ported by vanous barbanan tnbes which 
had reason to dread the Huns, advanced 
to the relief of the besieged city. 

The Roman army was led by Aetius, a 
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Roman general of barbarian race, who had 
spent some years as a hostage, first with Alaric 
and the Goths and later m the camp of the 
Huns During these penods he had studied 
the military tactics of both nations, and was 
thus well quahfied to lead an army against 
the mixed horde of Huns and Ostrogoths 
which had invaded Gaul His allies, the 
Visigoths, were led by their king, Theodonc. 

On the approach of the Romano-Gothic 
forces Attila raised the siege of Orleans, led 
his hordes across the Seine and awaited 
battle in the level plain between Chalons 
and Troyes in north-eastern France The 
engagement which followed, popularly Icnown 
as the battle of Chalons (20th September, 
AD 451), has been justly described as "a 
battle of nations” The Romans and Visi- 
goths, with their following of Gemianic 
tribes, were opposed to the Huns, with their 
unwilhng allies the Ostrogoths, constrained 
by their allegiance to the Huns to attack 
their own kinsmen, and a corresponding 
Germanic following Before the battle 
Attila harangued his motley troops, and the 
Gothic histonan Jordanes quotes what 
purports to be part of this speech Whether 
genuine or not, it represents fairly the 
mentality both of Attila and of the troops 
which he was addressing: 

"You are warnors or nothmg,” he cried, 
"and what to such is more satisfying than 
to carve out his vengeance by the sword? 
Ah I Revenge! nature's first gift, and 
sweetest soother of the soull Let your feet 
then be swift to the attack, since ever is the 
attacker the bolder Heed not that mongrel 
mass of foreign speech, who but prove 
their fear by herdmg together Look at 
them! Look! How even before our first 
charge they are swayed to and fro from 
fear. ... You need no telhng as to the 
fUmsmess of Roman defence, ... Be your 
old selves, — charge with your unflinching 
courage, laugh at their fortifications On 
against Visigoth and down with the Alans! 
Huns of mine, renew your rage and let your 
fury swell as of old . . The first am I 

whose shaft shall be sped, and doomed is 
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he who fights not when Attila leads the 
fight '' 

Inspired by this savage eloquence, the 
Huns rushed on their foes and at first carried 
all before them. The Gothic leader Theodoric 
was killed Then the tide of battle turned 
in favour of the Romans and their allies, 
and after a terrible slaughter m which 
thousands fed on either side they gained the 
day The victory of Chalons was the last 
triumph of the last army of the Roman 
Empire. But the Huns were only checked 
and not crushed Aetius dared not allow 
the Goths to storm the Hunnish encampment 
and complete the victory, lest these barbanan 
allies of Rome should become too powerful 
in their turn, and should themselves nse 
in revolt. Accordingly Attila was tamely 
allowed to escape The Goths returned 
home, and the Huns continued their destruc- 
tive march into Italy 

Attila in Italy. — Here the story of Gaul 
w'as repeated One Italian town after another 
fell before the advancing Huns Many of 
the terror-stneken inhabitants sought refuge 
on the islands in the Adriatic Sea, off the 
north-east coast of Italy, and thus founded 
what became eventually the great republic 
of Venice. It is strange to think that so 
magnificent a State should have owed its 
birth, however indirectly, to the destructive 
raids of the barbanans. 

Attila had intended taking Rome, hut 
his own superstitious fears, the mediation 
of Pope Leo I., and an. outbreak of disease 
among his hosts, induced him to return to 
his home on the Danube. There, in the 
midst of the festivities celebrating his 
mamage with a youthful wife, Attila died. 
His empire broke up, and the Huns became 
absorbed by the peoples they had once 
ruled, or returned to their Asiatic home 
Their memory is preserved in the name of 
Hungary, the land of the Huns 

There was no further outside interference 
to prevent the settlement by the Germanic 
invaders of the Roman Empire in the west 
The eastern portion of the empire stiU con- 


tmued under a strong and successful govern- 
ment tail A.D. 1453, when Constantinople fell 
before the Turks, but the western portion 
broke up into a series of barbarian kingdoms 
which gradually ceased all obedience to 
Rome, until in ad. 476 the last western 
Roman emperor, Romulus Augustulus, was 
deposed, and the settlers began to develop 
independently into the nations of Europe as 
they are to-day. 

The rise of the Roman Church. — In 
studying the history of the barbanan inva- 
sions, one salient fact emerges — the rising 
power of the Church. This power, as was 
only natural, centied itself most stiongly 
m Rome, the city toward which men had so 
long looked as the centre of the empire 
The Bishop of Rome became known by the 
distinguishing title of "Pope” The name, 
from the Greek papfas meaning ''father,” 
was onginally applied to all pnests, but was 
gradually confined to the supreme pontiff 
of Rome The Popes were held in the 
highest respect and reverence, even by the 
rude barbarians. It was the mediation of 
a Pope which saved Rome from destruction 
by the Goths, a Pope prevailed upon Attila 
to leave the city unmolested, and a Pope 
mitigated the fury of the pillaging Vandals 

Thus the civilised world came to look 
upon the Church as a new protection, able 
to keep the savage tribes in check now that 
the Roman Empire could no longer control 
them. 

Life in Europe after the barbarian 
invasions. — Classical civihsation was thrown 
into disorder by the descent of the bar- 
banans on the Roman Empire, and their 
establishment of mdependent kingdoms in 
its provinces The invaders were ignorant, 
uncouth in their behaviour and profoundly 
indifferent to all pursuits except fighting 
and such gross pleasures as eatmg and 
drinking In their dress, their way of life, 
their laws and their languages they were 
totally unlike the Romans They instinc- 
tively hated and often destroyed the traces 
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of Rome. Even when they settled peacefully 
m the new lands, they set up their own 
tribal organisation in place of that of Rome 
They failed to keep the roads and bridges 
in repair, and allowed the public buildings, 
such as theatres and baths, whose uses they 
did not appreciate, to fall into decay 
Schools, hbranes and universities were not 
needed by these illiterate peoples, and were 
therefore closed down All industnes dechned 
except those which provided the simplest 
necessanes of life, and trade consequently 
decreased Indeed much of western Europe — 
Bntam, Gaul and Spam in particular — 
relapsed into a condition bordering on 
barbansm 

Yet the invasions in some respects made 
for progress Classical civilisation was in 
a state of decadence The new races con- 
tnbuted to it their vigour and youth, and 
infused new life into it Thus they completed 
the work which Christianity had begun of 
re-creating human society. 

CHILDREN’S STORY 

The Huns. — You will remember that the 
Goths were obliged to cross the Danube 
to escape from their enemies the Huns 
These fierce barbarians did not belong to 
the same race as the tall, fair Goths. They 
were small yellow men with flat noses and 
deep-set burning eyes set slant-wise in their 
heads They wore a strange dress, too, a 
single garment made of linen, or the skms 
of field mice sewn together, and once they 
had put it on they never changed it, but 
woie it day and night tiU it fell to pieces 
On their heads they wore round caps, on 
their legs gaiters of kidskin, while their 
shoes were so badly made that they found 
it hard to walk in them This, however, 
did not matter, for these ternble little men 
hved on their horses and rarely walked 
anywhere On horseback they ate and 
drank and held their councils of war; on 
horseback they bought and sold, and some- 
times when they were very tired they would 


lie down on their horses’ necks to sleep. 
Altogether they seemed to the peoples whose 
lands they invaded more like demons than 
men 

They hved a wandenng life, and rode 
through the country fighting as they went, 
with their women and children travelling 
behind them in wagons. They ate no bread, 
but hved chiefly on meat, and this made 
them such fierce fighters that when they 
rushed into battle m a solid body, uttering 
terrific yells, even the brave Goths could 
not stand against them 

After the Huns had conquered the East 
Goths and driven the West Goths across 
the Danube, they remained for many years 
in the lands north of the great nver. During 
these years there was fnendship between 
the Romans and the Huns, though the 
Romans were always m fear of the little 
yeUow men and even paid them large sums 
of money to stay in their own lands, and not 
to trouble Rome In return, the Huns some- 
times helped the Romans against their 
enemies. 

Attila, king of the Huns. — In a d 433, a 
new ruler appeared who was determmed that 
the Huns should become a great nation 
and conquer many lands This new king of 
the Huns was named Attila A Gothic 
wntei said of him that he had a large head 
with grey hair, a swarthy complexion, small 
deep-set eyes which he had a habit of roUmg 
fiercely to fnghten his enemies, a fiat nose, 
a few hairs in the place of a beard, broad 
shoulders and a short square body Like 
all the Huns, Attila lived on horseback, and 
he rode so fast and funously that it was 
said that “the grass never grew again 
where once his horse had trodden ” 

Gradually he led his people, hundreds of 
thousands of men, women and children, 
through Asia into Europe Wherever he 
went, he left behind him smokmg cities and 
dead bodies, for the Huns killed and burned 
for the sheer love of doing harm In later 
years men spoke of Attila as the "Scourge 
of God,” for they said that God used him as 
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St Genevieve encourages the Men of Paris 

(Class Picture No 33 in the portfolio) 


a scourge or whip to punish the weak and 
idle Romans 

It seemed as if the Huns would conquer 
the whole world, burn all its cities, and force 
men to go back to the savage life which the 
Huns themselves lived. The emperor at 
Constantmople was so greatly alarmed that 
he sent two of his chief men to Attila’s court 
to try to make peace 


Attila and the ambassadors made a treaty 
by which the emperor was to pay the Huns 
money, and they in return were to help him 
against his enemies But the cunning Attila did 
not keep this treaty any longer than he pleased 
So soon as his army was strong enough he 
invaded Gaul, which, as you know, belonged 
to Rome, and was full of Roman cities 
The Romans were m despair They knew 
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that their soldiers alone could not possibly 
save Gaul from the Huns, But the Goths 
came to the rescue They had learnt to like 
city life, and they did not at all wish to be 
conquered by the Huns and to go back to 
the savage hfe again. They joined the 
Romans, other tribes followed their example, 
and soon a large army was marching to 
Gaul to save it from the Huns The Romans 
were led by a skilful general who had once 
been a pnsoner in the camp of the Huns, 
and so knew how best to meet them in battle 
The Goths, too, had a brave leader m 
Theodonc, the son of Alanc. 

The siege of Orleans. — Meanwhile, the 
Huns had encamped round the Roman town 
that is now called Orleans, and were tr}nng 
to take it The citizens were at first almost 
too terrified to fight, until their bishop, 
whose name was Anianus, by his brave 
words gave them courage to defend their 
city 

But day by day the Huns attacked more 
fiercely, tiU at last it seemed that Orleans 
could hold out no longer All the citizens 
except those who were guarding the walls 
fell on their knees and, with tears and loud 
cnes, implored God to save their city from 
the Huns. Only Anianus was calm "Go 
to the city walls," he said to a messenger, 
"and see if help is coming ” The messenger 
went, and returned again 'T see nothing,” 
he reported "Go again,” said the bishop. 
For the second time the messenger brought 
back the same answer, "I see nothing” 
“Go a third time,” said the bishop calmly 
This time back came the messenger in 
haste. "On the far horizon I see a small 
cloud,” he cned "It is the aid of God I” 
exclaimed the bishop All the people echoed 
his cry and crowded to the walls, to watch 
the cloud of dust which each moment became 
larger as it drew nearer At last the dust 
was blown aside by the wind, and the 
rejoicing citizens saw the banners of the 
Romans and the Goths and the shining 
spears of the great army which had come 
to their rescue. 
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The battle of Chalons. — ^Then took place 
the noted battle of Chalons. At first the 
Huns were victorious. The leader of the 
Goths was slam, and Attila looked upon 
victory as certain But Theodonc’ s place 
was taken by his young son, who formed 
again the scattered ranks of the Goths, and 
once more Romans and Goths fell on their 
enemies. Thousands of wamors were slain 
on both sides, but in the end the Huns 
were defeated and driven back to their 
camp of wagons The Goths longed to rush 
in and put an end to Attila’s power for ever. 
But the Roman general dared not allow it, 
for he feared that if the Goths gained the 
victory, they in their turn might become 
too strong and overcome the Romans So 
Attila and his Huns were allowed to escape, 
and went on their way kiUmg and burning 
till they came to Italy. In Italy, as in Gaul, 
they drove aU before them, and destroyed 
many of the chief cities Some of the 
inhabitants fled to the mountains Others 
took refuge on the mud banks which he 
on the border of the shallow Adriatic Sea, 
and there a great city grew up which we 
now know as Venice. 

How Rome was saved. — Attila intended 
to sack Rome itself, but his fnends implored 
him not to do so They remembered that 
Alanc had died soon after taking the city, 
and feared lest a similar fate might befall 
Attila if he entered Rome While he still 
hesitated, he saw coming toward his camp 
a solemn procession It was made up of 
the chief men of Rome, and at their head 
marched a grand and stately figure in 
magnificent robes This was Pope Leo I , 
the Bishop of Rome He was the greatest 
man in the whole Chnstian Church, which 
by that time had spread far and wide He 
was the father of all the churches, and 
for that reason bore the title of Pope, 
which comes from a Greek word meaning 
father 

When the heathen king saw this great 
procession coming toward him, he was 
filled with awe and wonder When he heard 
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the stem words of Pope Leo telling him tha-t 
it wns not God^s will for him to tnlce Romei 
he promised to leave Italy. 

This story shows that, although the Roman 
Empire had grown too weak to protect 
those who were in danger, they had found 
a new power which could save them — the 
power of the Christian Church. There were 
no longer any Roman legionaries to keep 
the barbarians in order, but there were 
instead popes and bishops to persuade them 
to keep the peace. 

The end oi Attila.— Soon after this, Attda, 
old man as he was, decided to add yet 
another wife to the large number which he 
already possessed. She was a beautiful 
maiden called Ildico, and they were mamed 
with great rejoicing But the mornmg aftei 
the wedding, the Huns found Attila lying 
dead and Ildtco weeping or pretending to 
weep by his side She said that he had 
been taken ill and had died in the night, 
but whether she spoke the trath, or whether 
she had killed her husband no one could 
tell 

The Huns laid Attila’s body in a coffin 
made of gold; the golden coffin was put m 
a silver one, and the silver coffin in an iron 
one. Slaves dug a secret grave by night, 
in which they laid the coffin heaped with 
3ewels, and covered it up Then, when all 
was done, according to the cruel barbanan 
custom of which we heard in the last lesson, 
the Huns killed the slaves, so that no 
one might know where Attila's body was 
buried. 

After Attila was dead, the Huns had no 
leader , they settled among the people whom 
they had conquered and learned to live in 
cities. All over the lands that once belonged 
to the western Roman Empire barbanan 
tnbes were settling down in this way 
and becoirung nations, whose history 
we shall follow m later stories The two 
most important were the Franks who 
lived in part of France and Germany, and 
the Angles and Saxons who lived in 
Butain 


TEACHING HINTS 

1. Map- — Draw a sketch map of the 
Roman Empire and show approximately 
the route taken by the Huns in their journeys 
from Central Asia to Gaul and Rome. Point 
out Orleans, the nver Danube on the banks 
of which Attila built his wooden town, and 
Vemce. 

2. Goths and Huns. — Explain that the 
Goths and the Huns were at different levels 
of development. The Goths had leamt, 
probably from the Romans, how to work 
metals, to weave, to read and to write and 
to lead lives of a certain degree of comfort 
The Huns, on the other hand, had no 
possessions beyond the bare necessaries for 
food and clothing, and looked upon all the 
gifts of a settled life — houses, ornaments, 
and even cultivated lands — as things to be 
hated and destroyed 

3. Attila’s swoid-god. — There are many 
legends connected with Attila, We are told 
that the only god Attila worshipped was a 
sword thrust into an altar The story of 
how he came by it is as follows — One of 
the Huns’ shepherds had a cow who had 
hurt her foot, so that it was bleeding and 
leaving drops of blood wherever she went. 
The shepherd followed the blood trail, and 
came upon the point of an old rusty sword 
buried in the ground He dug it up and took 
it to Attila "This sword shall be my god,” 
said the king of the Huns He had a great 
altar built of faggots, into which he thrust 
the sword, and thither he came once a year 
to worship, and to offer to his strange god 
a sacnfice of sheep and cattle, and one out 
of every hundred prisoners he had taken 
in war. Small wonder that peaceful 
nations feared a man whose only god was 
his sword. 

4. Memory work. — (a) The Huns, who 
came from far-off Asia, were a more fierce 
and less civilised people than the Goths. 
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(6) They invaded western Europe and 
besieged the town of Orleans (c) The 
Romans and Goths gathered together and 
with the help of the Christian Church drove 
the Huns away, (d) As the Roman Empire 
grew weaker, the Christian Church grew 
stronger, and the Romans began to look 
to the Pope rather than to the soldiers of 
Rome for help against the barbarians 

5. Exercises. — («) Why were the Huns 
greatly feared by the Goths and Romans^ 
(S) Wlio was the noted leader of the Huns? 
(c) Describe this man (d) Desenbe his 
court (e) Why did the Romans and Goths 
]om their armies to fight against the Huns? 
(/) What happened at the battle of Chalons? 
(g) How was Venice founded? (h) Why did 
not Attila take Rome? 

6. The Legend of St. Genevieve.~(See also 
Volume VI , page 480.) While the terrible 
Huns were making their way westward across 
the plains of Europe, a little girl named Gene- 
vRve was living with her parents in that part 
of Gaul which we now call France. Their 
home was in a village on the banks of the 
river Seine, eight miles north of Pans At the 
time of our story Pans was a small town l3ung 
between two arms of the nver, but to-day 
it is a great city and the capital of France. 

Genevieve’s parents were simple folk who 
led quiet country lives Her father worked 
in the fields, while at home his wife cooked 
and spun and made clothmg for the house- 
hold Their greatest treasure was their 
little daughter Genevieve, who was as 
quick-witted as she was good Both her 
parents were Chnstians and they brought 
her up to love God and to serve Him truly 
By the time she was six years old, she had 
learnt to be so wise and careful that she 
was allowed to take charge of the sheep 
In the morning she would drive them to 
fresh pastures, and sit all day watching them 
m the quiet fields, thinkmg holy thoughts of 
God, and musmg on the stories of samtly 
men and women of whom her mother had 
told her. Then at nightfall she would drive 
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the flocks to their fold, and return to her 
cottage home. 

Genevieve’s life went on quietly till she 
was fifteen years old Then a great sorrow 
befell her Both her parents died, and 
Genevieve, now an orphan, was taken to 
hve with her godmother in Paris In her 
new home she became known and loved by 
all for her goodness, her gentleness and the 
many acts of kindness to which she was 
led by the desire to serve and please God 

It was at this time that Attila and his 
Huns reached Gaul and rode through the 
land destroying as they went, and filling all 
men’s hearts with terror. When news came 
that the terrible Huns were moving toward 
Pans, the people were panic-stricken, and 
their only thought was how to escape from 
the commg danger. Gathenng their posses- 
sions, they prepared for flight. But the 
heart of Genevi&ve remained calm and 
confident 

She persuaded the frightened people to 
listen to her, and told them that there was 
no need to flee. “God wiU protect our 
town,’’ she declared “He will not allow 
the enemy even to come near it Why, then, 
leave the city when there is no danger?’’ 
At first the people would not listen They 
called her a witch, and cried that she was 
plottmg with the Huns to deliver the city 
up to them. But the bishop of Pans pro- 
tected her, and she continued to urge the 
people not to leave the town. 

In time her courage and confidence put 
their cowardice to shame, and they returned 
to their homes There they armed them- 
selves m readiness for the commg of the 
Huns, at the same time praying to God that 
if it were His wiU the town might be saved 
Their prayers were soon answered, for news 
reached Pans that the Huns had been 
defeated at the battlefield of Chalons, and 
dnven out of Gaul Pans had been saved 
without any man strikmg a blow Genevieve 
was the heroine of the day, and from thence- 
forth was held in honour for her wise counsel 
The citizens believed that it was her prayers 
which had saved the town. 
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[Reproduced by permission of the Controller of H M Stationery Office 

The Dome of the Rock, Jerusalem 


A REPRODUCTION of the Class 
Picture for this chapter, the Ahbe-y of 
Saint-Germmn des Prds, Pans (No 34 
m the portfolio) , is given on the next page The 
mosque shown on the plate above is generally 
believed to occupy the site of Solomon’s 
Temple. It was built or adapted A d. 6gi 
The later history of Jerusalem may be 
roughly divided into three periods — ^the 
Jewish, the Chnstian and the Moslem Dunng 
the first of these, Jerusalem, as the "city 
of David," was the centre of Jewish life and 
religion. For one half of the term, however, 
it lay under tribute to foreign powers— 
Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Persia, the Seleu- 


cids and the Ptolemies (mhentors of the 
empire of Alexander), Parthia and finally 
Rome. The penod reached its culmination 
in the supreme event of Calvary, and closed 
with the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Emperor Titus m A D 70 
The second or Chnstian period opens with 
the rebuilding of the city by Hadrian in 
A.P 135, under the name of Aelia Capitohna, 
so called in honour of (Aelius) Hadnanus 
Jews were forbidden to enter the city on 
pam of death, temples were dedicated 
to Bacchus, Venus and Serapis. For two 
centuries little was heard of Jerusalem, but 
during this period the eyes of Christendom 
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turned toward the city on account of its way interfered with the visits of tlie pilgrims, 
connection with the Founder of Christianity. He built a wooden mosque which the Caliph 
Pilgrims began to make their way to the Abdul Malik rebuilt in ad. 688, this is the 
Holy City and m A d 326 Constantme mosque el-Aksa Abdul Malik also con- 
ordered a search to be made for the holy structed the Dome of the Rock or Mosque 
places, the sites of the Crucifixion and of the of Omar The end of the eleventh century 
burial of Jesus. Two great churches were saw the beginning of the Crusades, the 
built, one of which, the church of the Holy “holy wars” which aimed at re-conquenng 
Sepulchre, stood where its present namesake Palestine from the Turks In 1099 the first 



Abbey of Saint-Germain des Pnis, Paris 

(Class Picture No 34 in the portfolio) 


now stands In a d 406 the empress Eudosia Crusaders, under Godfrey de Bouillon,_entered 
repaired and extended the walls and built Jerusalem, and set up a Latin kingdom, 
other churches In ad 637 the Cahph which lasted till the city was retaken by 
Omar, leader of the great Mohammedan the Moslems under Saladin in 1187 This 
power, added Palestine to the Moslem empire, event ended the second, or Christian, phase 
and himself entered Jerusalem, but he was of the history of Jerusalem 
careful not to harm the city; he showed The most important event m the mm , 
himself tolerant to the Christians and in no or Moslem, period was the occupation of the 
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city by the Ottoman Turks under Selim I., 
and the erection of the present city walls 
by his son, Suleiman the Magnificent, in 
1542, The period ended with the surrender 
of the city to the British, under General 
Allenby, on December 9th, 1917 
Jerasalem has never been economically 
important, and to-day it is chiefly an ad- 
ministrative centre based on an entirely 
new commercial area beyond the old walled 
city sacred to Jew, Christian and Moham- 
medan This new part with its Kmg David 
Hotel, cafes, cmemas and its Hebrew Uni- 
versity as the centre of culture and scientific 
research is the real city Old Jerusalem of 
steep winding streets, of assorted population 
of town and desert Arabs, bearded traditional 
Jews and young pioneers in shorts and slacks, 
mms, monks and Greek priests, and of 
oriental bazaars cluttered with inlaid sandals, 
rugs, beaten metalwork, coloured sweets 
and fruits is now httle more than an ap- 
pendage 

INTRODUCTION 

The Church in East and West. — We have 
seen that Constantine the Great placed 
Christianity on an equality with paganism, 
and that at the end of the fourth century 
the emperor Theodosius made it the State 
religion. The Church was by this fame 
becoming a powerful organisation Each 
provmcial city had its bishop, priests and 
deacons Over the bishops presided an 
archbishop (sometimes called a metropohtan), 
and a patriarch had jurisdiction over the 
archbishops By the fifth century there 
were five patriarchs, four m the East — ^the 
bishops of Antioch, Alexandna, Jerusalem 
and Constantinople ; and one in the West — 
the bishop of Rome, In the early Church 
the clergy received no special trammg Many 
earned on business as farmers and shop- 
keepers, and most of them were married 
men. During the early Middle Ages, especi- 
ally in the West, the Church was much in 
favour of the celibacy of clergy, and at 
length priestly mariiage was prohibited where 


papal influence prevailed, and gradually it 
came about that the clergy abstamed from 
worldly occupations. During the fifth century 
the clergy began to adopt a distinctive dress 
developed from two pieces of ancient Roman 
dress— -the tunic and the toga. Gradually 
Church doctrine was elaborated. Councils 
of higher clergy discussed matters of belief, 
and when the Church had once expressed 
itself on any matter of Chnstian faith, those 
who maintained contrary opinions were 
called heretics and their teaching heresy. 
The emperor Theodosius began persecu- 
tions for heresy. 

As Christianity spread through the Roman 
Empire magnificent church buildmgs were 
erected. Many of them followed the models 
of the Roman law courts, or basihcas, 
the intenors were decorated with pamtmgs, 
mosaics, images and the figure of the cross 
To add impressiveness to the service candles 
were lighted on the altars and fragrant incense 
was burned. Among the ancient beautiful 
h3mins that were composed were the Glona 
m Excekis and the Te Dmm Laudamus 
By the time of the fourth century, Sunday 
(as the Lord's Day was now generally called) 
came to be recognised as a day of rest. 

Christianity early expanded m the East 
as far as such distant regions as Abyssinia 
and India The eastern Church was under 
the supreme control of the eastern emperor 
This union of the Church and State was a 
distinctive feature of Christianity in the 
East, but the Church was tom by numerous 
heresies, and finally the only remammg 
orthodox body m the East was the Greek 
Church, known as the "Holy Orthodox 
Church," which finally separated from Rome 
m A D 1054. 

In the West the development of the 
Church took a different form. Since there 
was no Roman emperor to act as temporal 
head of the Church, there was no union of 
Church and State Gradually men began to 
turn more and more to the Pope who had 
come to be recognised as its spiritual head, 
and the Papacy, as the Pope’s dominion 
was called, was the most potent power in 
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the West Among the many 
causes of this supremacy of 
the Pope were the foUowmg' 

(1) The organisation of 
the Church was so closely 
modelled on the lines of the 
government of the empire 
that men naturally turned 
to the Pope at Rome as they 
had formerly turned to the 
emperor. 

(2) It was accepted that 
the Church at Rome had 
been founded by Samt Peter, 
that he had been its first 
bishop and had transmitted 
his authonty to all later 
bishops of Rome 

(3) The Roman Church 
was untamted by heresy, and 
stood firmly for the creed 
formulated at the council 
of Nicaea. 

(4) Rome became the 
great centre of missionary 
activity, as she had once been 
of military conquest. 



Anderson, “ Scotland tn Early Christian Tunes ” 

One of the very ancient monastic buildings on the Great Skcliig, an island oS the coast 
of Kerry The hut is built of slate , its religious character is marked by the cross of white 
quartzstone inserted above the door The projecting stones in the wall and roof may 
have served for standing on, or putting planks across, while building 


The authority of the 
Papacy was not confined to spiritual matters 
alone As early as the fifth century tradition 
declares that Pope Leo I. succeeded in 
diverting Attila from attacking Rome, and 
agam when the Vandals sacked the city he 
intervened with success to prevent its entire 
destruction. 

After Leo the next eminent Pope, Gregory 
the Great, was both a statesman and church- 
man. In the first capacity he did much to 
make the Popes virtual rulers of Italy. The 
penmsula was at the time overrun by the 
Lombards . Gregory drilled soldiers, appointed 
officers and issued orders, and was largely 
instrumental m preventing the Lombards 
from conquering central Italy. As a church- 
man, by his writings and his personal 
influence, he greatly furthered the spread 
of Christianity in the West, especially by 


sending out missionanes One of his most 
important missionary enterprises was the 
sending of Saint Augustine and forty monks 
to Bntain. Pope Gregory assumed the title 
Servus servorum Det (Servant of the servants 
of God) a title which the Popes after him have 
retamed In later ages Gregory was canonised. 

Monasticism. — Dunng the Middle Ages 
the strongest supporters of the Papacy were 
the monks. Pope Gregory himself had been 
a monk, and by the time of his death 
monasticism was firmly established. The 
clergy of the Middle Ages were divided 
into [a) the secular clergy — the bishops, 
priests and deacons who hved active lives 
m the world, and (&) the regular clergy — 
the monks who lived secluded lives accordmg 
to rule, and (later) the friars 
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David and his Choir 

Anglo-Inst , Early Eighth Century 

1 figures on each side of David are thought to be scribes bolding styles, one having In his 

cliiacter^ ^ writing The figures are of Roman or Byzantine 

MS Cotl Vesp A » 


The ongm of monasticism is to be found 
m the need, often felt by spintually-mmded 
people, of withdrawing from the stress of 
ordinary life and seeking a life of sohtude 
and meditation Such a solitary recluse 
was known as a ‘'hermit.” and later the 
word ‘'monk” (from a Greek word which 
means “living alone”) came to be used 
Except in rare instances, a life of complete 
solitude IS too hard for ordinary men, and 


the Chnstian hermits, who had been in 
existence since the early days of Christianity, 
began to live in companies, or communities, 
which in time developed into the monastic 
orders. 

Probably monasticism was first intro- 
duced into Egypt, A D. 305, by Saint 
Anthony, who is sometimes called "the 
founder of monasticism ” He hved for 
twenty years in a deserted fort without 
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seeing a human face, and his monks all over Europe The emperor Charlemagne 
continued to live m separate huts, commanded that no other rule should be 
holding no intercourse with one followed 

another. Samt Benedict was anxious that the 

Monasticisra developed mdepend- monastenes should have no contact with 
ently in East and West. In the East the outside world, but should be entirely 
its great organiser was Saint Basil,who independent and self-supporting. In tim e 
in the fourth century drew up Samt many a monastery appeared like a small 
Basil’s EjfZe, which is still followed by fortified town Within its walls stood the 
the monks of the Greek Church church m which centred the religious life 

of the community, the monastery proper. 
Saint Benedict. — In the West, the where the monks hved, and the vanous 
organiser of monasticism was Samt buildings and workshops needed for supplying 
Benedict (c 480-c 544) While still food and clothing and other necessanes of 
a young man he fled from the luxury life Around them lay the vegetable gardens, 
of Rome to a cave m the Sabme orchards and cornfields, and sometimes, if 
hills forty miles from the city. Here the monastery were built near a stream, a 
he hved a hermit’s life apart from mfll and fish ponds. 

all human society, and inflicted on This great establishment was ruled over 
himself vanous mortifications of the by an abbot (from the Syrian word “abba” 
flesh, such as weanng a hair shirt, meaning "father”) It was he who watched 
and rolling in beds of thistles He over the lives of aU the monks, and to him 
finafly came to the conclusion, how- the novices made their vows of poverty — 
ever, that this was not the best means for no brother might have possessions of 
of obtammg peace for the soul He his own, chasMy — for a monk might not 
found what he sought m a com- marry, and obedience — both to the rule of 
munity of consecrated disciples who, the order and to the directions of the abbot 
attracted by the rumour that he Under the abbot were the pnor and sub- 
had found peace, flocked to him, and prior, and below them each man had his 
were by him organised mto a com- place in the service of the community, from 
munity housed in a "monastery." the almoner who saw to the distribution 
These monasteries rapidly in- of food, clothes and money to the needy, 
creased in numbers, till at Saint down to the humblest lay brother who worked 
Benedict’s death there were fourteen in the fields. All had their share in the work 
which he himself had founded The of this great "school for the service of the 
most important of them was Saint Lord,” which was Saint Benedict’s definition 
Benedict’s own at Monte Casstno, of a monastery 

midway between Rome and Naples, This regular, peaceful and useful life 
and this became the capital of attracted men of many types Scholars 
western monasticism 
It was for the monks 
of this monastery that 
Saint Benedict drew up 
the rule of life (partly 
descnbed m the Child- 
ren’s Story) known as 
the Rule of Saint 
Benedict By the eighth 
century it was in use 



Monks Ploughing with Oxen 
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found 111 it a secure retreat in which to study 
The friendless or disgraced found there a 
refuge from a cruel world Those whose 
consciences were heavy with a load of evil 
deeds found there forgiveness and a chance 
to make amends Women often found in a 
nunnery their only safety and their only 
means of preserving self-respect In view of 
the attractiveness of the monastic life in a 
barbarous age, it is smaU. wonder that 
the number of these institutions rapidly 
increased. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the 
influence of the monks as civflisers They 
numbered among them almost aU the cultured 
men of the tune, and the monastery was 
often the only stronghold of civilised life 
in a barbarous neighbourhood. It was at 
once a model farm, a hospital, an inn, a 
library and a school; it set the people who 
dwelt around it an example of peaceful and 
cultured life and of active goodness The 
monks, too, were the chief scholars of the 
age. They copied the valuable manuscnpts 
of classical wnters, they chronicled events 
of mediaeval history and kept records of the 
most important happenmgs of their own 
time. By the end of the eleventh century 
almost aU Europe had been won over to 
Chnstianity, and that largely owing to the 
zeal of the monks. 

CHILDREN’S STORY 

The army of the Church. — When the 
Roman emperors allowed the Christians to 
worship as they pleased, the Christians began 
to arrange their affairs hke those of a great 
Chnstian array The people were the 
Chnstiaji soldiers, and their officers were the 
priests and deacons who lived in the towns 
and villages and taught the people about 
Christ At first they were ordinary working 
people such as farmers and shopkeepers, but 
later on they gave their whole time to 
studying, teaching and visiting Then they 
wore a simple, dark-coloured dress, which 
was much like the toga and tunic of ancient 
Roman times 


A higher officer over a number of priests 
and deacons was called a bishop. He might 
have a hundred, five hundred or even more 
priests to look after and advise Over the 
bishops was a still higher officer called an 
archbishop, and at the head of all was the 
Father, or Pope. The first bishop of Rome 
was said to be the apostle Saint Peter, and 
as Samt Peter was the first of the apostles, 
the head of the Church in western Europe 
was the Pope of Rome Now that there was 
no longer an emperor at Rome, people of 
western Europe looked to the Pope to help 
them not only in their religious troubles, 
but in other matters besides Kings often 
consulted with the Pope. When enemies 
attacked their kmgdoms the Pope sometimes 
helped to get together an army to fight for 
them. Missionaries went forth from Rome 
to preach the gospel in other countries So 
it came about that the Pope of Rome was 
the most important person in all the Chris- 
tian lands of the West. 

In the East there were also pnests, bishops 
and archbishops and, in the end, the patriarch 
of Constantmople became the Father of the 
Eastern or Greek Church. But over him 
the Byzantine emperor exercised supreme 
control As Chnstianity spread through the 
Roman Empire magnificent church buildmgs 
were erected The mtenors were decorated 
with pamtmgs, carvmgs, images of saints 
and the figure of the cross. Beautiful hymns, 
psahns and prayers were written for the 
services, which were everywhere sung and 
said in Latin. One day in the week, Sunday, 
was generally looked upon as a day of rest. 

Besides the Pope and his army of arch- 
bishops, bishops, priests and deacons there 
were other clergy who belonged to the army 
and who also carried the cross instead of the 
sword These were the monks 

Saint Benedict. — Do you remember the 
Bible story of John the Baptist^ He was a 
man who found that he could serve God 
best by hvmg alone m the wilderness. His 
clothes were the skms of animals, and his 
food the locust bean and wild honey. Now 
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there were many men of the times of which 
we are speaking who wanted to be alone 
with God They left the busy towns and 
went far into desert places and rough 
mountain districts where they saw no other 
men, and lived on wild fruits and such 
simple food as they could find around them 
One of these men was named Benedict, 
“the blessed man " 

He was boin m Italy about a.d 480, of a 
noble family, and his father sent him when 
a hoy to the Roman schools. Here he was 
so shocked by the godless lives of those about 
him, that when he became a young man he 
ran away from school and wandered far mto 
the country beyond Rome At last he came 
to the rums of an emperor’s palace forty 
miles from Rome. Among the rocks on the 
side of a valley he found a cave where he 
decided to live the life of a hermit One 
friend only knew of his abode. This was a 
monk of a neighbouring monastery, who gave 
him a monk’s clothes and secretly supplied 
him with food For three years Saint 
Benedict lived in the cave, giving all his 
time to prayer and thoughts about God 
The fame of this holy man began to spread 
abroad, and some monks invited him to 
become the abbot, or father, of their monas- 
tery But Saint Benedict was not pleased 
with their way of life and when he tried to 
alter it some of the monks attempted to poison 
him, so he returned to his cave. Soon, how- 
ever, disciples flocked about him, and m time 
he formed twelve monasteries in the neigh- 
bourhood, with twelve monks in each, and 
himself lookmg after them all Later on, 
accompanied by a small band of disciples, 
he set out to find a new place for a monastery 
He came to Cassino, a town about halfway 
between Rome and Naples, and on the 
mountains overlooking the town he bmlt 
the monastery of Monte Cassmo, which was 
to become famous throughout western 
Europe as the chief centie of religious life. 

A monastery. — A monastery consisted of 
a number of buildmgs grouped together and 
surrounded by a high massive wall and a 
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ditch which shut it off from the outside, and 
in time of danger protected it against 
attack Any man, rich or poor, might, after 
a year’s trial and teachmg, enter a monastery, 
but having once ]omed he must remain a 
monk for the rest of his life A monk could 
not own any property, he could not go 
beyond the monastery walls without the 
abbot’s consent, nor could he receive letters 
from home. 

The very name monk means “one who lives 
alone.” As time went on, hundreds of 
Benedictme monastenes were built in different 
parts of Europe, and they were so well 
constructed that some of them are still 
standing They were generally built on the 
same pattern In the centre there was a 
garden, where the monks grew flowers and 
herbs, and around the garden ran a covered 
stone passage called a cloister Its roof was 
supported on one side by the monastery 
wall, and on the other side by pillars making 
arches through which one could see into the 
garden In this pleasant place, which lay 
open to the sun, the monks spent much of 
their spare time walking and tallcmg, or 
readmg and writing in little recesses in the 
wall In this wall, too, were doors which 
led into the prmcipal buildings These 
included a church, a refectory or dining- 
room, with the kitchen and buttery near 
it, a dormitory where the monks slept, and 
a chapter house or meetmg place The 
chapter house was so called because every 
day the monks met there to hear a chapter 
of the Bible read; here the abbot presided 
over them as they taUced over business 
matters concemmg the monastery. There 
were also a hbrary, a school, a hospital, and 
a guest house for strangers, besides bams, 
bakeries, laundries, workshops and store- 
rooms for provisions. Beyond these buildings 
lay the orchards, gardens and gram fields 
and, if the monastery was built on a stream, 
there was a water mill where the gram was 
ground into flour to make the monks’ bread 

Saint Benedict was anxious that the 
monks should make the most of their time, 
so he drew up a time table, or Rule which 
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set out wliat each monk should be doing at 
every moinent of the day. He called a mon- 
astery “a school for the service of the Lord ” 

The monks began their work very early 
m the day, for they were expected to leave 
their beds about two o’clock in the morning 
Samt Benedict knew how hard it is to get 
up early, for he wrote in the Rule, "when 
the monks rise for the work of God, let 
them gently encourage each other, lest the 
drowsy make excuses.’’ 

They put on their simple clotlimg— a robe 
of coarse black cloth tied round with a rope 
and having a hood to put over the head, and 
sandals on their bare feet— and then they 
went to the church for service. Saint 
Benedict believed that the worship of God 
in cliurcli was the most important work a 
monk had to do, and eight services were 
held m the church every day. 

After the first service came private 
prayers followed by another service, and 
then all the monks went to their different 
tasks Saint Benedict taught that working 
hard was one way of serving God, and "to 
labour is to pray’’ became a favourite motto 
of Benedictine monks Every monk had 
his appointed task at which he was expected 
to spend six or seven hours every day, with 
four hours for reading frona the Bible or 
the Fathers Some dug m the garden, 
looked after the cattle and poultry, and 
ploughed, sowed and reaped the grain fields 
Others worked in the kitchen, the buttery and 
the laundry, while others made the clothes 

Some monks taught the boys who were 
some day to become monks themselves, 
others copied books, for m those days all 
books were written by hand 

At midday the monks had dinner, and 
one of them read aloud some story of the 
life of a samt while they ate After dinner 
they rested and then went back to work 
once more tdl it was time for the evenmg 
service Wlien this was over they had 
supper and went early to bed, to make up 
for beginnmg the day so early m the mommg. 

Saint Benedict knew how hard it is always 
to do nght, to be punctual, for instance. 


and he said that a monk need not be counted 
late for service if he came in before the 
choir had finished singing a certain psalm. 
“For this reason,’’ he wrote, “we wish the 
end of that psalm to be said very slowly" 
This was to give late comers time to slip 
into then seats and so avoid the punishment 
for being late. It is little wonder that men 
loved the kmd and understanding saint. 

The boys who went to school in the 
monastery found it a very pleasant place 
Besides their lessons and the services m the 
church, they had plenty of spare lime m 
which to play. Sometimes they were allowed 
to keep pet animals, and were given gardens 
of them own. They played games like marbles 
and chess, and on some of the stones in old 
cloisters can stiU be seen the lines they 
scratched for pla3nng them games 

At first only boys who were to be monks 
were taught in ‘the monastery schools, but 
later other men sent them sons to be taught 
by these wise teachers, whatever they might 
intend them boys to be in after life. 

Women also lived m monastenes. They 
were called nuns and their houses nunneries. 
They, too, obeyed the Rule of Saint Benedict, 
and hved the same good and useful lives 
as the monks. 

You will understand by this time that 
the monastenes were more than merely 
religious homes for the monks. In the towns 
m those days there were no schools, so that 
it was to the monastenes that the children 
went to be taught; there were no hospitals, 
so that it was to the monastenes that sick 
folk must go to be cured, there were few 
inns, so that it was to the monastenes that 
travellers must go to be entertamed; there 
were no libraries, so that it was to the 
monastenes that learned men must go to 
read hooks Many of the old writings we have 
now would have long since perished if they 
had not been kept safe, and fresh copies of 
them made, in the monastery lihranes 

The monks were, then, the ministers, 
scholars, doctors, nurses and schoolmasters. 
They wrote the only history books of the 
time by keepmg a chronicle of the events 
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which happened each year, and, most 
important of all, they spread the religion 
of Jesus Christ over many lands and set 
men an example of a good and useful life 
such as He wished all men to live 

We do not know exactly how Saint 
Benedict died, but it is said that while 
tending a sick man in a monastery hospital 
he caught a fatal fever about A D 544 If 
this IS true, it would seem fitting that the 
samt who spent his life in the service of his 
fellow-men for Jesus Chnst’s sake should 
come by his death in that service. 

TEACHING fflNTS 

1. St. Benedict’s Rule. — The manner of life 
instituted by St Benedict was not one of any 
great austerity when judged by the standard of 
his own day His monks were allowed proper 
clothes, sufficient sleep and ample food. Mid- 
night office was no part of St Benedict’s Rule 

2. Benedictines in England. — When 
Gregory the Great became a monk and 
turned his palace on the Caelian hill mto 
a monastery, the monastic life there carried 
out was based on the Benedictme Rule 
From this monastery went forth St. Augus- 
tine and his companions on their mission 
to England in A.D 597, carrying their 
monachism with them, thus England was 
the first country out of Italy m which 
Benedictine life was firmly implanted 

3. Benedictine nuns. — ^The number of 
women living the Benedictme life was 
almost equal to that of the men. St Bene- 
dict’s sister, Scholastica, is looked upon as 
the foundress of Benedictine nuns As the 
movement spread to other lands nunnenes 
arose on aU sides, and nowhere were the 
Benedictme nuns more numerous or more 
remarkable than in England, from Saxon 
times to the Reformation The Benedictme 
nuns played a great part m the settlement 
of north-western Europe. At the present 
day nuns carry on every imaginable form of 
good work — education, the care of hospitals, 
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orphanages, penitentiaries, prisons , of asylums 
for the deaf, dumb, blmd and msane, of 
refuges for the aged poor and the destitute. 

4. Mediaeval cities. — ^These were origin- 
ally tradmg centres only Their public 
buildings, the market hall and the city 
hall, were connected with trade alone The 
only other large buildmgs were churches, 
abbeys or cathedrals, and perhaps a noble- 
man’s castle. Later on, it is true, the great 
merchant princes of the cities of Italy, 
Germany and Flanders turned their atten- 
tion to art and architecture, but they 
beautified the existmg buildings and did 
not create new ones It was only in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that 
great men began to think of spendmg theur 
wealth on pubhc buildmgs such as museums, 
libraries, hospitals and universities. 

5. Memory work. — {a) Many men and 
women in early tunes sought peace by 
leavmg their homes and settlmg m solitary 
places where they lived alone with God. 
(b) St Benedict taught these people, who 
were called monks, how to hve together in 
buildmgs called monasteries (c) He gave 
them the “Rule of St Benedict’’ to teach 
them how to live well and to make the best 
use of them time (d) The monks lived the 
most useful and unselfish hves, they looked 
after the poor, the sick, and the helpless, 
taught the children, and entertained travel- 
lers (e) The monks spread the teachmgs 
of Jesus Christ throughout the world. 

6. Exercises. — (a) Who were the soldiers 
of the Chnstian army? (&) Who were the 
officers? (c) Who was the chief officer? 
(d) Why did the people of western Europe 
look to the Pope to help them when they 
were in danger? (e) What are missionanes? 
(/) Wliat was St Benedict? (g) When and 
where did he hve? {h) Tell of some of the 
work of the monks m a monastery (1) Why 
did the monks work very hard? (;) How 
were monks dressed? (k) What are nuns? 
(/) What do nuns do to-day? 



XII. THE COMING OF THE ENGLISH 


PICTURE REPERENCJE 



A reproduction of the Class 

Picture for this chapter, Some People 
of Anglo-Saxon England (No. 35 m the 
portfolio), IS given on page 135 The plate 
above is taken from an English Psalter of 
the eleventh century, The middle figure is 
holding a horn cup , the one on the left is 
cutting roasted meat from a spit; the one 
on the right holds a fish Note the knife, 
spoon, dishes and cakes of biead. 

INTRODUCTION 

The sea rovers who invaded Britain after 
the departure of the Romans in the first half 
of the fifth century belonged to one of the 
Germanic races mentioned on page loi. 
They were the Jutes, Saxons and Angles, 
who came from the low countries that he 
round the mouths of the nvers Ems, Weser 
and Elbe in Germany, and from the penmsula 
of Jutland to the north of the rivers. These 


sea rovers all spoke the Saxon language, 
and were known to the Bntons as Saxons, 
but they were later known among them- 
selves as Enghsh, and finally became united 
to make the Enghsh people. 

The Anglo-Saxon invasion of England was 
a slow process, lasting over a century and 
a half Owing to the absence of written 
records, we cannot be sure of the details of 
the conquest. It would appear that within 
the seventy years, A D 450-520, the Jutes 
estabhshed themselves in Kent and the Isle 
of Wight; the Saxons m Essex, Middlesex, 
Sussex and Wessex, the Angles in Suffolk 
and Norfolk, and along all the coast from 
the Wash to the Firth of Forth. Thus the 
invaders, saihng up the nvers m their flat- 
bottomed vessels, gradually conquered the 
fertile lowlands of the east and south The 
old Romano-Bntish civilisation was swept 
away, and the Britons themselves were 
either massacred, or driven to take refuge 
130 
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Saxon Horsemen 
(Harl MSS ) 


in the hill regions of the west and south, 
where their descendants still preserve the 
Celtic language. 

The fate of the Britons is thus described 
by the Saxon histonan Bede: "The bar- 
barous conquerors plundered all the neigh- 
bouring cities and country, spread the 
conflagration from the eastern to the western 
seas without any opposition, and covered 
almost every part of the devoted island. 
Pubhc as well as private structures were 
overturned; the priests were everywhere 
slam before the altars; the prelates and the 
people, without any respect of persons, 
were destroyed with fire and sword, nor 
was there any to bury those who had been 
thus cruelly slaughtered Some of the 
miserable remainder, being taken m the 
mountains, were butchered in heaps. Others, 
spent with hunger, came forth and submitted 
themselves to the enemy for food, bemg 
destined to undergo perpetual servitude if 
they were not killed even on the spot 
Some, with sorrowful hearts, fled beyond 
the sea" (to Brittany). "Others, continuing 
in their own country, led a miserable hfe 
among the woods, rocks and mountams, with 
scarcely enough food to support ^ hfe, and 
expecting every moment to be their last. 
There is no necessity here to give the 
details of the Saxon conquest, for this 
subject IS not dealt with m the Children s 


Story It will be useful, however, to note 
a few details concemmg the social life of the 
conquerors. 

The newcomers lived as they had done 
in their old homes in Europe Each family 
group had its own township, protected by a 
rough fence, or ditch, called the tun, and 
surrounded by comlands, pasture-lands, 
common and woods. The townships were 
grouped into what were called hundreds, 
each with its hundred-man and its hundred- 
court. The hundreds agam were grouped 
mto folks, or later into shires. From time 
to time men chosen from each township 
met in the folk-moot, or shire-moot, to do 
justice or to talk over plans for peace or 
war. 

These Saxon groups found that they were 
not strong enough by themselves to win 
as much land as they wanted from the 
Britons, and it soon came about that several 
of them would jom together to form a king- 
dom. Each kingdom had one ruler called 
the king, whose business it was to look after 
the affairs of the united people. The kmgs 
each had a chosen war-band of followers 
who were called thanes The thanes were 
rewarded for their services to the king by 



Part of a Helmet, Iron Overlaid 
WITH Bronze, ]R.epresenting a 
Northern Warrior 

Tht htlmel was found ttt a grave m Norway and 
dates from c, ad 450-700, 
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gifts of land, so that in time many of them 
became nch and important When the 
king wished to let his people know what he 
was about to do, he called together the chiefs, 
the thanes and his principal clergy. This 
meeting was called the witan, that is, the 
meeting of the wise men 
The kingdoms were not always friendly 
with one another, and there was a great deal 
of fighting among them for the ownership 
of the lands taken from the Britons. First 
one kingdom and then another gamed the 
mastery. The smaller kingdoms joined 
together under one lung for strength, or 
were conquered, until at last there were 
left only three mam kingdoms, which were 
called Wessex, Northumbria and Mercia 
Wessex, the land of the West Saxons, was 
the kmgdom in the south of England; 
Northumbria, the country north of the river 
Humber, was m the north, and Mercia in 
the middle 

It must be remembered that the land of 
Britain was not conquered without severe 
fighting The Saxons found, as the Romans 
had found long before, that the hill country 
and the moorland of the west and north 
were very hard to win. After 150 years of 
fighting, the Britons stni held most of the 
west of England, while the Saxon kingdoms 
struggled with one another in the lowlands 

The conversion of England. — On the 

coming of the Jutes, Saxons and Angles to 
Bntam, nearly all traces of Christianity 
m the land were swept away. Churches were 
destroyed and priests were killed; only in 
parts of Wales, Scotland and Ireland did 
the Christian faith remain. The Britons 
sent out missionaries to convert their neigh- 
bours Early in the fifth century, St Patnck 
went to teach the heathen m the north of 
Ireland St Columba, an Insh missionary, 
founded a monastery at Iona, a tmy island 
off the west coast of Scotland, and from 
this island monks were sent to preach the 
faith to the Piets of Caledonia. Many 
monasteries were founded in Wales Towards 
the end of the sixth century a famous 


monastery near Bangor contained two thou- 
sand monks St. David, the patron saint of 
Wales, lived at this time. 

Late m the sixth century Pope Gregory 
the Great conceived the idea of converting 
England, as a result, so the well-known 
story goes, of seeing Enghsh boys exposed 
for sale in the slave market at Rome His 
first opportunity came in connection with 
Kent. This kmgdom was the nearest to 
the continent of all the Saxon kmgdoms, 
and had long mamtamed a tradmg inter- 
course with the Franks in Gaul, who were 
already Christians. Its kmg, Ethelbert, 
married a Frankish princess, a Christian 
lady who brought her chaplam with her to 
England. Ethelbert mstalled him in the 
ruined church of St. Martm’s, at Canterbury, 
with permission to hold services and to con- 
vert any whom he could persuade to accept 
the new faith. 



St Martin’s Church, Canterbury, 

AS IT IS To-day 

It is not known for certain when the present 
church was built, but Christian services have 
been held in it for at least 1,300 years 

This was Gregory’s opportunity. The 
duties of his office prevented him from 
visitmg the island in person as he had 
hoped ; but in a d 597 he despatched St 
Augustme, with forty brother monks, to 
the court of the already friendly Ethelbert, 
and was rewarded m time by the news 
that they had converted Kent 
Between the years 600 and 700 the fore- 
most of the English kmgdoms was Northum- 
bria, and one of its greatest kmgs was 
Edwin To guard his land agamst the 



S Luke, from the Gospel Book oe S, Augustine — c Seventh Century 

Now al Corpus Cbtisit College, Cambrtilge 
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Picts and Scots he placed a fortress, British Christian king like Cadwalla should 
named after himself, Edwinsburgh, ]om to help the heathen king Penda, but 
or Edinburgh, on a rocky height perhaps Cadwalla wished to be revenged 
near the Forth. He launched a on the people who had dnven the Bntons 
fleet at Chester and won the islands from their homes In a great battle at 
of Man and Anglesey. To show Hatfield, in Yorkshire, Edwin the Great 
that he was ruler over a large part was slam. 

of Britain, a standard bearer, with The Welsh king, Cadwalla, remamed in 
a banner of purple and gold, went Northumbria burning and sla3dng, till in 
before him as he rode through the 635, Oswald, a nephew of Edwin, defeated 
villages, and as he walked in the him, and was chosen king of the Northum- 
streets a man went before him bnans. Oswald had been converted to 
carrying a spear decorated with a Christianity in the monastery of Iona, and 
tuft of feathers Edwin became he asked that an abbot should be sent 
overlord of the East Anghans and from Iona to convert his people once again. 
Mercians, for his war-band was A saintly British monk, called Aidan, was 
greater than theirs To win Kent sent. He made his home in Holy Island 
to his side he married Ethelburga, (Lindisfame), off the Northumbrian coast, 
a sister of the king of Kent. Then and by his preaching and good example 
he marched against the West Saxons, converted many heathen Northumbrians 
defeated them in battle, and forced Thus there were two Churches converting 
Wessex to own him as overlord. the Enghsh, the Roman Church in the south- 
The account of the conversion of east and the British Church in the north. 
Northumbria which 


IS given in the 
Children’s Story is 
preserved for us by 
Bede. 

Mercia was still a 
heathen kingdom, 
and Penda, its king, 
was the fiercest 
wamor of his day 
He made himself 
overlord of all the 
states of middle 
England from the 
Severn to the bor- 
ders of East Anglia; 
he defeated Wessex 
m a great battle, 
and gained more 
land; then he called 
on Cadwalla, a king 
of north Wales, to 
help him, and 
marched against 
Edwin. It seems 
strange that a 



Old English Necklaces 

Made of glass beads of various colours, 
British Museum 




Some People of Anglo-Saxon England Copied from Old Pictures 
(C lass Picture No 35 in llic portfolio) 


Oswald now became overlord of Wessex, 
and Wessex became Christian also; but 
Penda came against him, and defeated Ins 
army, and Oswald fell in battle, praying 
with his last words that God would have 
mercy on the souls of his followers (642). 
The heathen king, Penda, continued for 
some years conquering, burning and slaughter- 
mg, but at last he was slam in the battle 
of the Wmwaed by Oswy, a brother of 
Oswald, A D 655 After Penda’s death 
missionaries converted Mercia, so that most 
of England at last became a Christian land. 

There were, as we have seen, two missionary 
Churches at work in England, the Roman 
and the British. On certain matters these 
Churches could not agree, and king Oswy 
called a meeting, or synod, at Whitby, 664, 


to talk matters over. To this meeting came 
bishops from both parties. King Oswy 
listened to their long speeches, and decided 
that the Roman rule of the Church should 
be followed The Roman and the British 
Churches were united under the Pope and 
were ruled lor him m England by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. A few years later, a 
great archbishop, named Theodore, was 
sent from Rome to arrange all matters 
concemmg the now united English Church. 

With the coming of Theodore to England 
many new bishops were appointed, and 
parish priests began to live m the townships, 
where they could always be at hand to help 
those who needed them. In the open spaces 
of the townships where their meetmgs were 
held, the people gathered round to hear 
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the priests. Doubtless they often set up a 
rude cross, and probably that is why in 
later years a market cross was built in so 
many towns and villages of England In 
the monasteries the monks had churches of 
their own, but, gradually, through the gifts 
of kings, thanes and others, parish churches 
were built Theodore had at Canterbury a 
school of learned monks, and these men 
taught and helped others, so that we find 
stone churches taking the place of the first 


700 to 800, Mercia was the chief kingdom 
The long reigns of two of Mercia’s kings, 
Ethelbald and Offa, covered eighty years 
King Ethelbald invaded Wessex, and made 
himself overlord of all the kingdoms south 
of the Humber. The West Saxons rose 
against him and finally defeated him The 
next king, Offa the Mighty, took up the 
work of making the Mercian king overlord 
of southern England He brought Kent, 
Essex and East Anglia under his sway, he 



Church at Bradford-on-Avon, built by Ealdhelm 

This link building IS the only complete specimen now remaining of early English construction in 

stone 


simple wooden ones One of these early 
Saxon churches, built by Ealdhelm, the abbot 
of Malmesbury, is still standing at Bradford- 
on-Avon 

Mercia and Wessex.— We have seen that 
during the greater part of the seventh 
century, Northumbria, under the kmgs 
Edwin, Oswald and Oswy, was the most 
powerful kingdom m England During the 
eighth century, that is, from the years 


defeated Wessex and took from them all 
their land north of the Thames. He did not, 
however, go farther south, for Wessex! 
though smaller , was still strong in fighting 
men. Then Offa turned to Wales. He forced 
the Welsh back from the Severn, and is 
said to have had an earthern rampart and 
a ditch made from the south of the Dee to 
the Wye, close to where it joins the Severn, 
to form a barrier between England and 
Wales This embankment is called "Offa’s 
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Dyke.” Whether 
this IS true or not, 
we do know that 
Offa was unable to 
go farther west and 
defeat the Welsh. 

Six years after 
Offa’s death, in 802, 
a great ruler named 
Egbert came to the 
throne of Wessex 
This king had spent 
several years at the 
court of Charle- 
magne, the powerful 
and learned king of 
the Franks, and 
there Egbert had 
learned much of the 
duties of a king 
Like all kings of 
those days, he was 
a warrior, and imder 
his rule Wessex be- 
came the chief 
power in England 
He defeated the 
Mercians m a great 
battle at Ellandune, 

823 ; added Kent to 
his kingdom, and 
was looked on as 
overlord of all the 
other Enghsh king- 
doms Egbert was 
not only a great 
soldier, he was also 
a wise ruler, and 
under him there was 
peace in the land. He helped the archbishops 
and clergy in spreading Christianity, but even 
yet the Enghsh were not united under one 
kmg 

CHILDREN’S STORY 

The Saxon sea-wolves.— When the Romans 
left Britain sea rovers raided the country 
m greater and greater numbers. These 


invaders were Jutes, Saxons and Angles 
who came from the low countries round 
the mouths of the rivers m Germany and 
from the peninsula of Jutland to the north 
of the rivers. 

These sea rovers all spoke the Saxon 
language and were known to the Britons 
as Saxons, but they were later known among 
themselves as English They were fair- 
haired people, blue-eyed and tall, very like 
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the Bntons themselves. In their own 
country they lived in small log houses in 
villages built in the cleanngs of the wood- 
lands, where they grew crops and tended 
their herds of cattle and pigs. Many loved 
the hfe of the sea. where they fished, or 
hunted the seal and the whale. 

But they were not always content with 
such peaceful occupations They loved 
warfare and adventure and the sea-roving 
hfe, Each year, as summer came round, 
the young men gathered in bands round 
their lords, and got ready their galleys, each 
of which earned a crew of about fifty men 
The lord had a helmet and shirt of ring mail 
and a jewel-hilted sword He gave a sword 
to the captam of each galley, and to every 
man a round wooden shield and a long 
spear with an ash wood shaft and iron head 
Then away they sailed over the North 
Sea to Bntain, for they had heard of its 
warm, well watered lands, nch in gram 
fields and cattle pastures, and m oak forests 
swarming with deer and swine These were 
lands far ncher than the sandy dunes, 
heaths and forests of their own country, 
and they were eager to win them for their 
own, and to plunder the rich towns and 
villages 

As their galleys were nearly flat-hottomed 
they could be rowed far up the nvers into 
the very heart of the country When the 
warriors landed, they left their gaEeys 
under a guard and the rest of the war-band 
spread across the country, killing, burning 
and plundering. A Roman poet wrote of 
the Saxons, “Foes are they, fierce beyond 
other foes, and cunning as they are fierce; 
the sea is their school of war and the storm 
their fnend, they are wolves that hve on 
the pillage of the world ” 

It is difficult for us to imagine the state of 
our land dunng the long years of the Saxon 
conquest The towns of Roman Bntam 
came to an end; country houses met with 
the same fate as the towns, some were 
burnt and others were left empty, for the 
people packed their goods and fled Men 
who have searched underground among the 


rums of Roman camps and cities tell us that 
the Saxons destroyed everything within 
the walls, for they find spears, swords, 
helmets, breastplates, boots, coins, statues 
and bones of men and horses, all heaped in 
confusion 

For many years the fine city of Bath lay 
desolate, the famous hot baths were choked 
with rubbish and overgrown with brambles. 
Even London became a waste, and remained 
so for a long time The splendid Roman 
roads were left unmended, bridges fell into 
rum, rivers swept away the crossing-stones, 
and the causeways became buned in the 
swamps. The forest spread where once had 
been wheat fields, orchards and vineyards 
The Saxons hated the towns, and all that 
the Romans had left behind them They 
were villagers, and liked to hve with their 
kinsmen away from roads and towns, m 
open cleanngs in the forests The Saxon 
mvasion of Bntam put the land back almost 
to where it was before the Romans came. 

Britain becomes England. — Gradually the 
Saxons settled in Britain and began to live 
as they had done m their old homes in 
Germany. At first they lived in families, 
but they soon found that they were not 
strong enough to fight the Bntons unless 
they joined together. Several tribes would 
unite to form a kingdom, with a kmg, who 
ruled with the help of a council of wise men 
called the witan Each kmg had a chosen 
war-band of followers who were called 
thanes Many thanes became nch and 
important, for the kings rewarded their 
thanes for good service with gifts of land. 

The people did not pay their kings m 
money, for money was scarce in those days, 
but they paid taxes m food, such as wheat 
and rye for makmg bread ; barley for makmg 
beer; honey, eggs, milk, poultry, cattle and 
pigs The king had many houses in different 
parts of his kmgdom, and wherever he and 
his servants stayed, the people from the 
distnct round had to supply them with all 
they needed. When they went to battle 
the villagers had to leave their fields, their 
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cattle and their pigs, and follow the king 
and his thanes. 

There were many of these kingdoms m 
the land, and they were not always friendly 
with one another There was a good deal of 
fighting among them for the ownership of 
the lands taken from the Bntons. First 
one kingdom and then another gained the 
mastery. The smaller kmgdoms jomed 
together under one king for strength, or 
were conquered, till at last there were left 
only three mam kingdoms, Wessex, North- 
umbria and Mercia Wessex, the land of 
the West Saxons, was the kingdom in the 
south of the island; Northumbria, the 
country north of the river Humber, was m 
the north, and Mercia was m the middle. 

As the Saxons joined together more and 
more m this way, they began to speak of 
themselves as the English, and of their land 
as England After about one hundred and 
fifty years of fightmg the Bntons were 
driven to the hill country of the west. 

The English become Christians.— When the 
sea rovers came to Bntam they were heathens, 
and believed in many gods. Our own names 
for the days of the week still recall to us 
the gods of the Saxons. From Woden, the 
war god, we get our word Wednesday, 
Thursday is the day of Thor, the Thunderer, 
the god of air and storm and rain; Sunday 
and Monday are the days of the sun and 
moon. The Saxons’ religion taught them to 
be brave in war, careless of danger and 
death, and loyal to their chief. It taught 
them that if they died in battle they hved 
for ever with the gods, fightmg by day and 
feasting by night. It is httle wonder that 
they were such fierce foes. 

The heathen Saxons destroyed the churches 
and kiUed the priests Only m parts of Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland, where the Britons 
stdl hved, did the Christian faith remain. 
The Britons m these places sent out mis- 
sionanes to persuade their neighbours to 
become Christians Saint Patrick went to 
teach the heathen of Ireland, and Saint 
Columba, an Irish missionary, founded a 


monastery at Iona, a tiny island off the 
west coast of Scotland. In Wales, too. 
Saint David taught the heathen about 
Christ. 

How Kent became Christian. — One of the 

Saxon kmgdoms was called Kent, and one 
of the kings of Kent, named Ethelbert, 
married a Christian lady from Gaul. Her 
name was Bertha, and her husband loved 
her dearly. He allowed her to worship God 
in her own way, and gave her a httle ruined 
Roman church (now known as St Martin’s) 
at Canterbury, where she might have 
services. 

Now the Pope, who was the head of the 
Church and hved at Rome, was very anxious 
to see England become a Chnstian island, 
and he thought that, since the kmg of Kent 
had a Christian wife, Kent would be the 
likeliest place in which to begm Christian 
teachmg. This Pope’s name was Gregory 
the Great, and it is said that once, as a 
young man, he saw some fair English 
children in the slave market at Rome 

"Who are those beautiful boys? " he asked. 

“They are Angles,” was the reply. 

"Not Angles but angels,” said Gregory. 
He thought how sad it was that these angel- 
faced children should know nothing of 
Christ, and he made up his mind to send 
missionaries to England to teach its people 
about Him. 

The man he chose was a monk called 
Augustme. In the year a.d 597 Augustme 
landed in Kent ivith forty other monks, and 
on a certam day Ethelbert and his nobles 
met together in an open space near Canter- 
bury to hear about the new faith. They did 
not meet m a house, for the Enghsh were 
afraid that the new gods might hurt them 
within closed walls, but when they saw 
the peaceful monks coming in procession 
singing psalms and hymns, they felt that 
the new gods were not likely to do them any 
harm, Before long, Ethelbert, together 
with thousands of the men of Kent, was 
baptised. Later, Saint Augustine became 
archbishop or head bishop of the English, 
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Ethelbert gave him a ruined church at 
Canterbury, and that church, named Christ 
Church, became the mother church of 
England, Where it once stood now stands 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

The new faith spread to Essex, to London, 
which was once more an important trading 
town, and, as we shall see, to distant 
Northumbria. 

How Noithumhria became Christian. — ^The 
king of Northumbna was named Edwin, 
and the city which he built is called after 
him Edinburgh (Edwin's city). He had 
married Ethelburga, who was a sister of the 
king of Kent When she came to her new 
home in the north she brought with her 
Paulinus, a follower of Saint Augustine. 
Paulinus long urged the kmg to become a 
Christian, and at length Edwin called 
together the witan to discuss the matter, 
and to decide whether he and his people 
should accept Christianity 
He opened the meeting by asking each 
member of the witan to say what he thought 
of the Christian faith The first to speak was 
the heathen priest, Coifi. "0 king," he said, 
"for many years I have served our gods 
faithfully, and they have done nothmg to 
help me. Perhaps this new God will be 
kinder and more grateful Let us serve Him, 
and see what He will do for us " 

After him an aged wamor rose to speak, 
and he gave a nobler reason for accepting 
Paulinus's message "Man’s life," he said. 

seems to me like the flight of a sparrow 
through a lighted hall on a wmter’s night, 
when the rain and wind are raging without' 
You and your thanes are sitting round the 
table feasting, and the fire is burning 
bnghtly, the sparrow flies in at one door 
into the light and warmth, and then flies 
out at the other, into the darkness again. 
Out of the winter he comes, and back to 
the winter he goes. So is the life of man 
What went before, and what Mali follow after, 
no man knows Perhaps this new faith can 
tell us something more certam. If so, we 
shall be wise to accept it," 


When each man had spoken, Paulinus 
rose, taU and dark and stoopmg slightly. 
He told the kmg and his witan of Jesus 
Chnst, and of how He said that whosoever 
beheved on Him should never die and go 
out mto the winter darkness like the sparrow, 
but should live happily for evermore. 

When he had finished speakmg, Coifi rose 
agam. "Long have I thought that our old 
gods were false,” he said, "but now I have 
seen the true religion and a new way of life 
that will lead us to eternal happiness It is 
my judgment that we foUow that Way." 

So said all the witan. "Then who will be 
the first,” asked the kmg, "to destroy the 
temples of the idols? " 

"That wiU I,” cned Coifi Seizing a spear, 
he called for a horse and, leaping upon it, 
rode straight for the nearest temple. People 
who saw him thundering past thought that 
he must be mad, for the heathen priests 
were not allowed to carry weapons or ride 
a horse, and they followed him to see what 
he would do. 

When the priest reached the temple, he 
hurled his spear at its wooden wall, crying 
out to the people that the gods in it were 
false gods and that men must worship them 
no longer When the people saw that 
nothing happened to their priest, they took 
courage, and he and they together set fire 
to the temple and burned it to the ground 
Then Edwm and his witan, with many of 
his subjects, were baptised Pauhnus became 
bishop of York and persuaded many more 
to become Christians 

Soon after this, Wessex too accepted the 
Chnstian faith The middle kmgdom of 
Mercia held out longest, under its fierce 
heathen kmg Penda. But when this king 
died Mercia, too, became Christian, and so 
Gregory’s dream came true, and England, 
the land of the Angles, became a Christian 
land. 

TEACHING HINTS 

1. Maps.—The accompanying map will 
e Useful to the teacher for a blackboard 
sketch showing the , homes of the Jutes, 
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Saxons and Angles. 

The map on page 137 
can also be copied. 

2. Gregory and the 
Angles.— Gregory’s 
remark is much 
more forceful m the 
Latin, “Non Angli, 
sed Angeli,” where 
the two words are 
pronounced almost 
ahke, except that 
the first has two 
and the second three 
syllables. The 
children will appre- 
ciate the Latin 
phrase, because of 
the fascination of 
heanng the words 
of Pope Gregory as 
he spoke them so 
long ago 

it will be mterestmg for the children to make 

3. Place names.— The children will prob- hsts of places with names ending in ham, 
ably remember that many names of towns ton and mg The map on the next page of a 
in England, such as Leicester and Chester, part of Sussex shows a large number of towns 
are remmders of the Roman rule The and villages of English ongin. It should 
Angles gave their name to England, which be pointed out that the English that we 
is Angle-land Essex was the home of the wnte and speak is founded upon the old 
East Saxons, Wessex of the West Saxons, language of the Angles and Saxons. Of 
Middlesex of the Middle Saxons, and Sussex course, it has been greatly changed through 
of the South Saxons. Suffolk was the home the years that have passed, and if we heard 
of the South Folk, and Norfolk of the North anyone speak as an Angle or a Saxon spoke. 
Folk. Most of the names of places m England we should not understand him Then, too, 
were given by the Enghsh themselves a great many new words have come to us 
Many villages and towns have names ending from peoples of other countnes, but members 
in ham, which means home] and ton, which of the Enghsh race in different parts of the 
means township or village m the language world speak a language founded on that of 
of the Angles and Saxons Buckingham was the Angles and Saxons The Britons of 
the home of a Saxon family called Booking, Wales, whom they were not able to conquer, 
Taunton in Somerset is the township on the were called Welsh, or foreigners, by the 
river Tone Many place names end in mg, Saxons, and to this day the Welsh speak 
which amongst the early Saxon settlers a Celtic language, 

usually meant the sons of. Thus the sons of 

a man named Rede settled at Readmg; 4. Memory work.— (a) The Saxon sea 
the sons of Bilhnge at BiUingham, — and so rovers were fierce heathens who came to 
on. If there is an ordnance map available England from the lands now called Germany , 
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Jutland, Norway and Sweden (i) After 
150 years of fighting they conquered the 
low lands of Britain, [c] In the year AD. 
597 St. Augustine came to Kent with a hand 
of forty monks to convert the Enghsh. [d] At 
the Synod of Whitby it was agreed that the 
British Church should be under the rule 
of the Pope. 

5. Exercises.— (fl) Who were the sea rovers? 
(&) Where were the homes of the sea rovers? 
(c) What is the origin of our words Wednesday 


and Thursday} {d) Why were the Saxons 
careless of danger and death? (e) What use 
did the sea rovers make of the rivers? 
(/) What happened to the Roman towns 
left m Britain? (g) In what century did 
the sea rovers begin to settle in Britain? 
{h) What is the origin of the words 
Essex and Middlesex"^ (i) Why did the 
settlers form kmgdoms? (7) Who were the 
thanes? {k) What was the witan? ( 1 ) Why 
do many place names in England end in 
ham and fow? 



A Part of Sussex, showing English Village Names ending in 
hm , OR ( on , or tng 




SKETCHES FOR THE BLACKBOARD 



Saxon Helmet 

Early English Sailing Vessel 


Silver Pendant — Figure of Woman 
Carrying Drinking Horn 


Early English Cart 
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The Climax of the Meccan Pilgrimage 

(Class Picture No 36 in the portfolio) 


INTEODUCTION 

prom Arabia, since the davm of history, 
one tribe after another — Babylonians, Assy- 
rians, Phoenicians and Hebrews — ^had gone 
out to populate the lands of the near East. 

The Arabs were originally a nomadic 
peasant race divided into many hostile 
tribes who inhabited the more or less desert 
lands between the wide valleys of the Nile 
on the west and the Tigris and Euphrates 


on the east They were at this time a semi- 
civilised race, who had learned, besides their 
ordmary occupation as hunters and herds- 
men, to trade with Egypt and Babylon, 
exchangmg m return for the grain, tools 
and weapons they needed, their horses, 
camels, skms and bales of wool, together 
with the spices which have made “the 
perfumes of Arabia ’’ a proverbial expression 
The lives they led m the wilderness closely 
resembled those of the Hebrew patnarchs — 
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Mecca 

A general view showing the Ka'Ba in the court of the Great Mosque This small and nearly cubical stone building contains the 
famous black stone fabled to have come down from Paradise whiter than milk, but to have become changed to black by the sms 

of the children of Adam who have touched it 


Abraham, Jacob and Joseph — as described 
in the Old Testament. 

Contact with more cultured races had 
raised their standard of hving, and they had 
learnt a system of writing with an alphabet 
based on that of the Phoenicians In many 
ways, however, they were barbarous still, 
especially as regards their religion, which 
was a primitive nature worship of stones, 
trees and other natural objects, and of the 
gods who were supposed to inhabit these 
obj ects The centre of Arabian heathenism was 
at Mecca, which was also the commercial 
metropolis. For four months m each year 
there was no fighting between the tubes, 
and they went to Mecca to visit the sanctuary 
called the Ka’Ba By nature the Arabs were 
hardy, vigorous and passionate, with a 

L — -VOL. 3 


great love of fighting, and they only needed 
national unity to become a power m the 
world. 

Mohammed. — This unity they found in 
the teachings of Mohammed "the much 
praised" (a.d 570-632), whose rehgious 
career began in AD 610 at the age of forty, 
and ended only with his death He was 
born m Mecca, apparently of distinguished 
parents His mother dying when he was 
SIX and his father two years later, Mohammed 
was brought up by his uncle, who took him 
with him on caravan journeys, on one of 
which, it IS said, a Christian monk met 
him and prophesied his future greatness. 
On these journeys the lad learned to know 
his country and its people, and he came in 
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touch with the tea.chings of the Jews and 
the Christians, which he was thus able to 
compare with the rehgion of his race 
Mohammed had no regular education, and 
spent his early manhood as a camel driver 
and a shepherd. When he was twenty-five a 
wealthy widow named Khadija entrusted 
him with the safe conduct of some caravans 
across the desert from Mecca to Syria; and 
he fulfilled his task so well that, when he 
asked her, Kliadija married him, and she 
became the prophet’s inspiration and his 
faithful companion till death "She was his 
first convert, she comforted him when he 
was mocked, she encouraged him when he 
suffered persecution, she strengthened him 
when he was wavering ’’ Mohammed returned 
this devotion by his own faithfulness, and 
while she lived never took another wife 
as by Arab custom he was allowed to 
do, though after her death he considered 
himself excused from fidelity to her memory 
and mamed several wives, 

After his marriage he settled down in 
Mecca as a merchant We have a description 
of him at this time in the speech made by 
his uncle at the marriage feast “Although 
poor in goods, which are but transient 
possessions," he said, "my nephew Moham- 
med excels all the men of his tnbe in nobility 
of soul, virtue and understanding ’’ The 
following description of him was written 
by an Arab, "He was fair of complexion, 
with a measure of redness, eyes intensely 
black, his hair not crisp, but depending, 
beard bushy and thick, Wliere he walked 
it was as though he walked from a higher to 
a lower place; and when he walked it was as 
though he wrenched his feet from the stones. 
He was neither long nor short, he was 
neither weakly nor vile, and the like of 
him I never saw before or after, , , , 
Whoever saw him for the first tune would 
be awe-stricken by his appearance, but on 
close intimacy this would give way to love.” 

For more than ten years Mohammed lived 
as a merchant, but he was restless and ill- 
content, and developed the habit of spending 
days, and once in the year a whole month. 


alone in a desert cave near Mecca. 
Here m a kind of trance he saw 
visions and thought deeply on the 
nature of God. At last, m his fortieth 
year, so he declares, a vision appeared 
to him in which the angel Gabriel 
bade him publish abroad the 
thoughts that had come to him in 
the solitude. At first he doubted 
whether the dreams were of good or 
evil origm, but, reassured by further 
dreams and encouraged by Khadija, 
he accepted his vocation. 

During the first three years he 
worked secretly, making a few con- 
verts among his own kindred and 
friends. At the end of this time he 
appeared m pubhc and announced 
the message which has smce become 
the creed of aU Mohammedans — 
"There is no god but Allah, and 
Mohammed is the prophet of Allah.” 

He immediately encountered 
persecution, which increased till it 
finally became a conspiracy to kill 
him The prophet and his adherents 
were obhged to flee from Mecca to 
the place now called Medina (the 
city of the Prophet), about 200 miles 
farther north. This flight, known as 
the Hegira, is considered of vital 
importance by the faithful, since it 
marks the beginning of the independ- 
ent rise of the new religion So im- 
portant IS it that the year a d. 622, 
m which it occurred, is counted by 
them as the year i of the Moham- 
medan era 

In Medina, Mohammed began to 
formulate the doctrine of Islam, 
that is reconoiliahon to Allah, 
the true God, and to work out 
a way of hfe for all faithful Moslems 
He gave his followers five simple 
rules of conduct which must be 
observed by a true follower of Islam. 
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understanding, "There is no god but Allah, 
and Mohammed is the prophet of AUah.” 

2 He must pray five times a day — at 
dawn, just after noon, at sunset, just after 
sunset, and at night. Before prayer he must 
wash face, hands and feet, and during 
prayer he must turn toward Mecca, with 
his head to the ground. 

3. He must fast during one month of 
the year, the month of Ramadan when 
Mohammed received the heavenly vision 

4 He must give alms to the poor. 

5. He must go at least once, if he possibly 
can, on pilgnmage to Mecca. 

These and a few other important regula- 
tions, such as abstention from strong dnnk, 
and the duty of showing kindness to the sick 
and poor, and to helpless bemgs, such as 
widows and orphans, slaves and animals, 
are to be found m the Koran, or sacred book, 
of the Mohammedans This book is made 
up of the inspired sayings of Mohammed 
which throughout his life he was wont to 
utter while m a trancehke state. They 
were taken down by friends or relatives on 
fly leaves, which were actually any matenals 
that came to hand — stone, leather, bone or 
wood — and after his death these leaves were 
collated, together with many remembered 
uiterances, and made into the book which 
became the sacred scripture of Islam In 
the religious system of Islam there are no 
priests and no elaborate ceremonies of 
worship, nor are there in the mosques any 
altars, pictures or images On Fridays, 
the Mohammedan Sabbath, an ofiicial 
offers up public prayer and delivers a 
sermon m the mosque, after the service 
the worshippers go about their ordmary 
occupations 

Mohammed enjoined on his followers as 
a sacred duty the propagation of their faith, 
and, if they failed to achieve this aim by 
peaceful means, he ordered them to prosely- 
tise by force of arms Moreover, any believer 
killed m battle agamst the infidel was 
promised an immediate ascent to paradise, 
the eternity of bliss prepared for the faithful. 
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In this way Islam became a fighting creed 
which swept the then loiown world 

One of Mohammed’s first mihtary expedi- 
tions was the siege and capture of Mecca 
itself in A D 630. The worship of Allah 
was installed and Mohammed made several 
further pilgrimages to the holy city before 
his death at Medma in a.d. 632. 

The historian Gibbon, m writing of the 
private life of Mohammed, says. "The good 
sense of Mohammed despised the pomp of 
royalty, the apostle of God submitted to 
the menial offices of the family, he kindled 
the fire, swept the hearth, milked the ewes, 
and mended with his own hands his shoes 
and his wooUen garment. Disdainmg the 
penance and merit of a hermit, he observed, 
without effort or vanity, the abstemious diet 
of an Arab and a soldier. On solemn occasions 
he feasted his companions with rustic and 
hospitable plenty, but m his domestic life 
many weeks would elapse without a fire 
being kmdled on the hearth of the prophet 
The interdiction of wme (forbidden to all 
Mohammedans) was confirmed by his 
example, his hunger was appeased with a 
sparmg allowance of barley-bread ; he 
delighted in the taste of milk and honey, 
but his ordinary food consisted of dates 
and water.’’ 

The Arab Empire. — Mohammed’s great 
achievement was the unification of the 
Arabs into a nation. In the hands of his 
successors, the caliphs, this nation became 
a mighty empire, which embraced Persia, 
Syria, Egypt, North Africa and Spam. 

Withm ten years of Mohammed’s death 
the Moslems seized from the Romans the 
provmces of Sjnria and Palestine with the 
famous cities of Damascus, Antioch and 
Jerusalem. They overthrew the Persian 
power and subjugated Egypt. The con- 
querors did not, however, treat their new 
subjects with ferocity. There were neither 
massacres nor persecutions, nor were the 
conquered compelled to adopt Islamism. 
So long as they paid ample tribute they 
were left to follow their own devices In 
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many of the conquered countries the Chris- 
tians adopted Islamism, so that they might 
acquire the rights of Moslem citizens. 

In later years Arab expansion threatened 
Constantinople. The vital question in the 
eighth century was, "could Christendom 
hold out agamst Islam’ ” The answer came 
when the Arabs failed after a desperate 
siege by land and sea to take the city, 
A.B 716-717. 

In the West the Arabs made permanent 
conquests in North Africa, and Arabs and 
Berbers (the native race) stdl comprise the 
bulk of the population, though the once 
independent states are now under the 
governments of France and Italy. In A D 'jtx 
an army of Arabs and Berbers under Tank 
crossed the straits and entered Spain, and 
within a few years mastered the country to 
the P3rrenees. Crossmg the mountams they 
captured many cities in southern Gaul, 
but were finally stopped by the Franks under 
Charles Martel at the battle of Tours, A D. 732, 
and were finally driven back to Spain by 
the Frankish ruler, Pepin the Short. 

A few years later the great Moslem 
empire split up into portions, one in the 
East ruled by the caliph of Bagdad, and 
the other in the West ruled by the emir (later 
caliph) of Cordova m Spam A third cahphate 
afterwards arose m North Africa, with its 
capital at Cairo, 

The Arab Empire endured till early in the 
eleventh century, when the Seljuk Turks, 
recent converts to Islam, crossed the Oxus 
and gradually conquered the empire The 
menace of the Turks to Chnstendom was the 
immediate cause of the Crusades. 

Arab civilisation. — ^The Arabs were the 
most cultured people of the Middle Ages. 
The caliphs protected and encouraged 
learning, new ideas gave rise to many 
wntmgs of aU kmds, and most of these 
wntings, the vastest hterature ever known, 
are still extant. Unlike the German races, 
the Arabs brought with them a finished 
language and a store of poetry, as well as 
their own religion. 


The centres of Arabian civilisation were 
the great Moslem cities of Bagdad, Damascus, 
Cairo and Cordova. The genius of the Arabs 
lay chiefly in their power to absorb and 
improve upon the achievements of others. 
They learned aU they could from the Greeks, 
Romans, Jews, Persians and Hebrews, and 
from it built up a culture far surpassing that 
of western Europe. 

Agriculture . — ^The Arabs made many 
improvements in agriculture, practising rota- 
tion of crops and using fertilisers. They had 
a good system of irrigation and understood 
grafting and producmg new varieties of 
plants and fruits. Arabs loved gardening, 
and brought into Spam and Sicily camellias, 
]asmme, yellow roses, artichokes, asparagus, 
oranges, apncots and other fruits and 
flowers. From the Arabs, too, we have 
received rice, coffee, the sugar cane, flax, 
cotton, buckwheat, hemp, various vegetables 
including beans, and fruits such as melons, 
lemons and plums. 

Manufactures — During the early Middle 
Ages the peoples of Europe obtained most 
of their articles of luxury from the Arabs. 
They understood dyeing, made a kmd of 
paper, and their weaving and pottery far 
excelled any in western Europe. Metal 
work and textile fabrics were noted for 
beauty of design and exquisite workmanship. 
From Damascus came the famous blades of 
tempered steel, beautiful brocades and 
tapestries In Spain Moorish cities were 
famous for special productions, — leather from 
Cordova, splendid silks from Granada, and 
armour from Toledo. Even the Venetians 
were taught by Arab craftsmen to make 
their crystal and plate glass. 

The rehgion of the Arabs made work a 
duty. Commerce and agriculture were con- 
sidered as pleasing to God. Much respect 
was shown to aU those in trade ; even persons 
of high position were merchants, tailors, 
druggists and jewellers. Free passage was 
made through armies for merchandise, roads 
were made safe, in the desert water was 
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provided in wells and cisterns, and at 
certain points inns for caravans were built. 

Literature and education . — In Moslem lands, 
schools and universities flourished, while 
Europe was still in the "Dark Ages.” From 
the nmth to the fifteenth century many 
books, still existing, were written, and from 
these many copies were made. These 
writings contain mvaluable material for a 
history of the Middle Ages, accounts of 
voyages, and the idea of the first biographical 
dictionary Extensive hbraries were care- 
fully catalogued In evei^dhmg the Arabs 
have shown extraordinary mdustry and 
ability. They restored to Europe a knowledge 
of the ancient Greek authors, whose language 
had been forgotten Every branch of art 
and learning was studied and copied by the 
Arabs, but they had creative art and were 
not mere copyists. They had a passion for 
books, and their rulers had tremendous 
libranes of books, every word of which had 
been copied carefully by hand The flowing 
Arabic script was more easy to copy than 
the separate Roman letters and there were 
many copyists, for it is said that under the 
Saracen rule of Spain every man and woman 
could read and write 

The Saracens were a poetic race; from the 
eighth century onwards, caliphs encouraged 
poets and song writers to stay at their 
courts. Their poems included love songs, 
epic poems and religious verse The two 
Moslem writings in prose and verse which 
have become very widely known in Europe 
are the Thousand and One Nights and the 
Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam The Thousand 
and One Nights is a collection of tales, 
written m Arabic, many of which are 
gathered from early Arabic sources The 
book appears to have been put together 
about the fifteenth century , the stones 
describe life and manners at the cahphs’ 
courts, and all are distinctively Moslem 
in colouring. 

Omar Khayyam was the astronomer-poet 
of Persia; he wrote about the beginning of 
the twelfth century. There are some five 


hundred quatrains m his Rubdiydt, where 
wit, satire and melancholy are mingled. In 
his poem he puts forward his view of life 

"A chequer board of nights and days. 

Where Destmy with men for pieces plays." 

Geography and science . — ^There are many 
records of Arab voyages across the Indian 
Ocean and down the coasts of Africa by the 
help of the compass and astrolabe long 
before the Chnstian nations knew those 
instruments The Arabs were the best 
geographers of the Middle Ages, for their 
great trade, their wide conquests and their 
rehgious pilgrimages to Mecca vastly increased 
their knowledge of the world. Before Marco 
Polo went to China, Arabs journeyed over 
Asia, and across the Sahara from Morocco 
to Timbuctoo. One of the cahphs had the 
Greek Geography of Ptolemy translated into 
Arabic with added maps Encyclopaedias 
descnbing foreign countries and peoples 
were compiled by Arab scholars , five 
centunes before Loms XIV had a degree 
of the mendian measured geometrically to 
find out the size of the earth, astronomers of 
Bagdad had performed the same operation 

The Arabs preserved what science was 
known to the Greeks, — ^the philosophy of 
Aristotle and Plato, the works of Hippo- 
crates, Dioscorides, Euclid, Ptolemy, Strabo 
and many other less lUustnous grammanans, 
rhetoricians and sophists Having studied 
the various branches of knowledge possessed 
by the ancient Greeks, and havmg enlarged 
these studies in all directions, the Arabs 
laid them open to the peoples of Europe, 
Spam bemg naturally the first to take and 
hand on these gifts. In the tenth century, 
the time of the most profound ignorance of 
the Middle Ages, Spain had several illustrious 
scholars well versed m mathematics and 
astronomy. 

The Arabs were most successful in mathe- 
matics. In arithmetic they used our present 
system of numerals, the so-called Arabic 
figures; in the twelfth century they intro- 
duced zero, and thus were able to make 
calculations by decimals; they studied 
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algebra, and developed the theory of tngono- 
metry Gerbert, afterwards Pope_ Sylvester 
II renowned for his adventures, his learning 
and his labours, learned most of what he knew 
from the Arabs, and his knowledge, which to 
the world appeared supernatural, was stolen 
from the Saracens.” He was even accused 
of having given himself over to the devil, 
as being the only explanation of such 
prodigious learning. Gerbert is said to have 
introduced the Arabic figures mto France, 
Germany and Italy, together with some ideas 
of algebra, he has the credit also of being 
the first to make clocks Gerbert is believed 
to have studied in the homes of the Arabs 
m Cordova and Seville, after vainly trying 
elsewhere to satisfy his thirst for learning. 
After him followed other eager students to 
gather in Spam the rudiments of mathe- 
matics, physics and astronomy. Algebra is 
practically the creation of the Arabs; m 
geometry they added httle to Euchd; other 
Arabic inventions are conic sections and 
spherical trigonometry 

All their special mathematical knowledge 
enabled the Arabs to make good progress m 
astronomy, in the ninth century observa- 
tories were raised at Bagdad and Damascus 
The gnomon and the sextant, still in use, 
were astronomical mstruments constructed 
by the Arabs 

Medxcine and chemistry — The Arabs have 
influenced the knowledge of the natural 
sciences of chemistry and medicine. They 
were comparatively skilful chemists; they 
discovered alcohol, aqua regia, corrosive 
sublimate and other new compounds; they 
understood the preparation of mercury and 
of vanous oxides of metals. Roger Bacon 
and Raymond Lully studied their works on 
alchemy. It was from Spam that aU the 
doctors in Europe came, and through them 
the love of science and leammg was spread 
The Arabs also practised many difficult 
surgical operations, they studied hygiene 
and physiology, they wrote treatises on 
diseases like small-pox and measles, they 
dissected the human body, and they used 


anaesthetics. (In England anaesthetics were 
not in use until after Queen Victoria had 
ascended the throne ) The famous medical 
school of Salerno, whose teachings were once 
followed all over Europe, owes its origin 
to the Arabs. It will be remembered that 
in The Talisman Sir Walter Scott wntes of 
the medical skill of Saladm m curing 
Richard I. 

Architecture — Architecture, the only one 
of the fine arts which religion allowed the 
Moslems to practise, reached a high level of 
excellence. The distinguishing mark of the 
Moslem architecture is the horseshoe arch, 
and that of Christian architecture is the 
pomted arch (substituted for the pagan 
round arch). But the Arabs had used the 
pomted arch before the Christians Probably 
the name Gothic is used for the pointed arch 
style because its use dated from the time 
when Spain was the domain of the Goths. 
A stnkmg resemblance exists between the 
Arab monuments and those of the Middle 
Ages A Saracen architect was called in for 
the church of Notre Dame in Pans In the 
present cloisters of Norwich cathedral there 
IS the arch like those in Cordova 

In architecture the Arabs borrowed the 
horseshoe arch from the Visigoths, the dome 
from the Byzantines, and the abundance of 
ornament from the Persians, but their own 
genius appeared m the delicate minarets, 
the mtncate carvmg, and the bulb-shaped 
domes The highest pomt reached m Arab 
art is shown m the Alhambra at Granada. 
The exterior is simple yet dignified, the 
entrance is merely an immense arch But 
within is seen every manifestation of genius — 
immense gilded and pamted galleries, arcades 
of many designs cut up with festoons, in 
stalactites, and with abundance of stucco 
open-work The celebrated Court of the 
Lions measures ii6 feet m length by 66 feet 
m breadth Surroundmg the court is a 
gallery supported by marble columns and in 
the centre is the Fountam of Lions, a magni- 
ficent basin of alabaster restmg on the backs 
of twelve lions m white marble. The colours 
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of the halls surrounding the Court of Lions 
still keep their brilliance Water gushes 
between innumerable little columns pic- 
turesquely arranged; it flows into marble 
trenches, forms cascades, and throws up 
jets of spray to water the surrounding shrubs 
and flowers, On all sides there are inscrip- 
tions expressing noble sentiments This 
palace of charm and marvel was partly 
destroyed by Christian kings. The principal 
halls of this ancient dwelling place of Moorish 
kings are decorated m plaster, the relief is 
geometrical but is of great beauty and 
delicacy. The paintings have been protected 
by the Andalusian climate and the colours 
are still fresh to-day. 

CHILDREN’S STORY 

Mohammed’s message. — During the time 
that Edwin of Northumbna and his people 
were learning about Christ, a notable man 
called Mohammed was preaching a new 
religion in a distant country called Arabia 
Most of this great country is a waterless 
desert inhabited by wandering tribes of 
shepherd-men, who ride on camels and swift 
horses by day, and sleep in tents of camels' 
hair at night. Along the southern and 
western coasts of Arabia, between the moun- 
tains and the sea, the land will grow good 
crops, and here aie the chief towns to which 
the caravans bring hides, fruit and perfumes 
to exchange for goods brought across the 
Red Sea from Egypt and other lands 

In one of these towns, called Mecca, was 
born the famous Arab teacher Mohammed 
To the Arabs Mecca was a holy city, for in 
it was the small stone temple of the Ka’Ba, 
into a wan of which was built a Black Stone 
which was supposed to have been brought from 
heaven In this temple were three hundred 
and sixty idols For four months in every 
year the Arab tribes ceased from fighting 
and went up to Mecca to buy and seU m the 
fairs and to visit the holy temple 

Mohammed's father and mother died when 
he was young, and he was brought up by 
his uncle As a boy he tended sheep on the 


hillsides of Mecca, and when still a youth 
he became a camel driver and crossed the 
deserts with caravans. When he grew up 
he married a rich lady named Khadija, whom 
he loved dearly, and for many years he was 
a prosperous merchant of Mecca 

Mohammed was not content to serve idols 
as the Arabs did, and he would often slip 
away quietly to a lonely cave in a wild rocky 
valley outside Mecca, where he would sit 
for days thinking about God. One day, 
after one of his lonely watchings, he told 
Khadija that he had dreamed that God's 
messenger, the angel Gabriel, had come to 
him bidding him to go out into the world 
and preach a new religion to the Arabs. 
The message he had to preach was, "There 
IS no god hut AUah, and Mohammed is the 
prophet of Allah ” Khadija believed that 
this vision had come from God, and she 
encouraged Mohammed to spread the message , 
Later, other visions came to him, and some- 
times in his sleep he would speak wise words 
His friends wrote them down on skins, 
bones, bits of parchment and leaves of palm 
trees, and after he was dead his words were 
gathered together into a book This book 
is the Koran, the sacred writings of followers 
of Mohammed. 

Mohammed’s teaching. — Mohammed began 
by telling his friends and relatives of the 
one God, and as he gained more followers 
he grew bolder, and at last made up his 
mmd to proclaim his message to all the 
people of Mecca. Old writers tell us that he 
was now a handsome man with flashing 
black eyes and a thick, bushy beard Who- 
ever saw him for the first time was struck 
by his noble presence His kindly smile 
won their hearts and they soon learned to 
love him Most of the citizens of Mecca, 
however, would have nothing to do with 
his teachings, and they looked on him as a 
madman In these difficult days Mohammed's 
best friend was his noble wife "Never was 
there a wife like Khadija,” once said Moham- 
med. "She believed in me when men despised 
me, she relieved me when I was poor and 
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despised by the world ” At last the hatred 
of his enemies grew so fierce that Mohammed 
and a faithful friend were obliged to flee 
to the city of Medina, two hundred miles 
away It was a long and toilsome journey, 
and many stories are told of their adventures 
on the way. One story relates how horsemen 
pursued the fugitives, who took refuge in a 
cave. While they lay there trembling, 
spiders spun their webs across the entrance, 
so that when the horsemen came up they 
did not trouble to search inside, for they 
said, "No one can have entered that cave 
for a long while, for, look, the spiders’ webs 
have not been broken " 

At Medma the people welcomed Moham- 
med gladly and made him their chief magis- 
trate He was now able to teach in peace. 
The first mosque, a simple building made 
of the wood of date palms, which was 
erected soon after his arrival at Medina, 
became a sacred centre of his teachmg. 
The year of his flight to Medma, a □ 622, 
IS the most important year in the history of 
the Arabs, for it marks the beginnmg of 
the Mohammedan religion, and the people 
date all their years from it, as we date ours 
from the birth of Christ. Mohammed's 
teachmg was very simple. There were five 
chief rules of life which every man must 
keep' (i) He must believe that "There is 
no god but Allah, and Mohammed is the 
prophet of Allah ” (2) He must pray to Allah 
five times a day, turning towards Mecca 
with his head bowed to the ground, and 
before prayer he must wash his hands, face 
and feet. (3) Durmg the nmth month of the 
year, the year when the angel Gabriel 
revealed his message to Mohammed, he must 
fast from mommg to night. (4) He must 
give alms to the poor. (5) He must “if he 
IS able" once m his hfetime go on pilgrimage 
to Mecca In the Koran are other rules 
which all must observe, such as never to 
take wme or other strong drmk, to be kind 
to widows and orphans, to slaves and animals. 

The Arab empire. — To spread the new 
religion Mohammed and his followers used 


the sword Seven years after the flight to 
Medma, Mohammed went back to Mecca 
with a great armed force, and he took the 
city with little flghtmg He rode seven times 
round the Ka’Ba on his camel, as was the 
custom, and then broke m pieces all the 
idols and dedicated the temple to the one 
true God 

After the capture of Mecca most of the 
Arabs accepted the new religion and it soon 
spread to other countries The teachmg of 
Mohammed, indeed, still goes on spreadmg 
especially in India and Africa, and every year 
thousands of pilgrims visit Mecca. Mohammed 
died in A D. 632, at Medma, where his tomb 
IS still visited by faithful Mohammedans 
Within ten years after his death the Arabs 
had spread east and west, conquering many 
lands. In the East they seized the Roman 
provmces of Syria and Palestine, with the 
famous cities of Damascus, Antioch and 
Jerusalem, They took the Land of the 
Two Rivers from the Persians, and later 
conquered aU Persia and entered India 
Eg5rpt, too, was won by the Arabs, whose 
soldiers none could stop The conquerors 
did not treat their enemies cruelly, but 
allowed them to live m their own way so 
long as they paid a heavy tribute. 

Durmg the years 716-717 the Arabs went 
with a great army and many ships to seize 
Constantinople, but here the emperor and 
his Roman soldiers fought so bravely that 
the Arabs had to retreat. In the West the 
Arabs overran all the coast of North Africa, 
and then they crossed the narrow strait 
and entered Spam Withm a few years they 
had conquered the country, and they swept 
over the Pyrenees mto Gaul. Here at last 
they were stopped. Charles Martel, the 
chief mmister of the kmg of the Franks, 
had collected a great army at Tours. A 
terrific battle took place, but in the end the 
Franks were the victors and the Arabs were 
driven back over the Pyrenees into Spam, 
A.D. 737 

The empire in the East was ruled by a 
caliph who lived m a gorgeous palace at 
Bagdad, a city which the Arabs built near 
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the old city of Babylon. Here at one time 
ruled the famous caliph, Harun-al-Rashid, 
to whom his wife used to tell the wonderful 
stones which we know by the name of the 
Afcihicin Nights. In these stones we learn, 
much about the splendid palace standing m 
shady gardens where scented fountams 
played, and of the costly robes and jewels, 
carpets and tapestries which belonged to 
the caliph In the West another caliph or 
emir ruled at Cordova in Spam, and here 
and in other parts of the country the Arabs 
erected many beautiful buildings, one of 
which, the Alhambra at Granada, is world- 
famous. 

The Arabs were clever people among whom 
were many famous scholars They learned 
much from the writings of the Greeks and 
Romans, and then they thought more about 
the matters themselves and wrote their own 
books In Spain there were many huge 
libraries in which aU the books were written 
by hand. The wnting of the Arabs was 
more quickly done than that of the monks. 
It IS said that there were as many as four 
hundred thousand books in the library at 
Cordova. The Arabs wrote books on geo- 
graphy, arithmetic, algebra, the stars, medi- 
cine, gardening and many other subjects 
The names of some things we owe the Arabs 
begm with al, such as algebra, almanac, 
alchemy (an old word for chemistry) and 
alcohol Many of the things we eat and 
some of those used in makmg our clothes 
first became known m Europe through the 
Arabs. From them we have received nee, 
sugar cane, coffee, beans, oranges, lemons, 
apneots, plums, cotton, flax, hemp and 
many more besides. The Arabs were clever 
workers in leather, steel, tapestries and 
carpets. Have you heard of Damascus steel, 
Cordova leather, Toledo armour, Granada 
silk, Venetian glass? AU these famous 
manufactures are due to the clever Arabs, 
for they were keen merchants who brought 
their wares from distant Chma and India, 
and from the middle of Africa and Russia 
to sell at their bazaars The greatest trading 
city was Bagdad, which was the centre of 


the caravan routes of Asia as well as a port 
for ships. 

The Arabs, too, gave us another and 
quicker way of wnting numbers Here are 
some Roman figures like those used on most 
clock faces and below them are the Arabic 
figures. 

I II III IV V VI VII VIII IX 
12345678 9 

X XX L C D M 

30 20 50 100 500 1000 

Now look at this number written in the 
Roman way, MDCCCLXXVI, and then see 
if you can write it from the Arabic figures. 
You will find that written m the Arabic 
way there are only four instead of ten 
figures 

In one way we owe all these things and 
many more to Mohammed the Prophet, 
for it was through his teaching that the 
Arabs became united into a great nation 
which set out to conquer many lands, and 
then taught others something of their 
wisdom. 

TEACHINa HINTS 

1, Mohammed’s lonely watching, — ^The life 
of solitude in the cave as a preparation for 
Mohammed’s teachmgs might he compared 
with the early life of St. Benedict. 

The dates oi the Hegira. — Opportunity 
should he taken here once agam to revise 
the children’s knowledge of our own system 
of counting the years from the Birth of 
Christ. The terms A.D. and B C. should be 
revised frequently, or the children will he 
unable to acquire a "time sense.” 

3, Meanings oi names. — ^There are many 
names associated with this lesson which 
the teacher may hke to explam to the 
children. Some of the most important are 
the following’ — Mohammed — ^praiseworthy 
(the earlier spelling was Mahomet and it is 
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now often spelt Muhammad) , Moslem — one 
who surrenders himself (to God’s will); 
Hegira — flight of the prophet; Islam — 
surrender, or resignation ; Koran — thing 
read, or thing recited, Allah Akhar — God is 
Great, phad — holy war; Gibraltar — Gibal 
al Tank, "the mountain of Tank," the 
leader of the Arab forces that crossed the 
strait from Africa to Spam, Harun-al- 
Rashid — Aaron the Just, cahph — successor. 

4. Mosque, — A. Mohammedan place of 
worship is called a mosque. From the tall 
minaret of the mosque the muezzin or cner 
announces the hours of prayer Among 
the most famous are the so-called Mosque of 
Omar at Jerusalem and the Great Mosque 
of Cordova 

6. Names of some common articles. — ^The 
European names reveal the Arabic source 
of some well-known articles : — damask — from 
Damascus, muslin — from Mosel, gauze — 
from Gaza, cordovan (leather) — from Cordo- 
va; morocco (leather) — from North Afnca. 

6. The reign of Harun-al-Rashid (ha-roon 
ar rah shed) was one of the most briUiant m 
the annals of the caliphates of Bagdad. 
He reigned from a d 763 to 809, and was 
contemporary with Charlemagne, to whom 
he sent presents, among which were elephants 
and a water clock which struck the hours. 
He was a scholar and poet and is known to 
western readers as the hero of the stories in 
the Thousand and One Nights, popularly 
known as The Arabian Nights. 

7. Memory work. — (a) The Arabs hved in 
the deserts of Arabia, and formerly worshipped 
many gods of whom they made images or idols. 
(b) Mohammed came to beheve that there 
was only one true God, and that God had 


sent him to tell this to all the world (c) Those 
who followed his teachmg were called 
Mohammedans, and they spread their religion 
by the sword {d) After a hundred years of 
fightmg they had conquered a great empire, 
and in it they settled dovra and learned to 
hve at peace, {e) The Arabs were clever 
people among whom were many famous 
scholars. 

8. Exercises. — (a) Who was Mohammed? 
(6) Where and when did he live? (c) Describe 
his life as a young man. (d) Why did he 
choose to live for long periods alone ? (e) What 
message did he preach? (/) What is the 
Koran? (g) How do old writers describe 
Mohammed? (h) Why do Arabs make 
pilgrimages to Mecca? (i) Why do they 
visit Medma? (7) What do you know of the 
rules that Mohammed taught his followers? 
(k) How was the religion of Mohammed 
spread far and wide? ( 1 ) What do you know 
of the book called The Arabian Nights'^ 
(m) Tell of some of the thmgs we learned 
from the Arabs. 

9. Children’s snnunary. — ^The following 
device may be found useful to impress the 
story on the children’s minds and to help 
them to express their ideas m sentences' 

Mohammed was the prophet of the Arabs 

Only a few followers believed in Mohammed 
at first 

Heavenly messengers came to Mohammed. 

A faithful Mohammedan must pray five 
times a day. 

Mecca is the holy city of the Moham- 
medans. 

Many lands were conquered by the Arabs. 

Every year thousands of pilgrims visit 
Mecca. 

Dumb animals are treated kindly by the 
Arabs. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Early mediaeval Europe. — The downfall 
of the Roman Empure m the West was 
completed by the deposition of the Roman 
emperor Romulus Augustulus m A D. 476, but 
power in the West still remamed for many 
years centred m Italy. At first it was in the 
hands of a German barbarian, Odoacer, who 
for thirteen years ruled Italy with considerable 
success, modeUmg his government on the 
lines of that of the empire, and doing homage 
to the emperor at Constantmople. In a d. 
493 his kingdom was overthrown by the 
Ostrogoths, under Theodoric, the greatest 
ruler ever produced by the Gothic nation. 
He marched with his people — ^men, women 
and children — across the Alps and defeated 
Odoacer m several battles. Odoacer shut 
himself up in the fortress of Ravenna, which 
Theodoric found too strong to capture He 
offered to make terms with Odoacer to share 
the kmgdom between them, but when they 
met at a great feast to discuss the matter 
Theodonc treacherously murdered his rival 
In spite of his violent occupation of the 
throne he proved a wise and humane ruler. 
Having lived as a youth at the court of 
Constantmople he was well acquamted with 
Roman ideals, and for thirty-three years 
(a.d 495-526) he ruled Italy with marked 
success. Dunng the years of peace agncul- 
ture improved so rapidly that Italy actually 
began to export wheat where before it had 
been necessary to import it. At his capital 
city, Ravenna, Theodoric erected a palace, 
a mausoleum and several churches, remams 
of which stih exist It seemed as if the 
empire in the West might be restored under 
a number of powerful rulers such as Theo- 
donc. 

But it was not to be. A year after Theo- 
doric’s death the great emperor Justmian 
came to the throne of Constantinople He 
immediately began the recapture of the 
provinces of Africa from the Vandals, Sicily 
and Italy from the Goths ; he sent his armies 
mto Italy and after a fierce struggle drove 
the Ostrogoths through the passes of the 


U7 

Alps, thus breaking up the Ostrogothic kmg- 
dom Durmg the remamder of Justmian’s 
reign Italy remamed m the power of the 
eastern empeior. 

After Justinian’s death, however, in 
A D 565, Italy was once more invaded by 
a Germanic tnbe called Lombards. This 
tribe is thought to have derived its name, 
which in Latin is Longohardi, from the long 
beards worn by the wamors. The Lombards 
settled m the land north of the Po (which 
is still known as Lombardy), their capital 
was established at Pavia, and though they 
made settlements throughout Italy they 
never succeeded m subduing the whole 
peninsula. Sicily, the extreme south of the 
peninsula, and large districts containing 
the cities of Rome, Venice, Naples, Genoa 
and Ravenna were not conquered, and 
remamed under the rule of the emperor 
at Constantmople These territories, how- 
ever, were now isolated, and gradually they 
formed independent states which were never 
united mto one kingdom until modern 
times. 

The Lombards were origmally heathen, but 
about the time of their conquests m Italy 
they adopted Anan Christianity. They were 
a fierce race, and treated the conquered 
harshly, but gradually they accepted Roman 
Catholicism and learned to speak Latm. 
The kmgdom which they founded endured 
for two hundred years, till the Lombards 
m their turn were conquered by the 
Franks. 

The Franks were a loose-knit body of wild 
Germanic tribes populatmg the lands north 
of the Rhme. In A D 481 they came under 
the rule of Clovis, who unified them under 
his leadership and led them out to conquer. 
They defeated an army m Gaul, led by the 
Roman governor of the province, and this 
victory destroyed the last remnants of 
Roman power m the West. In the years 
that followed, Clovis made himself ruler over 
nearly the whole of Gaul, and even extended 
his authority across the Rhine. He thus 
laid the foundations of unity among the 
Frankish people, which afterwards became 
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known as the French nation For this 
reason Clovis is rightly regarded by the 
Frencli as a national hero, and his name, 
in the modified form “Louis” (wnth the 
C omitted and the v changed to u) was 
borne by no fewer 
than eighteen 
French monarchs. 

As a statesman 
Clovis ranks with 
his great contem- 
porary, |Theodoric. 

Up to the open- 
ing of their career 
of conquest, the 
Franks had been 
heathens. Clovis, 
however, married 
a princess from 
Burgundy named 
Clotilda, who was 
an earnest Chris- 
tian Clovis IS said 
to have been con- 
verted after a 
successful battle 
before which he 
had vowed afiegi- 
ance to his wife's 
God if he should 
win He kept his 
word, and when 
the Franks won 
the battle, he and 
many of his men 
were baptised by 
the bishop of 
Reims. Later 
French monarchs 
were crowned at 
Reims in memory 
of their great 
ancestor 

The conversion of Clovis was an event of 
great political importance, since it gamed 
for the Frankish king and his successors the 
alliance of the increasingly powerful Church 
of Rome. The Popes naturally gave their 
full support to so important a convert, and 


the inendship which thus developed between 
the Popes and the Frankish kmgs had a 
great mfluence on the later history of 
Europe 

So strong was the national foundation 
laid by Clovis that 
even the growing 
feebleness of the 
kings who followed 
him — the Mero- 
vingians, or so- 
caUed "do-nothing 
kings," (rois 
fameants) — could 
not weaken it. 
The power simply 
passed into the 
hands of the chief 
men of the realm, 
the major domes, 
or “mayors of the 
palace,” and it was 
they who ruled 
while the kings 
remained puppets. 

It was under the 
leadership of one 
of these strong 
rulers, Charles 
Martel, or the 
Hammer, that the 
Franks first 
showed their new 
strength At the 
battle of Tours in 
A D 732, (as was 
told m the story 
of Mohammed), 
they defeated the 
Arab invaders and 
drove them out of 
France , thus 
saving western 
Christendom from Islam Charles Martel, 
m spite of his power, never attempted to 
make himself kmg, but his son Pepin, 
after obtaining the Pope’s sanction, deposed 
the last feeble Merovingian king, cut off 
his long hair, the symbol of royalty, and 



St, Matthew, from the Gospee Book of St Boniface 
S t Boniface, having resigned his bishopric of Mainz, went, in A 15 754,353 

missaonary to Fiisia, and was there martyred on June 5, 755 His remains 
were afterwards removed to Fulda, an abbey which be had founded in 
Bavaria One of the three small books found on the site of his martyrdom 
was a smay octavo volume containing the Gospels written m a very small 
minuscule Irish character, and adorned with figures of the four EvanRelists 
one 0/ which is reproduced here, " ’ 
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sent him to a monastery. Pepm himself 
was crowned by Pope Stephen II “king of 
the Franks by the grace of God,” A D 751 

The long-standing alliance between the 
Franks and the Roman Church was strength- 
ened by this event, and it was even further 
cemented in 754 when an opportunity arose 
for Pepm to repay his obligations to the 
Roman Church. The Pope’s territory was 
bemg menaced by the Lombards, and to 
obtam aid from the Frankish kmg he crossed 
the Alps m person and appeared as a suppliant 
at Pepm's court. It is said that Pepm went 
three miles on foot to meet him and himself 
led the Pope’s horse back to the city The 
story shows the deep reverence felt for the 
Church and its dignitaries even by rude 
barbarian chieftains With the kmg was his 
young son, Charles, then only fourteen years 
old, but destmed to be known to history as 
Charlemagne. 

Pepm promised the required aid, in return 
for which the Pope crowned him at Pans 
for the second time, anointing him and all 
his family with holy oil and charging the 
Franks that “throughout all future ages 
neither they nor their posterity should ever 
presume to appomt a king over themselves 
from any other family.” 

Pepm and his men then twice entered 
Italy, defeated the Lombards and forced 
them to cede to the Pope a large tract of 
land between Rome and Ravenna. This 
land had originally belonged to the eastern 
emperor at Constantmople, but Pepin, 
declarmg that the territory was his by right 
of conquest, bestowed it on the Pope. This 
gift, known as the “donation of Pepm,” 
greatly increased the property of the Popes, 
and served also to augment their power, 
which was soon to become the greatest 
force m Europe. 

Charlemagne. — Pepm was succeeded by 
his son, Charles, who reigned for nearly 
half a century (a.d. 771-814), and whose 
profound influence on European history 
earned him the title of Charles the Great 
(m Latin, Carolus Magnus, m French, 
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Charlemagne) Charlemagne the man is 
well known to us from a short biography 
of him written by his secretary. Einhard 
or Egmhard. We read of him there as a 
strong and vigorous man, fond of all out- 
door sports such as hunting, ndmg and 
swimmmg, and temperate m his habits. 
His personality was commanding, and his 
expression both lively and full of dignity 
He was a fluent speaker who could discourse 
or read in Latin as well as in his native 
tongue, and he had also some knowledge 
of Greek As a child he had received but 
httle education, and strove in vain in later 
years to leam to write. "He made,” says 
Einhard, “but httle progress m the task, 
too long deferred and begun too late m life ” 

Charlemagne was equally great both as a 
warrior and a statesman. Much of his long 
life was inevitably spent m warfare agamst 
the hostile tnbes around him. Of these, the 
Saxons, dwellmg in the forests and marsh- 
lands on the north-west borders of Germany, 
gave him the most trouble No sooner had 
he subdued a district and left it to pursue 
his conquests elsewhere, than the conquered 
Saxons would rise and throw off their allegi- 
ance once more Their most noted leader was 
Wittekind, an account of whom is given in the 
Reference Book. The means which Charle- 
magne finally adopted of subduing the rebels 
was to massacre prisoners of war and to 
threaten with death any who did not receive 
Christian baptism These ferocious methods 
eventually proved effective, and he finally 
succeeded m Christianising and including in 
the Frankish kingdom all the lands from the 
Rliine to the Elbe 

While stiU engaged in his Saxon wars, 
Charlemagne received an appeal from the 
Pope, who was once more threatened by 
the Lombards. Charlemagne, at the head 
of a vast army, crossed the Alps, crushed the 
Lombards and added then lands to his 
possessions. He assumed the famous "Iron 
Crown of Lombardy,” said to have been 
made from one of the nails of the Cross and 
stdl preserved m Italy to-day, and took the 
title of “King of the Franks and Lombards, 
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and patnaan of the Romans." The Lom- The empire of Charlemagne included at 
bards now passed out of history its widest extent all modern France, Holland 

Charlemagne was not content with con- and Belgium, much of Germany and parts 
quests only among the neighbourmg German of Italy and Spam In admmistenng this 
tribes. He forced various Slav races, such as great realm he showed the same ability as 
the Bohemians, to acknowledge his supremacy he had displayed m conquering it. He 
and to pay him tribute In Spam he fought divided his territories into counties, each 
the Moslems and took from them the land under the rule of a count, whose duty was 
between the Ebro and the Pyrenees, thus to keep order and to see justice done In the 
beginning the re-conquest of Spam from border distiicts or "marches," which were 
the Mohammedans. always liable to invasion, he placed military 
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rulers who were known a.s margraves, or 
"counts of the marches,” To ensure that 
order was mamtained even in the most 
distant counties, the king instituted a system 
of messengers, misst dominici — "the lord’s 
messengers,” These fnissi were usually sent 
out m pairs, a bishop or abbot and a layman 
together, so that each might serve as a check 
on the other They travelled from one 
county to another, bearmg the king's com- 
mands and seeing that they were obeyed. 
In this way, in an age when communication 
was difficult, Charlemagne succeeded in 
keepmg himself in touch with every part 
of his realm. 

Charlemagne and learning.— Havmg by 
these wise measures secured law and order 
m the kmgdom, the kmg next turned his 
attention to the condition of learning He 
founded cathedral schools, and ordered that 
monastenes should have attached to them 
schools in which the common people as 
well as the clencs might receive education. 
His court became a palace school, or academy, 
where famous scholars from Italy, Spain 
and England taught the kmg, his nobles 
and their children. Charlemagne’s great 
dream was to stimulate learning throughout 
his kmgdom, and to teach the Franks the 
Latin language. A knowledge of Latm 
was the only means of access to the Latin 
books of literature and science which con- 
tained all the culture of the ancient world. 

The revival of learning which rewarded 
the king’s efforts has been called the Carolm- 
gian Renaissance. The greatest figure m 
It was Alcum of York, an Enghshman, and 
the foremost scholar of western Europe 
Charlemagne met him m Italy on a mission 
to the Pope and persuaded him to come to 
his court at Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelie) where 
the king and the scholar became firm friends. 
Many of the letters which passed between 
the two have been preserved, and they give 
a clear idea of the aims and methods of 
these early educationists The following 
was written by Alcuin to his royal master 
after he had been made abbot of St. Martin’s 


monastery at Touis. "In obedience 
to your exhortation and wise desme, 
I apply myself in serving out to 
some of my pupils m this house of 
St Martm the honey of the holy 
writings; I try to intoxicate others 
with the old wine of antique studies , 
one class I nourish with the fruits 
of grammatical science; in the eyes 
of another I display the order of 
the stars. I have schools of singers, 
many of whom are already sufficiently 
mstructed to be able to teach others. 
I have also done in this church what 
lay m my power m the copying of 
books ’’ This coEecting and copying 
of the manusenpts of Latm authors 
was one of the chief labours of 
Alcum Many of these copies, in a 
smgularly beautiful character, are 
still extant. 

Charlemagne's zeal for learning 
was equalled by his religious fervour. 
His desire to spread the Gospel led 
him to force the nations which he 
conquered to accept Christianity, 
Throughout his hfe he was a ready 
champion of the Popes against their 
enemies, while m their turn they 
relied on his protection and support 
to such an extent that Charlemagne 
was tacitly acknowledged to be 
"king of Rome ” He took a keen 
mterest in theology and had a con- 
siderable share in the religious dis- 
cussions of the time He reformed 
the Frankish church services, msist- 
mg that they should be conducted 
with perfect decorum, and engaging 
smgers from Rome to beautify them 
Both withm and without his king- 
dom he was liberal m alms-giving 
In private life he was extremely 
devout m his attendance at church, 
and in his royal town of Aachen he 
caused a magnificent chapel to be 
built, adjommg his royal palace This 
chapel has become the cathedral of 
Aachen, many parts of which date 
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back to the ninth century The bronze west 
doors, for example, were put up by order of 
Charlemagne himself. 

The revival o£ the Roman Empire under 
Charlemagne. — As the most powerful and 
the most Christian prince in Europe, Charle- 
magne seemed to all men to be the true 
successor of the Roman emperors He 
held imperial power, and lacked only the 
imperial title to make him emperor indeed. 
This title he was now to receive In the 
year a d. 800 Pope Leo III. appealed to 
Charlemagne for help in clearmg himself 
of certain accusations made agamst him at 
Rome. Charlemagne saw the Pope cleared of 
the charges and reinstated him m the Papal 
chair The Frankish king stayed on at 
Rome for about a month, and on Christmas 
Day, as he knelt m prayer m St Peter’s 
Church before Mass, the Pope suddenly 
placed on his head an imperial crown As 
if at a signal, all in the church raised with 
one voice the cry, "Long life and health to 
Charles the August, the great and pacific 
emperor of the Romans, crowned by God " 

Charlemagne appeared to be surprised by 
the Pope’s action. It is known, however, that 
he had long wished for the title of emperor 
smce, though it gave him no more power than 
he already wielded as king of the Franks, 
it increased enormously the honour and 
esteem in which his person was held In 
the years immediately following his corona- 
tion the caliph of Bagdad, Harun-al-Rashid, 
sent him gifts, and the patriarch of Jerusalem 
presented him with the keys of the Holy 
Sepulchre Charlemagne was thus recognised 
as the great champion of Christendom. 

The action of the Pope in crownmg Charle- 
magne caused general satisfaction. The 
Pope himself was glad to reward in this 
way the conqueror of the Moslems m Spain 
and the protector of the Church, whose 
missionary zeal had spread Christianity 
throughout central Europe. The Roman 
people also rejoiced, for they felt that the 
appointment of a western emperor would 
emancipate Rome from the galling rule of 


the emperor m the East. They hoped that 
m time Rome would once more become the 
capital of the world. Thus the action of the 
Pope was of profound importance in mediae- 
val history, smce the men of the day beheved 
that it had restored the Roman Empire, 
and that the Frankish kmg who sat on the 
imperial throne held his position m direct 
descent from Augustus and Constantine The 
title of "Holy Roman Emperor’’ assumed 
by the successors of Charlemagne was kept 
by them till the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

In actual fact, the empire of Charlemagne 
cannot be regarded as a contmuation of the 
older Roman Empire. The greater part of 
the lands which the Roman emperors had 
ruled were still in the hands of the emperors 
in the East, while the rulers m the West 
were Germans with German ideas, laws and 
customs, very different from those of the 
Romans. The so-caUed “Roman Empire" 
of the Middle Ages was, m fact, little more 
than an idea m men’s mmds. 

Charlemagne continued to reign for four- 
teen years after his coronation as emperor. 
This period was mamly occupied m fighting, 
and in the attempt to divide his empire 
among his three legitimate sons In a d 814 
the emperor died at the age of sixty-six. 

The memory of Charlemagne, like that of 
Kmg Arthur, rapidly became surrounded by 
a halo of romance Like the British king, 
the Charlemagne of heroic legend has his 
Knights of the Round Table, the "twelve 
paladins’’ who accompanied him, and whose 
adventures, together with his own, form a 
whole cycle of foUc-tales m German, French, 
Norse, Enghsh and Italian The two most 
famous of the paladms, Roland and Ohver, 
were honoured by a special cycle of legends. 
The chief of these, the Chanson de Roland 
(Song of Roland), tells how the two friends 
died in battle agamst the Saracens, facmg 
overwhelmmg odds, in the pass of Ronces- 
vaUes, m Spam Part of this Song of Roland 
is said to have been sung by the French 
minstrel, Taillefer, before the battle of 
Hastings 
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MORE STORIES TO TELL 

The following details of Charlemagne’s 
private life as told by Einhard will be 
interesting to children. 

ms appearance —"Whether sitting or 
standing, he had the advantage of a very 
great presence and dignity. His neck was 
thick and too short, and his stomach too 
prominent: these defects, however, were 
lost in the fair balance of the rest of his 
limbs His step was firm, the whole carriage 
of his body mascuhne, but his voice, although 
it was clear, was not m true proportion to 
the size of his frame.” 

His dress . — "He wore the dress of his 
country, that is, the Frankish; on his body, 
a Imen shirt and Imen thigh coverings ; then 
a tunic with a silken hem, and stockings. 
He wound garters round his legs, and clad 
his feet in shoes His chest and shoulders 
were protected from the cold by a doublet 
of otter and sable skins Wrapped in a sea- 
blue cloak, he always earned a sword at his 
girdle, this and the hilt being interlaced 
silver and gold Sometimes he wore a sword 
studded with gems, but only on high days 
and holidays, or on the visit of some foreign 
embassy. He held the foreign styles of dress 
in the greatest contempt, however fine they 
might be, nor would he ever submit to be 
robed in them Only once, m Rome, at the 
request of the pontiff Adrian, and agam at 
the earnest request of his successor Leo (III ), 
did he wrap himself in the long tunic and 
chlamys (cloak) and wear shoes of the 
Roman shape.” 

His amusements and personal habits — “He 
took much exercise on horseback and m the 
chase, which was a national charactenstic 
in him, for there is scarcely a nation on 
earth which can eqnal the Franks in this art 
He had much pleasure in the vapour of 
natural warm springs, and practised his body 
in frequent swimming, of which he was 
such a master that no one could be truly 


said to excel him in this On account of the 
warm springs he even built a palace at 
Aachen, where m the last year of his hfe 
he dwelt continually till his death Not only 
did he invite his sons to the baths, but 
also his nobles and friends, sometimes 
even a crowd of his servants and body- 
guard, so that there were times when a 
hundred and even more men were bathmg 
together. . . . 

"He ate and drank moderately, but he 
was especially moderate m drmkmg; for 
he had the greatest horror of drunkenness 
m any man, to say nothmg of himself and 
his companions. He was less abstemious 
m eating, and would often growl that fasting 
was bad for his body He very seldom gave 
banquets, mdeed, only on the chief festival 
days, but then they were attended m great 
numbers. His daily meal was furnished 
from four courses, in addition to the roast 
meat which the hunters were wont to bring 
in on spits, and of which he partook more 
freely than of any other dish While at his 
meals he would hear some sort of performance 
or reading. Histones and the valorous deeds 
of the men of old were read over to him. 
He was fond of the works of St. Augustine, 
especially of those entitled The City of God," 

His interest in learning . — "His fluency 
of speech was resourceful and abundant and 
he coidd express with great openness what- 
ever he wanted to say. Nor did his own 
language alone satisfy him, hut he . . . 
learned Latm . and understood Greek. 
He was so voluble m speaking that he 
almost produced the impression of being 
a chatterer. To learn grammar, he attended 
the lectures of the learned Peter of Pisa, 
a deacon, for the rest of the instructions 
Albmus was his tutor, otherwise called 
Alcuin, also a deacon, a Saxon by race, 
from Britam, and the most learned man of 
the day With him the king spent most 
of his time and study m rhetoric and dialec- 
tics, and particularly m astronomy . . . 
He tried to leam to write, and used to keep 
his tablets and copy book for this purpose 
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beneath his pillow m bed, so that when he 
had leisure he could train his hand m forming 
letters, but he made little progress ’’ 

His attitude to religion — " He devoted him- 
self to the Christian religion, which had been 
instiUed into him m his mfancy, with the 
greatest holmess and piety, and on this 
account he built the basilica (church) of 
Aachen, a work of great beauty, which he 
embeUished with silver and gold and with 
candlesticks and lattices and doors of sohd 
brass. When he eould not get columns or 
marble for this structure an3^here else, 
he caused them to be brought from Rome 
and from Ravenna As long as his health 
permitted, he was an untirmg worshipper 
in church at matms and evensong and also 
during the hours of the night and at the 
time of the sacrifice, and he made it his 
great care that all the services of the church 
should be conducted with the greatest 
cleanliness. He mdustnously improved the 
order of reading and chantmg, for he was 
a master m both.” 

Charlemagne in war . — (From the account 
by the Monk of St. Gall, a historian who 
wrote some sixty years afterwards ) “There 
could be seen Charles, helmeted with an 
iron helmet, his hands clad m iron gauntlets, 
his iron breast and broad shoulders protected 
with an iron breastplate; an iron spear was 
raised on high m his left hand, his nght 
always rested on his unconquered iron 
sword. His shield was aU of iron; his 
charger was iron-coloured and iron-hearted 
. . . The fields and open places were 
filled With iron, the rays of the sun were 
thrown back by gleams of iron, a people 
harder than iron paid universal honour to 
the hardness of iron.” 

CHILDREN’S STORY 

The Franks. — Among the new nations who 
settled m the west of Europe was a people 
called the Franks, whose name meant “the 
free men.” They made their home in the 


land now known after them as France, and 
also in part of Germany. These Franks were 
related to the Goths, and resembled them 
in appearance, being tall, strong men with 
fair or red hair, which they wore cut short. 
The Frankish kmgs, however, as a sign 
of royalty, wore long hair reachmg to their 
shoulders. 

The men generally wore a cloak, often 
blue in colour, breeches with garters wound 
round the legs, and a hnen tunic fastened 
wnth brooches and girt with a leather belt. 
From this belt, which was fastened by a 
handsome buckle ornamented with silvei, 
hung the owner’s weapon — ^his axe, knife 
or dagger — and also the articles which he 
needed for his toilet, such as scissors and a 
comb, for the Franks took great pains with 
their appearance All these thmgs have 
been dug up out of the graves of Frankish 
warriors, who had been buried in their 
armour, with all their treasures round them, 
as was the barbarian custom. 

At first the Franks were warlike heathens. 
There was a saying, “Have a Frank as a 
friend, but not as a neighbour.” This meant 
that it was wise to have a Frank as your 
fnend rather than as your enemy, but that 
even if he were your friend it was safest 
not to live too near him! 

The first great kmg of the Franks was 
Clovis His wife and children were Christians, 
but Clovis hunself was a heathen. The 
story goes that one day when the kmg was 
hard beset m battle, he cried out, " 0 Christ, 
Whom my wife and children worship, if 
You will help me to gam the victory, I will 
become a Christian.” The Franks won the 
battle, and Clovis kept his proimse. On 
Christmas Day m the year a.d. 496 he and 
many of his warriors were baptised. 

“Bow down your head,” said the bishop 
who baptised Clovis. "Adore what you 
have burned, and bum what you have 
adored.” In time all the Franks became 
Chnstians, they burned the idols which 
they had formerly adored and knelt instead 
before the crucifix, in churches which they 
would once have burned. 
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Besides making them Christians, Clovis 
formed the Franks into a great nation. 
After he was dead, the kings who followed 
him grew gradually weaker, until they were 
known as the "do-nothmg" kmgs. They 
still wore their hair long and rode in wagons 
drawn by white oxen, but they had little 
share in the ruling of the land. That was 
done by their wise counsellors, who were 
called "Mayors of the Palace” 

One of these counsellors was Charles 
Martel or "Charles the Hammer" He was 
so called because in A D. 732 he led the 
Franks m the great battle of Tours agamst 
the Arabs and drove them out of the land, 
as we heard in the story of Mohammed. 
Men said tliat Charles Martel had hammered 
the Arabs out of Christendom But though 
Charles ruled like a king he never called 
himself by that title 

The son of Charles Martel, however, whose 
name was Pepin, was not content to be an 
uncrowned king like his father. He wanted 
the crown as well as the power, but he did 
not dare to make himself king without 
asking advice first. The wisest man in the 
West was thought to be the Pope, who, as 
you will remember, was held m honour even 
by fierce barbarians like Attila. Men con- 
sidered that whatever he said was right 
It was to the Pope therefore that Pepm 
sent messengers to ask, “Should not the 
man who rules the land wear the crown as 
weU?” 

The Pope replied, as Pepin had hoped, 
that the man who ruled as king should be 
called the king. Then Pepin, quite satisfied, 
cut off the long hair of the last feeble "do- 
nothmg" king and sent him away to a 
monastery, while Pepin himself was crowned 
king of the Franks 

Three years later. Pope Stephen II. came 
to Pepin’s court, and there with great 
solemnity he re-crowned the king, blessed 
him by pourmg holy oil on his head, and 
said that he was "king by the grace of God,” 
that is, that God wished him to be king 

In repayment Pepm and Ins men fought 
for the Roman Church against its enemies. 


a people called the Lombards who lived m 
northern Italy, and defeated them After 
this, whenever the Roman Church was in 
danger or trouble the Pope always turned 
to the Franks for help, and in this way a 
fnendship grew up between the Popes and 
the Frankish kmgs. 

Charlemagne, the greatest of all the 
Frankish kings, was Pepin’s son. His name 
was Charles. He was brought up in the 
rough life of the Frankish court, where the 
kmg and the nobles spent the days fighting 
or hunting, and the nights in feasting 
Consequently, the young prince never learned 
to read or write In after years he regretted 
this and tried hard to leam; he even kept 
his copy book under his pillow at night so 
that he might begin to practise making letters 
the first thing in the morning. But it was 
of no use; he was too old to leam to wnte 
well. 

However, he grew up brave and strong. 
He loved all outdoor sports, particularly 
riding and hunting He was passionately 
fond of swimming, and when he was older 
he had a great swimming bath built, which 
he and his fnends would visit every day 
Sometimes there would be a hundred and 
fifty men in the bath at once, but Charles 
swam better than aH the rest 

When Charles was twenty-five years old, 
he became kmg of the Franks. He mled 
over them for more than forty years, and 
during that time the Franks, under his 
wise government, became the most powerful 
and most prosperous people in Europe. So 
wisely and well did King Charles rule the 
people that he became known as Charle- 
magne, or Charles the Great. 

Since Charles could not write, he had a 
secretary to write his letters for him. This 
man has left us a description of the king 
in his later years "His body was large and 
strong,” says this writer, "his stature taU 
and commanding. (He was nearly seven 
feet in height.) His eyes were large and 
piercing and full of life His nose was some- 
what larger than usual He had noble 
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white hair and his face was ruddy and 
cheerful.” 

On ordinary days he dressed much like 
the rest of the Franks, but “on festival 
days he would stalk about in a garment 
woven with gold, and shoes studded with 
precious stones A golden pin clasped his 
cloak, and he wore a splendid crown made 
of gold and jewels ” The tall, white-haired 
king, in his gorgeous robes, must indeed 
have been a majestic figure. 

He was very fond of eating, and while 
at his meals stories relating the gallant 
deeds of the men of old would be read over 
to him. Altogether, he was a fitting king to 
build up and to rule a great empire. How 
this happened we have now to see 

Charlemagne in war. — His first duty was 
to make the Franks safe from the fierce 
tribes which lived all round them, and for 
his great task he needed the largest army 
that he could collect This is how the army 
was gathered Every year, in obedience to 
an old Frankish custom, all the able-bodied 
Franks met together, ready armed for 
battle, at a place known as the "March- 
field ” The nobles came on horseback clad 
in armour and bearing good weapons, while 
the poorer folk came on foot, m leather 
jackets, with such arms as they could find, 
sometimes only the scythes and biUliooks 
which they used for mowing their com and 
cutting wood Each man brought enough 
food to last him for some time 

When all were assembled, the king led 
them out to battle, and such was his skdl 
and courage that they were nearly always 
victorious. He seemed to be everywhere 
at once and to know what was going on m 
every part of the battle-field 

Charlemagne's chief enemies were the 
heathen Saxons, who lived on the north-east 
borders of his kmgdom He made up his 
mmd to defeat these Saxons and to force 
them to become Christians Among the 
baggage of the great army which the kmg 
led into Saxon territory were carried hun- 
dreds of white linen tunics When a Saxon 
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tribe was conquered, and its chiefs came to 
do homage to Charlemagne, he persuaded 
them and therr followers to be baptised in 
some nearby pond or stream, and then 
each of them was robed in one of the white 
tunics as a sign that he was a Christian 
Any warrior who refused baptism was put 
to death 

As each district was conquered in this 
way, Charles built there a fortress in which 
he placed not only a garrison of soldiers 
to keep the conquered people from rebellmg, 
but also a bishop to teach them the Christian 
rehgion The most noted Saxon leader was 
named Wittekind. Again and again he 
escaped from Charlemagne’s soldiers, but at 
last, when the Saxon lands were aU but ruined 
and thousands of people slain, he made peace 
with the king In the picture Wittekmd is 
shown standing before King Charlemagne in 
his palace at Attigny (Class Picture No. 37.) 

Charlemagne in peace. — Charlemagne con- 
quered other lands besides those of the 
Saxons and in all of them he placed bishops 
to teach the people. He divided the land 
into counties, and m each county he placed 
counts who collected soldiers and attended 
to such matters as keepmg the roads and 
bndges in good order and seeing that justice 
was done. The counts who lived on the 
borders or "marches” of the empire were 
specially chosen men, skilled in war and 
able to drive back any enemy who might 
try to break m. 

So that he might know how his arrange- 
ments were workmg, the kmg sent out 
messengers, two by two. One of each pair 
was a clergyman and the other a la3Txian 
They journeyed over the country and 
brought back to the kmg news of the state 
of affairs in distant parts of his kmgdom 
This was a very good plan, and so long as 
Charlemagne was alive it worked web. The 
counts were ohhged to rule justly, without 
robbing or ill-treating those they governed, 
for they knew that if they were cruel or unjust 
the messengers would carry the news to the 
stern king, and they would be punished. 
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Charles remembered how much he had 
lost through not learning to read and write, 
so he invited learned men to come to his 
court at Aachen to teach him and his nobles, 
A school was started for the sons of the 
nobles, and Charlemagne ordered that every 
monastery should have a school, too, where 
more people stdl might learn to read and 
write. Men were set to copy the old books 
so that there might be plenty to read 
Many of these books, which were written 
m the most beautiful handwriting, can stdl 
be seen in museums to-day 

One of the most learned men who came 
to the court of Charlemagne was an English- 
man His name was Alenin, and his home 
was in York. From his childhood Alcum 
loved the study of books, and when he 
grew up he became a famous scholar While 
travelling in Italy he met Charlemagne, and 
the two men became fast fnends. Charle- 
magne invited Alcum to come to his court, 
and to open a school there for the king’s 
children and those of his nobles 

Alcuin arrived, and the school was opened. 
Other teachers came as well and the whole 
palace became a school. Nor were the 
children the only pupils The king and his 
nobles were eager to leani, too, and would 
often join in the lessons, especially the 
Latin grammar lessons, for they wished to 
be able to read Latin, the language in which 
all books were written in the lands ruled 
by Charlemagne. 

In the evenings, when lessons were over, 
the king would invite Alcum and the other 
scholars to ]om him and his nobles in the 
great hall of his palace, and they would sit 
by the fire talking tiU late at night. Those 
were happy times. The scholars and nobles 
gave each other new names, and even 
Charlemagne pretended that he was king 
no longer and allowed himself to be called 
by the name of David. 

Sometimes the talk was senous and took 
the form of discussions about religion, and 
education, and other important matters. 
But sometimes the party would become gay 
and would sit laughing and joking, merely 


telling stories and askmg nddles Charle- 
magne was very clever at guessing riddles 
Alcum was equally clever at making them 
up Sometimes Alcuin ’s riddles were so hard 
that only the king could guess them This was 
one of the riddles that Alcum asked — 

“ A beast has sudden come to this my house, 
A beast of wonders that two heads has got. 
And yet the beast has only one jaw bone, 
Thrice three times ten of horrid teeth it 
hath.” 

Can you guess what it was that Alcum was 
describing? It was a comb which a friend had 
sent to him as a present. It had a lion’s 
head at each end of the piece at the top, and 
ninety teeth. 

Charlemagne was a deeply religious man. 
He gave away large sums of money to the 
churches and to the poor, and spent much of 
his time m the beautiful chapel which he 
had caused to be built beside his palace 
at Aachen Parts of this chapel still stand, 
for it has become a great cathedral in which 
you can still see the marble pillars and the 
great bronze doors and other ornaments 
which the Frankish long had brought from 
Italy and elsewhere to decorate his chapel 

Charlemagne was anxious that all church 
services should be as beautiful as possible. 
He ordered that everything should be done 
m good order, and to make the services still 
more pleasmg he sent to Rome for trained 
choirboys who fiUed the churches with their 
sweet smgmg. Because of his love for the 
Church of Rome the Frankish knig was 
eager to help the Pope m any way he could. 
We shall see what a splendid reward he 
received for this help. 

How Charlemagne became a Roman 
emperor. — For over three hundred years 
there had been no emperor at Rome It is 
true that there was a Roman emperor m the 
East, but he lived at Constantinople, too far 
away to rule the lands of the West, which 
were given up to the mercy of the Saxons, 
Goths and Arabs. 
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The unhappy people of the West longed 
for some strong man to arise who would 
become emperor and rule these wild tribes 
with a firm hand It seemed to them that 
Charlemagne, the powerful and Chnstian 
long of the Franks, was just such a man 
The Pope decided to make Charlemagne an 
emperor in return for all that he had done 
for the Church and for the barbanans whom 
he had converted to Chnstianity. 

In the year AD 800 his chance came. 
Charlemagne came to Rome on a visit. 
He had come to help the Pope against his 
enemies, but when that help had been 
given the king stayed on m Rome till 
Chnstmas time On Christmas Day he and 
his nobles attended service m the great 
church of St Peter, which was filled by 
those who had come to celebrate Christmas 
and to see Charlemagne. 

The monarch knelt down before the altar 
to pray As he rose to his feet the Pope 
suddenly placed on his head an emperor’s 
crown. At once a great shout of joy went 
up from all the congregation: "Long life 
to Charles the August, the great and peace- 
lovmg emperor of the Romans ” 

Thus, after three hundred years, there was 
a Roman emperor in the West once more, 
and though he was no Roman by birth but 
a Frankish king, the news spread across 
Europe and Asia, and many rulers of other 
parts of the world sent to do homage to the 
new Roman emperor. You will remember 
that the caliph of Bagdad, Harun-al-Rashid, 
sent him nch gifts 

The bishop of Jerusalem sent him a yet 
greater treasure — the key of the Holy 
Sepulchre m which Christ was said to have 
been buried In East and West alike, Charle- 
magne’s new greatness was recognised. 

For fourteen years after his coronation 
the emperor continued to rule At the end 
of that time, worn out by many wars and 
much hard work, he died and was buned 
at Aachen. The story is told that two 
hundred years later another emperor had 
his tomb opened, and a wonderful sight was 
seen. There sat the emperor Charlemagne, 


on a marble chair, dressed in his magnificent 
coronation robes of white satin, with a golden 
crown on his head and a golden sceptre 
in his hand, looking as he had looked when 
he had sat on his throne as the great and 
peace-loving emperor of the Romans. 

TEACHING HINTS 

1. Map. — Draw the map which shows the 
empire of Charlemagne at its greatest extent 
Show the original home of the Franks m the 
regions round the Rhine. Point out 
Tours, where Charles Martel defeated the 
Arabs; and Lombardy, the home of the 
Pope’s enemies whom Pepm defeated Show 
how the Franks imder Charlemagne spread 
over France, Germany, the Netherlands, 
and the north of Italy Show Aachen (Aix- 
la-Chapelle) where Charlemagne held his 
court and built his cathedral 

2. Charlemagne’s method of convertmg the 
Saxons. — This may puzzle the class. Explain 
that it was thought that a savage race hke 
the Saxons would not understand gentle 
arguments and that the only way to induce 
them to become Christians, and so to save 
their souls, was by force. Men often thmk 
of their God as hke themselves, and the 
fierce Frankish wamors imagined God to 
be a fierce warrior too. 

3. Memory work. — {a) The Franks were a 
barbanan tribe hving in parts of France 
and Germany. (6) Their first great kmg was 
Clovis, who became a Christian, (c) Charles 
Martel, "the Hammer,’’ drove the Arabs 
out of Gaul [d) His son, Pepin, sent 
the “ do-nothing ’’ kmg to a monastery and 
was himself crowned, {e) Pepm’s son, 
Charlemagne, conquered a great empire for 
the Franks. He ruled wisely and was 
crowned Roman Emperor by the Pope. 

4. Exercises. — [a] Who were the Franks? 
(6) Where did they live? (c) How did they 
resemble the Goths? [d) Describe their 
dress, (c) How were the Frankish kmgs 
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distinguished from their subjects? (/) Why 
was it wise to have a Frank as a fnend, 
but not as a neighbour? fe) Who was Clovis? 
(h) TeU the story of his conversion to Chris- 
tianity. (0 What other beneht did Clovis 
Rive to the Franks, besides making them 
Christians? (j) Why were his successors 
called the "do-nothing” kings? (k) Who 
really ruled the land for the "do-nothing" 
kings? (1) How did Charles Martel earn his 
name of "the Hammer”? (w) Why did 


Pepin ask the Pope’s advice? (n) What 
advice did the Pope give him? ( 0 ) What 
does "Charlemagne” mean? (p) How did 
Charlemagne gather his army? (g') How did 
Charlemagne convert the Saxons to Chris- 
tianity? (r) How did Charlemagne arrange 
to receive news from different parts of his 
kingdom? (s) Who was Alcuin? (^) What did 
Alcmn do for the Franks? (u) Why were the 
peoples of Europe glad when Charlemagne 
was made "emperor of the Romans”? 




XV. ALFRED THE GREAT 


pictuhe refekemce 



Viking Ships 

(Class Picture No 38 m the portfolio) 


INTRODUCTION 

The Northmen, Norsemen, or Vikings 
were yet another branch of the Indo- 
European men Their migration from their 
oiiginal home in central Europe to the 
northern peninsula of Scandinavia was the 
last wave of that great movement of the 
Indo-European peoples whose activities we 
have been following. The Class Picture gives 
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a good impression of the famous ships in 
which the warriors made tlicir invasions. 

The Northmen hved, as their descendants 
still live, m Norway, Sweden and Denmark 
Most of Sweden is a level country watered 
by numerous rivers and dotted with lakes. 
Much of Norway is bleak and barren, and 
so covered with vast forests of fir, pine and 
beech, that only a small percentage of the 
soil can be used for farmmg The mdented 
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coast line provides innumerable safe har- 
bours for ships, and it is small wonder that 
the Northmen should leave their mhospitable 
lands and put out to sea in search of booty 
and adventure. 

The nmth, tenth and eleventh centuries 
have been called the “Viking Age," since 
it was during that period that the Northmen, 
realising that the sea offered the best road 
to plunder and conquest, began their ocean 
voyages. At first these voyages were only 
summer raids, and the Vikings returned to 
winter m the creeks or fiords of Scandinavia. 
The name Vikmgs means " sea-wan lors ” As 
time went on, and their seamanship improved, 
they grew bolder and sailed farther afield, 
till eventually they were obliged to winter 
in the lands they visited, and this led the 
way to settlements m many parts 

The principal cause of the Viking move- 
ment was the hunger for land, a cause that 
has led to colonial expansion m aU ages 
In their shallow boats the Northmen sailed 
up the rivers of England, Fiance and 
Germany They directed their early attacks 
agamst churches and monasteries which 
were full of treasure and less well protected 
than the towns Early m the ninth century 
they made settlements m Ireland, and the 
first Irish cities, among them Dublin and 
Limerick, were founded by the Northmen. 
About the same time they discovered the 
Faroe Islands, the Orkneys and Shetlands, 
and the Hebrides, and on these islands many 
immigrants made their homes In a n 874 
they began the colonisation of Iceland, 
which became almost a second Norway in 
language and customs Towards the end 
of the tenth century, Eric the Red reached 
Greenland. He gave it this name not because 
it was green, hut because, as he said, "there 
IS nothing like a good name to attract 
settlers." About A d 1000 the Northmen 
made voyages south of Greenland to the 
American mainland, and probably reached 
the shores of Labrador and Nova Scotia 
No lasting settlements, however, were made 
here, and nothing more is heard of America 
until the days of Columbus and Cabot. 


Towards the end of Charlemagne’s reign 
the Northmen appeared on the French coast, 
and after his death they did enormous 
damage, sailing far up the Seme, Loire 
and Garonne. The monasteries, the chief 
centres of learnmg and culture of the time, 
suffered greatly. In Germany, too, the rivers 
offered a ready highway for their ships, and 
the raiders plundered the very heart of the 
country. 

In A.D. 911 a king of France granted 
RoUo, a Vilang chief, a terntory about the 
lower Seine which developed into what 
became known as the duchy of Normandy, 
and its people were known as Normans. 
RoUo agreed to accept Christianity, and in 
a remarkably short time Normandy became 
a Christian land, famous for its churches, 
monasteries and schools. 

In the East the Norwegians made the first 
voyages of exploration in the Arctic Seas. 
They rounded the North Cape and reached 
the White Sea The Swedes invaded Finland 
and ruled that land throughout the Middle 
Ages. They sailed far up the Russian rivers, 
and a leader. Rune, built a fortress at 
Nijni Novgorod which became a centre of 
trade between Constantmople and the 
Baltic. Many colonies were founded in 
Russia, and eventuaUy the Northmen reached 
Constantmople, where some of them took 
service with the Byzantme emperor, and 
became known as the Varangian guard. 
Vladimir, a descendant of Rune, estab- 
hshed the Christian rehgion in his dommion 
about Kiev, and by this means the Greek 
church became estabhshed in Russia. The 
Slavs greatly profited by the civilising 
influence of Chnstianity, and m the early 
part of the Middle Ages Russia took a leading 
place in Europe. 

The penod between A n 850-1000 is some- 
times spoken of as the “Dark Ages,” for the 
mcursions of the Northmen, together with 
those of the Nomads from the East, seemed 
likely to overwhelm western cmhsation 

The exploits of the Northmen were cele- 
brated in the prose “sagas” and m the poems 
known as the "eddas.” Many of the sagas 
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were based on the early songs which minstrels 
sang at the banquetmg boards of the Vikmg 
chiefs. They were written down chiefly m 
Iceland during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centunes, and they are of considerable 
value, both as historical records, and as 
affording a good insight into the character 
of the Vikings Here we read of their love 
of adventure and fighting. The hurricane 
was their servant, and the sea held for them 
no terrors. Their cruelty made them greatly 
feared by their enemies; they dehghted m 
gay clothes and barbanc adornments; they 
revelled in dnnking at the banqueting boards 
of their chiefs. Their chief god was Odin 
(known to the Anglo-Saxons as Woden) 
a god of battle and a lover of ivisdom He 
IS represented as an old, grey-bearded man 
with one eye, and appears chiefly as the 
giver of victory and as the god of the dead. 
He receives the souls of the slam, who in 


Gospel Book of MacDurnan, Lambeth 
Palace Library 

his palace, Valhalla, live a hfe of fighting 
and feasting, similar to that which has been 
their desire on earth Human sacrifices are 
frequently offered to Odin, especially pris- 
oners of war. The warriors who are slain 
m battle, or drowned at sea, are borne to 
Valhalla by divine maidens called Valkyries 
The warriors are mounted on swift steeds and 
are taken first to Hela, where the gods give 
judgment and reject the unworthy. Then 
those selected are taken to Odin's palace 
to enjoy eternal triumph and happmess. It 
is little wonder that with such a rehgious 
faith the Vikings were fearless and terrible 
foes. 

Thor, the eldest son of 0dm, was the god 
of thunder and hghtnmg He is represented 
as a middle-aged man of enormous strength 
which was doubled when he girded himself 
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with his magic helt. With his 
thunderbolt (imagined as a hammer) 
he struck down the harmful giants 
that assailed gods and men. When- 
ever he threw his thunderbolt it 
returned again to his hand. (Stones 
of Thor and of Balder the Beautiful, 
the best beloved of the Scandin- 
avian divinities, are included in Vol. 
VI. for reading to the children.) 

The Danes in England.— As early 
as AD. 787, Northmen from Den- 
mark, a people known as Danes, 
began to invade England. They 
met with little resistance, partly 
because the Anglo-Saxons during 
their long sojourn m the island had 
lost the art of seamanship, partly 
because there was no unity among 
the tribes It was the genius of 
Egbert, king of the West Saxons, 
which succeeded in uniting all the 
kingdoms of southern England under 
his rule, and it was his grandson 
Alfred who used this new unity to 
save England. 

When Alfred came to the throne 
of Wessex m a d. 871 at the age of 
twenty-three, he was faced with a 
difficult situation. Since the death 
of his grandfather m 851, the Danes 
had begun to wmter m England, 
and along the east coast to make 
settlements which can still be recog- 
nised by their names ending in hy, 
OTwick (e g Derby, Whitby, Norwich, 
Berwick). By the time of Alfred’s 
accession Wessex alone remamed 
independent of the Danish con- 
querors. The problem before Alfred 
was to preserve that mdependence. 

Young as he was, he soon showed 
that he was a worthy descendant of 
Egbert He not only saved Wessex 
from Danish conquest, but made it 
possible for his successors eventually 
to win hack from the Danes all 
the lands they had taken. His 


achievement however, was the result of 
a long and desperate struggle At first 
Alfred and his troops were hard pressed, 
and he was forced to retreat to the island 
of Athelney, in Somerset. But the English 
army soon rallied to their courageous leader 
and defeated the Danes decisively at Ethan- 
dune. The conquered Danes agreed to make 
terms and to accept the religion of their 
conquerors. 

By the treaty of Wedmore, 878, England 
was divided between the English and the 
Danes The latter retained the land which 
they had conquered and it came to be 
known as the Danelaw, since there, Danish 
and not Enghsh law prevailed. By this 
treaty Alfred gained peace for England, and 
the two nations settled down side by side 
and gradually intermingled 

Alfred’s work for England. — Alfred found 
himself faced with an almost ruined country. 
His first task was to secure it from future 
attacks, and this was done by the establish- 
ment of fortified towns, or burghs, by the 
organisation of the army, or fyrd, into an 
efficient fightmg force, and by the develop- 
ment of a navy with ships built according 
to Alfred’s own design. 

The kmg next turned his attention to 
learning, which had completely fallen into 
decay. The Danes had destroyed most ol 
the earlier civilisation, and their heathen 
fury had been concentrated on the monas- 
tenes, which were the chief repositories of 
this civilisation. The monks were scattered, 
and there was hardly a man throughout 
the land who could read a page of Latm 

Alfred summoned to his court at Win- 
chester scholars from England and the 
continent till the city became the Enghsh 
centre of art and literature. He rebuilt 
monasteries and churches, and estabhshed 
schools where the revived learning might 
be passed on to the next generation. It was 
the dearest wish of the king’s heart that the 
common people should be able to read and 
write their own language, and that the best 
literature should be accessible to them in 
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their native language. 

To this end, he had 
himself learnt Latin, 
and he produced or 
caused to be produced 
translations of those 
books which he 
thought would be 
most valuable to his 
people. Before each 
translation he inserted 
a short and simple 
preface of his own, and 
these prefaces give us a 
vivid and charming 
picture of the mmd of 
this wise and lovable 
man. 

Alfred is the only 
Enghsh ruler who bears 
the title of "Great.” 

No man ever deserved 
it more. Like Charle- 
magne, he was great 
both as a general and 
as an administrator, 
but his chief claim to 
greatness is that he 
wore himself out in 
the service of his 
people His aim m 
life was thus summed 
up m his own words; 

"My will was to live 
worthily as long as I 
lived, and after my 
life to leave to them 
that should come after, 

my memory in good works ” His wish was prow curving upwards into a dragon’s head 
fulfilled. A thousand years later the memory and a great black sail bearing the figure 
of Alfred the Great is still treasured of a raven. 

"Whose are those fearsome dragon ships? ’’ 
CHILDREN’S STORY asked the emperor "Alas, sire,” was the 

reply, "they are ships of the Northmen, 

The Northmen. A story is told that once, the fierce pirates who land in peaceful 
when Charlemagne was an old man, he countries to kill and destroy. Already they 
looked from the windows of his palace by have done much harm m your own lands " 
the sea and saw many great ships sailmg by We are told that when Charlemagne heard 
They were long black vessels each with a this, he wept bitterly. “For myself I do 
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not fear,” he said sadly, “but woe to those 
who come after me ” 

And woe indeed it was for the Franks 
when the Northmen entered their country. 
They were of the same race as the Franks 
and the Saxons. They, too, were tall and 
strong and fair-haired. But while the Franks 
and Saxons had become Christians, the 
Northmen were still heathens who worshipped 
0 dm, the god of war. and Thor, the god 
of thunder and hghtnmg. Their home, as 
their name tehs us, was away to the north 
in Norway. Sweden and Denmark The 
coasts of Norway and Sweden are steep and 
rocky, and broken up into thousands of 
deep inlets called fiords. Much of the 
country is mountainous and barren, or 
covered with forests. The Noithmen lived 
by farming, fishing, hunting and trading. 
As they grew in numbers there was not 
enough gram land for all the people, so many 
of the young men became sea rovers, who 
every sprmg would go down to their ships, 
which had been safely hidden dunng the 
winter m one of the many bays or creeks, 
and sail away to find adventure and to bring 
home treasure. Men called them the Vikings, 
or “sea-warriors," and terrible warriors they 
were All nations of Europe dreaded their 
commg. They loved battle even more 
than plunder, for they believed that if they 
were killed in battle they would live for ever 
with their god Odin, fighting by day and 
feasting by night Towards the end of the 
eighth century these Vikings swarmed over 
the sea to the coasts of western Europe 
seekmg for plunder Some sailed up the 
rivers of France and Germany, killing, 
burning and plundering as they went 
Some went to Russia, where they afterwards 
settled down and ruled much of the land. 
Others, still bolder, sailed across the northern 
seas and made homes in Iceland and Greenland. 
In the year a d 1000 one party saihng south- 
wards from Greenland discovered the shores 
of Labrador, on the mainland of America. 

The Danes come to England. — The first 
notice of their commg to England is in the 
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year a.d 787, when we are told that three 
ships of the Northmen came to Wessex 
from “the land of robbers” From that 
time, year after year, for more than a 
hundred years, the shores of England were 
hardly ever free from the raids of the North- 
men They came in open boats rowed by 
warriors, and having a single sail of striped 
cloth. The ships earned about sixty men. 
Round the sides hung a line of round shields, 
yellow and black, while at the prow would 
be the figure of a dragon, or a snake. The 
warriors wore shirts of mail and metal 
helmets with wings, or horns on the sides, 
and they were armed with swords, spears 
and terrible two-handed axes The Enghsh 
had almost lost the use of ships since they 
had settled in England, and they were unable 
to drive the enemy away At first the 
Vikings attacked places on the coast where 
plunder was to be found, as in the monas- 
teries of Holy Island and Whitby As they 
became bolder, they did as the Angles and 
Saxons had done three centuries before, they 
sailed up the rivers, left their ships behind 
them, and then seized horses and rode inland 
They did not fight on horseback, but by 
means of horses they were able to move 
rapidly about the country, and by the time 
the kmg’s officer had collected a force to 
meet them, they were often miles away. 
The sight of these purate ships struck terror 
into the hearts of the people. The English 
were suffering in the way that their ancestors 
had made the Batons suffer three hundred 
years before. The following lines are supposed 
to be said by a Saxon when describing a raid • 

" Thorkhill and Thurstan from Jutland came, 
To torture us Saxons with sword and flame, 
To strip our homesteads and thorps and 
crofts. 

To bum our bams and hovels and lofts, 

To fell our kine and slay our deer. 

To strip the orchard and drag the mere. 

To butcher our sheep and reap our corn. 
To fire our coverts of fern and thorn, 
Dnving the wolves and bears in bands 
To raven and prey on our Saxon lands.” 
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The Danes settle in England.— In the year 
A.D. 851 the Danes began to settle in England. 
Along the east coast from the Thames to 
the Tyne the Danes made settlements. 
There are more than six hundred names of 
places in England ending m iy or wtck, 
like Whitby, Derby, Norwich and Berwick, 
which remind us that they were once 
Danish towns. After conquering most of 
the north and middle of the kingdom, they 
crossed the Thames and attacked Wessex. 



Alfrud s Jew el found at Athelney 

New tn Askntolean Musmn, Oxford 

O'' irlli century may have 
Alfred, but this rs not certain. It is 
01 blue enamel enclosed m a settine ol gold The 
mscriptien In Old Englisli reads " Allred bad 
me made 


But here their work wa.s not so sasy, for the 
west Saxon king, Ethefred, and his brother. 
Alfred, strove hard against the invaders’ 
In one year, ad 871, they fought nme 
pitched battles against the Danes, and m 
one of them, the battle of Ashdown, the 
English won a great victory Ethelred died 
during the course of the struggle, and Alfred 
became king of Wessex 

For nearly seven years there was peace 
and the Danes settled down qmetly growing 


grain and keeping cattle in the lands they 
had conquered. But in a.d 878 some Danes, 
who were too fond of fighting to be content 
as farmers, suddenly swooped down on 
Wessex Alfred was taken by surpnse and 
was forced to take refuge m the Isle of 
Athelney, in Somerset There he waited 
quietly, gathering his army, till in a few 
weeks he was ready again for battle. He led 
his men out and totally defeated the Danes 
under Guthium, at Ethandune (A white 
horse, cut m the turf in prehistoric times, is 
near the battlefield It can be seen from 
the tram window on the railway line between 
London and Exeter ) 

After this battle both English and Danes 
were weary of fighting, and decided to make 
peace They made an agreement, called the 
treaty of Wedmore, by which it was arranged 
that the English should live in the south 
and south-west of England, and the Danes 
in the north and east The part of the country 
under Danish law came to be called the 
Banelaw. 

Guthrum apeed to become a Christian 
and was baptised, Alfred acting as his god- 
father. Thirty of Guthrum’s men became 
Chnstians, too, and in time the Danes gave 
up their heathen ways and hved at peace 
with the Enghsh 

Alfred the Great.- — Now that Wessex was 
saved from the fear of the Danes, Alfred's 
first task was to keep it safe He had many 
towns made into forts, or burghs, which 
were surrounded by a deep ditch and a 
wooden fence, and filled with men who 
were always ready for battle. The Danes 
soon found that it did not pay to attack 
lands that were so well defended 
Alfred next turned his attention to the 
army. As among the Franks, there were 
no regular soldiers m those days, but every 
man was called upon to fight as need arose. 
The king had his bodyguard of nobles, or 
thanes, who travelled on horses, wore helmets 
and shirts of mail, and had good swords 
as well as axes and spears The ordinary 
soldiers were the peasants, who were always 
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anxious to get back to their homes to look 
after the crops, for if their wheat, r3'-e and 
barley were not gathered there would be 
no food for the winter; but, on the other 
hand, if the peasants went home there was 
no one to defend the land. Alfred’s plan 
was to divide his men into two bodies, each 
half in turn to remain at home and cultivate 
the land, while the otherhalf was ready for war. 

Alfred knew that the best way to defeat 
the Danes, if any more of them should try 
to invade England, was to prevent them 
from landing He had ships built, larger 
and better ships than those of the Danes, 
so that his men did not fear to attack the 
enemy. Alfred was the first king to defeat 
the Danes at sea. 

In addition to all these wailike matters, 
the king thought about helping his people 
in their homes. During the anxious time of 
war little care had been given to learning 
Most of the monasteries, which you remember 
were the schools and libranes of the tune, 
had been destroyed, and only a few pnests 
were left who could read and write Alfred 
called for learned men both from England 
and abroad to teach his people. For the 
sons of the nobles he set up a court school 
where they might learn to read and write 
both in Latin, which was the language used 
by learned men all over the world, and m 
their own English tongue. In this way 
Alfred tramed the young nobles to be ready 
to help in ruling the country. 

Alfred specially wanted people who knew 
no Latm to read books in English, so he 
himself, with the help of scholars, re-wrote 
in English many Latm books. Then, he 
wanted his people to remember the great 
deeds of the men who had lived before them, 
so he bade his learned men gather up all 
that was known of the history of the land 
and write it in a book. This book was the 
beginning of the famous Anglo-Saxon Chron- 
icle, as it is called There are several copies 
of the Chronicle, written by monks in different 
monasteries, and it is from these chronicles 
that we leam the story of the Saxons and 
the Danes 
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Alfred and his council of wise men, that 
is the witan, revised the laws, and the king 
saw that they were kept, punishing evil- 
doers, especially robbers, very severely. 
He ordered his judges to judge with equal 
justice both the rich and the poor. 

In his way of life Alfred was godly and 
upright. In one of his books he wrote, "My 
will was to live worthily as long as I lived, and 
after my life to leave to them that should 
come after, my memory in good works ’’ 
Although his health was not good, he did 
not spare himself, but worked hard, so 
arrangmg his time that every hour of the 
day had its appomted task There were no 
clocks m those days, and an old writer says 
that Alfred was able to divide the day and 
night into hours by means of candles, which 
were so made that they would bum from one 
mark to the next every hour. To protect 
his candles from the draughts and make them 
bum equally he had lanterns made, with 
the sides of white hom through which the 
light shone brightly. The kmg was fond of 
hunting, hawking and singing to the harp, 
but he took little time for these amusements. 

Alfred is the only English king who is 
called Great, and he is called so, not because 
of the many battles he won, but because, hke 
Charlemagne, he loved and cared for the 
people he raled and gave up his life to their 
service He died in a n 900 and was buried 
m the mmster that he had founded at 
Winchester, the royal city of Wessex. 

MORE STORIES TO TELL 

Beowulf, a story of the Northmen.— Long 
ago, m the far cold northlands there lived 
a tnbe called the Geats, and among them 
was a boy called Beowulf He was a very 
quiet lad, and the king Hygelac and his 
warriors would say, laughing, "Beowulf 
will never grow into a warnor. He is too 
lazy and stupid ’’ 

One day a messenger came to the court, 
from a king of the Danes, who lived across 
the sea. Very sad was the tale he had to tell. 
"O king,” he said, "my master has built 
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a great hall for his warriors which he calls 
the Hart's Hall Most glorious of halls is it, 
a wonder to all people. On the steep wooden 
roof are the gilded antlers of harts, and 
gilded iron adorns its walls. Many a time 
have the Danish warriors made merry 
within it, and after the meal have laid them 
down to sleep. 

But now the hall stands sdent and deserted, 
and no man dare venture there; for near 
it lies a loathly fen, and in. that fen there 
lurks the bog demon, Grendel, with hatred 
in his heart. He heard the sound of feasting, 
and left his lair; and while the heroes slept, 
he crept among them, and thirty of the 
bravest he slew. Night after night he came, 
and though many warriors met him m fight, 
none could stand against him. Will you 
send succour and take this reproach from 
our land?” 

Then Beowulf knew that the time had come 
to clear his name from the taint of cowardice. 
With a chosen band, he entered his ship, 
and set off across the water for the Danish 
kingdom. Gladly did the king receive him, 
and once more the great hall was filled with 
feasters. 

Then the warriors lay down to rest, still 
in their armour. Only Beowulf was unarmed, 
for he said, "The monster wears no coat of 
mail; I will fight him with my bare hands.” 

Wlien aU were asleep, into the hall crept 
a ghastly shadow, and laid on Beowulf its 
scaly hand. Instantly the hand was caught 
in a grip of iron, and though the monster 
threshed madly through the hall, overturning 
benches and tables, and rousing the terrified 
warriors, he could not break away from that 
vicelike grasp. 

At last, with a frightful yeU, he tore 
himself away and fled. When the heroes 
crowded round Beowulf, they found him 
holding a huge hairy hand and arm, which 
his great strength had tom from the monster's 
shoulder Loud were the ones of joy, " With 
such a wound,” they said, "the monster 
cannot live long.” ALL that day they feasted, 
and at nightfall lay down to sleep without 
fear of evil 


But evil came once more stalking over 
the land that night. Grendel’s frightful 
mother, mad with rage, came seeking revenge, 
and carried off two brave warriors to her 
lair beneath the fen 

Next morning, when the dark deed was 
known, there was sorrow once more in the 
land. But when Beowulf heard it, he put 
on his nnged coat of mail, and his homed 
helmet with the boar crest, and girding on 
his sword set out for the fen. It was a 
homble place, where dark shapes like 
snakes and dragons moved in the oily 
waters 

All who were there held their breath as 
Beowulf dived beneath the waves. They 
closed over him, and all men feared that he 
was lost Presently the water began to 
froth and boil, and dark bloodstains came 
floating up from below. Then a cry arose, 
as the hero’s head was seen above the waves. 
In one hand he bore the hideous heads of 
the monster and his mother, while the other 
grasped what had once been a sword, but 
was now only a hilt, for the blade had 
melted in the hot poisonous blood of the 
monster. 

For many days the king entertained the 
dehverer and his companions; and then, 
when they wished to depart, loaded them 
with gifts, and spoke so lovingly to them 
that tears filled their eyes. 

So they returned home victorious, and 
king Hygelac came down to the shore to 
meet Beowulf, no longer the lazy and stupid 
lad who would never be a wamor, but the 
mighty hero, who had won great honour 
for himself and for his country. 

In time the tribe chose Beowulf as their 
king, and for many years he ruled them well 
and wisely. Then, when he was a very old 
man, a fierce fire dragon began to lay waste 
the land, bummg the houses and even the 
palace with his fler}' breath Old as he was, 
the king went out to meet the dragon and 
slew it, and captured for his people the rich 
treasure it guarded. But this last battle 
cost him his life, for he was mortally injured 
by the teeth and fire jets of the enemy, and 
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he was buried on the seashore of the land 
he loved. 

TEACHING HINTS 

1. Place names. — Point out on a map of 
England the names of Danish oiigin — 
Whitby, Norwich, etc. It is interesting to 
observe that the Norse word for fort is 
preserved m the goroA of Nijni Novgorod. 
Bury St Edmunds owes its name to the 
martyrdom of the Christian Edmund, under- 
king of East Angha, who was fastened to a 
tree and shot to death with arrows by the 
Danes. We are not told that either Danes 
or Saxons used bows and arrows in battle, 
although these weapons were used in sport 
for kilhng birds, deer, hares and other game 
Perhaps it was only m terrible sport that 
the Danes killed Edmund with arrows 

2. Treaty of Wedmore. — After the defeat 
of the Danes under Guthrum at Ethandune, 
a treaty was made at Chippenham Guthrum 
and a few of his followers afterwards visited 
Alfred at Wedmore, from which is taken 
the name of the treaty, so that it is usually 
called the treaty of Wedmore 

3 . Alfred’s death. — ^The date of Alfred’s 
death is usually given as a.d 901, but recent 
researches inicate that it occurred in 
A D. 900. 

4. Danes and Phoenicians. — It will be 
helpful to the children to remind them of the 
first great seamen, the Phoenicians, who 
traded in the Mediterranean Compare 
their exploits with those of the Danes 

5. Use of Latin in Alfred’s time, — Explain 
to the class why Latin was the language of 
scholars throughout the Middle Ages Owing 
to the disturbed state of the times, few had 
leisure to write books, consequently the 
books that existed were mamly Latin 
translations of those which had survived 
from Greek and Roman times. To read them, 
all scholars, whatever their native language, 
were obhged to learn Latin, and they were 


then able to converse with one another in 
that language. The ordinary people were 
entirely cut off from books, and it was to 
remedy this evil that Alfred planned his 
translations, so that the poorer folk might 
have access to the wisdom of the past m a 
form which they could understand without 
a long and expensive education. Prom this 
small germ has developed our popular 
literature. 

6. Beowulf. — This is an Anglo-Saxon epic 
poem, the oldest long poem m any Teutonic 
language. Some scholars claim a Scan- 
dinavian or Teutonic source for it, while 
others regard it wholly as a product of 
Anglo-Saxon Britain and, maybe, the work 
of one author. Historical characters are 
mentioned m the poem but the story teUs 
mamly of the three great adventures of 
Beowulf told briefly in More Stories to Tell. 

7 . Alfred’s statue. — A lofty bronze statue 
by H Thomycroft was set up m Winchester 
in 1901 on the thousandth anniversary of 
his death. The inscnption on it reads* 

“ Alfred found learning dead, 

And he restored it , 

Education neglected. 

And he revived it. 

The laws powerless. 

And he gave them force , 

The Church debased, 

And he raised it ; 

The land ravaged by a fearful enemy. 
From which he delivered it.” 

8. Head of Thunder. — ^The blackboard 
skeldi on page 183 is of a pendant of silver, 
in the shape of a hammer, the upper part 
wrought into the semblance of a head some- 
what like that of a bird. This head, and the 
hammer, were both recognised emblems of 
Thor (Thunder) , and the numerous ornaments 
of this character which occur m finds of the 
Middle and Later Iron Age (a.d 450-1000) 
were probably worn by his worshippers sdme- 
what as a crucifix might be worn m later 
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days. The pendant was found m 1875 at 
Erikstorp, East Gotland. 

9. Memory work— (a) The Northmen, or 
Vikings, were pirates from the northern 
lands of Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 
(6) In their flat-bottomed vessels they sailed 
up the rivers and burned and plundered 
the towns of Europe, (c) Alfred the Great 
won many battles agamst the Danes and 
saved Wessex, (d) He built forts to protect 
the towns, and ships to keep away plundenng 
Danes, [e) He invited learned men to teach 
at his court, he re-wrote Latin books in 
English, he made men keep the laws, he gave 
his country peace. 

10 . Exercises. — [a) By what other names 
are the Northmen known? (6) Where were 
the homes of the Northmen? (c) Why did 
they become sea rovers? (d) How did the 
Danes attack England? (e) Why could not 
the Enghsh drive them away? (/) How did 


King Alfred keep the Danes out of Wessex? 
(g) Why did the king learn the Latin lan- 
guage? (h) What was the Danelaw} (1) What 
was the Anglo-Saxon Ch‘ronicle'> (j) Write 
sentences to explain that — (i) The Vikmgs 
were bold seamen. (2) They were terrible 
foes (3) Alfred was a clever general. 
(4) Alfred was a great king. 

11. Blackboard summary. — 

Alfred was king of the Enghsh. 

Like Charlemagne, he was great both as a 
soldier and a ruler. 

First he conquered the Danes and per- 
suaded them to become Christians. 

Reading and writing were hardly known 
in England 

Eager that his people should learn to 
read, he translated books for them 
into Enghsh. 

During his later years his people weie both 
safe and well-taught. 
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XVI. THE DANISH CONQUEST OF ENGLAND 

PICTURE REFERENCE 


T here is no special Class Picture 
associated with this chapter, but it 
would he a good plan for the children 
to see again No 35, Smne People of Anglo- 
Sami England, and No, 37. Wtiiektnd 
Suhmis to Ktng Charlemagne The con- 
versation in the Reference Book associated 
With No. 35 might be revised. 

INTRODUCTION 

The Children's Story in this lesson deals 
only with the habits and customs of the 
Early English For those teachers who may 
like to tell the children something of the 
Danish Conquest of England and of the 
rule of Canute, the following notes will be 
helpful. 

Reconquest o£ the Danelaw.— The work of 
winning back the Danelaw had already 
begun in Alfred’s time The English hving 
in the Danelaw had lost their own kmgs, 
and now they were quite ready to fight for a 
king of Wessex, and not against him, as they 
had done so often before Alfred’s son, 
Edward the Elder, set to work to win back 
all the Danelaw. He was helped by his 
brother-m-law, Ethelred, the ealdorman of 
west Mercia, and when Ethelred died, 
Ethelfleda, his widow, who was Edward’s 
sister, helped the king Ethelfleda, like 
Boadicea, was one of the few warrior-women 
of the world She was known as the “Lady 
of the Mercians," and took over the work 
of her late husband 

Step by step the brother and sister won 
back nearly all the Danelaw When they 
had beaten the Danes in battle, they built 
burghs, or forts, much as the Romans had 


done long years before when they were 
conquering the Celts. Some burghs, like 
Chester, they built on the rums of old 
Roman camps, m other places, like Stafford, 
they built a fort to guard the town Before 
Edward died, A d 925, all south and central 
England was nnited under him 

The conquest of the Danelaw was com- 
pleted by Edward’s son Afhelstan. This 
king had been the favonrite of his grand- 
father Alfred, and was brought up in the 
household of the "Lady of the Mercians." 
He gained Danish Northumbria on the death 
of the Danish king With the help of his 
brother Edmund, he completed the conquest 
of the Danelaw, and defeated the Scots and 
Danes m a last great battle at Brunanburgh, 
937 - 

Athelstan was highly esteemed by rulers 
in Europe, and four of his sisters married 
kings in Europe. The Danes were not 
driven out of England, they contmued to 
live with the English, and as their language 
was not very different, and their manner of 
living was much the same, they soon settled 
down in the land and began to think of 
themselves as Engbsh, and no longer as 
foreigners. 

Edgar the Peaceful, who reigned from 
959 to 975, was fortunate in having the help 
of a great churchman called Dunstan, who 
became archbishop of Canterbury 

Dunstan was Edmund’s chief minister 
and most trusted adviser. He was a great 
builder of churches, and he urged his priests 
to compel the people to live good lives. This 
was not an easy task, for the Saxons, who 
had been fighting for so many years, did not 
take kindly to Christ’s teachmg of meekness 
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and peacefulness, nor did they readily give 
up their habits of eating and drinking too 

""xhe king and his minister thought it best 
to let the old kingdoms of Northumbria, 
Mercia, etc, be ruled in the king’s name 
byealdormen. Each ealdormanry or earldom 
kept its own laws, so that, although ruled 
by one king, England was not yet reaUy a 
united country, for the ealdormen had their 
own ideas of how things should be done, 
and they did not always work together to 
help the king. Edgar’s rule extended from 
the Forth to the Channel. He took for 
himself the titles of "King of the Anglo- 
Saxons,” and "Caesar of the whole of 
Britain.” It is important to notice that 
Edgar treated both Danes and English alike, 
a plan which helped all to live peaceably 
together. A story is told that Edgar was 
once rowed in a boat on the nver Dee by 
eight kings, three kmgs from Scotland and 
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five from Wales. This story, though probably 
untrue, shows what a great king Edgar 
was thought to bo He was called the 
Peaceful, because during his reign there were 
no hig battles with the Danes or with the 
Scots. 

Danegeld. — Three years after Edgar’s 
death his son Edward was murdered, and 
a younger son, Ethelred II. (979 to 1016), 
came to the throne This kmg came to be 
known as Ethelred the Redeless, or Ethelred 
the Unready, that is , — the man without 


wisdom His reign was full of quarrels with 
his ealdormen, for he seemed never to do 
quite the nght thing He was only ten years 
of age when he came to the throne, so at 
first Dunstan had the larger share in ruling 
the land. But Dunstan died m 988, and 
Ethelred had no other such wise man to 
help him. 

At this time the Danes and Northmen 
were hard pressed by war and famine in 
their own land, and new bands, led by 0 1 of 
of Norway and Sweyn of Denmark, invaded 
England They killed, plundered and burned 
as the Vikmgs had done in earher days. 
Instead of fighting against them, Ethelred 
tried to buy them off, and to get money 
he forced his people to pay a tax called 
Danegeld, Of course, the Danes came 
again for more money, and at last, in despair, 
Ethelred made up his mmd to murder all the 
Danes he could lay hands on in Wessex. 
Urged by secret orders from the king, the 
West Saxons rose on St Bnce’s day, 1002, 
and murdered the Danes, — ^men, women 
and children, — scattered among them. Sweyn, 
whose sister had been kiUed, came with a 
great army and ravaged the land. 

The English suffered so much that at last 
they felt it was better to obey the foreign 
king than to be so rmserable, and in 1014 
they recognised Sweyn as their lang Ethelred 
fled across the sea to Normandy where he 
had friends, for at his second mamage he had 
married a Norman lady named Emma. 
Sweyn died suddenly as he was ndmg at the 
head of his men to attack the monastery of 
Bury St. Edmunds. The Danish warriors 
chose Sweyn’s son Cnut as kmg, but the 
witan sent for Ethelred to return. Ethelred 
was unable to conquer Cnut, and at his 
death in 1016 his noble son, Edmund Iron- 
side, continued the struggle But the ealdor- 
men did not all help the kmg, and though 
Edmund fought bravely m many battles, 
he was finally defeated. Edmimd and Cnut 
agreed to divide the kingdom, as Alfred and 
Guthrum had done, but before the end of 
the year Edmund died, and Cnut the Dane 
became kmg of England, 1017. 
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The Danish kings.—For twenty-five years, 
from 1017 to 1042, England was ruled by 
Danish kings. Cnut was the best of them, 
for he ruled England fairly, and made friends 
with the English people He sent home most 
of his warriors, keeping about him only a 
large band of his huscufls or bodyguard. 
By this plan Cnut was able to stop any 
sudden rising that took place, so that he 
was really master of lus kingdom. Under 
the king were the ealdormen, who frorn this 
time were called earls, and of these the three 
chief were those who governed Mercia, 
Northumbria and Wessex (Kent and Sussex 
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were now part of Wessex ) Cnut showed his 
trust in the English by makmg an English- 
man, Godwin, earl of Wessex. On his brother’s 
death Cnut became king of Denmark, and 
as he won Norway, be was king of England, 
Denmark and Norway. Like Ethelred, he 
was friendly with the Normans, for he 
married Emma, the tvidow of Ethelred. 

Cnut ruled hke Edgar the Peaceful, 
keeping the old laws, and treatmg the 
English and Danes alike He kept order in 
the land, he encouraged trade and the 
buildmg of towns, and he helped the monks 
by giving costly gifts to the religious houses. 
He had great love for the monks. On one 


occasion, as he was being rowed in a boat 
across the fen water that surrounded the 
abbey of Ely, he heard the monks inside 
chanting, and the sweet music so pleased 
the kmg that he composed a song about the 


incident: ''Merrily sang the monks in Ely 
when Cnut the kmg rowed by." Bemg 
humble-mmded be went on a pilgrimage to 
Rome. The grandeur of his character is 
shown in a letter which he sent to his people 
from Rome : " I have vowed to God to lead 
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a right life m all things,” wrote the king 
and he concluded his letter with the words: 
"Never have I spared, or will I spare to 
spend myself and my toil in what is needful 
and good for my people.” Cnut’s greatest 
gift to his people was that of peace. We can 
truly say that Cnut was a great king. 

His son Harold reigned for five years^ and 
another son, Hardicanute, for two years 
These men had the fierceness of the Vikings 
without the good qualities of Cnut Their 
reigns were marked by many cruel and 
horrid deeds. They died without children, 
and the people gladly turned again to an 
Englishman to rule over them. They invited 
Edward, known as the Confessor, the son 
of Ethelred and Emma, to come over from 
Normandy 

Important changes.— One of the great 
changes that had slowly come about during 
the Danish invasions concerned the fighting 
men — the thanes and the fyrd In those 
days travelling was very slow, and service 
in the fyrd was hmited to the shire The 
king had to depend more and more on his 
thanes for his army, 
so it gradually came 
about that the 
thanes did most of 
the fighting, while 
the freemen had to 
look after the land 
Below the freemen, 
however, were the 
boitdmen or serfs, 
who did not receive 
wages for their 
work, but were 
bound in return 
for their holdings 
to give part of their 
time to tilling the 
land of their lords. 

Now that Eng- 
land was united 
under a single king, 
it was divided into 
skires, or shares. 


The making of shires took place slowly. 
Some shires, like Essex and Kent, were 
old kingdoms; some, like Norfolk and 
Suffolk, were parts of old kingdoms; some 
were named after certam settlers; thus 
Dorset was the settlement of the Dors, 
and Somerset was the settlement of the 
Somers. Some shires, like those m the 
Danelaw, were called by the name of the 
chief town. Such shires were Derbyshire, 
Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, Northamp- 
tonshire and Bedfordshire 

The chief meetings of the Saxons which 
were called folk-moots now became sJnre- 
moois. The earl was the head of the shire- 
moot, and to the meeting also came the 
bishop, many thanes and some freemen 
Another most important person was the 
man who came m place of the king, to see 
that king’s justice was done. This man was 
called the shire-reeve, or sheriff, 

CHILDREN’S STORY 

The homes of the Early English.— We are 
now going to hear about the way m which 
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the ordinary people of King Alfred’s time 
lived HI England You must remember that 
most of the people lived in villages and worked 
on the land. 

The wooden huts of the villagers consisted 
of one room divided by a hurdle to separate 
the pigs and poultry from the family Where 
the village had passed into the hands of a 
lord, the huts were built round his larger 
house, which was usually erected in a yard 
surrounded by a mound and fence The 
chief part of the house was the haU in which 
the lord with his family, his guests and his 
servants met for meals The walls were 
covered with curtains, the fire was lighted 
on the hearth in the middle of the room, 
and the smoke escaped through a hole in the 
roof Narrow holes in the walls served as 
windows. They were sometimes covered 
with oiled linen, for window glass was 
unknown 

In a great lord’s house at mealtime boards 
were placed on trestles and the lord sat at the 
head of the table. The lady handed round the 
dnnk, and then joined her husband at the 
table (There is a blackboard sketch — page 
143 — of a silver pendant showing a little figure 
of a woman holdmg a drinkmg horn It illus- 
trates the old Northmen’s custom that women 
should carry the horn round to the warriors 
seated at the feast.) There were dishes, but 
no plates or forks. Each person took the 
meat m his fingers, and either bit off a piece, 
or cut it off with a knife, as farm workers do 
to-day There was plenty of bread, butter, 
game, meat and fish, but potatoes were 
unknown As, moreover, there were no 
turnips or other root crops to feed the sheep 
and cattle, most of the animals were killed 
off m autumn and salted down for wmter 
use Much pork was eaten, for pigs could 
find food in the forests After the meal was 
over the ladies retired, while the men went 
on dnnking. The men did not smoke, for 
tobacco was unknown m those days Hard 
drinking was one of the worst habits of the 
men, often it led to quarrels. Minstrels and 


jugglers were always welcomed at the hall 
to sing songs or to do tricks When the 
feast was over the lord went to his room, 
and the ladies to other small rooms called 
bowers, each of which had a door opening 
to the yard; the lord and his lady had beds 
with curtams round them, but the guests 
and others slept on the floor on rugs, or 
straw No night clothes were used, if 
people undressed they wrapped themselves 
m rugs 

The villagers mostly lived on pork, bread, 
butter and cheese, with now and then a 
rabbit or hare, a fowl or duck, and a few 
eggs Every cottager drove his pigs into 
the forest, and eveiy cottager, too, kept his 
hive of bees for the honey that was used as 
we use sugar. They brewed their own barley 
beer; they made their own rough shoes 
from the hides of cows and pigs, and both 
men and women wore coarse cloth garments 
woven from wool, and underclothes of linen 
made from flax. 

They rarely used money, but exchanged 
with each other different things, such as 
com for meat, meat for ale, etc As the 
towns grew larger, markets arose to which 
the villager and his wife took their produce 
to sell or exchange for thmgs needed for the 
household People went to bed early, and 
got up early, There was not much to do in 
the evenings and the rushlights were dim 
and scarce Outside the monasteries few 
people could read or write, there were no 
hghted streets with attractive shops to look 
at , no places of amusement such as theatres 
and cinemas A thousand years had passed 
since the Romans came to Bntam, and yet 
what very simple hves our forefathers led I 
It makes us wonder how they managed 
without tea, coffee, cocoa, and chocolate , with- 
out trains, motor cars, and electricity; 
without a hundred thmgs that we should 
miss very much But with a hut, some land, 
a few sheep and some pigs and poultry, 
they had all that was really necessary for 
hfe. 
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The first exercise shown is a simple 
group model of a Roman temple. A 
large cardboard box, a big sheet of thin 
card and a plentiful supply of clay will be 
needed for its construction If a round box is 
not obtainable, a large sheet of thin card may 
be rolled and gummed at the ends to form 
an open cylinder, Fig i A Using compasses, 
the children must first draw the circles, one 
larger than the other, on the modelling 
board, and then place a mass of clay about 
the size of a walnut m each circle The 
masses must be well pressed down, and the 
irregular surfaces afterwards smoothed with 
a flat piece of wood. The smaller slab is 
then placed upon the other, Fig i B. The 
round box is set in position on the slabs, 
and well pressed down into the clay to make 
a circular mark The box is removed, and 
at a distance of about ^ m. from the outer 
side of the mark, a senes of eight or ten 
match sticks is pushed into the clay, 
leaving about | in. of stick projecting above 
the surface as shown 
The members of the group must then 
make the same number (eight or ten) of 
clay columns (Fig. i C), the height of which 
must be slightly less than that of the 
cylindrical box. To produce these, the 
children must roll long cylinders of even 
thickness, using some sort of gauge — a strip 
of paper or a kindergarten stick—to ensure 
that they are all of the same length The 
capital at the top of each is made from 
a wider roU, modelled to shape, and afiixed 
to the column, 


The finished columns are allowed to dry 
for a short time so that they harden slightly, 
they are then carefully pressed on to the 
match sticks The box is painted a drab stone 
tint, the doorway being either painted upon 
it, or cut out from it and afterwards placed 
m position. To make the flat conical roof a 
large circle with a segment removed is cut 
from a sheet of thm card, Fig. i D. A 
triangular fixing tab is left, but care must 
be taken to ensure that the children do not 
score along the dotted line, or an unsightly 
ndge wiU appear at the jom The cone is 
glued together and placed m position to 
complete the model, Fig. i E The roof may 
be pamted a brownish red to represent 
tiles 

Fig 2 B shows a simple paper-cutting 
exercise of the head of Janus, of whom 
the children have heard in the lesson 
The shape is cut out on folded paper 
(Fig. 2 A), and some single leaf units 
are used to decorate the top of the finished 
head. 

The Roman standard (Fig 3 D) is another 
paper-cutting exercise The shape is cut 
out on folded paper (Fig 3 A) which is again 
folded on the middle line to produce the 
angular ends. It is painted with the inscrip- 
tion (Fig 3 B) and stuck on to a notched 
kindergarten stick (Fig. 3 C), with a circle 
of card fixed as shown 

Fig, 4 shows a more elaborate standard, 
the bird and the shapes above it are of thm 
card, while the decorations below are 
moulded pellets of clay. 



PLATE I 


Fig I Temple op Vesta in Clay and Card 
Fig 2 Paper-Cutting — Head of Janus 

Figs 3 & 4 Roman Standards in Paper, or Card and Clay 
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To make the group model of a Roman 
villa, the children will require a fairly large 
shallow cardboard box, like those used by 
tailors and dressmakers If such a box is 
not available, a taller one may be cut down 
to the required height, making a guide hne 
round the sides before cutting. The rough 
edge may be smoothed down with the rough 
surface of a Swan Vesta match box. 

The next step is to divide the box into 
two unequal parts by a vertical partition. 
Fig. I A. Make a strip of cardboard the 
width and exact height of the box, allowing 
a I in. fixing flap at each end. Gum the 
flaps so that they bend towards the back of 
the model. As shown in the sketch of the 
completed model (Fig. t C), the villa is 
made up of one long dwellmg placed at the 
rear and two shorter houses fixed at the 
sides. 

The longer house is planned first. It is 
made in the usual manner from thin card 
and wiU give the children exercise in working 
to measurements, for its length must be ]ust 
slightly less than that of the inside of the 
prepared box, its height should be about 
twice that of the surrounding walls. A long 
strip with a I in. flap is gummed across its 
front to produce a shading roof which is 
supported by cut lengths of meat skewer, 
or narrow paper cylinders. It is painted a 
drab whitish tint, with windows and doors 
as shovra, Fig i B (Note that spaces must 
be left at each end of the small roof to 
allow room for the side houses.) 

The two side houses are next planned; 
they may be made lower than the mam 
building in order to accentuate the height of 
the latter The three houses are then fixed 
in position. The pathways are drawn out 


as shown and are painted with gum While 
the gum IS wet, they are spimkled with fine 
sand which gives the effect of gravel The 
next day, when the paths are quite dry, the 
lawns are simdarly painted with gum, and 
are given a liberal dressing of dark green 
pastel dust, while the paths are protected 
from the dust by strips of paper placed over 
them A Simple decorative clay fountain 
IS placed in the middle of the mam lawn, 
and doors are either cut or painted on the 
partition and on the front wall The model 
is now complete 

The next model shown on the plate illus- 
trates the story of How Horathts Kept the 
Bridge For the group model, a large sand 
tray IS required, on which two clay cliffs 
are built up, one on each side, Fig 2 B At 
the top of one of these is fixed a strip of 
cardboard, cut at the top like battlements, 
fo represent a fort. The rocks are given a 
dressing of brown, green and yellow pastel 
dust, while the river space between is 
similarly treated with pale yellow pastel 
fragments. (Reference should be made to 
the tawny colour of the famous " yellow 
Tiber," which is due to the large quantities 
of sediment carried down by the water ) 
Next, a bridge of wood is constructed which 
will provide work for many fingers As 
shown, it consists of several X-shaped 
supports which carry a thin strip of wood 
or strawboard The supports are made 
by binding thin twigs together with thin 
wire; the supports are joined by a hori- 
zontal bar, made from a short piece of twig 
The children may place on the bridge a 
number of plastic soldiers, modelled on a 
very small scale A pastel background 
completes an effective group 



PLATE II 


Fig I. Group Model of a Roman Villa in Card 
Fig 2 Group Project Illustrating Horatius 
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The handwork exercises shown on the 
accompanying plate illustrate Roman life 
111 peace and in war The first model is that 
of the fasces, a bundle of rods bound up with 
an axe, which was carried by the Iictors, 
symbolical of their power to punish evil 
doers either by beating or by execution. 
Fig I A, For this model a number of 
kindergarten sticks, some lengths of thread 
and a small piece of cardboard are required. 
Seven or eight sticks of equal length are cut 
and one shorter one. these are bound 
together at the top as shown Next, a single 
stick is cut and carefully split at one end, 
Fig I B. A thin cardboard shape of an 
axe head is cut out, and is placed in the 
split of the wood already made The com- 
pleted axe is slipped into the place left for 
it m the bundle, which is now ready to be 
bound. Finally, take a long piece of thread 
and pass one or two loops round the band 
already holding the sticks together Next 
(Fig. I C), carry the thread obhquely round 
the bundle in the manner shown, until five 
bands are completed. It may he helpful 
to notch the stick slightly with a knife at 
the parts where the bands pass, m order to 
hold the thread 

The children will know that one part of 
the Roman war equipment was a breast- 
plate made of strips of stout leather suspended 
from the shoulders by straps Such a Roman 
breastplate forms the next model For the 
breastplate, thin card and some small paper 
fasteners (size ooo) wiU be required Begin 
by planning out the four long strips for the 
breastplate, and the four shorter stnps for 
the shoulder straps, about Jm. wide, 


Fig 2 A, To enable the children to estimate 
the length of these strips it will be helpful 
to cut paper patterns first. Each of the 
long strips IS a little shorter than the previous 
one to allow for the fitting of one ring upon 
another The strips are cut out, the ends 
pierced, and the four longer ones are joined 
together to form rings. The rings are then 
placed overlapping one upon another, and are 
stuck together with a little gum; three of 
these stuck together are shown in Fig 3 B, 
When the breastplate is dry, the shoulder 
straps (Fig 2 C) are fixed with paper 
fasteners. A more interesting model is made 
by placing the breastplate upon a small 
doll The girls should, m their needlework 
lesson, make a small tunic for the doll 
(Fig 2 D) before the breastplate is put on. 
The tunic may be red, while the breast- 
plate should be painted orange, brown or 
yellow 

The Roman helmet should be compared 
with the Greek helmet, which was made 
dunng the previous year's course, the 
modelling of which is desenbed in Vol II , 
page 151. Fig 3 A shows the fundamental 
shapes of a plastic model of a Roman 
helmet,— a hemispherical shape with an 
elongated neck portion, and a long graduated 
stnp for the helmet front. Figs. 3 B and C 
show two types of helmet which may be 
attempted by the children. The decorative 
shapes are added to the basic parts and the 
helmets are painted yeUow. The plume in 
Fig 3 C should be red. 

Fig. 4 shows a cut-out of a Roman magis- 
trate The toga should be painted cream, 
the body Chinese white and yeUow. 



PLATE III 


Fig, I 
Fig, 2 
Fig 3 
Fig 4 


Fasces in Kindergarten Sticks and Card 

Roman Breastplate in Card and Tunic in Material 

Plastic Models of Roman Helmets 

Cut-out of a Roman Magistrate wearing a Toga 
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These handwork exercises deal with the 
Roman implements of war, and form a 
continuation of the work described in the 
last section. 

The Roman shield was of a peculiar shape 
quite different from other contemporary 
shields The study of shields is an interesting 
one, throughout tlieir historical course the 
children might make a study of the evolution 
of shield types, illustrating their work by a 
collection of models. Or on the other hand, 
all the classes may combine to make a 
comprehensive collection for the whole 
school, which shall cover, for example, a 
period from the Assynans to the Crusaders 
In considering the Roman shield, the teacher 
should call attention to the love of art 
among the Romans, and show that their 
shields were as a rule tastefully decorated 
The Class Pictures also should be studied 
for purposes of illustration and elucidation 

The first type of shield shown is perfectly 
rectangular in shape (Fig. i A), and is 
decorated with a border and a simple central 
design In order to give the children more 
scope for tlieir attempts, it is suggested 
that the rectangle alone should be cut 
first in fairly thick card Using this rectangle 
as a pattern, trace the shape on to another 
piece of card , rule out and draw the narrow 
border, then remove the central portion by 
cutting along the inside edges of the border 
with a knife. The result will be a frame which 
IS stuck on to the top of the origmal rectangle 
and forms the border. The whole is now 
placed under a weight to dry while the 
central design is worked out in paper- 
cutting, allowing the children to experiment 
When the desired paper shapes have been 
obtained, allow the children to place them 


on the cardboard, trace round the shapes 
and cut them out The shapes are then 
stuck on to the shield to complete it. When 
ali the shields are complete, an appropriate 
group exercise would be to fix them together 
to form a " tortoise,” which is shown in the 
Class Picture No 29 To enable this to be 
done, a piece of very thin card or thick paper 
should be stuck behind each shield (Fig. i B) 
so that about ^in is free on each side 
The shields may then be locked together 
to form the edges and top of the “tortoise ” 
Fig I C shows another type of Roman 
shield made on exactly similar lines; m 
this case, however, a paper pattern should 
he first cut from folded paper to produce a 
symmetrical point 

The next exercise shown is that of a 
plastic model of the short Roman sword 
The cross piece (Fig 2 A) is modelled first , 
at the top of this an elliptical recess is made, 
and a narrow rectangular one at the bottom 
The rounded handle is made (Fig 2 B), 
then the flat blade (Fig 2 C), These are 
fitted into the cross piece (Fig. 2 D) and 
when dry the model is painted, ink being 
used for the blade, and brown and yellow 
paint for the handle 

Fig 3 shows a group model of Hannibal’s 
raft, constructed of strips of rough wood, 
bound together with thin ware and provided 
with clay floats and oar rests In con- 
structing this, the children should refer to 
the Class Picture No 27, for they will 
certamly delight in adding one or two clay 
elephants The oars are made of kinder- 
garten sticks with paper ends 

The Roman soldier cut-out should be 
painted in bright reds and yellows (Fig 4) 
and with brown for the shield 




PLATE IV 


Fig I Roman Shields in Card 

Fig 2 Plastic Model of Roman Sword 

Fig 3 Group Model of Hannibal’s Raft in Firewood, String and Clav 
Fig 4 Cut-out of Roman Soldier 
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As well as being great land fighters, the 
Romans were renowned for their prowess on 
the sea Here again is further scope for a 
scries of evolutionary models. In the course 
of the four years’ work in history, more 
boats and ships will be described and made 
The teacher should retain the best of these 
for the historical museum to illustrate the 
development of ship building through the ages 
The accompanying model is fairly complex 
in its structure, but it should be within the 
powers of children studying the third year’s 
course Fig i A shows the principle which 
underhes its construction. It is planned on 
the flat, as shown, and folds upwards, 
producing a flat bottom, On a sheet of fairly 
thin cardboard a long narrow diamond 
shape IS drawn, — shown by the dotted lines 
on the diagram Two important points must 
be noticed in this connection, firstly, that 
the shape must be narrow (from experience 
It IS found that children are apt to make 
the shape much too wide, with the result 
that the finished model is badly out of 
proportion); secondly, that the figure is 
unequally divided fore and aft, — the bow 
being slightly longer than the stem 
The children must next measure on a 
piece of paper the lengths AB and XY. 
These dimensions are drawn on another 
piece of paper as the starting points for the 
two shapes seen in Fig i B In drawing 
these figures, it will be observed that they 
have a slightly upward sweep in their top 
curves, and that the bow portion is provided 
with tnangular fixing flaps The shapes are 
cut out from the paper, applied to the lines 
AB and XY of the shape drawn on the 
card, and used as patterns round which 


lines are drawn The resulting figure on the 
card should resemble Fig l A , it is symmet- 
ncal longitudinally, for the patterns need 
to be reversed on the lower side of the middle 
line The dotted lines should be slightly 
scored 

It will be found best to attend to the 
painting of the model at this stage It 
should be coloured in nch browns and 
yellows At this stage also it will be advisable 
to cut the holes to receive the oars When 
the paint is dry, the sides are folded upwards, 
and the fixmg tabs are stuck on the inside 
of the boat. Those at the bows may require 
a little tnmming down It will be found that 
the canoe-like stem pieces will require no 
tabs; they may be gummed together bodily 
A rounded shelter is modelled in clay or 
plasticine and fixed in the stem as shown 
in Fig I C. Oars,— kindergarten sticks with 
paper ends, — are thrust into the holes 
already made to receive them Note that 
one larger oar is fixed for steenng at the 
“steer board,’’ from which term we derive 
the modern word starboard. 

Children are thrilled by the stones and 
pictures of the gladiators of ancient Rome. 
The next model shown is that of a gladiator’s 
helmet; it is quite distinct in shape from 
the Roman soldier’s helmet described in 
the last chapter The first stage m the 
construction of the helmet is to model a 
cone, bending it into the shape illustrated 
in Fig 2 A. To this a flattish nm is fitted 
(Fig 2B) and slightly curled The gladi- 
ator’s trident is cut from folded paper 
(Fig 3 A), opened out and fixed into a cleft 
kindergarten stick (Fig 3 B) to complete 
the model. 




3 Gl/.diatok's T«dent in Card 
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The previous lessons have dealt fairly 
comprehensively with the military equip- 
ment of the Romans. In this lesson our 
attention is directed to the domestic life of 
the people 

The better class Romans used a litter to 
convey them about the city The Roman 
litter resembled the Sedan chair which was 
used at a much later period in history The 
children may already know something of 
the Sedan chair; a picture of it should be 
shown for comparison 

The first model lEustrated is that of a 
Roman litter To make it, each child will 
require four kindergarten sticks, a Swan 
Vesta match box or a similar small shallow 
box, some thick strawboard and some 
thinner card Old showcards will be found 
useful for providing the strawboard if this 
is not available in the school Fig i B shows 
how a hole is made at each comer of the 
match box to receive a kmdergarten stick 
The sticks, which should be of uniform 
length, are thrust through the comers. The 
top of each stick may be slightly pointed 
with a knife and a small cube of cork is 
fixed to the top of each one A base which 
helps to keep the framework rigid is made 
from two strips of strawboard m which two 
holes are made to hold the ends of the 
sticks 

Next, a shaped back is fitted to the litter. 
The construction of the back is shown in 
Fig. 1 A. It consists of a stnp of cardboard 
divided into three, and provided with' 
fixing flaps at the base, to fit into the inside 
of the match box. A paper shape of the 
curved side pieces should be made as a 
pattern and traced on the card, first on one 
side and then on the other, so that the 


side pieces are symmetrical The top is a 
rectangle of stout strawboard cut large 
enough to extend a little on each side ; this 
IS fixed with strong adhesive to the tops of 
the cork cubes already fitted As shown m 
the finished model, a curved decorated 
portion IS fitted to the roof The fixing 
of this is a simple matter, (Fig x C) a strip 
of thin card, a narrow rectangle, is cut out 
with straight flaps on the long sides and is 
stuck to the strawboard roof The children 
should stick down one flap first, and fix the 
other when the first is dry so that the card 
does not slip out of position 

Finally, the model should be painted m 
bright yellow to resemble gilt, with added 
touches of red and blue. As a reward for 
good work, one or two of the best litters 
might be tinted with cheap gold pamt. 
Two sticks, the carrying poles, are stuck to 
the sides of the litter (Fig i D), and some 
small, brightly coloured iscs of paper are 
added to the uprights. ' 

The remains of Pompeii show us that the 
inhabitants of this doomed city kept their 
wine in pointed jars which were stuck into 
the ground The next exercise shows the 
making of one of these jars in clay or plasti- 
cine The fundamental shapes are shown in 
Fig 2 A These are welded together and 
modelled to form the finished jar. Fig 2 B 
The point of the modeUing tool is rotated 
in the solid end of the jar to hoUow the 
neck. Two handles are also fitted. 

The paper-cuttmg exercise of a Roman 
pottery jar is first developed on folded 
paper (Fig 3 A) and afterwards decorated 
with biightly tinted paper apphqud work. 
Fig 3 B. The handle is added in a similar 
manner 



PLATE VI 


Fig I 
Fig 2 
Fig 3 


Roman Litter in Carp, Match Box and Kindergartbn Sticks 
Plastic Model of a Pompeian Wine Jar 
Paper-cutting — Roman Jar 
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Passing on from the Romans and their 
influence upon Britain, the lessons of the 
Children’s Stories next deal with the habits 
and customs of the Saxons The children 
will now be familiar with the costumes worn 
by the Romans m military and domestic 
life, and will be able to compare them with 
those of their early Saxon forefathers 
The first model shown on the accompanying 
plate IS that of a Saxon helmet. Its form 
is a particularly simple one, based on the 
cone and the cylinder, and remmiscent of 
a fool's cap The model is best made in 
stout cartridge paper, for the children will 
have some difficulty in bending cardboard 
to the requisite shape, and cardboard has 
also a tendency to spnng away during the 
process of sticking First of all, a circle 
is drawn with compasses on to the cartridge 
paper (Fig i A), and a segment is cut out, 
leaving a triangular fixing flap as shown 
Take special care at this point that the 
children do not fold this flap, as is usual 
with most tabs, for if they do, an unsightly 
straight ndge will appear down the side 
of the helmet. A little adhesive is applied 
to the tab, and the cone is carefully bent 
to shape and fixed It is put aside to dry 
while the children prepare a long narrow 
strip with a tnangular ^mg tab at the end, 
which must also be left unfolded. A short 
portion of this stnp is seen in Fig iB 
When the cone is thoroughly dry, the long 
stnp IS applied to its hp and fixed by means 
of the small triangular flaps. Fig. i C This 
exercise provides an opportunity to instruct 
the children that the length of the strip 
must be 31 times the diameter of the lip of 
the cone. The helmet is now inverted. 


narrow strips are pasted along its oblique 
sides, and the whole is painted a greenish 
yellow to resemble brass Fig i D. 

Another common type of Saxon head- 
dress, worn dunng the more peaceful pur- 
suits of the people, was the cloth Phrygian 
cap seen in Fig. 2 B This is a capital model 
to be made in clay and afterwards coloured 
m bright tints From a ball of clay a stunted 
cone is modelled (Fig. 2 A) ; the interior is 
scooped out and afterwards smoothed with 
the finger tips To the end of this a pellet 
of clay is attached and the whole is modelled 
to shape, a narrow strip of clay being fixed 
at the base to complete it The fold down 
the side is marked with the blade of the 
modelling tool, and a few tiny pellets are 
affixed to form a decoration. A longer cone, 
bent into shape as seen in Fig 3, will produce 
a Saxon dnnkmg horn This is decorated 
with an appliqud pattern of small clay 
tnangles and an encircling band as 
shown 

The Saxon shield was a fairly primitive 
affair of wooden boards, iron and leather 
To construct this model a disc of rather 
thick card is cut and a circular portion is 
removed from the centre, Fig. 4 A Across 
this and behind it (Fig 4 B) a plastic handle 
IS fixed, and in the front a plastic rounded 
boss IS attached. Two ornamental stnps of 
card, representmg iron, are fixed on the 
front, and the whole is painted a dull brown. 

The last model shown (Fig. 5 B) is that 
of a Saxon doorway which preserves the 
rounded Romanesque arch. This is a simple 
brick-building exercise The model is con- 
structed by buildmg up clay shapes on the 
flat modelling board, Fig 5 A. 



PLATE VII 


Fig I Saxon Head-dress in Carton Paper 
Fig 2. Plastic Model of Saxon Head-dress 
Fig 3 Plastic Model of Saxon Drinking Horn 
Fig 4 Saxon Shield in Card 
Fig 5 Saxon Doorway in Clay 
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In the last lesson, the Saxon dress 
was seen to be of a priitiitive nature, the 
farming implements — ^ploughs, flails and 
wagons, — also partake of this primitive 
character 

The Saxon farm carts, as seen in the old 
manuscripts and chronicles, were rectangular 
vehicles with their sides made of wattle, 
and were drawn by teams of oxen The 
first exercise illustrated on the accompanying 
plate shows how the children may construct 
a model of such a wagon from a hox lid, 
some cardboard strips and raffia First of 
all, the box lid is inverted and a number of 
cardboard strips are cut, long enough to 
extend well above the sides of it These are 
stuck carefully along the three edges of the 
lid. To make them doubly strong for the 
ensumg process of weaving, a paper fastener 
(size ooo) should be thrust through the base 
of each as seen in Fig l A. A narrow stnp 
of card, bent at right angles at each end and 
punched in the centre of the bent portions, 
forms the fitting for the axle, and is stuck to 
the underside of the lid 

The children now prepare for the weaving 
to represent the wattle sides For this, a 
raffia needle and some dark brown raffia 
will be wanted Starting at tfie bottom 
left hand comer of the framework, fix the 
end of the raffia by means of a loop. With 
the needle, take the strand over and under 
the vertical framework until the extreme 
end of the other side is reached. Then take 
the raffia nght round the last support and 
reverse the weaving back to the starting 
point Continue the process until the 
weaving reaches the height of the horizontal 
bar, then tie the loose end round the final 
support The next task is to prepare two 
wheels of fairly stout card (Fig i B) and to 
affix these to the axle, — a piece of kinder- 
garten stick which is thrust through the 


cardboard fitment already in position on 
the lower side of the bd Finally (Fig i C), 
a long strip of card with cross pieces to 
receive two yoke of oxen is stuck to the 
front of the wagon, and the card is pamted 
light brown or an orange yellow, the whole 
forming an attractive model, well within 
the constructive powers of children in the 
third year of the school course. 

The seaxe, the battle axe with which the 
Saxons usually fought in hand to hand 
encounters, is chosen as the next model. 
It had a double edge and made a formidable 
weapon Its construction begins with a 
paper-cutting exercise, the shape is cut on 
folded paper (Fig. 2 A) which, when opened 
out, produces the double-edged blade Two 
of these shapes are required for the model 
One of them is opened out, placed on the 
desk (Fig. 2 B), well pasted, and a length 
of kindergarten stick is laid down the centre 
hne On the top of this the other pasted 
shape IS fixed, and the two are smoothed 
together, Fig 2 C. 

The Children's Story refers to the inroads 
made by the Viking marauders upon the 
shores of the Saxons. Figs. 3 A and 3 B 
show types of Viking helmets m plastic 
modelling, which may be afterwards com- 
pared with the Greek and Roman helmets 
made in the earher lessons of this course. 
The hollow conical helmets are first modelled 
and the curved neck pieces are added after- 
wards. The wings of the first helmet may 
be either modelled or made of painted card 
fixed to the sides. To fit the horns of the 
second helmet, holes are made in the sides 
of the helmet, and the horns are thrust 
into them and given a slight upward and 
inward bend. 

Fig. 4 shows the cut-out of a Saxon to be 
traced on card It should be brightly coloured 
and made to stand up. 



PLATE VIII 


Fig I Saxon Cart from Card Box Lid and Raffia 
Fig. 2. Saxon Seaxk in Card and Kindergarten Stick 
Fig 3 Plastic Models of Viking Helmets 
Fig 4 Cdt-out of a Saxon 
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THE VIKINGS AND MOHAMMED 


Interwoven with the story of the Saxons 
are accounts of the Vikings, who made 
repeated attacks upon the English coasts 
As their name implies, they were ''sea- 
warriors" of the Scandinavian creeks, and 
were renowned for their skill as seamen A 
picture of one of their boats appears in the 
portfolio. Class Picture No 38. These boats 
had a picturesque appearance; at the prow 
was often placed a carved figurehead of 
some mythological creature, frequently a 
dragon. 

The first model illustrated on the accom- 
panying plate IS that of a Viking boat, which 
IS constructed in thin card or stout paper 
Figs. I A and i B show how the boat is 
developed from the flat shape. First of all, 
the children must draw an elongated diamond 
shape (shown by the dotted luies m Fig. i B), 
making the front portion of this a little 
shorter than the back. They must next 
measure, by means of a piece of paper, the 
lengths of AB and BC, and transfer the 
measurements to another piece of card 
Using these lines as bases, two shapes must 
be drawn to form the hull of the boat 
These are carefully cut out and used as 
patterns, from which the diildren provide 
themselves with two pairs of a similar 
hull shape in card, one pair for the bows 
and one pair for the stem of the vessel. 
(The teacher should point out that the ends 
of these which are to fit together must be 
of exactly the same height) Each of the 
hull shapes (Fig. i A) is provided with a 
long basal fixing flap. The next step is to 
fit these flaps on the under side of the 
diamond shape which is already prepared 
The flat shape will now resemble Fig i B, 
and the sides are bent up to a vertical 
position. To hold the sides together, the 


inside surfaces of the dragon prow and the 
curved stern parts are smeared with gum, 
and are held with the finger and thumb 
until they stick securely Finally the central 
triangular tabs are stuck, care being taken 
to see that these are fitted to the inside of 
the boat. Next, the mam mast, which may 
be a pointed meat skewer, must be fitted 
To do this, the children may use their own 
skill and ingenuity A possible method of 
fitting it is shown in Fig. I C, where a portion 
of cork IS glued to the inside of a narrow 
stnp cut from a match box case. A hole 
IS made at the top and the skewer is pushed 
through this into the cork; the whole is 
then stuck to the base of the boat The sail 
is a bent piece of drawing paper painted in 
bold stripes, — say, blue and yellow— with 
a kindergarten stick glued to the top and 
bottom edges Rigging is added with a 
needle and thread, a number of brightly 
tinted shields of card are stuck to the hull 
to overlap one another, and several match- 
wood oars are stuck through holes made 
m the huU. The completed model is seen 
in Fig. I D. Teachers sometimes have 
difficulty m obtaining a good copy for a 
dragon A big pattern for tracing is given 
in Fig I E. 

Fig 2 shows an Eastern cut-out scene to 
use in connection with the story of Mohammed. 
The sky is dark blue with a pale yellow 
moon and stars , the buildings of the mosque, 
cut on folded paper, are pale blue, the ground 
is dark blue, and to give contrast the foliage 
and trees are cut from black paper 

Fig 5 shows a cut-out based on the 
statue of Alfred the Great at Wmchester 
The helmet should be painted grey, the 
cloak red, the tunic green, the legs brown, 
and the shield and sword yellow. 
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Fig I 
Fig 2 
Fig 3 


Viking Boat in Thin Card 

Paper-cutting Project — a Mohammedan Scene 

Cut-out — Alfred the Great 
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A SlMPIiE fllSTOEY CHART 


In order to give the children a clearer 
conception of the penod covered by the 
History course for the third year, it is 
suggested that they should make a simple 
Time Chart to illustrate their History 
lessons. This chart may either be made at 
the end of the course, or it may be built 
up as the lessons proceed through the year, 
which is perhaps the better method. 

For the chart, a long strip of dark brown 
or black paper will be required, about 2 ft. 
in width and 9 ft, m length. Across this, in 
the middle, two horizontal and parallel 
lines about 6 m. apart are drawn. The 
centuries may be marked off by drawing 
vertical lines 6 m. apart between the parallel 
lines, and the spaces representing the cen- 
tunes may be filled m by pasting rectangular 
pieces of coloured paper on them, or by 
colounng them with pastel or poster-colour 
of varymg tints. The centuries shown in the 
tables of the history section should be 
inserted 

Next, certain dates should be marked by 
lines drawn vertically across the tinted areas 
in the approximately correct positions. The 
following dates should be marked. — 

750 B c for Horatius. 

200 B c for a soldier of Hannibal’s time. 

55 B.c. for Julius Caesar. 

A.D, 410 for a Goth. 

A.D 453 for a Mongol of Attila’s time. 

A.D 800 for Charlemagne. 

On the accompanying plate will be found 


sketches to illustrate these characters They 
should be traced, coloured, cut out and 
pasted on to the black lines The spaces at 
the top and bottom of the central chart 
portion may be utilised for relevant con- 
temporary pictures collected by the children 
and teacher. The whole will provide a useful 
decoration for the classroom wall 

Horatius (Fig i) should be tinted as 
follows: helmet yellow, cloak red, breast- 
plate blue, tunic yellow, shoes light brown. 

The solier of Hannibal’s forces (Fig. 2) 
should be tinted as follows : helmet yellow, 
cloak purple, tunic orange with black 
markings, belt brown, hem white, sword 
pale blue, boots brown 

Julius Caesar (Fig 3) should be tinted as 
follows' helmet yellow with red plume, 
cloak crimson, breastplate yellow, tunic 
purple or green, boots orange, shield yellow 
and brown. 

The Goth (Fig 4) requires a purple 
cap, brown cape, orange tunic and brown 
boots 

The Mongol (Fig 5) should receive 
onental bnght colourings, plume red and 
white, cap black and yellow, tunic blue 
with yehow decoration at the top and dark 
orange beneath, fur white, decoration round 
the hem black and red, shoes black and 
white, quiver black and red and yellow. 

Charlemagne (Fig. 6) is coloured as follows: 
crovra yellow, necklet and belts yellow with 
red and green decorations, cloak purple, 
tunic pink with red and black hem, boots 
blue and black 
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Fig I Horatius 

Fig 2 A Solbier of Hannibal’s Forces 

Fig. 3 Julius Caesar 

Fig 4 A Goth 

Fig 5. A Mongol 

Fig 6 Charlemagne 







Froftt the picture by Raphati kd ijis] [Photograph Anderson 

Madonna della Sedia 

Raphael’s "Madonna della Sedia" (of the chair) is Ihe most popular picture of the Pitti Gallery, Florence The Virgin, seated on 
a low chair, holds the Child on her lap, the httle St John at her side folds bis hands in prayer 




MODEL LESSONS FOR THE TEACHING 
OF LITERATURE 


Scope of the work. — ^The two Model Lessons 
which are included m this section are intended 
as a guide to the study of prose in the class- 
room The Lessons are m the form of stories, 
with accompanymg exercises, both oral and 
written, which are designed to brmg out the 
full value of the text, and bear directly upon 
it. The exercises are based on the prmciples 
laid down m the General Introduction on 
the "Teaching of English in the Primary 
School” which IS given m Volume I , page 
131, of the Encyclopaedia They are framed 
to provide for language-study through the 
direct medium of the story unfamiliar 


words and phrases which occur m the text 
are brought up for discussion ; word-study, 
memory work, tests of readmg and exercises 
for composition are supplied. In addition, 
the intensive study of a chosen passage has 
been developed It is based on the article 
"Language-Study” in the Handbook of 
Suggestions for Teachers issued by the Board, 
now Ministry, of Education The reader is 
advised to refer to the General Introduction 
and to the introduction to the “Teaching 
of Literature” in former volumes, fully to 
appreciate the use and object of these 
Model Lessons 



THE GUARDIANS OF THE DOOR 

T here was once an orphan girl, far poorest and the last of all the houses, and 
away in a little village on the edge of stood quite by itself among brooms and 
the moors She lived in a hovel whms by the wayside 
thatched with reeds, and this was the From the doorway the girl could look 
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across the wild stretches 
of moorland, and that 
was pleasant enough on 
a Slimmer day, for then 
the air IS clear and golden, 
and the moor is purple 
with the bloom of the 
hng, and there are red 
and yellow patches of 
bracken, and here and 
there a rowan tree grows 
among the big grey 
boulders with clusters of reddening berries 
But at night, and especially on a winter 
night, the darkness was so wide and so 
lonely that it was hard not to feel afraid 
sometimes. The wind, when it blew in the 
dark, was full of strange and mournful 
voices; and when there was no wind, Mary 
could hear the cnes and calls of the wdd 
creatures on the moor 

Mary was fourteen when she lost her 
father He was a rough, idle good-for- 
nothing, and one stormy night on his way 
home from the tavern he went astray and 
was found dead in the snow Her mother 
had died when she was so small a child that 
Mary could scarcely remember her face. So 
it happened that she was left alone in the 
world, and all she possessed was a dog, some 
fowls, and her mother’s spinning wheel 
(See blackboard illustration, page 225). 

But she was a bright, cheerful, courageous 
child, and soon she got from the people of 
the village sufficient work to keep her wheel 
always busy, for no one could look into her 
face without hking her. People often 
wondered how so rude and worthless a 
fellow could have had such a child; she was 
as sweet and unexpected as the white 
flowers on the bare and rugged branches of 
the blackthorn 

Her hens laid well, and she sold all the 
eggs she could spare; and her dog, which 
had been trained in aU sorts of cunnmg by 
her father, often brought her from the 
moors some wild thing in fur or feathers 
whicli Mary thought there was no harm in 
cooking. 


Her father had been too idle and careless 
to teach her anythmg, and all that she could 
recollect of her mother’s instruction was a 
little rhyme which she used to repeat on 
her knees beside the bed every night before 
she went to sleep. 

And this was the rh3nTie : 

God bless this house from thatch to floor, 
The twelve Apostles guard the door. 

And four good Angels watch my bed, 

Two at the foot and two the head. 

Amen. 

Though she was aU. alone in the world, 
and had no girl of her own age to make 
fnends with, she was happy and contented, 
for she was busy from morning till night 
And yet, m spite of all this, strange stones 
began to be whispered about the village 
People who happened to pass by the old hut 
late at night declared that they had seen 
fight shining through the chinks in the 
window shutter when all honest people 
should have been asleep There were others 
who said they had noticed strange men 
standmg m the shadows of the eaves; they 
might have been highwaymen, they might 
have been smugglers — ^they could not teU, 
for no one had cared to run the nsk of going 
too near — but it was quite certam that there 
were strange things gomg on at the hut, 
and that the girl, who seemed so simple and 
innocent, was not quite so good as the 
neighbours had imagmed 
When the village gossip had reached the 
ears of the white-headed old Vicar, he sent 
for the girl and questioned her closely 
Mary was grieved to learn that such untrue 
and unkind stones were told about her. She 
knew nothing, she said, of any hghfs or of 
any men. As soon as it was too dusky to see 
to work she always fastened her door, and 
after she had had her supper, she covered 
the fire and blew out the rushlight and went 
to bed 

“And you say your prayers, my daughter, 
I hope?" said the Vicar kindly. 

Mary hung down her head and answered 
m a low voice, "I do not know any proper 
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prayers, but I always say the words my 
mother taught me.” 

And Mary repeated the rh5mie . 

God bless this house from thatch to floor, 

The twelve Apostles guard the door, 

And four good Angels watch my bed. 

Two at the foot and two the head 

Amen 

"There could not be a better prayer, dear 
child!" rejomed the Vicar with a smile. 
"Go home now, and do not be troubled by 
what idle tongues may say. Every night 
repeat your little prayer, and God violl take 
care of you.” 

Late that night, however, the Vicar lit 
his lantern and went out of doors, without a 
word to any one. All the village was still 
and dark as he walked slowly up the road 
towards the moor. 

"She is a good gurl,” he said to himself, 
"but people may have observed something 
which has given rise to these stones. I will 
go and see with my own eyes ” 



Plover 


The stars were shinmg far away in the 
dark sky, and the green plovers were crymg 
mournfully on the dark moor. As he passed 
along, the lantern swung out a dim hght 
across the road, which had neither walls 
nor hedges 

“ It IS a lonely place for a child to live m 
by herself,” he thought 
At last he perceived the outlme of the old 
hovel, among the gorse and broom, and the 
next moment he stopped suddenly, for there, 
as he had been told, a thread of bright light 
came streaming through the shutters of the 
small window. He drew his lantern imder 
his cloak, and approached cautiously. The 


road where he stood was now dim, but by 
the famt glimmer of the stars he was able 
to make out that there were several persons 
standmg under the eaves, and apparently 
whispering together 

The Vicar’s good old heart was filled with 
surprise and sorrow Then it suddenly grew 
hot with anger, and throwing aside his cloak 
and hftmg up the lantern he advanced 
boldly to confront the mtruders. But they 
were not at aU alarmed, and they did not 
make any attempt to escape him. Then, as | 
the hght fell upon their forms and faces, ' 
who but the Vicar was struck with awe and 
amazement, and stood gazmg as still as a j 
stone! 

The people" under the eaves were men of 
another age and another world, strangely 
clothed m long garments, and majestic in 
appearance One carried a lance, and 
another a pilgrim’s staff, and a third a battle- 
axe; but the most unposing stood near the 
door of the hut, and m his hand he held 
two large keys. (There is a blackboard 
sketch of a pdgnm on page 225 ) 

In an instant the Vicar had guessed who 
they were, and had uncovered his head and 
fallen on his knees , but the strangers melted 
slowly away mto the darkness, as if they 
had been no more than the images of a 
dream And indeed the Vicar might have 
thought that he really had been dreammg 
but for the light which continued to stream 
through the chink m the shutter. 

He arose from his knees and moved 
towards the window to peep mto the hut. 
Instantly an mvisible hand stretched a naked 
sword across his path, and a low deep voice 
spoke to him m solemn wammg: 

"It IS the hght of Angels Do not look; 
blmdness will fall upon you, even as it fell 
upon me on the Damascus road ’’ 

But the aged Vicar laid his hand on the 
sword, and tned to move it away 
"Let me look, let me look!” he said, 
“better one glimpse of the Angels than a 
thousand years of earthly sight.” 

Then the sword yielded to his touch and 
vanished into air, and the old priest leaned 
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forward on the window sill and gazed throngh 
the chink. And with a cry of joy, he saw a 
corner of the rude bed, and beside the 
comer, one above the other, three great 
dazzling wings, they were the left-hand 
side wings of one of the Angels at the foot 
of the bed. 

Then all was deep darkness 

The Vicar thought that it was the blindness 
that had fallen upon him, but the only 
regret he felt was that the vision had vanished 
so quickly Then, as he turned away, he 
found that not only had he not lost his 
sight, but that he could now see with a 
marvellous clearness He saw the road, and 
even the footprints and grains of sand on the 
road; the hut, and the reeds on the hut; 
the moor, and the boulders, and the rowan 
trees on the moor Everything was as 
distinct as if it had been — not daylight, hut 
as if the air were of the clear colour of a 
nut-brown brook in summer. 

Praising God for all His goodness he 
returned home, and as he went he looked 
back once and again and yet again, and 
each time he saw the twelve awful figures 
in strange clothing, guarding the lonely 
thatched hovel on the edge of the moor. 

After this there were no more stones told 
of Mary, and no one even dared speak to her 
of the wonderful manner m which her prayer 
was answered, so that she never knew what 
the old Vicar had seen. But late at night 
people would rather go a great way round 
than take the road which passed by her poor 
hut. 

FROM THE STORY 

Note on the Apostles — The Apostles 
were the twelve men whom Jesus Christ called 
to be His special companions during His life 
on earth and to carry on His work after He 
left. We are told in this story that the Vicar 
saw them dressed in the tong robes that men 
wore in the days when the Apostles lived 
The Apostle who carried the keys stands for 
St. Peter, to whom Christ said he gave the 
keys of heaven and of hell. The one who 


earned the lance probably stands for St 
Matthias, and he who carried the battle-axe, 
St Matthew, for we think that these two men 
were killed by these weapons St. James is 
often pictured holding a pilgrim's staff, for 
in the Middle Ages many pilgrims used to 
travel long distances to visit his shrine. 

The low, deep voice which spoke to warn 
the Vicar was that of St Paul, who was 
specially chosen after Christ had left the earth 
to be numbered with the Apostles. Paul was 
a Jew who greatly hated and persecuted the 
Christians One day, when Paul was travel- 
ling to the city of Damascus to take prisoner 
all the Christians he could find there, a great 
blinding light fell upon him, and Christ spoke 
to him, calling him to His service, Paul was 
stricken with blindness for many days, and 
afterwards became one of the foremost of the 
Apostles St Paul was finally beheaded by 
the sword and it is for this reason he is often 
pictured as holding " a naked sword.” 

1. Do you know’ — In what ways is a moor 
hke a meadow? In what ways is a moor 
unhke a meadow’ What colour are the 
flowers of the broom’ What colour are 
the flowers of the whin? How tall does 
bracken grow’ For what is a spinning 
wheel Used’ What wild creatures in fur 
or feathers live on moors’ Where are the 
eaves of a house’ How did highwaymen 
spend their lives’ How did smugglers spend 
their lives’ 

2. Put m the describing-words. — The wind, 
when it blew in the dark, was full of strange 

and noises She was as sweet and 

unexpected as the white flowers on the 

and rugged branches of the blackthorn. It 
was quite certam that the girl who seemed 

so simple and was not quite so good 

as the neighbours had imagmed. Then, as 
he turned away, he found that not only 
had he not lost his sight, but that he could 

now see with a clearness. Each time 

he saw the twelve awful figures in strange 

clothing, guarding the thatched hovel 

on the edge of the moor 
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3. Tell me. — How did it come about that 
Mary was left alone m the world ^ Name all 
the things that Mary possessed Repeat the 
rhyme that Mary said every night '\^y had 
Mary not been taught anything more than 
this rhyme? What did the village people 
begin to say about her? Why did the Vicar 
go out late one night? Whom did the Vicar 
suspect the persons to be when he saw them 
from a distance? Whom did the Vicar 
guess the persons to be when the light fell 
on their forms? How did these people come 
to be there? Why did the Vicar praise God 
for His goodness as he went home? How 
was it that Mary never knew what the old 
Vicar had seen? 

4. Marked passage. — Read the passage on 
page 219 and then thmk about it with the 
help of these questions — 

At last he perceived, the outline of the old 
hovel, among the gorse and broom, and the 
next moment he stopped suddenly, for there, 
as he had been told, a thread of bright light 
came streaming through the shutters of the 
small window 

Thmk of another word for perceived Why 
IS it written the old hovel and not an old 
hoveP Thmk of another word for hovel 
Why could he see only the outline of it? 
What IS the chief difference between gorse 
and broom? Which word describes how he 
stopped} What place is meant by there'^ 
Why IS the bright light called a thread'^ 
Could the light actually stream through the 
shutters? Think of a truer word to use 
instead of through. What kind of a house 
has shutters? What is the use of shutters? 
Which word describes the window'^ 

Re drew his lantern under his cloak, and 
approached cautiously 

Do men to-day wear cloaks? Why did 
he draw his lantern under his cloak? Say 
approached cautiously m different words. 
Why was he cautious? 


The road where he stood was now dint, hut 
by the faint glimmer of the stars he was able 
to make out that there were several persons 
standing under the eaves, and apparently 
whispering together. 

Why was the road now dinP WTiy had 
it not been dim before? Was it really the 
road that was dim? Say faint glimmer m 
different words Why are the people he 
saw spoken of as persons and not as men 
or wometP How do you thmk the persons 
must have been standing so that they 
appeared to him to be whispering together? 
Why would the Vicar think that they 
were whispering? Do you think they were 
really whispering? Wliat are the eaves of 
a house? 

The Vicar’s good old heart was filled with 
surprise and sorrow. 

Why is Vicar written with a capital E? 
Which words describe the Vicar's hearP 
Why was the Vicar surprised? Why was he 
sorry? Say the Vicar’s good old heart in the 
form without the lifted comma. 

Then it suddenly greiv hot with anger, and 
throwing aside his cloak and lifting up the 
lantern he advanced boldly to confront the 
intruders 

What is meant by iP With whom do 
you think he felt angry? Think of other 
words for throwing aside, lifting up. 
Which word tells you how he advanced'^ 
Does confront mean meet or turn away 
from! Who is meant by the intruders} 

But they were not at all alarmed, and 
they did not make any attempt to escape 
him 

WTio is meant by they'> Think of another 
word for alarmed Did the Vicar expect 
them to be alarmed? Say more simply • 
did not make any attempt. 
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Then, as the light fell upon their forms 
and faces, who but the Vicar ims struck with 
awe and amazement, and stood gazing as stiU 
as a stoncJ 

What light was this? Which word tells 
you to whom the forms and faces belonged’ 
Whom did the Vicar expect to be struck 
with awe and amazement} Say in different 
words struck with awe and amazemeHt 
Why IS the mark I used? 


5. Sentence making. — Make two sentences 
telling what Mary could see from the door- 
way of her hut. Make four sentences t ellin g 
how Mary spent her tune each day, until 
the time she was safely m bed. Make three 
sentences describing what the Vicar saw 
when he raised his lantern to look at the 
people by Mary’s door. Make a sentence 
telling why the Vicar wished to look through 
the chink in the shutters even at the risk of 
going blind 



THE FIRE QUEST 


T he Wise Poet sat reading by the 
light of his taper. It was a night of 
the seventh month. The cicala sang 
in the flower of the pomegranate, the frog 
sang by the pond. The moon was out and 
all the stars, the air was heavy and sweet- 
scented. But the Poet was not happy, for 
moths came by the score to the light of his 
taper, not moths only, but cockchafers 
and dragon flies with their wmgs rambow- 
tinted One and all they came upon the Fire 
Quest; one and all they burned their bright 


wings m the flame and so died And die 
Poet was grieved 

"Little harmless children of the night,” he 
said, "why will you still fly upon the Fire 
Quest? Never, never can you attain, yet you 
strive and die. Foohsh ones, have you never 
heard the story of the Firefly Queen? ” 

The moths and the cockchafers and the 
dragon flies fluttered about the taper and 
paid him no heed. 

"They have never heard it,” said the 
Poet; "yet it is old enough Listen* 
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"The Firefly Queen 
was the bnghtest and 
most beautiful of small 
things that fly She 
dwelt in the heart of a 
rosy lotus The lotus 
grew on a still lake, and 
it swayed to and fro 
upon the lake’s bosom 
while the Firefly Queen 
slept within. It was like 
the reflection of a star in the water 
" You must know, oh little children of 
the night, that the Firefly Queen had many 
suitors. Moths and cockchafers and dragon 
flies innumerable flew to the lotus on the 
lake. And their hearts were filled with 
passionate love 'Have pity, have pity,’ 
they cned, 'Queen of the Fireflies, Bnght 
Light of the Lake ’ But the Firefly Queen 
sat and smiled and shone. It seemed that 
she was not sensible of the incense of love 
that arose about her. 

"At last she said, 'Oh, you lovers, one and 
all, what make you here idly, cumbenng 
my lotus house? Prove your love, if you love 
me indeed Go, you lovers, and bnng me 
fire, and then I will answer ’ 

"Then, oh little children of the night, 
there was a swift whirr of wings, for the 
moths and the cockchafers and the dragon 
flies innumerable swiftly departed upon the 
Fire Quest But the Firefly Queen laughed. 
Afterwards I wiU tell you the reason of her 
laughter. 

“So the lovers flew here and there in the 
still night, takmg with them their desire 
They found lighted lattices ajar and entered 
forthwith In one chamber there was a girl 
who took a love-letter from her pillow and 
read it m tears, by the hght of a taper In 
another a woman sat holdmg the hght 
close to a mirror, where she looked and 
painted her face A great white moth put 
out the trembhng candle flame with his 
wings 

'" Alack 1 I am afraid,' shrieked the 
woman , ' the horrible dark ! ’ 

" In another place there lay a man dying. 
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He said, 'For pity’s sake hght me the lamp, 
for the black night falls.’ 

‘"We have lighted it,’ they said, ‘long 
since. It is close beside you, and a legion 
of moths and dragon flies flutter about it ’ 

“ ‘ I cannot see an 5 dhing at all,’ murmured 
the man 

‘‘But those that flew on the Fire Quest 
burnt their frail wmgs m the fire. In the 
mommg they lay dead by the hundred and 
were swept away and forgotten. 

"The Firefly Queen was safe in her lotus 
bower with her beloved, who was as bright 
as she, for he was a great lord of the Fireflies 
No need had he to go upon the Fire Quest 
He carried the living flame beneath his 
wings. 

"Thus the Firefly Queen deceived her 
lovers, and therefore she laughed when she 
sent them from her on a vain adventure 

"Be not deceived,” cned the Wise Poet, 
“oh, little children of the night. The Firefly 
Queen is always the same. Give over the 
Fure Quest ” 

But the moths and the cockchafers and 
the dragon flies paid no heed to the words 
of the Wise Poet. StiU they fluttered about 
his taper, and they burnt their bnght wmgs 
m the flame and so died 

Presently the Poet blew out the light 
"I must needs sit in the dark,” he said, 
"it is the only way.” 


FROM THE STORY 

1. Do you know? — 

What IS the meanmg of 
the word quesP What 
IS another name for a 
taper? What is the 
seventh month? For 
what IS the fruit of 
the pomegranate used? 

What noise does a frog 
make? How many is a 
score? How big is a 
cockchafer? What colour 
is a dragon fly? What 




Pomegranate 
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other flower besides the lotus grows on 
water? What other creature besides the 
firefly gives out a little lights What is a 
legion’ (There are blackboard sketches of 
a firefly, cockchafer and cicala on page 225.) 

Put in the action-words. — One and all 

they their bright wings in the flame 

and so died. The moths and the cockchafers 

and the dragon flies about the taper 

and paid him no heed. The lotus grew on 

a still lake, and it to and fro on the 

lake's bosom In the morning they lay dead 

by the hundred and were away and 

forgotten. Thus the Firefly Queen her 

lovers, and therefore she laughed when she 
sent them from her on a vain adventure 
Presently the Poet out the light. 

3 . Tell me. — ^Do you think this story is 
written about England? What was the Poet 
doing? Why was he not happy? Why did 
he tell the story of the Firefly Queen? Where 
did the Firefly Queen live’ Why did many 
flying insects go to her? Why did the 
Firefly Queen send them back to look for 
fire? Was the Firefly Queen kmd or cruel’ 
Wliere did the suitors go to look for fire? 
Why could the dying man not see the light’ 
What happened to the suitors? Was the 
Queen sorry for them? Why did the lord of 
the Fireflies not also go on the Fire Quest’ 
Why did the Poet blow out the light? 

4 . Marked passage. — Read the passage 
on page 223 and then think about it with 
the help of these questions. 

"You must know, oh httle children of the 
night, that the Firefly Queen had many suitors. 

Why are the inverted commas “ used’ 
WTio IS speakmg? Wlio is meant by You^ 
Wliy is the name httle children of the night 
given? Why are the words Firefly Queen 
written with capital letters? What is a suitor'^ 

Moths and cockchafers and dragon flies 
innumerable flew to the lotus on the lake 


Were the moths, cockchafers and dragon 
flies the suitors’ Does innumerable mean 
able to be counted or not able to he counted'^ 
Why did they go to the lotus’ 

And their hearts were filled with passionate 
love 

Wliom did they love? Why did the Poet 
not say quite simply They loved her'> — Which 
of these sentences would you use if you were 
telling the story’ 

‘ Have pity, have pity,' they cried, ' Queen 
of the Fireflies, Bright Light of the Lake ’ 

Why are the single inverted commas ‘ ’ 
used here instead of double ones " Who 
is meant by theyl Wliat do you think the 
Queen might have done if she had had pity 
on them’ Did she love any of them’ '^y 
are the words Bright Light of the Lake 
wntten in capital letters’ 

But the Firefly Queen sat and smiled and 
shone. 

What IS alike m the words sat, smiled and 
shone'* How was it that she shone'> Do you 
think that it was kind of the Queen only 
to sit and smile and shine? 

It seemed that she was not sensible of the 
incense of love that arose about her. 

What does sensible mean here? What does 
the word sensible mean in this sentence- 
My sister is both clever and sensible? What 
IS mcense? Where is incense often used’ 
Why would incense arise, and not fall, or 
float} Does this mean that the suitors really 
burnt incense to her’ Winch two words 
mean the Firefly Queen ? Do you thmk that 
the Queen really did not notice the suitors 
who came to her’ 

6. Sentence making. — Make a sentence 
describing the Firefly Queen. TeU in three 
sentences how the Firefly Queen sent the 
flying insects on the Fire Quest 
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People in (he play. — Kenneth. Aubrey. 
Roger Mrs Baggs Hilary Smith (a boy 
dressed in a girl’s gym tunic and biret) 
Captain Halliard A Voice (to represent 
the wireless) 

Things wanted in the play — A box with a 
movable luiob to represent a home-made 
wireless set A tray of lea things Some lesson 
books, with pens, mk and paper. 

Scene — A comfortable sitting room. 

[Kenneth and Audrey are doing homework 
at the table Kenneth is muttering, and 
Audrey is counting on her fingers, 
Roger IS fidgeting with the wireless set 
in one corner ] 

Voice. Whee-ee-ee. . . . 

Kenneth Oh, put a sock in it 1 

Roger. But I want to listen to the 
Children's Hour, 

Kenneth I daresay you do, but we have 
got to do homework 

Audrey I am sorry, Roger, but I can’t 
do arithmetic while Uncle A] ax is reading 
about Fanny and the Faines. 

Voice Whee-ee-ee. . . . 

Kenneth Oh, will you shut up, or must I 
chuck a book at the beastly thing? 

Roger It IS not a beastly thing I It is a 
jolly fine set . . . better than you could 
make, anyway! 

Kenneth Well, I have got some work to 
do, so you can ]ust keep quiet. 


Roger You axe a selfish pig! 

Kenneth I am not ! I am an industrious 
apprentice . I mean scholar 
Audrey You are a chattering ape I 
have done this sum three tunes, and the 
answer is different every time. Wliat are 
SIX nines, Ken? 

Kenneth. Nmety-five . or something 
Audrey They can’t be . Oh, what 
a fag homework is! 

Roger What is the good of my making 
a wireless set if no one listens to it? 

Kenneth (putting hts hands over his ears). 
Well, turn It on then' 

[Roger turns on the set ] 

Voice. Many happy returns of the day 
to Alice Jones. 

Roger. Oh, bother' We have missed all 
the fun . . . They have started birthdays 
Audrey Well, it isn’t any of our birth- 
days, so you can turn it off. Cheers! 

Oh, dear, I do hope Father wiU get home in 
time for mine! 

Roger. He is always away for mine. 
Audrey, That is the worst of having a 
father who goes to sea 
Kenneth. Look here 1 Do you realise that 
if I can’t get a little peace I shall never be 
able to pass my beastly exam , and if I 
can’t pass the exam , I can’t go to sea? 

ait 
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Roger. It does seem rather silly to have 
to mug up a lot of Latin when you are going 
to be a sailor 

Kenneth. It doesn’t just seem silly, it ts. 
But I suppose one must have maths if one 
IS going to navigate a ship. 

Audrey. What you would really like, 
Ken, would be a skull and crossbones, and 
then you could go sailmg about bagging 
other people’s pieces of eight, and makmg 
any math master you captured walk the 
plank! 

Kenneth. You do talk rot, Audrey! 

Voice Whee-ee-ee . . 

Audrey. Oh, don’t make it squeal, Roger! 

Voice Ter-ter-ter . . 

Kenneth It is a rotten set. First it 
squeals, then it ticks . 

Roger. That is Morse It might be a 
ship in distress. 

Audrey Oh, don’t talk about such 
things. 

Kenneth WeU, Father says that Morse 
has saved many a good ship. 

Audrey You don’t seem to be domg 
much work, Ken Captam Cook will sail 
wnthout you if you are not careful. 

Kenneth. How can I work with two 
gabblmg idiots and a wireless set in the 
room? 

Audrey. I don’t gabble . . and you 
are the idiot' 

[Kenneth thrown a cushion at her ] 

Roger. Oh, do stop that fnghtful row. 

. . I am just getting Budapesth 

Audrey Isn’t there anything else on^ 

Kenneth Yes, we might as well hear 
Enghsh if we must listen. 

Roger There is a talk on growing arti- 
chokes 

[Audrey and Kenneth groan ] 

Oh, it is just over here is the news. 

. I say, listen 

Voice I have here an S 0 S Missmg from 
his home at River House, Carsdale, smce the 
7th of November last, Hilary Smith, aged 
12 years, height 4 feet 10 mches, hair brown, 
grey eyes, snub nose, and freckles . . . 


wearing a grey flannel suit, light-coloured 
mackmtosh, grey and blue socks, and rubber- 
soled shoes . was last seen walking 
through the fields near Carsdale station. 
Any person able to give information as to 
his whereabouts is asked to communicate 
with the Chief Constable, Tel 5009 Carsdale, 
or with any other police station 

Kenneth. I say, somebody has been 
pretty clever ' Disappeared smce the 7th 
of November last . . That is a jolly long 
time to elude pursuit 

Roger The sleuth-hounds of Carsdale 
must be a poor lot. 

Audrey But what an awful thing to do' 
His people must be terribly anxious about 
him 

Roger. Perhaps it is not his fault Per- 
haps he has been kidnapped. 

Audrey. Why, you don’t suppose he met 
a gang of pirates on the way to the station, 
do you? 

Kenneth Sorry about your brain, Audrey 
Too much arithmetic seems to have had a 
bad effect on it. 

Audrey Of course he might have fallen 
mto a disused quarry 

Kenneth He would have been spotted by 
now. 

Roger Or mto a lonely lake . . 

Kenneth Or down a rabbit hole . . . 
or up m a balloon . . . try again ! 

Audrey. Well, something must have hap- 
pened to the poor boy. 

[Running footsteps are heard Enter Mrs. 

Baggs, out of breath ] 

Kenneth Hello ' Something is the matter 
with Mrs Baggs 

Mrs Baggs Eh, dear' . Let me sit 
down . . .I’ve had such a fright . . 
I’m all of a quiver 

Audr^ What is it, Mrs Baggs? 

Mrs Baggs. There is something queer in 
my woodshed . What it is I don’t 
know . . . but it sounds like a ghost! 

Kenneth But it can’t be ' 

Mrs. Baggs And why can’t it be? It 
moaned at me . . . somethmg ’orrible. 
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Kenneth. I will go and see what it is. 

[He runs out, followed by Roger ] 

Mrs Boggs I am not used to being 
moaned at, and it ’as upset met 
Audrey Perhaps it is a cat or an owl 
Mrs, Baggs That it was not! Eh, dear! 
How am I to cook the supper with a ghost 
in the woodshed? 

Audrey But it could not be a ghost 

[Enter Kenneth and Roger with a tall giil m 
a bdrel They hold her by the arms] 

Kenneth Here is your ghost, Mrs. Baggs 
Mrs Baggs Well, I never did! And 
what were you doing in my woodshed, young 
lady? 

Audrey I hope your soup is not boilmg 
over, Mrs Baggs. 

Mrs Baggs. Lawks! I had forgotten all 
about it I 

[Mrs Baggs waddles out ] 

Hilary, Let go of my arms t 
Kenneth Well, perhaps you wouldn’t 
mmd telling us who you are, and what you 
were doing m the woodshed. 

Hilary I lost my way, and I was tired, 
and it looked comfortable 
Kenneth. But where do you want to go 
to? 

Hilary. The sea 

Kenneth. Well, you are nearly there It 
is just at the end of the road. 

Hilary. Really? ... I say, are those 
biscuits? I am fnghtfully hungry, 

Audrey. Have one 

[Hilary crams three into her mouth ] 

Hilary I could eat a couple of pounds, 
and still feel empty. You see, my food gave 
out two days ago, and my money fell through 
a hole in my pocket. 

Kenneth What do you mean? 

Audrey. What is your name? 

Roger. Where do you come from? 

Hilary. You mind your own businesses! 
Audrey. Have another biscuit 
Hilary {with her mouth full). Sorry, but 
you see . . 


Kenneth. I tell you what, I believe you 
have been sent to spy out the land . . . 
our land , 

Hilary What do you mean? 

Kenneth . . by a gang of burglars 
, . . and you hid m the woodshed so as to 
nip into the house after dark, and open a 
door for them. 

Hilary, You thmk I am a burglar? 

Kenneth. I do. 

Hilary Well, that is what I thmk of you I 
[Hilary hits Kenneth on the jawl] 

Roger Here, I say! 

Kenneth. You are the roughest girl I 
have ever met I 

Hilary Girl! . . Oh, yes, of course 

Audrey. Ken Roger . . Come 

here! fWhisfenng) Listen . I don’t 
believe it is a gul 

Kenneth. What! 

Audrey. No Girls don’t stand like that, 
or hit like that 

Roger. Then what . . . ? 

Audrey I believe it is Hilary Smith of 
Carsdale m disguise 

Kenneth Snub nose . . freckles . . . 
I believe you are nght! 

Hilary What is that? 

Kenneth. ... or any other police 
station . . I am off to get P C. Dobson. 

Hilary. No, you don’t. 

[Hilary jumps at Kenneth They go down 
and roll Audrey and Roger separate 
them Hilary's biret has fallen off He 
IS certainly a boy ] 

Hilary What right have you to inter- 
fere? . . . How do you know anything 
about me? 

Roger Your description was broadcast 

Audrey I say, do have another biscuit 
. . .You must be awfully hungry 

Roger. What axe you doing it for? 

Kenneth. And where did you get those 
clothes? 

Hilary. I swopped with my sister . . . 
and . , Well, I am running away to sea 

if you want to know. 

All, To seal 
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Hilary. Yes, I got fed up with school, 
and I thought I would tramp to the coast, 
and get a berth as ship’s boy. I know quite 
a lot about the sea. 

Kenneth Do you? . . Have you passed 
any exams ? 

Hilary. No, and I don’t mean to. 

Audrey Our father is a sea captain 
Kenneth The Mercia. Due into South- 
ampton on the 15th I am going to sea with 
father as soon as I have passed my exams 
Hilary Do you think he would take me 
too? 

Kenneth Not in those clothes I 
[A loud knocking at the door'\ 

Roger. There is someone at the front 
door 

Aiidr^ I’ll go and see who it is 
Roger No, don’t, Audrey. It might be 
the pohce 
Hilary Oh, golly! 

Kmneih Why should it be? 

Audrey Perhaps someone saw her . . 

I mean him . . . climbing into the wood- 
shed. 

Roger They will haul him off to jail! 
Hilary. They will take me back to 
school, and I shall never get to seal Can’t 
I hide somewhere? 

[More knocking, louder this time ] 
Audrey In the attic There is a cupboard 
with trunks in it behind the door. Oh, do 
hurry! 

[Heavy footsteps are heard ] 

Kenneth. I say, buck up! He is coming' 
[The door handle rattles ] 

Audrey Oh, it is too late 1 
Kenneth Quick! Under the table! 

[Hilary dives under the table, as the door 
opens, and a head is poked into the 
room ] 

Captain Halliard. Anyone at home? 

All Father! 

[They rush at him ] 

Captain Halliard Well . . . well . . 
well! What a lot of tiger cubs I Don't eat me! 


Kenneth. We thought you were not 
coming home for days' 

Roger I have made a wireless set. 
Father! 

Audrey It is my birthday to-morrow, 
and you can cut the cake. Father' 

All Hooray! 

[They drag the Captain to the table ] 

Captain Halliard. Now, line up, and let 
me look at you . . . My hat' How you 
have grown! And what about tea? I am 
as hungry as a shark 

Audrey I will get it, Father 

[Audrey runs out of the room ] 

Roger Did you see any cannibals. Father? 

Kenneth Or shoot any Polar bears? 

Captain Halliard. All in good time, my 
hearties . . . Tea first 

[He sits down to the table, sees Hilary’ s foot, 
and grabs it'\ 

Captain Halliard Hullo ' What is this? 
A burglar? 

Kenneth It is a visitor 

Captain Halliard. Come out and show 
yourself, young man 

[Hilary scrambles out ] 

Or should I say, young lady ? 

Hilary My name is Hilary Smith, sir. 

Kenneth . . height four feet ten 

inches . . . 

Roger . . brown hair, grey eyes, snub 
nose, and freckles 

Kenneth , . . wearmg grey flannel suit, 
er . . light-coloured mackintosh . . . 

Both together . . last seen walking 
towards the station. 

Captain Halliard, Here! Here' What is 
all this? What are you talking about? Have 
you been borrowing my daughter’s gym. 
tunic, Mr Hilary Smith? 

Hilary I want to go to sea, sir. . . . 
Will you have me for a cabin boy? 

Kenneth He is frightfully keen. Father. 

Roger. Oh, do. Father! And let me come 
too, and be your wireless officer! 

Captain Halliard. Stop a minute! What 
about a little growing up first? 
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Rogey. But there is no time, Father The 
police are after him! 

Kenneth You silly ass' 

Captain Halliard Pohce' Why? 

Hilary Because I have run away from 
school 

Captmn Halliard. Runaway! A deserter! 

Then there is no room on my ship 
for you . . The black hole is the place 

for you, my boy . unless you prefer to 
meet the cat-o'-nine-tails 
Kenneth Oh, don’t be angry, Father 
He is so keen 
Roger, And so hungry I 
Captain Halliard That is no way to go 
to sea in these days Parents frantic! Pohce 
after you! 

Hilary I would swab the decks, sir, peel 
potatoes, do anything! 

Captain Halliard Well, there are two 
things that can be done Either I send for 
the police . . or you ring up your 
people, and let them know that you are 
safe, and mean to come home. Then 
we will see about this going to sea. 

Hilary I will nng up, sir 
Captain Halliard And then come back, 
and have a real shore-going tea with plenty 
of huns and jam. 


[Hilary runs out, led by Kenneth] 

Roger. Come and look at my wireless 
Father 

Captain Halliard, A very good effort 
Roger You will be my wireless officer 
some day, and the other two my 
mates 

Roger We heard the SOS for Hilary 
on this, or we should never have known 
who he was. 

[7m comes Audrey with the tea] 

Audrey, Tea is ready, Father 
[7m come Hilary and Kenneth ] 

Captain Halliard, Come along, a sailor’s 
tea with Grace Darling to pour out 

. . Now what shaU I talk about? Flying 
fish, volcanoes . . or an SOS that 
reached me m mid- Atlantic? . What 
does Miss Smith say? 

Hilary The SOS please. 

All. SOS. . .SOS 

Captain Halliard Well, it was a pitch- 
black night, with next door to a hurricane 
blowmg . when wc picked up the signal, 
altered our course, and set off full steam 
ahead . . 
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People m the play — Andrew Kate Peter 
AND Prue (twins) Mr Maggets Mrs 
Pringle P C Dobson 

Things wanted in the play — A toy fir tree in 
a pot, with some silver paper money hidden 
among the branches A flashlight A red book 
A box of soldiers A ball of string A bottle. 
Six pennies Holly, and a small piece of 
mistletoe Christmas decorations 

Scene — A sitting room on Christmas Eve. 

[Kate IS hanging up holly and decorations 
The twins ate helping her ] 

Peter and, Prue Where are we ? 

Peter Your turn 

Prue All nglit Where are we going to 
put the mistletoe? 

Kate Well, it is such a very little piece, 
perhaps we should hang it over the door 

Peter and Prue I wish we had , . 

Prue Your turn 

Peter Right you are I wish we had a 
Chnstmas tree 

Kate Mother says we can’t afford one 
this year Times are bad, and if we hang 
up our stockings it is enough 

Peter and Prue We would love a Christ- 
mas tree. 

Kate You must not mind, twins We 
can have heaps of fun without one 

Peter I hope I get some soldiers in my 
stocking 

Prue I hope I get a flashlight in my 
stocking 



Kate And I do want the Red Fairy 
Book. I saw it in Mrs Pringle’s shop window 
weeks ago But mother says Father Christ- 
mas IS hard up too this year, so we must not 
wish for too much. 

[In comes Andrew with a tiny Chnstmus 
tree in Ins arms ] 

Andrew. Look here! There is a man 
outside who says that we can have this for 
sixpence It is the last tree he has got. I 
have twopence 

Kate. So have I. 

Peter and Prue And we each have a 
penny. 

[Andrew collects the pennies.] 

Andrew I will go and give it to him 

Peter. What a dear . . 

Prue. . . . little tree! 

Kate I am so glad we have got a Christ- 
mas tree after all 

[Andrew comes back ] 

Andrew It is very tiny, but it is better 
than nothing, isn't it? 

All Oh, ratherrl 

[A knock at the door ] 

A voice May I come in? 

Kate. Oh, do, Mr Maggets 

[In comes Mr Maggets, who is the man Jrom 
Next Door ] 

Mr. Maggets I have come to the end of 
my string, and I have so many parcels to 
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tie up still. I wondered if you would lend 
me some of yours. 

AndYsw. Yes, of course, Mr. Maggets 
Mr Maggets That is very kind of you. 
Dear me. How busy you are! And how 
pretty it will be ! 

Peter. Look at our . . . 

Pme Look at our . . . 

[They stop, and glare at each other ] 

Peter and Prue, My turn! 

Mr Maggets Now — ^now — now! Take a 
deep breath, and count ten. It does not do 
to quarrel on Christinas Eve 

Peter and Prue. . . . our Christmas tree. 
Andrew. It is a very little tree We 
cannot afford a big one. 

Mr. Maggets. It is a very nice tree 
Dress it up in tinsel with a star on top, and 
it won’t Imow itself 

Kate. Here is your string, Mr Maggets. 
Mr. Maggets Thank you. Miss Katie 
And here is a penny to pay for it. 

Kate. Oh, but . . , 

Mr. Maggets Fair is fair, and money is 
money any day of the week, especially on 
Christmas Eve. 

Andrew. I wish we had a httle more 
money' There is a model fire engine in Mrs 
Pnngle’s shop that I want terribly badly 
Kate And I should like the Red Fairy 
Book. 

Peter and Prue. And we want 
Mr Maggets. What a lot of wants! 

Kate But now that we have bought the 
Christmas tree we have no money left, and 
mother says that Father Christinas is poor 
too this year 

Mr. Maggets Come, this is all very sad. 
Let me help you with your decorations. 
A bit of holly cheers one up wonderfully. 
Have you any candles for the tree? 

Kate, We have nothmg for the tree 
Mr Maggets Tut— tut! What is the 

good of a tree with nothmg on 1 1 ? We might 
make some snowballs with cotton wool. 

[Afr. Maggets bends over the tree ] 

But why! Good gracious me' What have 
we got here? Well, I declare! 


All. What is it, Mr. Maggets? 

Mr Maggets. Why' WeU—weU— well! 
After all these years I How very lucky for 
you' Do you Icnow what kmd of tree this is? 
All. No. 

Mr Maggets It is a money tree! And 
a very fine one. 

Andrew But what is a money tree, Mr. 
Maggets? 

Mr. Maggets Do you mean to say you 
don’t know? To be sure one does not often 
see them nowadays. They are very rare. I 
do not suppose that the man who sold you 
this knew what it really was, or he would 
never have let you buy it for sixpence 
Kate. It does not look very special, Mr. 
Maggets. 

Mr. Maggets. Aha! But you put it in 
the sunshine for a while, and water it with 
tear water, and then see what happens' 
Andrew But we have not got any tear 
water. 

Mr. Maggets. What ! Not in this house? 
Well, that IS a good thing in one way, but 
a httle awkward too. Money trees must have 
tear water And you must dust the leaves 
with a clean handkerchief to keep away 
the money grubs 

Peter and Prue The sun is not shining 
Mr. Maggets. Well — ^weU, put it on the 
window sill Snowshine will do quite well, 
I daresay I believe I have a httle tear 
water on the top shelf of my store cupboard, 
I will go and see 

]Mr Maggets goes out ] 

Andrew. Get a clean hankie, Kate. 

\Kate dusts the tree ] 

Kate It looks quite an ordinary tree 
Peter. I wonder why it is called . . . 
Prue ... a money tree! 

\Mr Maggets comes in again ] 

Mr Maggets Here you are! Now let me 
pour some of this over it. It must soak into 
the roots, you know. 

[Mr Maggets waters the tree ] 

Now watch! 

[They all stand round the tree ] 
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Kate Oh , look I It is sending out little buds 
Andrew. No, they are fruits, tiny round 
fruits 

Peter and Prue Like . . . hke . . . 
Kate Why, they are sixpences' 

Mr Maggets What did I tell you^ A 
really fine little money tree. If it had 
sprouted in the sunshine the fruit would 
have been gold But I think silver will do 
quite well, don’t you? 

Andrew Oh, yes' Oh, what a lot! How 
many shall I need for the fire engine? 

Kate Two sixpences make a shilling, so 
eight will buy the Red Fairy Book. 

\They all pick from the tree ] 

Peter. This is the nicest Christmas 
tree 

Prue . . . that we have ever had ' 
Kate We shall be back soon. 

\They all go out ] 

Mr. Maggets And now what will happen, 
I wonder? You and I know a secret, don’t 
we, little tree? We shall see' 

\_Mr Maggets hangs up holly and sings 
" Good King Wenceslas ” as he works 
In a few moments Andrew and Kate 
rush in ] 

Kate I have got it, Mr Maggets, and it 
IS full of pictures ' 

Andrew. And my fire engine is simply 
splendid! Look . . . m this box 
Mr Maggets. Well, I am glad And 
what presents are you giving to your father 
and mother? 

Kate Oh, I have made mother a pin- 
cushion, and father a penwiper. 

Andrew And I have painted book- 
markers for both of them 
Mr Maggets. How very nice! 

[In come the twins ] 

And have you got what you wanted, too? 
Peter. Oh, yes, thank you ' 

Prue Three cheers for the Money Tree ' 
All. Hip, hip, hurrah' 

[In come Mrs. Pringle and P.C. Dobson ] 

P C. Dobson, Excuse me, young ladies 
and gents, but Mrs Pringle ’as a complaint 
to make 


Andrew. What is it? 

Mrs Pringle. You just give me back 
that book and that fire engine at once! 
Making game of me like that ! 

Kate. What do you mean, Mrs. Pnngle? 

Mrs Pringle "Vihyl I give you beautiful 
presents out of my shop, and you give me 
httle bits of silver paper that crumples up, 
and blows away like leaves' 

Andrew But we picked it off our Money 
Tree! 

P.C Dobson. I don’t know nothing 
about money trees, but it is quite tiue what 
the lady says, and it won’t do, you know' 
You must hand them things back. 

Andrew Oh, what a shame! 

P C Dobson. Come along. 

[Kate hands Mrs Pringle the Fairy Book. 
Andrew gives the fire engine to P C 
Dobson ] 

Mrs Pnngle. And don’t play any more 
of your tncks on me ' 

[Mrs Pringle and P C Dobson go out ] 

Mr Maggets Well — well — ^well! 

Kate That homd little tree' I shall 
throw it into the dustbin ' 

Mr Maggets Wait a imnute. Let us 
look into the matter You picked some 
sixpenny pieces off the tree. VAiat did you 
buy with them? 

Andrew We showed you 

Mr. Maggets Presents for yourselves 1 
Ah, there you are, you see 1 That is no way 
to spend Fairy Silver, It always shnvels up 
if you spend it on yourselves 

Kate. But we wanted the things so fright- 
fully badly ! 

Mr. Maggets Never rmnd. It does not 
do And what about you, twms? You will 
be getting into trouble next. 

Kate Yes, you have got the flashhght, 
and Peter has the soldiers he wanted 

Peter Well, you see, Prue bought the 
soldiers for me 

Prue And Peter gave me the flashlight 

Mr. Maggets. Ah' So there is aU the 
difference m the world ' If you spend it on 
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someone else it slimes bnght and rings 
true for ever That is the secret of Fairy 
Silver 

Kate Oh, I know mother wants new 
gloves 

Andrew And father would like a new 
pipe 

Mr. Maggcts. That is better l That is 
better ^ 



Kate But we have picked all the fruit! 

Mr Maggets You must wait till next 
year now Save up your tear water, and you 
wiU be able to gather as much Fairy Silver 
as you please 

\jEveryone joins hands and dances round the 
Money Tree singing “ Here we go 
round the Money Tree . All un 
a Chnslmas Evening "] 


ROBIN HOOD 



People in the play — Robin Hood Maid 
Marian, Old Woman Traveller. Little 
John Friar Tuck Several Children. 

Things wanted in the play — A bow and 
arrows Two money bags A horn A sword 

Scene — A path leading to Sherwood Forest, 

[An airow is shot on to the stage Robin 
follows, bow in hand ] 

Rohm [looking about him). 

Why If I be not first, my name's not Robin' 
Here tis the bnght May afternoon, and aU 
Agreed to feast in thegreenwood, for to welcome 
Thehurstmg May buds Ihavebeena-shootmg 
The fat, red deer since sunrise, and have raced 
Ahead of alt my men in Lincoln green. 

I shall be first to spread the tempting fare 


Beneath the grand old oak, our trysting tree 
Hark' Wlio is this? 

[Enter Maid Marian, singing ] 

Upon my life ' Maid Marian ' 
A May Day welcoming to thee, my sweetheart ! 

[He grasps both her hands ] 

Marian, 

O Rohm, such a flutter in the bushes' 

Come with me, I have found a tiny nest. 
With five great mouths a-gapmg at me m it. 
And busy birds a-fl3rmg round with worms 
Rohm, 

This IS the feasting time for great and small, 
For lo! the sun is trailing to the West, 
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And all are growing hungry. Let them stay, 
And come to sup thyself beneath the oak. 
Marian, Thou hast been shooting then? 
Robin Ay, seven arrows, 

Nor one that missed the mark 
Marian Who cometh here? 

[Old, Woman trudges in, as if very weary ] 

Old Woman [quavering) 

For love 0 ’ God, I prythee, give me bread 
Full twenty miles I’ve wandered, very weary. 
And had no roof to shield me from the ram 
If thou art Robin Hood thou wilt assist me 
Robin 

That’s a long way for sore old bones to travel 
Here, take this com 

[He opens money bag and gives her money ] 
Keep straight on through the woodland. 
And thou shalt soon arnve at Nottingham 
There thou canst buy a loaf 
Old Woman [curtseying). I thank thee, 
Robin 

[Old Woman trudges out Traveller enters, 
carrying sword ] 

Robin Stay, fellow l Who art thou to 
cross the greenwood? 

Traveller A better man than thou 
Robin Yield up thy purse! 

Traveller By Heav’n' I’ll slay thee first! 

[Traveller waves his sword as if to attack. 
Robin winds his horn three times 
Little John and Friar Tuck rush in 
Little John wrests the sword from the 
Traveller ] 

Robin Now cry for mercy, man, and 
yield thy money 
Traveller. 

I know thee I Thou art Robin Hood the robber. 
That thievest from the rich to help the poor 
Take all I have, and let me ]oin thy party 
With all thy merry men m Lincoln green 

[He proffers his money bag on bended knee ] 
Rohm Well said' My hand upon it* 
[Traveller rises. They shake hands ] 

Rohm. ’Tis accepted 
John 

Hurrah, bold Rohm 1 [He pats him on the back) 
Now at last we’ve found theel 


Friar Tuck and I were making for the oak 
When thy three blasts resounded 
Rohm Little John, 

And Friar Tuck, my comrades, many thanks < 
We will away together. To the oak! 

[Robin puts his arm round Marian and they 
turn to go She points in the other 
direction ] 

Marian 

Look thither I See the village children coming 
To hold their merry May dance in the forest 
I prythee, Rohm, ask them all to ]oin us. 

[Some of the children enter in groups of two 
or three, laughing and talking They 
bear garlands, wreaths and ribbons ] 

Children [in chorus). Stay! tlear our song 
of May Day welcome. Robin' 

Leader of Children 

We’ve danced amiletomeetthee, Lady Marian, 
Still more of us are coming. 

[A few more children run m ] 

Leader of Children. Join your hands! 

A Child. 

Some others stiU are loit’nng on the road 
A-gathenng the blossom. Here they come' 
[The rest of the children stroll in 1 
Marian. 

Welcome to you, ye bonnie village children, 
Come to our feast beneath the trysting tree 
Children [in chorus). 0 yes! with many 
thanks' 

[Children curtsey ] 

Leader of Children 
Now join in dancing 

[They dance in a ring round the huntsmen, 
then close up and sing ] 

Come, here’s to Rohm Hood, of the merriest 
greenwood, 

And a blessing on his name 
With his shaft and bow he hath laid the red 
deer low, 

Unperishing shall be his fame. 

With a noble mind, to poor folk ever kind, 
Robin lives a’neath the greenwood tree, 

And when bold Robin’s gone, still his heart 
shall live on, 

And we'll bless his name with three times 
three 
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Once more our voice we raise, singing gaily 
to the praise 

Of that land and lovely maid, 

Who his life doth share, m the midst of many 
a care 

While he hves an exile in the glade 
To his Manan true we raise the song anew. 


Let her courage always honoured be ; 

And when both be gone still their hearts shall 
hve on. 

And we’ll bless their names with three times 
three. 

[They troop out ] 



ECHO AND NARCISSUS 


People %n the play — Echo (a wood nymph) 
Juno (queen of the gods). Narcissus (a young 
hunter) Venus (goddess of love) Dryad 
(spirit of a tree) (Only her face can be seen 
looking out of a tree trunk ) 

Things wanted in the play — Greek costume 
for all the actors except the Dryad, whose head 
alone is seen A large mirror to represent the 
pool, which IS surrounded hy cushions covered 
by green cloth to represent the banks, A card- 
board tree trunk with an opening through 
which the Dryad’s face can be seen A spear. 
Scene — A woodland glade m which lies a pool 

{Dryad is watching through her tree Echo 
runs in laughing ] 


Dryad You are merry this morning, 
sister Echo. 

Echo. Yes, indeed Such sport I have 
had! 

Dryad- No mischief this time, I hope 
Echo More imschief than ever before 
Oh, how angry they were' [She laughs) 
Are you not anxious to come out of your 
tree and join m the fun^ 

Dryad No, I am safer and happier 
where I am. And I am busy too, for the 
trees are still making new leaves Your 
pranks will bring anger and sorrow on your 
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own pretty head one day, Echo, I wonder 
that Juno keeps you for her hand-maiden. 
What IS it this time? 

Echo {seating herself by the pool) I wiU 
tell you. This morning, as I was brushing 
Juno’s hair, she began to make sport of the 
other gods. Jupiter, her husband, she called 
bad-tempered, and she said that Venus, 
our radiant goddess of love and beauty, was 
growing old and ugly, — while as for Mars, 
the war god, she mocked his crooked legs 
and knock-knees 1 

Dryad Our queen is foohsh to speak so 
disdainfully. 

Echo {laughing again). More foohsh this 
time than ever before. For as I left her, 
whom should I meet but Jupiter her husband 
coming to visit her. When I told him of her 
]est he vowed to punish her. And Venus, 
when she heard the queen's words, — oh, she 
was too angry to speak I I thought it was 
more prudent not to speak to the powerful 
Mars himself, but I whispered the queen’s 
gibe to his messenger, who is more than 
hkely to repeat it to him. 

Dryad Senseless girl! You will bitterly 
repent of your indiscretion. It is no hght 
matter to arouse stnfe among the gods 

Juno {calling outside). Echo! Echol 

Echo. That is the voice of my mistress. 

Dryad. And there is anger in her tone 
Hide yourself, Echol 

[Echo springs up ] 

Echo. Too late, she is here 
[Juno enters ] 

Juno {in tones of anger) . Echo 1 

Echo {humbly). Yes, my lady. 

Juno. Wretched and untrustworthy girl' 
Many times have the gods warned me of 
your perfidy, and yet I kept you in my love. 
Now for this last offence you shall reap the 
punishment you deserve. That idle, chatter- 
ing tongue of yours shall have no power to 
speak except when you are spoken to. 

Echo {struck with fear). Oh, my ladyl 

Juno And your only reply shall be to 
repeat their last words. 

Echo {gasping). Their last words 1 


Juno. You shall have neither home nor 
shelter, but wander through the hills and 
valleys, to haunt and mystify the traveller, 
a warning to all who betray their trust 

Echo {faintly) Betray their trust ' 

[Juno leaves the glade Echo sinks to the 
ground ] 

Dryad. My poor Echol 

Echo {very faintly, from the ground) Poor 
Echol 

Dryad Did I not warn you, Echo? Dear 
child, it is a heavy punishment Now I can 
hear other footsteps in the forest. It is 
Narcissus, your beloved 1 See, he is coming 
here Take courage, gentle nymph; I will 
leave you The gods grant that he may look 
on your fair face and return your love, — so 
you shall stdl find happiness. 

Echo [murmuring, as she raises herself 
from the ground) Still find happmess 1 

[Dryad disappears Echo partly conceals 
herself at the back of the stage Narcissus 
enters, carrying his spear ] 

Narcissus Who calls? I was sure that I 
heard voices. 

Echo {softly) Heard voices. 

Narcissus {looking about him) Someone 
spoke. Wdl you not speak to me agam? 

Echo {more loudly) Speak to me again. 

Narcissus. Come out, come to me. I am 
here. 

Echo. Here. 

[Echo comes towards him When Narcissus 
sees her he makes a gesture of impa- 
tience ] 

Narcissus Only a wood nymph ! I hoped 
you were a man who would help me in the 
chase, for I am following the track of a 
wounded deer. I have no time to linger. 
Fare you weUl 

[Narcissus strides out] 

Echo {sorrowfully). Fare you well. 

[She seats herself by the pool, her face in her 
hands Dryad reappears ] 

Dryad. Do not weep, dear sister. I have 
caused Narcissus to tap over the roots of 
my trees, so that he has broken his spear. 
He cannot continue the chase, and returns 
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to the pool See, he comes' Hide yourself 
among the branches of my tree where you 
may watch him. 

[Echo hides by the tree Narcissus returns ] 

Narcissus {angrily) Truly the Fates 
conspire against me' I am baulked at every 
turn,— my prey lost, my spear broken, and 
myself I know not where. But here at least 
is shade, with soft moss for weary limbs, 
and water for my thirst 

[He goes to the pool and kneels beside it. 
He dnnhs out of his hands ] 

Blessed water, how cool and sweet! The 
ripples made by my hands slip away, as if 
ashamed to disturb the quiet depths of 
the pool {He gazes into ike water.) There is 
a shadow in those depths, and two clear 
stars like the eyes of my dream maiden. 

[Echo comes slowly towards him Narcissus 
gases more fixedly into the water ] 

Narcissus. Now the npples have all sped 
away , the shadow takes shape . . . 
it IS , , . it IS a face, more lovely even 
than in my dreams. And those stars, they 
are indeed two eyes, fringed with long 
lashes, and beautiful beyond expression 
And so near ... so near . . . {He stretches 
out hts hand to the surface of the water.) 

Dryad. It is his own fair face that he 
sees. Speak to him. Echo, ere he loses his 
heart to his own shadow 

Narcissus. Ah! She is gone . , . No, she 
returns smiling as before. 

[Echo stands at the other side of the pool 
looking at him He continues to gaze 
into the water ] 

Narcissus {to the water) Lovely maiden 
speak to me 

Echo {sitekhmg out her arms). Speak to me 

Narcissus. Fairest lady, I love you 

Echo {beseechingly) I love you 

Narcissus. Fair one, be mine 

Echo Be mine 

Narcissus If you give me no answer I 
shall know that you love me not. 


Echo {brokenly). You love me not 
Narcissus. If you do not love me, I must 
die 

Echo. I must die. 

[SAs hides her face in her hands and slowly 
moves out ] 

Narcissus {still gazing into the pool) Will 
you not speak to me 5 Will you not even 
smile at me? Why, there are tears in your 
eyes. Lo, a tear has fallen into the water — 
how it npples! My own eyes are so full of 
tears I can no longer see you. 0 maiden, 
maiden, pity me 1 

[He falls beside the pool ] 

Echo’s voice {faintly) Pity me' 

Dryad {calling) Venus' Venus! Goddess 
of love and beauty, come hither and bring 
balm to these spints wounded in thy name 
Venus 1 

Echo’s voice Venus ' 

[Venus enters the glade ] 

Venus, Who calls'’ 

Dryad. Fairest of the goddesses, your 
mercy on this foolish youth and on the 
maiden who loves him! 

Venus Who is this maiden^ 

Dryad The broken-hearted Echo, made 
dumb to any speech but the last few words 
of another 

Venus Echo suffers yet another punish- 
ment for her misdeeds, I cannot help her. 
Her form shall pme away for very sorrow, 
and all that shall remain of her shall be her 
voice, which shall live among the barren 
and rocky places of the earth for ever. 
Echo's voice. For ever' 

Venus. As for this foolish youth, he is 
already dead of love for his own fair face 
(She casts her mantle over him ) He shall be 
changed into a flower, so that when men 
see the white narcissus blossom, they will 
remember his story and repent them of their 
own vanity. Farewell' 

Dryad {weeping) Farewell! 

Echo’s voice {very softly). Farewell! 
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A MASQUE 
OF SPRING 



People tn the play — The Stream The 
North Wind The Robin The Lark 
The Spring Several Snowdrops, Crocuses 
AND Daffodils. Other Flowers and Buds 
Scene — A meadow 

[The Stream stands fettered With chains in 
the centre of the stage The North 
Wind enters from the right ] 

StreAm. 

Long hast thou kept me chained Oh, set me 
free, 

So that once more my ripphng waves may flow 
Through meadows green towards the far-off 
sea 

0 North Wind 1 Be not cruel’ Let me go! 

[Stream struggles in vain with fetters ] 
North Wind. 

Not yet ; I may not From the Pole I came. 
And brought the Winter with the ice and snow; 

1 raged o’er all the land with icy breath 

I chained the streams. I shall for ever blow. 
Stream, 

Oh, not for ever! There will come a time 
When snow shall melt, and flowers shall 
bloom again, 

The sun will shine more brightly and once 
more 

I shall flow on, freed from thy icy chmn. 

And murmur on my course, no longer dumb 
But singing as I go my old refrain 

[Robin enters,] 


Robin [singing) 

The wind is cold ; the stream is dumb 
I can hardly find a crumb. 

Yet I sing my little song 

For the Spnng will come ere long 

Winter cold is growing old, 

Soon will be on field and tree 
Bud and flower and melody 

[Robin withdraws to back of stage.] 
Stream 

See high above us in the brightening sky. 
Your brother Lark He sings his song 
Oh, hear’ 

It is the song of hope, the song of Spring, 
The song that heralds in the glorious year. 

[Larh enters ] 

Lark [singing) 

Earth is clad in the robe of night, 

Yet anse' 

Ever upward bring thy light 
To the skies 

Tinge the tips of the clouds with gold, 
Glorious sun ’ 

Dnve away the mist and cold, 
Bnghtest one’ 

See, he comes! O’er the sea afar 
His bright nm shows 
The sun god m his dazzling car 
Stronger grows 
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Stars must rest; 

Before him flees retreating night 
To the west. 

Shines the earth, the lake, the stream. 
Far away, 

Night has vanished like a dream, 

'Tis the day 1 

[Lark withdraws and stands with Robin 
Enter Snowdrops ] 

l^orih Wind Who are ye? 

Snowdrops. 

Snowdrops we. 

Peeping through the snow 
Saying the Spring will soon he here 
We tell the Winter it is time to go; 

The Spring has sent us, and our flowers will 
cheer 

The frozen earth. Here are our sisters. Lo I 
[Snowdrops retire to back Enter Crocuses ] 
Cfoouses. 

Here we come in our colours gay. 

White and orange and yellow and blue. 
Brightening the gloom of the winter’s day, 
The message of Spring we are hringmg to yo u 
comes forward to centre] 

Robin. 

Snowdrops peeping through the snow. 
Pretty crocus all aglow. 

Telling us we shall be free 
From cold winter’s misery. 

With sweetest songs we welcome ye 
North Wind 

I feel that Spnng approaches I must go 
Back to my frozen caves 
Where the great mountains of ice 
Heave on the freezing waves 
Of the lonely Polar seas , 

Where the fur-clad Eskimo 
Hunts the white hear and the seal 
And the great whale spouts in the foam 
Where the gleams of the Northern Lights 
Pierce the gloom of the winter nights 
The power of the Spring I feel. 

It says I must go home. 

[Enter Spring, with Daffodils and other 
flowers following her. The North Wind 
retreats before her] 


Flowers and Buds {advancing) Heie is the 
Spnng, the beautiful Spring 1 
Spring {to North Wind). Begone i Your 
reign is over 

[Exit North Wind slowly as Spring advances ] 
Flowers and Buds {singing song of welcome 
to Spring). 

Flowers of Spnng, come greet your Queen 1 
Bow your head with dewy crown , 

Little Snowdrop pure and white, 

Crocus shining in the light. 

Low bow down 
Hail the Spnng 1 

Birds sing out from every tree, 

Sing out loud your sweetest song , 

Little Robin, whom we love, 

Soanng Lark from high above. 

Loud and long, 

Hail the Spnng 1 

Where her shining feet have trod 
Flowers spnng up from happy earth 
Little songs of ]oy are heard. 

Praise from every blithesome bird, 

Joy and mirth 
Hail the Spnng 1 

Spring. 

Thanks, beauteous flowers and tuneful birds 
And now 

My task awaits me. 

{To Stream) You poor chained Stream, 

I break your fetters Flow gently, npphng 
down 

Towards the sea You on your way shall pass 
By flower-gemmed meadows. Many a httle 
town 

With houses clustered round an ancient spire 
WiU had with ]oy your sparkling waters 
Flow, 

Bring joy to aU, to man and beast, nor tire, 
But broadening ever as you near the sea 
Flow slowly, smoothly, deeply, tiU at last 
Great ships may ride upon you from afar. 
Their voyage ended, and their penis past. 
Stream. 

I feel new life within me, and once more 
I wind about the flowers, and murmur low. 
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The reeds wave over me and seem to say. 
Farewell, sweet Stream 1 Joy with you as you 

go 

[Sireaw winds among the flowers and goes 
out ] 

Spring 

Leaping and laughing down the hdls 

The Stream has gone. Come, golden daffodils 

And pale narcissi, gay anemones, 

The purple violets and sweet hyacinth. 

With aU your varied colours deck the earth 
And make it sing aloud for joy to-day 
Daffodils {singing) 

We come ! We come I at the call of Sprmg 
To paint the fields with gold and green 
The earth is gay with flowers to-day 
Which deck the path where Spring has been. 
A Voice. Cuckoo I Cuckoo I 
spring 

There goes my messenger. His simple cry 
Means Spring is coming Now we must away 
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To lands far north, where still the cold grey 
sky 

Looks down on frozen lands We must not 
stay, 

For sister Summer comes with all her flowers 

Go Snowdrops first, and where the snow still 
lies 

Upon the frozen earth, white buds put 
forth; 

Then let the crocus all its bnght hues show 

To tell them Spring is coming to the North. 

Ere we go to lands of snow 

Let us sing the song of Spring, 

Sing the song and weave the dance. 

[The Snowdrops sing their song, beginning 
" Snowdrops we," Then the Crocuses • 
“ Here we come in our colours gay ! ” 
Then the Daffodils : " We come I we 
come I at the call of Spring " All the 
flowers dance and exeunt The Snow- 
drops go first, then the Crocuses, and 
last of all. Spring with the Daffodils. 
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THIRD YEAR’S COURSE 

OF 

POETRY 




The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
(C lass Picture No 154 in the poitfolio) 




POEMS FOR THE THIRD YEAR’S 

COURSE 



S uggestions regarding the teaching 
of poetry and explanations of vanous 
poetical terms and devices have been 
given in the Introductions to the First and 
Second Years’ Courses of Poetry in Volumes 
I and II. Two additional figures of rhetonc 
appear in this course — the metaphor and 
persomficaiion. 

Metaphor. — ^This is an imphed comparison, 
and should not be confused -with a simile, in 
which two objects are definitely compared. 
For example in the poem "Pigeons” (page 
249), the sky is called "a blue cup." The 
poet does not say that it is hke a blue cup, 
he makes no definite companson. Yet in 
callmg the sky "a blue cup” he suggests or 
implies that it resembles one. Further on in 
the poem he uses another metaphor— "The 
shut door of Heaven ’’—which suggests that 
the sky is a great, closed palace Stevenson 
calls a nver, “The sky’s blue looking- 
glass.” 


Personification. — ^This figure ascnbes hfe 
to inanimate things In the poem, “Of the 
Daisies in a Breeze” (page 251), the flowers 
are spoken of as httle people with low voices 
and round eyes. Mr James Stephens, in 
"Etched in Frost” (page 264), imagines the 
mountains as a person with a frowning face, 
and the winter sun as somebody thin, white 
and shivering. 

Imperfect rhymes. — Rhyme afiects the ear 
and not the eye. Sight rhymes, such as 
harm and warm, love and cove, are not 
rhymes at aH. On the contrary, vain is a 
true rhyme to reign', dire to higher, hour 
to flower. Pronunciation is the test of a 
rhyme. 

The pupils should understand that poets 
do not plan out fancy methods of writing 
with which to ornament their work The 
beautiful hues that they compose flow 
naturally into their minds It is for us to 
discover wherein the beauty lies 
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BIRDS AND FLOWERS 



Poets find the world full of beauty, and, 
to them, not the least fair among its treasures 
are the birds and flowers. Samuel Taylor 
Colendge wrote: 

“ Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 
I heard the skylark sing. 

Sometimes all little birds that are. 

How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoningi 

" And now ’twas like all instruments. 

Now like a lonely flute; 

And now' it is an angel’s song, 

That makes the heavens be mute.” 

A poet will often make a study of a bird, 
as in "Gay Robin” (Volume II , page 221); 
or he will imitate a bird’s song "Here 
again, here, here, here, happy year'” smgs 
Tennyson’s "Throstle” The cuckoo was 
so named from the sound of its call 

Here is a stanza, a very old one, about 
the Coo of the dove. A stanza is the name 
for each group of lines, four or more, into 
which a poem is divided A verse is properly 


a line, but the term is in general use for a 
stanza, 

“ The dove says, ‘ Coo, coo, what shall I do? 
I can scarce maintain two ’ 

‘ Pooh, pooh,’ says the wren, 

‘ I have got ten, 

And keep them all like gentlemen’ ” 

Children are very sensitive to the charm 
of birds and flowers, and enjoy reading or 
hearing poems and stones about them. As 
an introduction to one of the poetry lessons in 
this section the teacher might tell the pupils 
the following story of the Lark and the Daisy 
A lark once made his nest in the long grass 
of a meadow. Every moriung at sunnse he 
would leave his mate sitting on her eggs and 
soar up into the sky singing as though his 
heart would burst with joy From a corner 
of the meadow near at hand a little daisy 
watched him She nestled m the centre of 
a velvety patch of grass, and was never so 
happy as when listening to the lark’s sweet 
music and seeing him flutter past her on his 
daily flight upwards to greet the rising sun 
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One day the lark was caught in a snare. 
He disappeared for some hours, and to the 
daisy it seemed as if all the music in the 
world had ceased, now that she could not 
listen to his singing amongst the clouds 
Presently she heard the well-known song 
again It sounded very sad From where 
was it coming? At length the daisy saw that 
the lark was shut up in a tiny cage which 
hung outside the door of a cottage over- 
looking the meadow. Often he stopped 
singing and beat his wings against the bars 
of the cage, trying in vam to escape to his 
nest in the grass 

“ Oh, if only I could comfort him ! " thought 
the daisy Alas' she could do nothing 

The hoy who had captured the lark put 
seed in the cage for him to eat, but forgot 
to give the poor bird any water On the next 
day, at noon, the sun poured down on the 
cage’s tin roof, and the lark suffered torments 
of thirst That evening, when he drooped, 
gasping, at the back of the cage, the boy 
looked in at him 

“I don t think my lark seems very well,” 
he said to his mother 

"Perhaps he would like some grass from 
the meadow,” she suggested. 

The boy took a knife and cut out a square 
patch of turf He chose it from the very spot 
where the daisy grew, and carried it off to 
the cage, leaving her in the centre of it 
The daisy was very happy at being able to 
give the lark a little comfort in his distress. 
He buried his burning beak in the cool grass 
around her, and its fresh scent made him 
forget his captivity. He burst once more 
into song and with a last, soft trill dropped 
down dead upon the turf In the mornmg 
the boy found him lying stiff and cold 
beside the withered daisy 


I Spring 

Spring, the sweet Spnng, is the year’s pleasant 
king; 

Then blooms each thing, then maids dance m 
a ring. 


Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing, 
Cuckoo, ]ug-]ug, pu-we, to-witta-woo ' 

The palm and may make country houses gay, 
Lambs frisk and play, the shepherds pipe all 
day. 

And we hear aye birds tune this merry lay. 
Cuckoo, ]ug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo ' 

The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our 
feet, 

Young lovers meet, old wives a-sunning sit, 

In every street these tunes our ears do greet. 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo ' 
Spnng 1 the sweet Spring 1 

Thomas Nash 

Note — The writer of this poem lived in 
the time of Queen Ehzabeth, when Shakes- 
peare was composing his famous plays The 
poem is full of the stirnng life of spnng. 
Maids are dancing, lambs fnsking, shepherds 
piping, young lovers meeting, and, like an 
orchestra accompanying all, the song of the 
birds IS heard in every stanza — "Cuckoo, 
jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo 1 " 

Some of the words in the poem, that were 
commonly used in Elizabethan times, are 
now unfamiliar. 

" Mmds dance in a ring. 

Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do 
sing 

We hear aye birds tune this merry lay ...” 

The word aye means always 

The rhyme scheme is an interesting one. 
A word in the middle of every line rhymes 
with the end word — "Spring, the sweet 
spnng, is the year’s pleasant kmg. Lambs 
fnsk and play, the shepherds pipe all day.” 
This has a shortening effect on the hues, 
making one hne sound as though it were 
two, and so the music runs more quicldy. 
It is conect to say, "The fields breathe 
sweetly," but Thomas Nash has used the 
word "sweet” instead so that it shall fit in 
with the rhyme scheme. "Sit” is an imper- 
fect rhyme. 
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The spring ■pnltn is the name commonly 
given to willow catkins. They are oval in 
shape and velvety to the touch. The white 
blossom of the hawthorn is called may. 

Why IS spnng called "the year’s pleasant 
king”? What flowers besides daisies "kiss 
our feet”? What bird says "to-witta-woo"? 
How do we know when spnng has come? 
What use is made of "the palm and may”? 
Wnte down the "merry lay" that the birds 
sing. Which words rhyme with “greet,” 
"gay,” "sing”? (There are blackboard 
sketches of palm and may on page 257)- 


2 A Bird’s Song 

I. 

I cling and swing 
On a branch, or sing 

Through the cool clear hush of morning Oi 

Or fling my wing 

On the air, and bring 

To sleepier birds a warning 0 ' 

That the night's in flight ' 

And the sun's in sight! 

And the dew is the grass adorning 0 • 

And the green leaves swing 
As I sing, sing, sing: 

Up by the nver, 

Down the dell 
To the little wee nest. 

Where the big tree fell, 

So early m the morning O ' 


II 

I flit and twit, 

In the sun for a hit. 

When his light so bnght is shining 0 ! 

Or sit, and lit 
My plumes, or knit 

Straw plaits for the nest’s nice lining 0! 


And she, with glee. 

Shows unto me. 

Underneath her wing reclining O ! 

And I sing that Peg, 

Has an egg, egg, egg! 

Up by the oat-field. 

Round the mill. 

Past the meadow, 

Down the hill. 

So early in the morning 0 1 

III 

I stoop and swoop 
On the air, or loop 

Through the trees, and then go soaring 0 1 

To group, with a troop. 

On the skiey poop, 

While the wind behind is roanng 0 1 

I skim and swim 
By a cloud’s red nm ; 

And up to the azure flooring 0 1 

And my wide wings drip, 

As I slip, slip, slip, 

Down through the rain-drops, 

Back where Peg 
Broods in the nest 
On the little white egg. 

So early in the morning 0 1 

James Stephens. 

'Note . — Here a happy bird sings of his 
flights — 

" Up by the oat-field. 

Round the mill. 

Past the meadow, 

Down the hill, 

So early in the morning O I " 

The breezy swing of the poetry is like a 
sweep of wings through the air — 

" I fling my wing 
On the air, and bring 
To sleepier birds a warning 0 1 ” 
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The lively, short swoops contrast with the 
long flights when the bird goes soanng, 
"up to the azure flooring Oi" The bird's 
song IS sung in three sections. In the first 
he descnbes his nsing from his nest at 
daybreak, when, 

“ I cling and swing 
On a branch, or sing . . . 

That the night’s in flight l 
And the sun’s in sight l ” 

The second section shows him fluttering 
around his little wife, Peg, arranging his 
feathers, weaving straws for the nest, or 
peeping at the egg, "underneath her wing 
reclining 01” In the third, he sings of his 
glorious flights between the trees to the 
"cloud's red rim" and his return to Peg 
through the raindrops. The sections are 
ahke in arrangement. 

The poet uses repetition for emphasis — 

“ I smg, sing, sing . . . 

I slip, slip, slip ” 

When reciting these Imes the children 
should become a little more emphatic at 
each repetition. The tree in the breeze is 
compared to a ship rocking on the waves, 
and a projecting bough on which several 
birds are swaying is thought of as the raised 
part at the back of a ship — the poop — ^with 
sailors in it. The "azure floonng" is 
the blue sky. In this poem are many 
examples of middle rhymes — "cling" and 
"swing", “fling” and “wing”, "flit” and 
"twit” 

Where is the bird's "httle wee nest"? 
What wamuig does he bnng to birds still 
sleeping? Describe one of his flights. Wnte 
three lines which tell of his home-coming 
m the ram Wliat is the meaning of "fit my 
plumes"? What does he like to do in the 
sunshine? Wnte six lines which describe 
his ndes on the tree tops (There is a 
blackboard sketch of a windmill on 
page 257 ) 


3. Pigeons 

I clap a hand upon a hand, 

And fourteen sudden wmgs expand. 

And fourteen feet are folded up 
On doves that nm the sky’s blue cup ; 
And round they float like blossoms borne 
Upon a floating bough of thorn 
Till down they flutter, one by one. 

Like blossom when the summer’s done 

I clap a hand upon a hand. 

And suddenly the an* is fanned 
By seven blue birds near as light 
As the blue air whereon they smite 
I watch them from my wmdow-sill. 

And round they go, and up, until 
The wing-wind of my pigeons seven 
Blows open the shut door of Heaven. 

W 1 Ifni T hot ley. 



Note — ^The writer of this poem has seven 
pigeons which are walking about on the 
ground m front of his window He claps his 
hands and watches them swirl up into the 
air, circling higher and higher until — 

" The wing-wind of my pigeons seven 
Blows open the shut door of Heaven." 
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The words in the poem are carefully 
chosen to make the picture vivid "Clap” 
and "sudden” are onomatopoetic They 
should be spoken sharply to produce the 
effect of shock. The words "float, float- 
ing,” "flutter," bnng out the lightness of 
the pigeons. The first half of each verse 
should be spoken hurriedly to illustrate 
the rush of fnghtened birds The second 
half moves much more slowly The open 
vowels in ' ' round they float ' lend them- 
selves to slow speaking, which also suits 
the descnption of the birds wheeling 
about, "Till down they flutter, one by 
one." 

Theie are beautiful similes. In the first the 
flying pigeons are compared to — 

"Blossoms borne 

Upon a floating bough of thorn " , 
and m the second they flutter down slowly— 

"Like blossom when the summer’s done.” 

The sky is described as a blue cup, and the 
circle of birds makes a line of deeper blue 
around its nm This is a metaphor "The 
shut door of Heaven" is also a metaphor, 
suggesting that the sky is a great, closed 
mansion The poem shows a careful obser- 
vation of details, for one who has ever 
watched pigeons will know that it tells 
exactly how they fly. How at the clapping 
of the hands their "sudden wings expand,” 
their feet fold up, they float round in the 
air like blossoms, and like blossoms they 
float down one by one Poets observe the 
flowers, the birds, the animals and other 
creatures of nature very carefully, then 
they can tell us exactly what they have 
seen. 

Do you know the name of a "thorn” on 
which blossoms grow? What does the poet 
mean by saying that "the air is fanned”? 
Why does the poet say "sudden” wings? 
To what are the birds compared? Find 
three words which sound exactly as they 


mean Tell about any pigeons that you 
have seen yourself 

4, The Snowdrop 

Many, many welcomes, 

February fair-maid , 

Ever as of old time. 

Solitary firstling. 

Coming in the cold time, 

Prophet of the gay time, 

Prophet of the May time, 

Prophet of the roses , 

Many, many welcomes, 

February fair-maid l 

Lo^ci Tennyson 

Note — This little work is by Tennyson, 
several of whose poems are included m the 
section m Volume II. beginning on page 236 
It IS a song of welcome to the snowdrop, 
Tennyson calls the flower “Februaiy fair- 
maid ” Do you not think that fair-mmd is 
a very pretty name for the white flower? 
The music dances like the snowdrops' heads 
in a February breeze The arrangement of 
the rhymes is unusual. Two pairs of words 
are taken together — "old time” and "cold 
time”, "gay time” and "May time” The 
word "prophet” is used three times This 
IS a favouiite tnck of many poets By 
repeating certain words poets help us to 
hear the sound of beUs, or the surge of the 
sea, or the rusthng of the trees, or some 
other sweet music The delicate snowdrop, 
the first flower of spnng, blooms alone m 
the cold, but, like a “prophet,” it foretells 
good things to come — the gay time, the 
May time and the roses "Solitary” means 
alone, "firstling” means "the first-born of 
the season.” 

Why does Tennyson welcome the snow- 
drop? What pretty name does he call her? 
What is the meaning of "solitary”? When 
do you think is "the gay time”? What is a 
"prophet”? In which month do the roses 
come into bloom? Draw a picture of snow- 
drops (see blackboard sketch page 257) 
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5. Of The Daisies in a Breeze 

The daisies, I think, are a tiny white choir 
Who lead all the other small flowers up higher. 
Whose voices are low, till at evening they sink 
(Just look at their little wide eyes all a-wmk 1) 

Each daisy, you know, at one time was a star, 
On a very dark night it fell over the bar 
Of Heaven that’s farther than ever you'll think. 
(Just look at their little wide eyes all a-wink I) 

I think that up there they grew thirsty and 
bowed 

Their pale little heads to sip out of a cloud, 
And as they were drinking fell over the brink 
(Just look at their little wide eyes all a-wink)l 

Wtlfnd Thorley. 



Note — All the daisies, says Mr W ilfr id 
Thorley, were once stars in heaven They 
grew thirsty, 

" And bowed 

Their pale little heads to sip out of a cloud.” 

While they were drinking they leaned too 
far over the bar of heaven, and fell down to 
earth Now they smg softly in chorus like 
a "choir” to turn the thoughts of the other 
flowers of the fields heavenwards There is a 
musical refram m the poem — “Just look at 
their httle wide eyes all a-wink 1 ” The 
daisies are spoken of as little people with 
low voices and round eyes It is a favourite 
fancy of poets that inanimate nature can 
speak and feel just as human bemgs do 
Such a figure of rhetoric is called persomjica- 
iion 

What IS the colour of daisies' eyes^ How did 
the daisy stars get to earth? 'N^y does the 
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poet say “pale little heads”? Write down 
the refrain in the poem Why do the daisies’ 
voices sink at evening? What is a "choir”? 
Wliere have you heard a choir sing? 

6. April Rain 

It isn’t raining rain to me. 

It’s raining daffodils. 

In every dimpled drop I see 
Wild flowers on the hills 
The clouds of grey engulf the day. 
And overwhelm the town — 

It isn’t raining rain to me. 

It’s raining roses down. 

It isn’t rainmg ram to me, 

But fields of clover bloom, 

Where any buccaneering bee 
May find a bed and room. 

A health unto the happy, 

A fig for him who frets — 

It isn’t rammg rain to me. 

It’s raining violets. 

Robert Loveman 



Note — This jolly poem plainly says, 
“Cheer up and never mind the weather, 
only see how the beautiful flowers are 
enjoymg the ram. Without it we should 
have no daffodils, no roses, clover or violets.” 
There are several examples of two or more 
words m a verse begmning with the same 
letter — raining ram, ^?lmpled irop, 6ucca- 
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neenng iee, /ig/orhimwho frets. TInB.you 
will remember, is called alliteration. Words 
so arranged run. smoothly and musically 
In Volume II , page 212, there is a stanza 
by Rose Fyleman which runs — 

“ Crowds of them and crowds of them 
All among the tide, 

On big waves and little waves 
Having such a ride 1 
Creeping up the crmkly sand, 

Dancing on the rocks. 

Crowds of them and crowds of them 
In creamy curly frocks ” 

A "buccaneer” is a hold sea robber, or 
pirate, and Robert Loveman thinks of the 
bee as a bold robber of the flowers’ sweet 
honey. "A fig for him who frets” means. 


'■'paije no notice of his grumhhng, it is not 
worth listening to.” The poet has a delicate 
sense of colour. He relieves "the clouds of 
grey" with yellow daffodils, pink roses and 
clover, and blue violets 

Why does the poet like April ram? Wliere 
does the bee love to wander’ Name aU the 
flowers noted in this poem. Which lines in 
the poem pamt a gloomy picture? How 
should they he spoken’ What is the meaning 
of "buccaneering”’ Can you think of 
another word that means frets ? Tell 
these lines in your own words — 

" The clouds of grey engulf the day. 

And overwhelm the town 

What is commonly said about "April 
showers”? 


WHiLIAM BLAKE, A CHUiDEEN’S POET 



Wflham Blake was bom in London, in the 
year 1757 His father was a hosier, He sold 
stockings and other woollen goods William 
was not very mucli like other children 
While they were playing at them games, he 
would sit or walk by himself, and, like Joan 
of Arc, he often saw visions that most other 
people have never seen. He not only saw 


fairies, but God and the angels As a chdd 
of four he "saw God put his forehead to the 
wmdow," and at seven he spoke of a tree fml 
of angels When he was ten years of age he 
tried to draw what he saw, and some of his 
drawmgs were very clever Later on, when 
he was twelve, he began to put his visions 
into poetry. 
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One writer says that Blake was the first 
poet to have the thoughts of a child. That 
IS because he not only wrote poems for 
children — which nobody else did in those 
days— but even when he was grown up he 
saw things as a child sees them. Like Peter 
Pan he never grew up. So we call Blake the 
"Children’s Poet,” and you will see, too, 
that we might well call him the "Happy 
Poet,” for his poems are full of the laughter 
and joy of everythmg that he sees about 
him. 

" When the green woods laugh with the voice 
of joy. 

And the dunphng stream runs laughmg by. 

When the air does laugh with our merry 
wit. 

And the green hdl laughs with the noise of 
It, ” 

Blake was a very clever man. He wrote 
beautiful music for his ovra poems He 
worked so hard at his drawings that he 
became a skilful artist. There are pictures 
by WiUiam Blake in the Tate Gallery in 
London Most of them try to show m 
pamtmg the thoughts that he had when 
readmg the Bible 

Blake mamed a poor girl who had never 
been to school, but he taught her a great 
deal, and she afterwards helped him very 
much in his work. He put together some of 
his poems about children to make a little 
book, which he called Songs of Innocence 
He and his wife drew every letter, with 
many pictures besides, on thin plates of 
copper, and they prmted them off with their 
own hands Then they bound the sheets 
together mto books. If you had one of those 
little books to-day you would be quite nch, 
for many people would want to give you 
hundreds of poimds for it. Piping Down the 
Valleys Wild is the first one in the book, and 
the next one is the "song about a lamb” 
that the child on the cloud told him to write. 

A shepherd’s pipe is a tube of reed or 
wood on which he makes music while watchmg 
his flocks. 


When you read the poems by Wilham 
Blake you will see that he must have been a 
happy man, although he was so poor, for 
there is so much laughter in his poems. 
From these five short poems write down all 
the phrases about laughter and happiness, 
then you will understand how Blake’s love 
of nature fills him with joy For mstance, 
in Piping Down The Valleys Wild, we have • 
"songs of pleasant glee; and he, laughmg, 
said to me, with merry cheer, thy happy 
pipe, song of happy cheer, wept with joy; 
my happy songs, every child may j’oy to 
hear ” It is a hundred years since Blake 
died, but people stiU talk about his poems 
and his pictures. 


7 Piping Down The Valleys Wild 

Pipmg down the valleys wild, 

Pipmg songs of pleasant glee, 

On a cloud I saw a chdd. 

And he, laughmg, said to me — 

" Pipe a song about a lamb! ” 

So I piped with merry cheer 
" Piper, pipe that song agam,” 

So I piped : he wept to hear. 

" Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe; 

Smg thy song of happy cheer l” 

So I sang the same agam. 

While he wept with joy to heaXi 

" Piper, sit thee down and write 
In a book that aU may read ” 

So he vanished from my sight , 

And I plucked a hollow reed. 

And I made a rural pen. 

And I stained the water clear. 

And I wrote my happy songs, 

Every child may joy to hear 

William Blake. 

Note — In this poem WiUiam Blake is a 
gentle piper, who loved to wander about 
the countryside. One day he saw, sitting 
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on a cloud, a child who laughing said, 
"‘Pipe a song about a Iambi”’ So sweet 
and happy a melody the piper played that 
he had to repeat it for the child, "while 
he wept with ]oy to hear." Afterwards the 
child asked him to drop his pipe and sing 
the song, to which he listened with the same 
rapture as before Finally the child bade 
the piper write down his song, so that others 
might en]oy it also Then he disappeared 
'Ihe piper made himself a pen from a reed 
in the river, dyed the clear water and wrote 
many happy songs to give joy to children 

The picture suggested by the poem is 
bright with the sunshine of happiness The 
piper and the child are delighted with each 
other The music made by the simple words 
IS very like the music of a flute, clear and 
sweet. Let the pupils practise the sounds 
of "piping songs", "valleys wild”; 
"pleasant glee", "merry cheer", "happy 
pipe", "hollow reed ” All these phrases 
have flutehke sounds and are peculiarly 
suited to children’s voices. “He wept to 
hear" expresses an intensity of emotion 
natural to childhood, whose joys and 
sorrows are always vivid The "rural pen" 
made by the piper might be taken as 
symbolical of his work, for all his poetry 
IS of nature (There is a blackboard sketch 
of a piper and a lamb on page 257.) 

What did the child on the cloud ask of the 
piper? What kind of music did the piper 
play? How do you know that the child was 
pleased? What did the piper do after the 
child had vanished? How did the piper show 
that he was fond of children? Tell what 
you know about any other pipers. 


8 The Lamb 

Little lamb, who made thee? 

Dost thou know who made thee. 
Gave thee life, and bade thee feed 
By the stream and o'er the mead. 
Gave thee clothing of delight. 
Softest clothing, woolly, bright , 
Gave thee such a tender voice. 


Making all the vales rejoice? 

Little lamb, who made thee ? 

Dost thou know who made thee? 

Little lamb, I'll tell thee ; 

Little lamb, I’ll tell thee , 

He is called by thy name. 

For He calls Himself a lamb , 

He IS meek and He is mild. 

He became a little child 

I a child and Thou a Lamb, 

We are callfed by His name 
Little lamb, God bless thee 1 
Little lamb, God bless thee l 

Willtam Blake^ 

Note — This beautiful song is sung by a 
child to a lamb It has a gentle, slow rhythm 
and the words are tender and musical. The 
soft humming of the letter m runs throughout 
the poem — 

" By the stream and o’er the mead . , . 
Little law?) who wade thee? . . . 

He IS week and He is wild " 

In the first stanza the child gently remmds 
the lamb of all its gifts — life, bountiful 
grass for food, "softest clothing, woolly, 
bnght," and a "tender voice" to express its 
feelmgs The second stanza contains a 
beautiful reference to Christ, who identified 
Himself with both the child and the lamb 
and so made Himself the link between them. 
So the child looks upon the lamb with love 
and brotherhood, and whispers, "God bless 
thee ” Many of Blake’s poems have been set 
to music, this one among them The repeti- 
tion of word and Ime makes the rhythm 
haunting "Mead,” is used instead of 
"meadow,” and " vales " instead of " valleys." 

What question does the child ask of the 
lamb? Wnte the ime telling where the lamb 
feeds Which words describe its fleece? 
What does the child say about its voice? 
In what ways was Jesus like a lamb? What 
do you think these lines mean? — 
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"la child and Thou a Lamb, 

We are callfed by His name ” 

Why does the child ask God to bless the 
lamb? Which lines in the poem do you think 
are most beautifuP 

9 Laughing Song 

When the green woods laugh with the voice 
of ]oy, 

And the dimpling stream runs laughmg by. 
When the air does laugh with our merry wit. 
And the green hill laughs with the noise of it; 

When the meadows laugh with lively green. 
And the grasshopper laughs in the merry 
scene, 

When Mary and Susan and Emily 
With their sweet round mouths sing “Ha, 
Ha, Hel" 

When the painted birds laugh in the shade. 
Where our table with cherries and nuts is 
spread. 

Come live, and be merry, and join with me. 
To sing the sweet chorus of “Ha, Ha, Hel” 

Wtlham Blake. 



Note — Whenever Witham Blake over- 
flowed with happmess he sang of it, so that 
others might share his joy He was also 
always ready to join in with other people’s 
merriment In this lively poem he sings of 
the laughter of rusthng trees and “dimplmg 
streams”, of the green hill echomg the 
‘“Ha, Ha, Hel’” of merry girls, and of 
the gay voices of grasshoppers and birds 
accompanying the rest. Then he adds — 

“ Come live, and be merry, and join with me. 
To sing the sweet chorus of ' Ha, Ha, He 1 ’ ” 


The rhythm dances gaily along The 
poem should be recited rather quickly and 
with spirit, the word “laugh” bemg empha- 
sised a little at each repetition Let different 
pupils say “laugh” several times, trying to 
show its meanmg by the expression they 
put into it When reciting the last two lilies 
the pupil should appeal directly to the class, 
who might join m the last chorus of "Ha, 
Ha, Hel” The poem makes a delightful 
recitation when expressed naturally and 
gaily, but should not, of course, be forced 
or overdone. Imperfect rhymes are found 
in joy and dy , shade and spread 

What picture can you see m the flrst 
stanza? What is "our merry wit"? How 
can "the green hill” be said to laugh? 
Describe a grasshopper and draw one if you 
can. How do you know from the poem that 
the sun is shming? What feast is spread on 
the table? "Which is the joUiest line m the 
poem? What does Wdliam Blake mean by 
“painted buds”? 


10. The Echoing Green 

The Sun does arise. 

And make happy the skies ; 
The merry beUs ring 
To welcome the Sprmg, 

The skylark and thrash, 

The birds of the bush. 

Sing louder around 
To the bells’ cheerful sound, 
While our sports shall be seen 
On the Echomg Green. 

Old John with white hair, 
Does laugh away care. 

Sitting under the oak. 

Among the old folk. 

They laugh at our play. 

And soon they all say. 

“Such, such were the joys 
"When we aU, girls and boys. 
In our ybuth-time were seen 
On the Echomg Green ” 
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Till the little ones, wcaiy, 

No more can be merry, 

The sun does descend, 

And our sports have an end. 

Round the laps of their mothers 
Many sisters and brothers, 

Like birds in their nest, 

Are ready for rest. 

And sport no more seen 
On the darkening Green. 

Wdliam Blake. 

Note — Here is another poem full of eager 
life. The sun rises on a warm, spring day. 
Birds sing and bells peal out. Children 
gather on the green for their sports In the 
shade of the trees the old folk sit on benches 
and watch the young at them play At 
length the sun goes down, the children, 
ready for rest, gather round their motlrers’ 
knees, and silence descends on "the darkening 
Green.” 

The short lines of the poem have a 
quickening effect on the rhythm which is 
in accordance with the livelmess of the 
scene described. Blake tells the poem as 
though he were one of the children playing 
The language beautifully suggests country 
sights and sounds — " Echoing Green " ; "birds 
of the bush"; "old John with white hair”, 
"the darkening Green ” In the last stanza 
IS a simile — 

" Many sisters and brothers, 

Like birds in their nest, 

Are ready for rest " 

The poem is cheerful and contented, and 
expresses a child’s enjoyment of freedom m 
the fresh am amid natural surroundings 
The green, or common land, of a village is 
a meadow on which all the mhabitants 
have rights in common. Sometimes they 
pasture cattle on the green In Blake's 
village there were benches m shady spots 
where villagers could gather for a chat and 
to watch the children at play. 

How does the day begin happily in the 
poem? What bmds smg m the sprmg? 


Describe the old folk of the village What 
brings the sports to an end? Tell all you 
know about the green on which the children 
are playing Find Imes which suggest the 
happiness of the children To what are the 
tired children compared? What games 
do you play? 


II. Nurse’s Song 

When the voices of children are heard on the 
green, 

And laughing is heard on the hill. 

My heart is at rest within my breast, 

And everything else is still. 

Then come home, my children, the sun is 
gone down. 

And the dews of night anse , 

Come, come, leave off play, and let us away. 
Till the morning appears in the skies 

No, no, let us play, for it is yet day, 

And we cannot go to sleep , 

Besides m the sky the httle birds fly, 

And the hills are all covered with sheep 

Well, well, go and play till the light fades 
away, 

And then go home to bed. 

The little ones leaped, and shouted, and 
laughed , 

And all the hills echofed. 

Wilhant Blake. 

Note — -This ]olly poem tells of the chil- 
dren’s nurse watching her charges romp in 
the meadow at the foot of the hill. The 
restful surroundmgs and the echo of happy 
laughter fill her heart with peace. At length 
the sun sets and the cold “dews of night” 
form on the grass. Then the nurse calls to 
the children — 

" ' Come, come, leave off play, and let us 
away, 

Till the mornmg appears in the skies ’ ” 



Palm and Mav (Spring) Windmill (A Bird’s Song) 

Snowdrops (Thb Snowdrop) Piper and Lamb (Piping Down the Valleys Wild) 

S— VOL 3 
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The children protest, however, that the 
daylight has not faded, the birds are still 
flying about and "the hiUs are covered with 
sheep." So they are permitted to play a 
Uttle longer. 

The hues have a swing in them and should 
be spoken rather quickly, excepting m the 
case of the last two m the first stanza— 

" My heart is at rest within my breast, 
And everything else is still,” 

Certain words of exclamation and strong 
action need special emphasis— 

" ' Come, come, leave off play’ . 

The little ones leaded, and shouted, and 
laughed" 

The poet paints beautiful pictures for us in 
very simple woids— 


" The morning appears in the skies . . . 

The hills are all covered with sheep " 

Many of the lines have a middle rhyme 
which adds lightness and quickness to the 
music— 

" Besides in the shy the little birds yfy . . . 

Well, well, go and play till the light fades 
away" 

What sounds make the nurse forget her 
cares? What are the children doing? Why 
does the nurse call them home? Write out 
the stanza which tells of the children’s reply. 
How do the children show that they are 
pleased to stay longer? When ought a child 
to go to bed? What happens when "the 
dews of night anse”? Which words rhyme 
with "breast,” "day," “sheep,” "bed"? 
Draw a picture of the children at play. 




Many thousands of years have passed 
away since God said to Noah — “Wliile 
the earth remameth, seedtime and harvest, 
and cold and heat, and summer and winter, 
and day and night shall not cease ” 

Every season has its own beauties, and 
its own pleasures, and its own music. The 
best of it is, that m the course of the year 
they all come round — spring, summer, 
autumn, winter — so that we do not get 
tired of any one of them, 

" We should tire of Spring if no Summer came. 
We should tire of Summer if it came to 
remam. 

We should tire of Autumn if it came to stay. 
We should tire of Wmter did it not pass 
away 

The year is complete, God made it so. 
With bud, and blossom, and fruit, and 
snow," 

"Bud" for the spring, "blossom” for the 
summer, "fruit” for the autumn, and 
"snow ” for the winter 
Besides their joys, the seasons also bring 
their work. Men sow seed m spnng and 
carry home the harvest m autumn, birds 


and animals busily rear httle families, trees 
and plants manufacture and store up food , 
even insects have their work to do in each 
season as it comes The poems foUowmg 
touch upon many of these things, for no 
detail m nature escapes the eye of the poet, 
Before considering them, however, the 
children may hke to hear a httle story 
which has been told many times in both 
prose and poetry. 

On the edge of a wood stood a large 
anthill, and from spnng time to late autumn 
anybody watchmg the ants would see them 
running to and from the hill m hundreds. 
They would be all hard at work, most of 
them carrying grains of food to be put away 
mto the general larder. A grasshopper stood 
and watched one ant who toiled up the 
mound m the heat of the day, draggmg 
behind him a large piece of cabbage stalk. 
"Are you not tired of ail that hard work? 
Come and play with me instead,” said the 
grasshopper 

" I must not waste time while the weather is 
fine,” rephed the ant "Presently storms will 
come, and then I shall not be able to work." 

“Foolish creature, not to enjoy lifel" 
scoffed the grasshopper 
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The summer and autumn passed away. 
Bitter winds and rain swept through the 
wood and finally came a fall of snow. Not a 
single green leaf could the grasshopper find 
to eat. Numb with cold and very hungry 
he made his way to the anthill and humbly 
begged one of the ants for food 
“ Starving’ Why, what did you do all 
the summer?" cried the ant. 

"In summer I sang all day,” was the 
answer. 

"Well, now you can dance 1 ” replied the 
ant. 

12. Weathers 

I 

This is the weather the cuckoo likes, 

And so do I ; 

When showers betumble the chestnut spikes, 
And nestlings fly 

And the little brown nightingale bills his best, 
And they sit outside at'‘TheTraveller’sRest,” 
And maids come forth spng-muslm drest, 
And citizens dream of the south and west. 
And so do I. 

II. 

This IS the weather the shepherd shuns. 

And so do I ; 

When beeches drip m browns and duns, 

And thresh, and ply, 

And hill-hid tides throb, throe on throe. 

And meadow rivulets overflow. 

And drops on gate-bars hang in a row. 

And rooks in families homeward go, 

And so do I. Thomas Hardy. 



Note — ^Thomas Hardy, the composer of 
this poem, was a famous writer who died 
in 1928 He sings here of two different 
seasons of the year. The first attracts him 
out of doors to listen to the cuckoo and 
nightingale, admire the pretty flowered 
muslm dresses of the gurls, and en]oy a chat 
with wayfarers and labourers sitting outside 
"The Traveller’s Rest ” Such weather 
makes city workers long for their holidays 
on or near the warm south and south-west 
coasts of England. 

In the second stanza the poet pictures 
another season, when beech trees with 
sodden, brown leaves are straining in the 
wind, waves heat storrmly on the shore, 
swollen streams turn meadows into swamps, 
and ramdrops glisten on fences. Then, says 
Hardy — 

" Rooks in families homeward go, 

And so do I " 

The poem has an attractive rhythm. The 
short Imes make pauses m the music and 
contrast with the long, flowing lines, Have 
you ever watched a country dance m which 
the dancers seem to pause between lively 
figures m order to bow and curtsey to their 
partners? The graceful slow actions coming 
in between the runnmg movements create 
a rhythm very hke the rh5d.hiu of this poem. 
The pupils might intone the words on a low 
note and sing through a stanza This will 
help them to realise the beauty of the 
rh3dhm. 

The language is descriptive and often 
alliterative — 

" Showers betumble the chestnut spikes 

The little brown nightingale bills his 
best . . . 

Maids come forth sprig-muslin drest . . . 

Hill-hid tides throb, throe on throe ” 

The open vowels in the second stanza — 
flow, row, go — ^have a melancholy sound in 
them "Dun " is a dark greysh brown, the 
colour of a mouse’s coat. To "thresh and 
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ply” IS to beat the air and bend. To "throb, 
throe on throe” is to beat continuously 
as if in pain> 

Which season is described in the first 
stanza? What things does the poet notice 
at this tune of the year? What does “spng- 
mushn drest ” mean ? Tell in your own words 
what the nightuigale is doing Wiat are 
" chestnut spikes ” ? Which season is described 
in the second stanza? Find words that 
sound exactly as they mean Why does the 
poet wish to be at home? Describe the 
countryside m this season What weather 
do you like? 

(There are blackboard sketches of chestnut 
spikes, a nightingale and rooks on page 265 ) 

13. The Barrel Organ 

Go down to Kew in lilac-time, m lilac-time, 
in lilac-time, 

Go down to Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t far 
from London I), 

And you shall wander hand-m-hand with 
love in summer’s wonderland 
Go down to Kew in hlac-time (it isn’t far 
from London'). 

The cherry-trees are seas of bloom and soft 
perfume and sweet perfume, 

The cherry-trees are seas of bloom (and oh, 
so near to London'); 

And there, they say, when dawn is high and 
all the world’s a blaze of sky. 

The cuckoo, though he’s very shy, will sing 
a song for London. 

The nightmgale is rather rare, and yet they 
say you’ll hear him there. 

At Kew, at Kew, in lilac-time (and oh, so 
near to London ') , 

The linnet and the throstle, too, and after 
dark the long halloo. 

And golden-eyed tu-whit, tu-whoo of owls 
that ogle London. 

For Noah hardly knew a bird of any kind 
that isn’t heard 


At Kew, at Kew, m hlac-time (and oh, so 
near to London'), 

And when the rose begins to pout and all the 
chestnut spires are out. 

You’ll hear the rest without a doubt, all 
chorusmg for London. 

Come down to Kew in lilac-time, in lilac- 
time, in hlac-time, 

Come down to Kew in hlac-time (it isn’t far 
from London'); 

And you shall wander hand-in-hand with 
love m summer’s wonderland; 

Come down to Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t far 
from London!). 

Alfred. Noyes. 



Note. — Mr. Alfred Noyes is a modern 
writer who has composed much fine poetry. 
He has written this poem in such a way 
that you can hear the barrel organ grinding 
out its tune. This effect is cleverly produced 
by the rhythm, the very long lines and the 
constant repetition of phrases, which all 
combine to suggest the mechanical monotony 
of the barrel organ. Let the children tap 
out a few lines, with their right forefingers 
on their left palms, and they will find that 
each line has eight strong beats m it — 

“The night [ingale (is rajther rare, [and yet 
[they say | you’ll hear [him there) ” 

It is not a lively, skipping rhythm. The 
strong beats follow the weak beats and build 
up a rhythm which runs steadily along with- 
out pause or variety in it The regularity 
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of the beat gives us the inclination to dance 
to it, which IS typical of barrel organ music 
The words in the poem paint delightful 
pictures of the lilac, the cherry-blossom, the 
“chestnut spires” and the birds of “sum- 
mer’s wonderland”— 

'' The cherry-trees are seas of bloom and soft 
perfume and sweet perfume 
Goldcn-eyed tu-whit, iu-whoo of owls that 
ogle London ” 

The middle rhymes add to the haunting 
effect of the lepetition. 

(There is a blackboard sketch of a chestnut 
tree on page 265 ) 

Wliy is this song called The Barrel Organ ^ 
What other name could you give it^ What 
do you like about it? Describe the lilac 
Write a line which gives you a picture of 
cherry-blossom Which birds can be heard 
at Kew? What does the poet say about the 
owl? 

14. The Seasons 

January brings the snow, 

Makes our feet and fingers glow 

February brings the ram, 

Thaws the frozen lake again, 

March brings breezes loud and shrill, 
Shakes the dancing daffodil. 

April brings the primrose sweet. 

Scatters daisies at our feet. 

May brings flocks of pretty lambs. 
Skipping by their fleecy dams. 

June brings tulips, lilies, roses, 

Fills the children’s hands with posies. 


August brings the sheaves of corn 
Then the harvest home is borne. 

Warm September brings the fruit. 
Sportsmen then begin to shoot 

Brown October brings the pheasant, 
Then to gather nuts is pleasant. 

Dull November brings the blast, 

Tiien the leaves are whirling fast. 

Chill December brings the sleet, 

Blazing fires and Chnstmas treat. 

Sara Coleridge, 



Note — This poem is a favourite with 
children The stanzas are short, simple and 
easy to memorise They provide us with 
vivid glimpses of the months as they pass — 

" March brings breezes loud and shrill, 
Shakes the dancmg daffodil . . . 

Chill December brings the sleet. 
Blazing fires and Christmas treat ” 

Teachers should be careful not to allow 
the children to lapse into a smg-song 
rendering of the poem No two months are 
alike, and if the pupils enter mto the spirit 
of each m succession they will find that 
there can be a great deal of variety in the 
recitation Much is said in a few words, so 
the stanzas should be spoken rather slowly 
on the whole, and quickened here and there 
according to the sense — 


Hot July brings coolmg showers, 
Apricots and gillyflowers. 


“ Skipping by their fleecy dams . . 
Then the leaves are whirlmg fast.” 
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“Gillyflower” is an old term for clove- 
scented pinks and other flowers similarly 
scented, such as white stock and wallflowers. 
Answer these questions without lookmg 
at the poem. What are the names of the 
months’ What do May, June and October 
bring’ Which words rhyme with ‘‘feet,” 
"pleasant,” "treat”? Which month does 
the poem say is the wettest m the year’ 
When do the leaves fall from the trees’ 
Talk about your favourite month. 

(There is a blackboard sketch of a pheasant 
on page 265 ) 

15. PUK-WUDJIES 

They live ’neath the curtain 
Of fir woods and heather, 

And never take hurt in 
The wildest of weather, 

But best they love Autumn — she’s brown as 
themselves — 

And they are the brownest of all the brown 
elves; 

When loud smgs the West Wmd, 

The bravest and best wind. 

And puddles are shinmg in all the cart 
ruts, 

They turn up the dead leaves, 

The russet and red leaves, 

Where squirrels have taught them to look out 
for nuts I 

The hedge-cutters hear them 
Where berries are glowmg. 

The scythe circles near them 
At time of the mowmg. 

But most they love woodlands when Autumn's 
winds pipe. 

And all through the cover the beechnuts are 
ripe. 

And great spiky chestnuts. 

The biggest and best nuts. 

Blown down in the ditches, fair windfalls he 
cast, 

And no tree begrudges 
The little Puk-Wudjies 
A pocket of acorns, a handful of mast. 


So should you be roaming 
Where branches are sighing. 

When up in the gloammg 
The moon-wrack is flying, 

And hear through the darloiess, again and 
again. 

What’s neither the wind nor the spatter of 
rain — 

A flutter, a flurry, 

A scuffle, a scurry, 

A bump like the rabbits’ that bump on the 
ground, 

A patter, a bustle 
Of small things that rustle. 

You’ll know the Puk-Wud]ies are somewhere 
around I 

Patrick R. Chalmers. 



Note — Here we have a delightful song 
about the Uiitle People whom we call fairies, 
or gnomes, or pixies, or goblins, or elves. 
These brown elves love the autumn best 
because they can then easily hide away 
among the brown leaves 

In the poem are many words which the 
poet has specially chosen to help us to hear 
certam sounds, such as — "a flutter, a flurry, 
a scuffle, a scurry, a patter, a bustle of 
small things that rustle, a bump like the 
rabbits’ that bump on the ground ” " Mast ” 
IS the fruit of the beech, oak and other 
forest trees. The "moon-wrack” is thm, 
fiymg clouds that often sweep across the 
moon's face in stormy weather Inside the 
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spiky cover of the horse chestnut fruit are 
the smooths brown nuts which boys like 
to collect and thread on long strings 
The poem makes a jolly recitation. It 
ueeds vigorous speaking where the words 
suggest noise and animation — 

“ The wildest of weather . . 

When loud sings the West Wind, 

The bravest and best wind, 

The biggest and best nuts, 

Blown down in the ditches, . . 

The last stanza might be partly whispered, 
as there is a suggestion of mystery in the 
picture of the ghostly, moonlit wood " where 
branches are sighing ” Suitable emphasis 
should be given to the onomatopoetic words 
in this stanza. 

What do the Puk-Wudjies find in the 
woods? How will you know when the 
Puk-Wud]ies are somewhere around? Which 
lines in this poem make you thmk of autumn? 
Why are the Puk-Wudjies safe from storms? 
Describe these Little People. What does the 
west wind of autumn do for them? Tel! of 
any other names by which the Puk-Wudjies 
are known. What have you read about them 
elsewhere? 

16 Etched in Frost 

The com is down, 

The stocks are gone, 

The fields are brown. 

And the early dawn 
Grown slowly behind 
Where the mountams frown, 

And a thin white sun 
Is shivering down 

There isn’t a leaf, 

Nor anything green. 

To aid belief 

That summer has been; 

And the puffed-up red-breast 
(Ball 0' Grief) 

Hops at the window 
For relief. 


The cows are in byre. 

The sheep in fold. 

The mare and the sire 
Are safe from cold ; 

The hens are sheltered. 

In wood and wire, 

And the sheep-dog snoozes 
Before the fire. 

The farmer can grm, 

And rub his hands. 

For his crops are in 
From the resting lands ; 

And his wheat is stored 
In the oaken bin, 

And his buxom wife 
Makes merry within 

James Stephens. 



Note , — This poem gives us pictures of the 
winter season — pale sunshine, bare garden, 
"puffed-up red-breast” at the window, 
animals safely housed from wind and wet, 
the sheep-dog stretched in front of the fire, 
and the farmer’s wife making all comfortable 
within doors. 

The short lines draw attention to each 
brief statement, thus emphasising the details 
m the pictures, just as frost reveals the tiny 
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particulars of hedgerows and fences on which " Stocks” are bundles, or sheaves of 
it lies In the beautiful descnption of the grain; a "byre "is a cow house, the "mare” 
wintry dawn, it is said to be "growing/' is the female horse, and the "sire" is the 
as if it were alive , the mountains are spoken male 

of as a person with a frownmg face, and Who is "Ball o' Grief Why does the 
the sun is a being also, thin, white and farmer grin? What is the meaning of 
shivering. This description is an example of “resting lands’’^ Write down lines describing 
the figure of rhetoric called petsomficadon the garden in winter Of what animals does 
Notice the pretty name given to the robin— the poem speak? How do they spend the 
"Ball o’ Grief’’— who IS looking for food on winter? Describe a sheep-dog What do 
the window sill yon think yourself about winter? 
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EGBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 



17. Requiem 

Under the wide and starry sky, 

Dig the grave and let me he 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 

And I laid me down with a will. 

This be the verse you grave for me: 
Here he hes where he longed to be, 

Home IS the sailor, home from sea, 

And the hunter home from the hill 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

One of the best of the great men who 
wrote poems for children was Robert Louis 
Stevenson He was born at Edinburgh in 
the year 1850 His father was an engineer 
who had to look after the hghthouses on the 
coasts of Scotland, and to see that they were m 
good order. Robert was a very dehcate child, 
and was never well enough to go to school for 
many weeks together, so he often went with 
his father on his journeys to the lighthouses. 

Robert wanted to be an engineer like his 
father, hut he was not strong enough He 
became a lawyer, but he spent most of his 
time m readmg and writing. Whenever he 
read a fine book, he would copy out the best 
passages m a notebook that he carried in 
one of his pockets Then he would try hard 
to write somethmg as good in another little 
book, that he earned in the pocket on the 
other side of his jacket In time Stevenson 


became a great author, and wrote essays 
and stories and poems Latei on, you will 
enjoy reading his stories of Treasure Island, 
Kidnapped, and others. His poems for boys 
and girls were published in a small volume 
called A Child’s Garden of Verses 

Stevenson spent a very large part of his 
life in travellmg in search of good health 
He suffered greatly, but although he was 
always delicate and ailing, he was ever 
bnght and cheeiful and brave At last he had 
to leave England and go to a warmer land 
On Christmas Day, 1889, he landed on the 
little island of Samoa, in the South Seas 
Here he settled down and became a sort of 
chief The natives loved him very much, 
and would do anything for him 

When he died, in 1894, sixty sturdy natives 
carried his body to the top of a lofty peak, 
where he had wished to be buried, and there 
they left him to rest, with the Pacific Ocean 
at his feet On one side of his tomb, on a 
bronze plate, is this passage from the story 
of Ruth, which IS told in the Bible 

“ Whither thou goest, I will go. 

And where thou lodgest, I will lodge , 

Thy people shall be my people, and 
Thy God my God , 

Where thou diest, will I die. 

And there will I be buried “ 
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At the Iiead of this chapter is the Requiem 
which Stevenson wrote himself, and which 
IS engraved on the opposite side of his tomb. 

Reqtnejn is a Latin word meaning Rest) 
it was the first word of the Latin hymn sung 
to bid farewell to the dead, — " May God give 
you rest 1 ” 

E. L S. (as he is often called) was tall and 
thin, with darlc hair and wonderful brown 
eyes He was a very charming man, and 
everybody who knew him loved him, and 
so do many who have read his books and 
poems. 

i8. Foreign Lands 

Up into the cherry tree 
Who should clirah but little me? 

I held the trunk with both my hands 
And looked abroad on foreign lands 

I saw the next-door garden he. 

Adorned with flowers, before my eye, 
And many pleasant places more 
That I had never seen before 

I saw the dimpling river pass 
And be the sky’s blue looking-glass, 

The dusty roads go up aud down 
With people tramping in to town. 

If I could find a higher tree 
Farther and farther I should see. 

To where the grown-up river slips 
Into the sea among the ships. 

To where the roads on either hand 
Lead onward into fairy land, 

\Wicre all the children dine at five. 

And all the playthings come alive 

Robert Louts Stevenson 

Note . — One day an adventurous small boy 
climbed up mto his father’s cherry tree, and, 
clinging to the trunk with both hands, peered 
about in all directions This was little 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s first view of 
“foreign lands,” He could see the whole of 
the garden next door and other gardens 


beyond, all new and strange. Far away he 
saw the blue thread of the river and the 
dusty highways with travellers passing up 
and down them What lay beyond^ "If I 
could find a higher tree to climb,’’ he thought, 
“I might catch sight of ships on the sea, and 
roads leading into fairy land i ” 

After reading the poem through once or 
twice, the pupils should cover them eyes 
with their hands for a while and imagine 
themselves in the httle boy’s place Then 
perhaps they will gradually come to realise 
the cleverness and beauty of the description. 
What would they notice first ^ The bright 
colours in the neighbourmg garden, "adorned 
with flowers,” as the poet says The distant 
view he pictures m another beautiful phrase — 
“The dimpling river” — so-called because it 
IS a baby stream with tiny waves on it, 
reminding him perhaps of the dimples in a 
baby’s fat cheeks and limbs. He calls the 
river, “The sky’s blue looking-glass," which 
IS a metaphor, suggesting a comparison 
between the river and a mirror. How 
wearily long the highways seem to a child I 
Stevenson gives us that impression in his 
lines about them — 

“ The dusty roads go up and down 
With people tramping in to town." 

From a higher tree he would see the end of 
the little stream, where, “a grown-up 
river,” it “slips into the sea among the 
ships ’’ 

The most thrilling sight of aU, however, 
he keeps to the last, because it is so very 
far away — the entrance to fairy land, where 
"all the playthings come alive ’’ 

From this study of the poem two things 
stand out clearly — the poet’s gift of imagina- 
tion, to see thmgs through the eyes of a 
child; and his mastery of beautiful phrases. 

Five o’clock would seem an odd time for 
dmner in these days, but it was not an 
uncommon time when Stevenson was a 
child. 

Why does the poet call this poem "Foreign 
Lands"'* What are the strange things that 
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happen in fairy land^ If he had climbed 
a higher tree what would he have seen? If 
you put your head near the water of a 
"dimpling river’’ what will you see? Write 
down Imes and words that sound pleasant 
when you say them What does the river 
do when it “grows up”? Winch words 
rhyme with “five,” “hands," “eye”? 

19 From a Railway Carriage 

Faster than fames, faster than witches. 
Bridges and houses, hedges and ditches ; 

And, charging along like troops in a battle. 
All through the meadows the horses and cattle : 
AU of the sights of the hill and the plain 
Fly as thick as driving ram ; 

And ever agam, m the wmk of an eye. 

Painted stations whistle by. 

Here is a child who clambers and scrambles. 
All by himself and gathering brambles, 

Here is a tramp who stands and gazes , 

And here is the green for stringing the daisies' 
Here is a cart run away in the road 
Lumping along with man and load; 

And here is a mill and there is a river: 

Each a glimpse and gone for ever ' 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

Note. — In this poem Stevenson shows us 
pictures of aU the thmgs of which we catch 
glimpses when we are looking out of a 
railway carriage window as the tiain rushes 
along, 

“ Bridges and houses, hedges and ditches , . , . . 

And here is a mill and there is a river 

Each a glimpse and gone for ever ' ” 

The poem has a galloping rhythm. It 
should he read with a swing, or the train 
wiU not go "Faster than fairies, faster than 
witches ” In olden days, people beheved 
that witches were old women who rode 
through the air on broomsticks 

The poet points out so many things 
followmg quickly on one another that he 
makes us feel the breathless haste of the 


journey. He gives us ]ust the outstanding 
features of each object as it leaps into sight, 
choosmg picturesque words to enable us to 
see it vividly “In the wink of an eye,” he 
says, “Painted stations whistle by”, a child 
by the roadside “clambers and scrambles”, 
a stretch of green awakens memories of 
daisy chains ; and a runaway cart goes 
"Lumping along with man and load.” Two 
fine similes add to the beauty of the language 
The startled horses and cattle scatter 
through the meadows, “Charging along kke 
troops in a battle”', and the different sights 
fly past the window "as thick as driving 
rain” “River” and “ever” are imperfect 
rhymes. 

Name all the thmgs that can be seen from 
a railway carriage window. How fast do the 
stations whistle by? How fast do the houses 
fly by? What does the poet say about the 
horses and cattle m the meadows? Find 
words which sound like their meanings. 
Why should you recite this poem quickly? 
What are witches? What do you remember 
about riding in a train? 


20. The Summer Sun Shone Round 
Me 

The summer sun shone round me; 

The folded valley lay 
In a stream of sun and odour 
That sultry summer day. 

The tall trees stood in the sunlight 
As still as still could be. 

But the deep grass sighed and rustled. 
And bowed and beckoned me. 

The deep grass moved and whispered, 
And bowed and brushed my face ; 

It whispered m the sunshme, 

“ The winter comes apace.” 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Note — The poet lay on the grass in a 
"folded valley” — a valley shut in amongst 
hills — and the sun streamed upon him and 
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around him The weather was "sultry," 
and the air heavy with the "odour" of 
warm foliage Not a leaf moved on the trees. 
It was a perfect summer’s day, hut its only 
message to the poet was that winter was fast 
approaching 

The music of the poem is slow and quiet 
Notice the first line — "The summer sun 
shone round me." Do you hear how musical 
all these soft s sounds are? An "odour" 
IS "a sweet scent," and "sultry” means 
"warm and close.” "Apace" means 
" quickly." The lines about the deep grass 
are very pretty, you can easily picture 
it sighing, rustling, whispering, bowing, 
brushing 

The poem should be said softly and 
dreamily, with gentle emphasis on the 
onomatopoetic words The line — "As still 
as Still could be" — should he very slow 
indeed and almost whispered, 

Can yon name some musical words that 
give the sound made by trees ^ By birds? 
What did the grass whisper? What could 
the poet see in the "folded valley"? Pick 
out all the words describing the movements 
of the grass. How do you tlunk the poet was 
feeling? What kind of message was he 
given? WTite down a line that you think 
IS musical. 


21. I Will Make You Brooches 

I will make you brooches and toys for your 
deliglit 

Of bird-song at morning and star-shine at 
night 

I will make a palace fit for you and me 

Of green days in forests and blue days at 
sea 

I will make my kitchen, and you shall keep 
your room, 

Where white flows the river and hnght blows 
the broom. 

And you shall wash your linen and keep your 
body white 

In rainfall at morning and dewfall at night. 


And this shall be for music when no one else 
is near. 

The fine song for smging, the rare song to 
hear. 

That only I remember, that only you admire, 
Of the broad road that stretches and the 
roadside fire. 

RobeH Louis Stevenson 

Note . — In this poem we read of the poet's 
love for life m the open air He promises all 
sorts of pleasant things if we wiU only go 
with him along the "broad road” and leave 
the houses behind. Among his treasures are 
the songs of the birds, starhght, the green 
shade of forests, blue seas, camping beside 
the river on a heath yellow with broom, and 
singmg songs of life on the open road, He 
does not care for crowds and noise. He 
enjoys the "fine" and "rare" song which 
no one but his companion would "admire. 
The swing of the rhythm and the beautiful 
phrasing of the poem make its music 
delightful. Let the children consider these 
phrases, closmg their eyes and trying to 
picture the scenes — "bnght blows the 
broom", "green days m forests”, "blue 
days at sea”; "white flows the river”; 
"dewfall at night.” Ask them to think 
which would be best expressed cheerfully, 
dreamily, quickly, quietly or slowly, and let 
mdmdual children give their renderings to 
the class. The poem has been set to music by 
more than one composer, and the pupils would 
doubtless like to hear it sung if possible. 

"Broom” is a shrub that grows on heaths 
and moorland Its flower is like that of a 
pea, but bnght yeUow in colour, and its 
leaves are covered with sflky hairs 
What shall we have instead of brooches 
and toys? Where will our grand palace be? 
Where will our kitchen be? What shall we 
have for music? Whom have you seen with 
a "roadside fire”? How do you know that 
the poet likes a quiet life? Wnte down a hne 
which IS full of colour. Why do you think 
composers have chosen this poem to set to 
music? What do you see where "bright 
blows the broom”? 
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FAIRIES 



‘‘ Where the bee sucks there suck I, 

In a cowshp’s bell I he. 

There I couch when owls do cry. 

On the bat’s back I do fly 
After summer, merrily. 

Merrily, merrily shall I live now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the 
bough ” 


So sings Ariel, the fairy servant of a 
magician in Shakespeare's play, The Tempest 
Shakespeare’s fairies are the daintiest crea- 
tures imaginable. They are very playful. 
They chase “with pnntless foot’’ the ebbing 
tide on the sand and flee from it when it 
returns. They make verdant fairy rings by 
dancing their "merry roundels’’ in the 
moonlight As the ground becomes parched 
under their feet. Puck refreshes it with 
sprmklings of dew, thus makmg it g;reener 
than ever. 

The fairies of Shakespeare’s poetry are 
also gifted with magic powers. They can 
unloose the wmds, raise tempests, darken 
the sun, call forth thunder and lightnmg and 
"pluck up the pme and cedar.” On one 
occasion they turn into a pack of hounds and 
hunt out of a cave some bad men who are 
plannmg to rob and kiU an innocent person, 

Ariel hunself is a dainty and delightful 
httle being. To please his master he is ready — 


... 

to swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
On the curl’d clouds ” 


He changes himself into a water nymph and 
into a terrible harpy when required; or he 
becomes invisible — a “calhng shape,” a 
‘‘beckoning shadow’’ and an “airy tongue ” 
Then, if mortals are kind, he warns them of 
danger and they follow the sound of his 
songs mto safety. Should they be evildoers, 
however, he delights m densmg punish- 
ments which make them howl with fnght 
and pain. He terrifies two wicked men by 
roaring “like a whole herd of lions,” and 
afterwards leads them through "tooth’d 
briers, sharp furzes, pricking goss and 
thorns,” into a stagnant pool, where they 
dance in mud, bespattered to their chins. 
He can play heavenly music on pipe and 
tabor, and though “of air” feels pity 
for men m distress His master calls 
him a quamt and delicate spirit ; and 
when at length he frees him from afl 
service, Ariel smgs the happy song quoted 
above. 

In the poems following, other poets sing 
about the fairies, and tell us still more of 
these dehghtful little people 


22. The Fairy Queen 

Come follow, follow me. 

You fairy elves that be. 

Which circle on the green ; 

Come follow Mab, your queen. 
Hand in hand let’s dance around. 
For this place is fairy ground. 
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Wlien mortals are at rest, 

And snoring in their nest, 

Unheard and unespied, 

Through keyholes we do glide; 

Over tables, stools and shelves. 

We trip it with onr fairy elves 

And if the house be foul 
With platter, dish or howl. 

Upstairs we nimbly creep. 

And find the sluts asleep’ 

There we pinch their arms and thighs; 
None escapes, nor none espies. 

But if the house be swept. 

And from uncleanness kept 
We praise the household maid, 

And duly she is paid. 

For we use before we go 
To drop a tester m her shoe. 

Upon a mushroom’s head 
Our tablecloth we spread; 

A grain of rye, or wheat. 

Is manchet, which we eat ; 

Pearly drops of dew we drink 
In acorn cups filled to the brink. 

The grasshopper, gnat, and fly 
Serve for our nunstrelsy , 

Grace said, we dance awhde. 

And so the time beguile , 

And if the moon doth hide her head; 

The glowworm lights us home to bed. 

On tops of dewy grass 
So nimbly do we pass. 

The young and tender stalk 
Ne’er bends when we do walk. 

Yet m the mornmg may be seen 
Where we the night before have been 

Anon 

Note . — The poem contains many old ideas 
which we find in writings of the time of 
Queen Elizabeth At night the fames, 
accompanied by Mab their queen, enter 


people’s houses through the keyholes. They 
swarm “over tables, stools and shelves,’’ 
peering into every corner If they find the 
house dirty, or any plates and dishes not 
washed, they "nimbly creep’’ upstairs and 
pinch the sleepers’ arms and legs. “None 
escapes, nor none espies ’’ ^^en they 
enter a clean and tidy house, however, 
they "drop a tester’’ in the housemaid’s 
shoe before leaving Afterwards they hold a 
feast, usmg mushrooms for tables and acom- 
cups for drinking "pearly drops of dew” 
When "grace after meat” has been said they 
fall to dancing, and finally go home to bed 
by the light of the moon or the glowworm 
The tiny, unsubstantial forms of the little 
people are gracefully suggested in the poem — 

" Through keyholes wc do glide . , . 
On tops of dewy grass 
So nimbly do we pass. 

The young and tender stallc 
Ne’er bends when we do walk ” 
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How damty, too, must be the dancing 
where— 

" The grasshopper, gnat and fly 
Serve for our minstrelsy." 

The short lines of the stanzas make for 
spiightliness, the two longer ones at the 
ends introduce variety into the music, and 
harmoniously slow down each stanza to its 
conclusion. Some of the words are old- 
fashioned. A "tester" was sixpence, and 
“manchet” was the name given to fine 
white bread. "Sluts” were untidy women 
"Foul” and "bowl"; "go” and "shoe"; 
"fly” and "minstrelsy” are imperfect 
rhymes. In these days we should say, 
"You fairy elves who circle on the green,” 
instead of "which circle on the green”; 
and "we glide” and "we walk" instead of 
"we do glide” and "we do walk.” 

What IS the name of the Fairy Queen? 
How do fames enter a room? What do 
fairies do to maids who are dirty and untidy? 
What do fairies eat and drink? Describe the 
kind of music that the grasshopper, gnat and 
fly would make. What is the meaning of 
"elves which circle on the green"? How 
can you tell in the morning where fairies 
have been the night before? How do fairies 
find their way home to bed? Which words 
rhyme with "awhile,” "espies,” "maid”? 
Write down words from the poem which 
are not now m common use. 


23 Fairies in Winter-Time 

Deep down near the hidden roots 
Of the oldest trees 

There the sqmrrels hoard their nuts. 
And the kindest bees 
Sometimes leave a honey-comb . . . 

What d'you think that’s for? 

Why ... of course it’s meant to be 
Just a Fames' Store 1 

For the Fames feast and dance 
And they hold their Court 

T— VOL, 3 


Just the same when nights are long 
As when nights are short. 

Just the same through frosty cold 
As in summer weather. 

They’ve a winter hidey home 
Where they live together. 

All the squirrels know the spot : 

All kind bees as well 
But they will not breathe a word. 
None of them will tell 
Still . . I’ve got a secret plan . , 
When it starts to snow 
I shall track the Fairies’ feet 
And then I shall know! 

Eihel Talbot. 


Note . — In this 
poem the writer tells 
us how the fames 
find food in wmter. 

They are supplied by 
the squirrels and bees 
with nuts and honey-comb, and they keep 
a little store— 

“ Deep down near the hidden roots 
Of the oldest trees.” 

In winter fames live all together in a "hidey 
home" and hold their dances as in summer, 
but only the squirrels and the kindest bees 
know where to find them The poet, how- 
ever, has a "secret plan” for finding out 
the fairies’ wmter quarters. This she 
divulges at the end of the poem. 

The children should recite the poem in 
a natural, conversational tone, bringing 
out the meaning of such words as 
"deep down,” "frosty cold,” "breathe a 
word,” "secret plan,” "wmter hidey 
home.” 

Who are the fairies’ friends? How do 
they help the fairies in winter? What do 
the fairies call their winter house? What 
food do they eat? How do they spend the 
long winter nights? Which words describe 
wmtry weather? What is the poet s secret 
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plan”? When arc nights short’ When are 
nights long’ Why are the bees called 
“kind"? 

24. Tun Fairy at the Zoo 

A darling Fairy went 
A- visiting the Zoo. 

She paid a shilling bit 
And then they let her through 
And then she went the rounds 
And visited each beast 
That lives within the grounds — 

The largest and the least 

She saw the Wolves pace up 
And down inside their cage 
She watched the Monkeys laugh 
And then stop short and rage • 

She saw the Lion King 
Sit still and stare and stare 
As though he hardly saw 
The crowds of people there 

And then — she found a seat 
And ordered tea and buns 
But — though the waitress came 
And brought the nicest ones — 

She couldn’t eat one bit 
Nor drink one sip of tea* 

” Oh dear 1 . " the Fairy sobbed, 

‘T wish those beasts were free!" 

Eihel Talbot 

Note — ^This poem tells of a "darlmg 
fairy” who loved animals and went to the 
Zoo to see them. She paid her ''shilling 
bit " just like a mortal and then visited every 
creature — "the largest and the least," What 
she saw took away all her appetite for tea, 
and left her in tears — 

" ‘ Oh dearl ’ the Fairy sobbed, 

‘ I wish those beasts were freel 

The poem begins eagerly and with spirit. 
In the second stanza, the different characters 
of the animals are shown in their reactions 


to confinement, and the lines should be 
recited with sympathy for each The Wolves, 
used to hunting, pace up and down inside 
their cage; the chattering, lively Monkeys 
laugh and rage alternately, the dignified 
Lion King sits motionless, seeing nothing. 
The alliteration — ‘‘Sit still and stare and 
stare" — emphasises the lion’s dull gaze 
into vacancy The last two lines of the 
poem are an outburst of grief and need to 
be said with feeling The poet repeats one 
bit and one sip — 

" She couldn’t eat one bit 
Nor drink one sip of tea” — 

to intensify the emotion of the kind-hearted 
fairy. 

What kind of Fairy went to the Zoo’ 
What did she see? How did the animals 
behave’ What did the Fairy order for tea’ 
Why could she not enjoy it’ Write down 
what the Fairy said. Why were the animals 
unhappy’ Which line is very slow and sad? 


25. Picnics 

If you go a-picnicking and throw your scraps 
about 

You’ll never see the little folk go mnnmg in 
and out. 

And if you leave your orange-peel aU littered 
on the grass 

You’ll never go to Fairy Land or see the 
fames pass. 

For empty tuis and tangled strmgs 

And paper bags are not the things 

To scatter where a hnnet sings 

So if you go a-picmcking remember you’re a 
guest 

Of all the tmy people, and you’ll really find 
it best 

To leave their ball-room tidy and to clear 
away the mess, 

And perhaps you’ll see a fairy m her newest 
dancing dress 
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But paper bags and broken combs 
Will really wreck the pixie homes 
And frighten all the tiny gnomes. 

But if you go a-picnicking and you are elfin- 
wise 

You’ll maybe hear with fairy ears and see 
with goblm eyes , 

The httle folk will welcome you and they wiU 
open wide 

The hidden doors of Fairy Land, and you will 
pass inside, 

And maybe see a baby fay 
White cradled in a cherry spray 
Although it IS Bank Holiday 

B. E Todd 

Note . — We can all learn lessons from the 
fairy people — to be kind and cheerful, and 
quick to help others This fairy song teUs 
us that fairies wdl never show themselves 
to those untidy, selfish children who leave — 

" Orange-peel all littered on the grass . . . 
Empty tins and tangled strings 
And paper bags — ” 

wherever they have been “a-picnickmg ” 
Parties enjoying their food on the grass 
under the blue sky ought to remember that 
they are guests of the fairies, who keep their 
ball-rooms tidy and beautiful, and are 


frightened away by the sight of ugly litter 
A child who is, however, "elfin-wise” — wise 
about the habits and ways of fairies — wdl be 
loved by the fairies, and probably, even on 
a Bank Holiday, invited into Fairy Land, to 
see — ■ 

“ A baby fay 

White cradled m a cherry spray ” 

The music of the poem is light and dancing 
The three short lines all rhyming together at 
the ends of the stanzas are emphatic The 
poem appeals to children, and makes a very 
good recitation, with scope for expression 
and individuality It requires speakmg not 
too quickly but clearly and fluently, so that 
the rhythm is not broken up. The poet has 
found many names for the fairies He calls 
them the "tiny people, pixies, gnomes; 
elves; little folks, and baby fay." A linnet 
IS a httle brown English songbird with a 
crimson chest and forehead 

Where is the baby fay’s cradle hung? 
How small do you think fames are? Where 
are their baU-rooms found? Why should 
you never leave litter about? Write down 
the different names given to fairies in 
the poem. What children are loved by the 
fames? Tell all you know about a hnnet. 
What does the poet say of a Imnet’s song? 
Write out some lines that you would like to 
remember 
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26 The Elfin People Fill The 
Tubes 

I know a solemn secret to keep between our- 
selves — 

I heard it from a sparrow who heard it from 
the elves — 

That always after 2am, before the first 
cock-crow, 

The Elfin people fill the tubes ]ust full to 
overflow. 

The grown-ups do not know it* they put the 
trains to bed. 

And never guess that magic will drive them 
m their stead; 

All day the goblin drivers were hiding in the 
dark 

{If mortals catch a fairy’s eye they take it 
for a spark). 

Elves patter down the subways , they crowd 
the moving stairs, 

From purses full of tiddly-winks they pay 
the clerk their fares , 

A Brownie checks the tickets and says the 
proper things; 

" Come, pass along the car there i Now, ladies, 
mind your wings ' " 

They're never dull like mortals who read 
and dream and doze ; 

The fairies swing head downwards, strap- 
hanging by their toes; 

When Puck is the conductor he also acts as 
host 

And sets them playing Leapfrog or Coach or 
General Post. 

I'd love to travel with them! The sparrow 
says he thinks 

I’d get from here to Golder’s Green for three 
red tiddly-winks ; 

Two yellows pay to Euston, four whites to 
Waterloo , 

Perhaps I’ll go some moonlight night; the 
question is— will you ^ 

Note . — This is an amusing fairy poem very 
much liked by children. It begins as a 
mystery~a “solemn secret ’’ — communicated 


by a sparrow to a child, who divulges it in 
turn to the reader. The secret is that from 
2 am until cockcrow “the elfin people fill 
the tubes.” They drive the trams by magic 
and passengers pay their faies "from purses 
full of tiddly-winks ” A Brownie says, 
"Come, pass along the car there!” and, 
"Now, ladies, mind your wings!” While 
they journey they play at Leapfrog, Family 
Coach and General Post, with Puck for 
conductor and master of the ceremonies, 
None is ever dull or quiet. The sparrow says 
that three red tiddly-winks will take us to 
Golders Green, — 

“ ‘ Two yellows pay to Euston, four whites 
to Waterloo, 

Perhaps I’ll go some moonlight night ; the 
question is — will you 

The recitation of the poem might begin 
in a whisper, gradually growing louder to 
the exciting third and fourth stanzas and 
dying down agam at the end The lines 
should be said quickly and eagerly so as 
not to spoil the flow of the rhythm. The 
alliterative phrasing hastens the smooth 
runnmg — "The Elfin people fill the tubes 
just full to overflow.” In the fourth stanza 
the alliteration mtensifies the sleepiness 
and slows down the pace — "They’re never 
dull bke mortals, who read and dream and 
doze.” Let the children repeat these woids, 
illustrating the sense by the sound — "I 
know a solemn secret”; “elves patter down 
the subways ” (There is a blackboard sketch 
of an elf on page 2S3 ) 

Wliat are "the tubes”? What is the 
"solemn secret”? Who drive the trains? 
What money do the elves use^ Who clips 
the tickets of the elves travcllmg on the 
trains^ What do they do durmg their jour- 
neys^ Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, is the mis- 
chievous, friendly fairy of English folk- 
stones. What does Puck do in this poem^ 
Find a slow and sleepy Ime in the poem. 
Find a line that hurnes along. What is 
your answer to the question at the end^ 
What is the rhyme scheme of the poem? 
(a a; b b.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS POEMS 



27 The Watchmaker’s Shop 

A street m our town 
Has a queer little shop 
With tumble-down walls 
And a thatch on the top ; 
And all the wee windows 
With crookcdy panes 
Are shinmg and winking 
With watches and chains. 

(All sorts and all sizes 
In silver and gold. 

And brass ones and tin ones 
And new ones and old. 

And clocks for the kitchen 
And clocks for the hall. 
High ones and low ones 
And wag-at -the- wall ) 

The watchmaker sits 
On a long-legged seat 
And bids you the time 

Of the day when you meet , 
And round and about him 
There’s ticketty-tock 
From the tiniest watch 
To the grandfather clock. 


I wonder he doesn’t 
Get tired of the chime 
And all the clocks tickmg 
And telling the time , 

But there he goes winding 
Lest any should stop, 

This queer little man 

In the watchmaker’s shop 

From “Fundi," 

Note — K quaint picture of a quaint man 
in a quaint setting is drawn in "The Watch- 
maker’s Shop ’’ This dilapidated little place 
IS thatched, and its tiny windows "with 
crookedy panes’’ display a wonderful assort- 
ment of timepieces. Inside the shop the 
watchmaker sits "on a long-leggM seat” 
surrounded by all kinds of ticking clocks 
which he is continually winding “lest any 
should stop ” The repetition of some of 
the words in the second stanza emphasises 
the prodigality of the display — 

" All sorts and all sizes 
In silver and gold. 

And brass ones and tin ones 
And new ones and old, 

And clocks for the kitchen 
And clocks for tlie hall.” 


^ V-PAR’S COURSE OF ENGLISH 
THIRD YEAK 

..mDle of chmax, Clothes-props I strong c othes-propM who’ll 

In the third stanza IS an exainp buy my clothes-props? 

which adds impression to tn. They’re straight as the larch poles and 

preceding it_ knotted like staves, 


“ And round and about him 
There’s ticketty-tock 
From the tintest wdic 

To the grandfather clock 


knotted like staves, 

I cut them from woodlands far out in the 
country 

Where dryads sigh softly like far distant 
waves 


To the granajainor 

Lavender! sweet lavender! who 11 buy my 

Notice the nunmatonoetic phrases— wag lavender? 

at - the --Wall ” " ticketty - tock ” — an ^ scented bottles on each purple spike, 

metaphor— ’ I picked them from gardens all blazes of 


‘ ' All the wee windows 
Are shining and winking 


suggesting that they are 

"bid" or "pass the time o f 

change greetings and fnen^y stanza? 

What IS described m the 
What are the windows doing? 
mside of the shop What kmda of docks 
are there? Why is the matchmaker a 

queer little man”? describes 

exactly as they mean. YTudi worn 

te of the f k ™ of 

IS a grandfather clock hkei' wna 
clock would you like for yourself. ( 

IS a blackboard sketch of a wag-at-the-wall 
on page 283 ) 


colour, 

Where eager-eyed pixies seek honey they like. 

Come early, young masters, with me to the 
pastures, 

The woodlands and gardens, to play at your 
ease. 

You’ll there find the fairies, the elves and the 
dryads, 

Who merrily caper and prance as they 
please. 

By permission 



28. HaWKEBS 

Mushiooms! fresh mushrooms' who’U buy 

my mushrooms? . , 

They’re white as a lily “ ters wL 

I gathered them early when roosters were 

And fSes were prancing h? last giddy whirl. 

Basketsl fine baskets 1 who’ll buy my 
baskets? 

They’re light as the feathers but strong as 

the trees, , . 4.1,,. 

I made them from withies which grow by the 
river, ,, 

Where water-sprites’ singmg floats soft on 
the breeze. 


Note — ^This poem should he said m a clear, 
ringing voice, rather slowly; for hawkers 
have to make their voices carry and they 
move slowly along as they cry their wares 
The rh3d;hm has a long, slow swing in it to 
suit the pace of the hawker. AU the men 
spoken of in the poem have attractive goods, 
and still more attractive are the places 
whence they come — the haunts of fairy folk. 
The mushroom hawker is rifluig the meadows 
at cockcrow, before the fairies have ceased 
dancing. The basket vendor cuts his withies 
from the home of the waler-spntes The 
seller of clothes-props visits the country 
woods and is familiar with the dryads. The 
lavender merchant catches sight of pixies 
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in his scented gardens Hawkers are 
evidently the men with whom to go to 
meadows, woodlands and gardens in search 
oi fairies 

The language of the poem is rich in 
similes — "white as a My"; "pink as a 
pearl"; "light as the feathers"; "strong 
as the trees ” ; " straight as the larch poles " ; 
"knotted like staves", dryads sigh softly 
"like far distant waves" "Withies” are 
tough, flexible branches of willow or osier, 
used for basket making and binding bundles 
of wood; "staves" are walking sticks, 
"larch poles" are the straight trunks of 
larch trees; "dryads” are wood nymphs, 
semi-divine maidens who inhabit trees, 
"water-sprites, pixies and elves" are 
all fairy beings (There are blackboard 
sketches of a dryad and a mushroom on 
page 283.) 

What goods are the hawkers trying to 
selP Wnte a line which desenbes the mush- 
rooms. Write a line describing the baskets 
Which words are used for the last dance of 
the fairies? What are fames living by the 
river called? What is a dryad? Write two 
lines with colour in them, What can the 
hawkers show hoys who go with them? 


29. My Dog 

Have you seen a little dog anywhere about? 

A raggy dog, a shaggy dog, who’s always 
looking out 

For some fresh mischief which he thinks he 
really ought to do 

He’s very likely, at this minute, biting some- 
one's shoe 

If you see that little dog, his tail up in the 
air, 

A whirly tail, a curly tail, a dog who doesn’t 
care 

For any other dog he meets, not even for 
himself, 

Then hide your mats, and put your meat 
upon the top-most shelf. 


If you see a little dog, barking at the 
cars, 

A raggy dog, a shaggy dog, with eyes like 
twinkling stars, 

Just let me know, for though he’s bad, as 
bad as bad can be, 

I wouldn’t change that dog for all the 
treasures of the sea! 

E Lewis. 

Note —This is a jolly poem with a spirited 
rhythm and an air of happy irresponsibility. 
It is a favourite with children, who are 
generally interested in animals. Here they 
have the story of a very naughty little dog. 
He is "a raggy dog, a shaggy dog,” always 
on the look-out for mischief. He bites shoes 
and mats, barks at the traffic and runs off 
with the meat He has no fears for himself 
and cares nothing for any other dog in the 
world, hut patters about — • 

“ His tail up in the air, 

A whirly tail, a curly tail"— 

and his eyes "like twinkling stars ’’ 

This poem is a delightful word picture. 
The dog IS brought into being by vmd 
phrases like the deft strokes of a black and 
white artist. Notice how the essential 
characteristics are summed up m — "tail up 
in the air"; "biting someone's shoe"; 
"barkmg at the cars"; "hide your mats’’ 
Some lines are humorous — 

" A raggy dog, a shaggy dog— 

A whirly tail, a curly tail.” 

The repetition in the last stanza emphasises 
the naughtiness of the small dog— "He’s 
bad, as bad as bad can be ’’ 

Describe the little dog’s appearance. Why 
IS he said to be "as bad as bad can be”? 
What must you do if you see him coining 
into the house? How do you know that the 
poet loves the dog? Tell about any dog 
you know yourself. (There is a blackboard 
sketch of " My Dog ’’ on page 277.) 
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30. Five Eyes 

In Hans’ old Mill his three black cats 
Watch the bins for the thieving rats 
Whisker and claw* they crouch in the mght, 
Their five eyes smouldering green and bright' 
Squeaks from the flour sacks, squeaks from 
where 

The cold wind stirs on the empty stair, 
Squeakmg and scampering, everywhere 
Then down they pounce, now in, now out. 

At whisking tail, and sniffing snout , 

While lean old Hans he snores away 
Till peep of light at break of day. 

Then up he climbs to his creaking mill. 

Out come his cats all grey -with meal — 
Jekkel, and Jessup, and one-eyed Jill. 

Walter de la Mare 

Note — This poem makes a fine recitation 
Read it through, letting the children empha- 
sise the strong beats by tapping on their 
desks. The rhythm conveys an impression 
of jumping or pouncing The word painting 
in the poem is very striking; note the 
colour in the verse — "Their five eyes smoul- 
dering green and bright ” Invite the children 
to listen to the tiny noises echoing inside the 
draughty, silent old building — 

“ Squeaks from the flour sacks, squeaks from 
where 

The cold wind stirs on the empty stair. 
Squeaking and scampering, everywhere.” 

By means of the clever onomatopoetic 
phrasing we both see and hear — 
“Whisking tail, and sniffing snout” — 
and amid all this excitement upstairs we 
are given a glimpse of "lean old Hans” 
peacefully asleep and snoring “till peep of 
light at break of day ” The soft, rich sound 
of the letter j makes the alliteration of the 
last line very musical Let the children re- 
peat these words and phrases trying to show 
their meanings by their sounds — "creaking 
mill,” “thieving rats,” “whisking tail,” 
“sniffing snout,” “snores,” “crouch,” (There 
IS a blackboard sketch of a rat on page 283.) 


What cats live in the old milP Where 
do you find out why there aie only five eyes^ 
Find two words which suggest the sounds 
made by mice running about Which line 
describes the mice themselves? Why are 
the cats "all grey with meal” in the morn- 
ing? Write the name of the poet who 
composed "Five Eyes ” What is the rhyme 
scheme of the poem? What words do you 
know that rhyme with “night”? 


31. W-o-o-o-o-o-ww! 

Away in the forest, all darksome and deep. 

The Wolves went a-hunting when men were 
asleep , 

And the cunning Old Wolves were so patient 
and wise. 

As they taught the young Cubs how to see 
with their eyes. 

How to smell with their noses and hear with 
their ears. 

And what a Wolf hunts for and what a Wolf 
fears. 

Of danger they warned "Cubs, you mustn’t 
go there — 

It’s the home of the Grizzily-izzily Bear ” 
W-o-o-o-o-o-ww ! 

The Cubs in the Pack very soon understood 

If they followed the Wolf law the hunting 
was good. 

And the Old Wolves who’d hunted long 
winters ago, 

Knew better than they did the right way to 

go 

But one sflly Cub thought he always was 
right. 

And he settled to do his own hunting one 
night 

He laughed at the warnmg — said he didn’t 
care 

For the Grizzily-izzily-izzily Bear I 
W-o-o-o-o-o-ww 1 

So, when all his elders were hot on the track, 

"I’m off nowl ” he barked to the Cubs of the 
Pack. 
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“I’ll have some adventures — don’t mmd 
what you say ! ’’ 

A wave of his paw — and he bounded away. 

He bounded away till he came very soon. 

Where the edge of the forest lay white in the 
moon, 

To what he’d been warned of — that terrible 
lair — 

The haunt of the Gnzzily-izzily Bear! 
W-o-o-o-o-o-wwi 

He came . and what happened? Alas' 
to the Pack 

That poor silly Wolf-cub has never come 
back 

And once, in a neat little heap on the ground, 

The end of a tail and a whisker were found, 

Some fur, and a nose-tip — a bristle or two, 

And the kindly old Wolves shook their heads, 
for they knew 

It ivas all of his nice little feast he could spare, 

That Grizzily-izzily-izzily Bear' 
W-o-o-o-o-o-ww I 

Nancy M Hayes 


Note . — This song of the disobedient wolf 
cub and the grizzly bear is a great favourite 
with children, for its quiet morahsmg no 
less than its tragi-comic story. The rh^hm 
has a jolly swing in it as of wolves huntmg 
The humour lies in the expression of the 
obvious — ■ 

How to see with their eyes, 

How to smeU with their noses and hear 
with their ears”, 

in the depiction of the cub as semi-human, 
“A wave of his paw — and he bounded away’’, 
and in the quaint description of his remams — 


" In a neat little heap on the ground, 

The end of a tail and a whisker were found, 
Some fur, and a nose-tip — a bristle or 
two , . . 

It was all of his nice little feast he could 
spare, 

That Gnzzily-izzily-izzily Bear!’’ 

The whole class should join in the howl at 
the end of each stanza. 

A vivid picture can be seen in the words, 
"the edge of the forest lay white in the 
moon." 

A "lair” is a wild beast’s den or lying- 
place, "grizzly” means grey 

What is a large company of wolves called? 
Which words describe the old wolves? How 
did the old wolves teach the cubs to go 
hunting? What warning did they give? Why 
was the disobedient cub "siUy”? Where 
did he go? What happened to him? What 
does the music of the poem resemble? Write 
down some amusing lines. How does the poet 
describe the forest ? Draw a picture of a scene 
m the poem. 

32. Rats 

Rats! 

They fought the dogs, andkiilcd the cats, 
And bit the babies in the cradles, 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats. 
And licked the soup from the cooks’ 
own ladles. 

Split open the kegs of salted sprats. 

Made nests mside men’s Sunday hats. 

And even spoiled the women’s chats, 

By drownmg their speaking 
With shrieking and squeakmg 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 

Into the street the Piper stept, 

Smihng first a little smile. 

As if he knew what magic slept 
In his quiet pipe the while ; 

Then, hke a musical adept. 

To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled. 

And green and blue his sharp eyes twmkled 
Like a candle flame where salt is spnnkled, 
And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered, 
You heard as if an army muttered; 




Dryad (Hawkers) 
Mushroom (Hawkers) 


Elf (The Elfin People Fill The Tubes) 
Wag-at-the-Wall (The Watchmaker's Shop) 
Rat (Five Eyes) 
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And the muttering grew to a grumbling; 

And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumb- 
ling; 

And out of the houses the rats came tumbhng. 
Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, grey rats, tawny rats. 
Grave old plodders, gay young fnskers. 
Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins. 

Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 

Families by tens and dozens. 

Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives— 

Followed the Piper for their lives. 

From street to street he piped advancing. 
And step for step they followed dancing. 
Until they came to the river Weser 

Robert Browning. 

Noie — This is an extract from a poem 
called ‘‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin ” (See 
Class Picture No 154 in the poitfolio ) 

The piper was a clever musician who wore 
a pied suit of clothes He came to the city 
of Hamehn which was overrun with rats, 
and the Mayor and Corporation promised 
him a large sum of money to destroy the 
vermm. The piper then walked “from street 
to street” playing on liis pipe a curious, 
shrill tune which drew all the rats after him. 
He led them to the river Weser, where all 
were drowned save one, who swam to the 
other side and lived to tell the story. When 
the piper returned for his pay, he found 
the Mayor and Corporation unwilling to 
give him the amount promised In a passion, 
“Once more he stept into the street,” and 
this time his strange music drew the children 
in Hamelin from their homes All excepting 
one lame boy followed the piper into a 
magic cavern in the mountain overlookmg 
the city, and were never seen again. Thus 
the people of Hamelin were terribly punished 
for breaking their promise 

The extract makes a splendid recitation 
It IS graphic and full of movement and 


energy. Let the children repeat these 
phrases, trying to make them sound realistic 
— “shrieking and squeaking", “three shrill 
notes", “the grumbling grew to a mighty 
rumbling”, “grave old plodders”, "gay 
young fnskers.” The first ten lines of poetry 
should be spoken quickly and forcibly, the 
voice nsmg to shrillness at “shrieking and 
squeaking ” The second part of the extract 
begins softly and slowly — 

‘‘ As if he knew what magic slept 
In his quiet pipe the while ’ ’ 

It soon quickens, however, and the speaker’s 
voice should grow excited and hurried to suit 
the mad scamper of the rats. By his clever 
enumeration of the different kinds of rats, the 
poet impresses us with their vast numbers, 
and also adds a spice of humour to the tale. 

The rhythm is lively and dancing, and 
though the Imes do not often vary in length, 
the picturesque language and capricious 
arrangement of rhyming lines prevent 
monotony The scene is laid m Germany 
in the year 1376, and the poet suggests an old- 
world and foreign atmosphere by his mention 
of babies in cradles, kegs of salted sprats, and 
cheeses in vats. Notice the vivid siirule — 

“ And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled 

LtAe a candle flame where salt is sprinkled ” 

“Vats” are large tubs, an “adept” is a 
person who knows his business thoroughly, 
“brawny” means stiong, “tawny” is sandy 
or tan-coloured. “Weser” should be pro- 
nounced Vay-zer 

Tell of all the ways in which the rats 
annoyed the people of Hamelin. Which 
words describe the noises that they made? 
What does the poet say about the piper’s 
eyes? Which Ime suggests that the piper 
was a mysterious man? What kmd of 
music attracted the rats? To what is the 
approach of the rats compared? 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE THIRD YEAR’S 
COURSE OF COMPOSITION 



T he course of work for the third year 
foEows on from that given in Volume 
11. and covers a further field of word- 
study, grammar, oral and written composition 
The word-study includes opportunity for 
abundant dictionary work, further practice 
in the use of s 5 monyms and opposites, the 
insertion and choice of appropriate words 
in sentences, and the marking of stressed 
syUables The advantages of introduemg 
children at this stage to the use of the 
dictionary cannot be over-estimated. It 
affords constant practice for them to io 
someth mg for themselves, when the pre- 
liminary difficulties attendmg its use have 
been conquered it is a real source of pleasure 
to the majonty of the pupils, and there is 
no better means of helpmg them to enrich 
their vocabulary Many cheap, abbreviated 
dictionaries printed in bold t}q)e are now 
available for school use. 

The simple grammatical definitions of the 
noun, verb, adjective, adverb and pronoun, 
have not been repeated, any revision of 
these terms bemg best made from the lessons 
which deal with them separately m Volume 
II The teacher will naturally emphasise 
or limit the grammatical terminology in the 
third year at discretion. 


In this year’s course of composition 
special emphasis is laid upon sentence 
building from phrases, rather than from 
single words, with the aim of giving the 
pupil a wider range of vocabulary to assist 
him in his own compositions Plenty of 
practice is also given in the framing of 
complex sentences by the use of conjunc- 
tions The composition work lias been 
limited to subjects with which the pupil 
is already familiar, both from the reading 
and from oral discussion It is strongly 
recommended that the salient words and 
phrases required for the composition should 
be discussed, selected and written on 
the blackboard before the children begin 
their writing. Skeleton stones, telegrams, 
messages, directions and descriptions form a 
large part of the exercises on composition, 
as weU as purely imaginative work. Oral 
composition still continues to hold an im- 
portant place in the year's work. Wntten 
drill, too, should be regularly practised at 
the beginning of a writing lesson Whenever 
opportunity occurs let the children write 
simple messages, for it is only by continued 
daily practice in writing that the children 
will become reasonably proficient with their 
pens. 
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1.— THE GIANT CORMORAN 



Introduction 

T he following passage will funnsh a 
simple model for other imaginative 
descriptions of people. Throughout 
the description the emphasis is laid upon 
the size of the giant. In the opening sen- 
tence we are told that he was huge, the 
foUowing sentence gives his dimensions 
His crossmg the sea, eating six people at a 
sitting, carrying numbers of cattle, sheep 
and pigs, all serve to illustrate his enormous 
proportions, and the children must be led 
to appreciate the manner in which this 
point is brought out Before beginning their 
own attempts at description the chddren 
must grasp the fact that they must have 
m their own minds a clear picture of the 
person. They must then present their 
picture boldly and in detad so that their 
words convey as far as possible just what 
they see Their openmg sentences must 
bring out the mam feature of the person. 
They must be framed to avoid aU vague, 
terms, slang and exaggerations, and aim 
to select words which exactly lit the meanmg 
they wish to convey. Constant practice 
in the choice of words is necessary to enrich 
their vocabulary and to give training in 
discrimmation Compansons and similes 
are often useful in descriptive work, some 


exercises on these forms of speech are also 
given m this lesson. 

A blackboard sketch of the giant with 
Ills prey hanging from his belt is given on 
page 295. 

Reading 

In those days the Mount of St. Michael, 
m Cornwall, was the fastness of a huge giant 
whose name was Cormoran. 

He was full eighteen feet in height, some 
three yards about his middle, of a grim 
fierce face, and he was the terror of the 
countryside He lived in a cave amidst 
the rocky Mount, and when he desired food 
he would wade across the tides to the main- 
land and furnish himself with aU that came 
1x1 his way The poor folk and the rich 
folk alike ran out of their houses and hid 
themselves when they heard the swush-swash 
of his big feet in the water; for if he saw 
them he would think nothing of broiling 
half-a-dozen or so of them for breakfast. 
As it was, he seized their cattle by the score, 
carrying off half-a-dozen fat oxen on his 
back at a time, and hangmg sheep and pigs 
to his waistbelt like bunches of dbp-candles. 
Now this had gone on for long years, and the 
poor folk of Cornwall were in despair, for none 
could put an end to the giant Cormoran. 
Flora Annie Steel. Jack the Giant Killer. 
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Oral Work 

What is the first word used to describe 
the giant? 

Would he have stood as high as the class- 
room ceiling^ 

It you Imked hands, how many of you 
would it have taken to encircle the giant’s 
waist? 

What is another name for a fasinesi,^ 

Where did the giant make his house? 

What did he do when he was hungry? 

How did the people of the countryside 
know that he was coming? 

What caused the sound of swish-swash'^ 

Why did Cormoran not drown when he 
was crossing the sea? 

How many people could the giant eat for 
breakfast? 

What IS another name for caiile'^ 

How did Cormoran carry the cattle? 

How did he carry the sheep? 

What do you think he did with the cattle 
and sheep? 

How many sheep do you think he ate for 
dinner? 

When you eat sheep how much do you 
buy, and by what name do you call the meat? 

How do you know that the giant must 
have been very big and strong? 

Why were the people of the country in 
despair'^ 

Written Work 

I. Dictation. 

Dictate from the "Reading” the passage 
beginning "The poor folk Uiid the rich 
folk" to "bunches of dip-candles.” 

n. Selection of appropriate words. 

Write on the blackboard but do not under- 
line the italicised words : 

1. This woke the giant, who (ran, tripped, 

rushed, trudged) m a rage out of his 
cave. 

2. On came the giant at full speed (crying, 

bawling, sa5ung, remarking), at the 
top of his voice, "Make way, there I ” 

U— VOL 3 


3. The monster’s look was (very, rather, 
exceedingly, most) fierce 

4 Jack was (surprised, terrified, frightened, 
disturbed) to find himself in the 
dutches of the giant, and to see the 
courtyard of the castle strewn with 
men's bones 

5. The children came to a (nice, magni- 
ficent, big, lovely) mansion where 
dukes and duchesses and earls and 
countesses were enjoying themselves 

6 In an instant there appeared one 
of the most (delightful, beautiful, 
pretty, good-looking) princesses ever 
seen 

The children must choose the most appro- 
priate words, which are printed m italics 
for the convenience of the teacher only. 

UI. The use of comparisons m descriptive 
work. 

Write on the blackboard 

1. Tell how a giant is different from a man 

in the following respects {a) in size , 
ib) in face , (c) in the place where he 
lives, {d) in what he eats; {e) in 
how he gets his food, (/) in how he 
crosses the sea 

2. Imagine a tiny flower fauy and tell in 

the same way as in Exercise i how 
she IS different from a girl. 


2.— SYNONYMS AND OPPOSITES 

Introduction 

T he following exercises are similar 
to those of the previous year, though 
more advanced m character. The 
children should be encouraged to make full 
use of their dictionaries m this lesson The 
substituted words must be correctly spelt 
and the children should have the oppor- 
tunity both to hear and to practise their 
pronunciation. 
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The arrangement of phrases into sentences 
IS an advance on the arrangement of words 
into sentences, which was given as an 
exercise in the previous year. As an additional 
exercise for the brighter children, certain 
of these phrases have been selected to form 
a basis for sentence making 

Oral Work 

A Using their dictionaries, let the children 
find as many synonyms as they can for the 
following words. 

I. Little. (Small, minute, diminutive, 
tiny, wee.) 

2 Cheerful. (Gay, blithe, cheery, light) 
hearted, merry, joyous, joyful, jolly. 

3. Brave. (Courageous, valiant, bold, 

daring, heroic ) 

4. Tired (Weary, fatigued, sleepy, bored.) 

The children who find synonyms should 
put them into sentences of their own 111 
order to bring out the shades of difference 
in meaning. 

B Let the children give the opposites 
of the words in Exercise A and put them 
into sentences. 

Written Work 

I. Synonyms. 

Wnte on the blackboard' 

The battle of the winds began. The 
heroes trembled in silence as they heard the 
shrieking of the blasts; while the palace 
rocked and aU the city, and great stones 
were torn from the crags and the forest 
pmes were hurled earthward, north, south, 
east and west, and the sea boiled white with 
foam, and the clouds were dashed against 
the cliffs 

The children must rewrite the passage, 
replacing the words m italics with others of 
similar meaning, so that the sense of the 
passage remams the same. 


n. Opposites. 

Write on the blackboard; 

When a child, the princess was quiet and 
gentle in her ways, and treated her parents 
and subjects ahke with perfect courtesy. 
Everyone was charmed with her good- 
nature and ready to praise her on all occasions 
When she became gueen, she was famous 
for her generous and merciful rule. Though 
always quick to forgive any personal insult 
or pubhc crime, she was astonished in her 
modesty at the gratitude and love which her 
subjects displayed towards her. 

The children must rewrite the passage, 
changing the words in italics for others of 
opposite meaning so that the passage means 
exactly the opposite of what is given 

m. Aiiangement of phrases. 

Write on the blackboard 

1. and he pursued a wild animal so 

eagerly, once upon a time; that 
none of his people could follow him; 
a king was hunting in a great wood. 

2. and lookmg round him; he stood still; 

when evenmg came, he found that 
he had lost his way. 

3. to seek out a path; he tried, but he 

found none, 

4. with a nodding head, then aU at once, 

coming up to him; he saw an old 
woman, and she was a witch 

The children must arrange these phrases • 
mto sentences, putting m the capitals, 
commas and fuE stops where necessary 

IV. Sentence making. 

Wnte on the blackboard' 

I. once upon a time. 

2 when evening came. 

3 then aU at once 

The children must put each of these 
phrases into sentences of their own. 
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3 .— THE ELVES 

Introduction 

t I " ^HE "Reading” for this lesson is a 

I simple narrative, which provides 
A matenal for the study of and when 
used for joining sentences The teacher 
should discuss with the childien the need 
to ]oin sentences which express thoughts 
that follow one another In order to show 
the children the ugly and tedious efect of 
many short sentences, the teacher may read 
aloud portions of the passage omitting the 
conjunctions, for example — "So the maid 
stood godmother The maid was then for 
going home. The elves begged her to stay 
at least three more days with them She 
consented She spent the time in mirth 
and joUity. The elves seemed very fond of 
her. At last she was ready to go away. 
The elves fUled her pockets with gold. 
The elves led her back again out of the 
mountam ” 

In the first of the exercises the sentences 
are joined by the simple insertion of the 
word and In the second it must be pointed 
out that the repeated words must be 
omitted and replaced by and 

It must be emphasised that only sentences 
which express connected thoughts can be 
joined in this way. For example, we may 
say: — ^The horse shied and the groom ran 
away. But we cannot say: — The horse 
shied and there was a beautiful sunset. 

The "Reading” also provides matenal 
for word-study and substitution of phrases 
Reference may be made to the story of 
R%p Van Winkle, which contams a similar 
thought. 

There is a blackboard illustration of an 
elf on page 283 of this volume. 

Reading 

There was once a poor servant girl, who 
was very clean and industrious; she swept 
down the house every day, and put the 
sweepings on a great heap by the door. 


One morning, before she began her work, 
she found a letter, and as she could not 
read, she laid her broom in the comer, and 
took the letter to her master and mistress, 
to see what it was about; and it was an 
mvitation from the elves, who wished the 
maid to come and stand godmother to one 
of their children The maid did not know 
what to do, and as she was told that no 
one ought to refuse the elves anything, she 
made up her mmd to go. 

So there came three httle elves, who 
conducted her into the middle of a high 
mountam, where the little people lived. 
Here eveiything was of very small size, 
but more fine and elegant than can be told 
The mother of the child lay in a bed made 
of ebony, studded with pearls, the counter- 
pane was embroidered with gold, the cradle 
was of ivory and the bathing tub of gold. 

So the maid stood godmother, and was 
then for going home, but the elves begged 
her to stay at least three more days with 
them, and so she consented, and spent the 
time in mirth and jolhty, and the elves 
seemed very fond of her. At last, when she 
was ready to go away, they filled her pockets 
with gold, and led her back again out of the 
mountam. 

When she got back to the house, she was 
going to begm working again, and took her 
broom in her hand, it was still standing in 
the comer where she had left it, and began 
to sweep Then up came some strangers, 
and asked her who she was and what she 
was domg And she found that instead of 
three days, she had been seven years with 
the elves m the mountam, and that during 
that time her master and mistress had died. 

The Brothers Grimm The Elves 

Oral Work 

In what way did the girl show that she 
was clean and industrious? 

Think of another word for industrious. 

What IS meant by the sweepings} 

Where does your mother put the sweepings 
from your house? 
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How do you know that the maid had not 
been to school? 

What IS the name of the ceremony to 
which godmothers and godfathers come? 
Wliat do you know about elves? 

What is ebony, and what colour is it? 

From what is ivory made? 

Think of a simple word for conducted 
Say in other words, was then for going home. 
Think of another word for consented 
Why did the strangers ask her what she 
was doing? 

Written Work 

I. Dictation. 

Dictate fiom the "Reading” the second 
paragraph, beginning "So there came 
three little elves " 

n. Joining sentences by insertmg “and.” 
Write on the blackboard. 

1. The house was kept clean The sweep- 

ings were put on a heap by the door. 

2. The room was not yet swept. The 

letter was lying on the table. 

3 The bed was made of ebony. The 

counterpane was embroidered with 
gold. 

4 The cradle was of ivory The bathing 

tub was of gold 

5. The maid stood godmother The elves 
begged her to stay three more days. 

The children must rewrite these sentences, 
joining them by and. 


in. Joining sentences by substituting “ and.” 

Write on the blackboard but do not 
underline the italicised words. 

I. She laid her broom m the corner She 
took the letter to her master and 
mistress. 

2 The elves invited her to visit them 

The elves invited her to stand god- 
mother 

3 The maid stood godmother. The maid 

was then for going home. 

4 She consented. She spent the time in 

mirth and ]oIhty 

5 They filled her pockets with gold. 

They led her out of the mountain. 

6. Then up came two strangers The 
two strangers asked her who she 
was 

The children must rewrite the sentences, 
joining them by and The words to be 
omitted are printed m italics for the con- 
venience of the teacher only. 

IV. Sentence writing, using the word “ and.” 

Write on the blackboard’ 

1 In two sentences joined by and, tell 

how you clean your teeth. 

2 In two sentences joined by and, tell 

how you buy sweets 

3 In two sentences joined by and, tell 

how you dress to go out in the 
rain. 
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4.— SNOW-WHITE AND ROSE-RED 

PART I 



Introduction 

r'TAHE description of Snow-white and 

I Rose-red is built up by comparing 
and contrasting the attributes of the 
two children. It is interesting to imagine 
in what ways they resembled the rose trees, 
and to discuss their personal appearance 
The description given is chiefly concerned 
.vith the characters of the children The 
first point which is emphasised is that they 
were different, the second that they loved 
one another Then foUows a description of 
some of their habits, bringing out further 
points in their chaiacters by implication, — 
their fearlessness, gentleness and trust The 
exercises in the two following lessons are 
chiefly concerned with the use of comparison 
and contrast 

There are blackboard sketches of a 
standard rose tree and a stag on page 295 

Reading 

A poor widow lived alone in a little 
cottage, m front of which was a garden, 
where stood two little rose trees one bore 
white roses, the other red. The widow had 
two children, who resembled the two rose 
trees one was called Snow-white and the 


other Rose-red. They were two of the best 
children that ever lived; but Snow-white 
was quieter and more gentle than Rose-red 
Rose-red liked best to jump about in the 
meadows, to look for flowers and catch 
butterflies, but Snow-white sat at home 
with her mother, helped her in the house, 
or read to her when there was nothmg else to 
do. The two children loved one another 
so much that they always walked hand in 
hand, and when Snow-white said, “We will 
not forsake one another," Rose-red answered, 
“Never as long as we live”, and the mother 
added, “Yes, my children, whatever one 
has, let her divide with the other ” They 
often ran about in solitary places, and 
gathered red berries , and the wild creatures 
of the wood never hurt them, but came 
confidmgly up to them The little hare 
ate cabbage leaves out of their hands, the 
doe grazed at their side, the stag sprang 
merrily past them, and the birds remained 
sittmg on the boughs and never ceased their 
songs They met with no accident if they 
loitered in the wood and night came on; 
they lay down together on the moss and 
slept till morning, and the mother knew 
this, and was in no anxiety about them. 

Mrs Craik. Snow-white and Rose-red 
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Oeaz Work 

Describe the rose trees. 

What IS the first thing you are told about 
the children? 

What were the children’s names? 

From her name describe the hair, eyes 
and complexion of Snow-white. 

From her name describe the hair, eyes and 
complexion of Rose-red 

In what ways did Snow-white behave 
differently from Rose-red^ 

What IS the next important thing you are 
told about the children? 

How did they show their love for one another? 

What used they to say to one another? 

WTiat did their mother teU them to do? 

What sentence in the Readmg tells you 
that the children were brave? 

What sentence in the Reading tells you 
that the children were kmd? 

Why was their mother never anxious 
about them? 

State all the things you learn about the 
children from their behaviour in the wood. 

Written Work 

I. Writing addresses. 

Write on the blackboard: 

rars Stewart walker roo carisbiooke 
road barrasford northuraberland 

master percy rout hnton house high 
street hythe kent. 

mr james todd (butcher) 21 mervyn 
terrace croydon surrey 

mr and mrs grennan 55 moscow road 
lawton Cheshire. 

The children may brmg their own enve- 
lopes, with an old stamp affixed, for the 
purpose of writing addresses, or they may 
draw rectangles 4 in by 3 m, on their paper. 
Care should be taken to begm the address 
halfway down the envelope. Punctuation, 
and especially the punctuation of such 
abbreviations as S? , Rd , Av , as well as 
Mr. and Mrs , should be discussed. 


n. Choice of phrases. 

Write on the blackboard: 

in solitary places; till morning, in the 
garden; of the best children, together on 
the moss; m front of the cottage, on one 
tree; with no accident, on the other 

Two little rose trees grew 

which stood 

■White roses blossomed while 

red roses grew Snow-white 

and Rose-red were named after the rose 

trees. They were two . 

that ever lived They often ran about 

, but they met . 

If night came on while they were in the wood, 

they would lie down 

and sleep . 

The children must rewrite this passage, 
inserting the correct phrases chosen from 
those given above. 


5.— SNOW-WHITE AND ROSE-RED 

PART II 

T his lesson IS a contmuation of the 
previous one and may be opened by 
oral revision of the Reading. 

Written Work 

I. Opposites. 

Write on the blackboard 

I The mid creatures of the wood came 
confidingly up to them 
2 The stag sprang mernly past them. 

3 The birds ceased their songs 
4 They lay down on the moss. 

5 The car sped into a noisy street 
6. A polite servant opened the door. 

7. The road to London is smooth and 
straight. 

The children must change the words in 
italics for others of opposite meaning 
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II, Synonyms. 

Write on the blackboard: 

1 Snow-white said, " We will never /omAe 

one another ” 

2 They often ran about in solitary places 

3. They met with no accident if they 

loitered in the wood 

4 Before him towered a giant of immense 
size 

5. The fretful child was soothed by her 
mother's gentle voice, 

6 An engineer must be a clever workman 

7 The youngest brother married the 

beauteous princess 

The children must find as many words 
as possible which could be used to replace 
those in italics. The use of dictionaries 
should be encouraged The following list 
gives the simplest synonyms. — 

I desert, leave, abandon. 

2, lonely, deserted, unfrequented. 

3, lingered, waited, dawdled. 

4 tremendous, huge, enormous, great, 
monstrous 

5. calmed, quieted, hushed. 

6. skilful, good, expert, sound, able. 

7. beautiful, lovely, fair, 

in. Appropriate comparisons. 

Write on the blackboard . 

The gnome popped out of his hole lookmg 

as clean as a new His eyes twinkled 

like , his lips and cheeks were as red 

as and his hair was whiter than . 

He sped like the towards the sea, 

forgetting the steep cliffs whose sides were 

as smooth as He came suddenly to 

their edge, toppled, and fell to the sand 

below like a He picked himself up, 

but his legs felt as heavy as , and he 

crept along to the boat as slow as any . 

In this passage the simplest familiar com- 
parisons are chosen These are. (i) clean 
as a new pm ; (2) twinkled like stars , {3) as 
red as a rose , (4) whiter than snow ; (5) sped 


like the wind; (6) smooth as glass; (7) fell 
. . like a stone, (8) as heavy as lead; 
(9) as slow as any tortoise (or snail). 

rv. Writing sentences. 

Write on the blackboard: 

1. In four sentences desenbe the two 

sisters 

2. Tell in what ways a cat resembles a 

dog. 

3. Tell in what ways a cat is different 

from a dog. 


6.— GOING FOR THE DOCTOR 

Introduction 

A' I'AHIS simple narrative is used as a 
I basis for three different exercises. 

The first is the correct writing of 
conversations, which the children should 
know well from the work of the previous 
year The second is the use of but as a word 
for joming sentences, and the third is the 
composition of clear directions 

Reading 

One night, a few days after James had 
left, I had eaten my hay and was lying down 
in my straw fast asleep, when I was suddenly 
awakened by the stable bell ringing very 
loudly I heard the door of John’s house 
opened and his feet running up to the Hall. 
He was back again in no time He unlocked 
the stable door and came in, calling out, 
"Wake up, Beauty, you must go well now, 
if ever you didl ” and almost before I could 
think, he had placed the saddle on my back 
and the bridle on my head He ]ust ran 
round for his coat, and took me at a quick 
trot up to the Hall door The Squire stood 
there with a lamp in his hand 

"Now, John," he said, "ride for your 
hfe, — that is, for your mistress’s life; there 
IS not a moment to lose Give this note to 
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Doctor White Give your horse a rest at 
the inn, and be back as soon as you can ” 

John said, “Yes, sir,” and was on my 
back in a minute The gardener who lived 
at the lodge had heard the bell ring, and 
was ready with the gate open Away we 
went through the park, through the village, 
and down the hill till we came to the toll-gate 
John called very loudly and thumped upon 
the door, the man was soon out and flung 
open the gate. 

“Now,” said John, “do you keep the 
gate open for the Doctor, here's the money,” 
and off we went agam. 

There was before us a long piece of level 
road by the nverside John said to me, 
“Now, Beauty, do your best,” and so I did, 

I wanted neither whip nor spur, and foi 
two miles I galloped as fast as I could lay 
my feet to the ground I don’t believe that 
my old grandfather, who won the race at 
Newmarket, could have gone faster When 
we came to the bridge John pulled me up 
a little and patted my neck. “Well done. 
Beauty I good old fellow,” ho said He 
would have let me go more slowly, but 
my spirit was up, and I was off again as 
fast as before. 

The air was frosty, and moon bright, and 
it was very pleasant. We went through a 
village, through a dark wood, then uphill, 
then downhill, till after an eight miles’ run 
we came to the town On through the 
streets we went and into the Market Place 
All was quite still except for the clatter of 
my feet on the stones — everybody was 
asleep. The church clock struck three as 
we drew up at Doctor White's door 

Anna Sewell Black Beauty 

Oral Work 

Who IS telling this story ^ 

What IS the name of the teller of the story? 

What do you think was John’s business? 

Why is the story written m short sen- 
tences? 

What docs the first paragraph tell you? 

Why was John told to “ride for his life”? 
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Do you think this is a story of modern 
times? 

How would John ride to the Doctor 
nowadays ? 

What is a lodge? 

Who lived m the lodge? 

What is a toll-gate? 

What do the diivcrs of all vehicles have 
to do at a toll-gate? 

Tell what route John took to get to the 
town 

Wliat do you know of races at Newmarket? 

Wliat time of the year is spoken of in the 
story? 

How far was the town from the Hall? 

Are the streets of towns usually paved 
with stones to-day? 

What sort of stones would these be? 

Written Work 

I. Dictation. 

Dictate from the “Reading” the last 
paragraph beginning: “The air was frosty” 
to the end. 

II. Conversations. 

Write on the blackboard 

the squire stood at the door holding the 
lamp, now, ]ohn, he said, ride for youi 
life, and give this note to doctor white. 

yes, sir, replied ]ohn, and set off. 

who is there? called out the man at the 
toll-gate. 

come quickly I answered john, here is the 
money. 

then john said to me, now beauty, do your 
best 

The children must rewrite the passage, 
putting in all the necessary capitals and 
inverted commas 

in. Joinmg sentences with “ but.” 

First discuss with the children the use of 
the word but We may say, “Henry fell 
down and hurt his leg,” because these two 
thoughts follow each other But we say 
“Henry fell down hut he was not hurt.’j 
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because the second thought is a surprise, — 
we expected that Henry would be hurt if 
he fell dovsoi The word hit is therefore used 
when the second sentence gives us a surprise. 
Words which are repeated must be omitted, 
as in the cases when and is used. 

Write on the blackboard; 

1. I had eaten my hay. I was lying down 

in the straw fast asleep, 

2. I expected to sleep all night. I was 

awakened by the stable beti 

3. John unlocked the stable door John 

came in. 

4 It was in the middle of the night. I 

had to go out. 

5 The gardener heard the bell The 

gardener had the gate open. 

6 John called loudly John thumped 

upon the door. 

7 He wished me to go more slowly My 

spint was up, and I was off as fast 
as before 

The children must join these sentences 
with either and or btii, — sentences i, 3, 5 
and 6 are joined by and, 

IV. Writing directions. 

Write on the blackboard 

I Tell your brother to go at once to the 
Post Office and take out £2 from the 
Savings Bank, because you must go 
away by tram to see your aunt who 
is ill 

2. Tell your friend to lake your bicycle 
to the garage and get the puncture 
in it mended as soon as possible, 
because you must nde to take some 
eggs to your cousin in the afternoon. 
3 Ask your sister to go to the Post Office 
and send a telegram to your father 
telling him to return immediately 
because your mother is ill. 

The children must first study the second 
paragraph m the Reading as a model, and 
then write the given directions, beginning 
each with the words. I said to . 


7.— HE, SHE AND IT 

Introduction 

t I SHE study of pronouns is spread 

I over three lessons, the fiist dealing 
with the series he, she and it, the 
second with the series you and I, and the 
third with the plural senes we and they, t 

Before the lesson it will be necessary to 
teU the children that the four creatures 
mentioned in Exercises I and II are spoken 
of as if they were people, — the Caterpillay 
as a lady, and the Bog, Tom Cat and Lark 
as gentlemen 

Therefore, in place of the proper name 
Caterpillar, we may use the pronouns she, 
her, herself, in this way: — The Caterpillar 
lived on a cabbage; the birds were always 
ready to eat her, so she hid herself under a 
leaf and tended her eggs there. 

In place of the proper names Dog and 
Tom Cat, we may use the pronouns he, 
him, himself, in this way — The Dog could 
not always please himself, he had to guard 
the house and eat what bis master gave 
him 

The pronoun it is used for the names of 
things without life, such as a iox or a hag, 
and for creatures when we do not speak 
of them as persons. 

N B The words his, my, your, our, and 
her (in certain cases) are not now considered 
as pronouns, but as adjectives. 

A blackboard sketch of a cabbage cater- 
pillar IS given on page 305. 

Oral Work 

Let the children substitute a pronoun for 
each of the italicised names in these sentences, 
rearranging the order of the words where 
necessary — 

1. Mary put the book on the table 

2. Pick up the hat. 

3. John has taken the dog for a walk 

4 Mildred brought the bag and Peter took 
the bag home. 

5 - Harry has taken the cricket bat. 
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6 Where is my pen^ There is the pen on 

the table 

7 Father gave John the penknife. 

k Why did father not give the penknife 
to me? 

9 Mary went out in the rain in her new 
hat and the hat is spoilt. 

Written Work 

I. Choice of pronouns. 

Write on the blackboard: 

But there was still a difhculty, — ^whom 
should the Caterpillar consult? There was 
the shaggy Dog who sometimes came into 
the garden But (he, himself) was so rough ' — 
(himself, him, he) would most likely whisk 
all the eggs off the cabbage leaf with one 
brush of his tail, if (she, her, herself) called 
(he, him) near to talk to (she, her, herself), 
and then (her, she) would never forgive 
(herself, she, her) There was the Tom 
Cat, to be sure, who would sometimes sit at 
the foot of the apple tree, basking (he, himself, 
him) and warmmg his fur in the sunshine; 
but (he, him) was so selfish and indifferent ! 

The children must write the passage 
selecting the correct pronouns. 

n. Substitution of pronouns. 

Write on the blackboard: 

Now in the neighbouring cornfield there 
lived a Lark, and the Caterpillar sent a 
message to Lark, to beg Lark to come and 
talk to Caterpillar, and when Lark came 
Caterpillar told Lark all her difficulties, and 
asked Lark what Caterpillar was to do, to 
feed and rear the little creatures so different 
from Caterpillar 

Soon afterwards the Lark went singing 
upwards into the bright blue sky. By 
degrees the Lark’s voice died away in the 
distance, till the green Caterpillar could 
not hear a sound. It is nothing to say 
Caterpillar could not see Lark] for, poor 
thing I Caterpillar never could see far at 
any time, even when Caterpillar reared 


Caterpillar up most carefully, which Cater- 
pillar did now. But it was of no use, 
so Caterpillar dropped upon her legs again, 
and resumed her waUc round the eggs 

The children must substitute pronouns for 
the nouns in itahcs. 

in. Gaps for pronouns. 

Write on the blackboard" 

I. Mary cannot find her vase, but 

said left on the table 

2 I cannot see Joan, have you met ? 

3. My pen is not here for I took to 

school 

4 Neither have I my ruler, because Henry 
asked for , and I gave to 


5 Molly wants my belt so I am ]ust going 
to get for . 

The children must write these sentences 
filling the gaps with the appropriate pro- 
nouns. 

8,— WHO AND WHICH 

Introduction 

T he children have already learnt the 
use of ani and but for joining sen- 
tences, and are now to discover two 
more equally useful words for the same 
purpose, — who and which Who is always 
used to mean a person. We may say ■ John 
has a brother John’s brother is a police- 
man. But it IS easier to say — John has a 
brother who is a policeman. The word who 
stands m place of John’s brother. 

The word which is used m the same way 
as who, except that which always means a 
thing, and not a person. 

Oral Work 

The children must supply either who or 
which m the gaps in these sentences. 

I. I have a sister called MiUicent 

cooks well 
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2. That soldier carries the sword is 

a brave iellow. 

3 That house you see on the hill 

belongs to rich people 

4 I have a friend has been to France. 

5. Amy owns that clock stands on 

the mantelpiece 

6 Robert has a dog can beg for sugar 

7 Dorothyj sews neatly, is helpful 

to her mother 

8 Rooks love oak trees are full of 

acorns 

9 Little Red Riding Hood took eggs to 

her grandinother was ill 

TO I have a bag has my initials 

printed on it 

Written Work 

I. Joining sentences with “ who 

Write on the blackboard 

1 Dick was a ploughboy Dick used to 

drive the cows to pasture eveiy 
morning, 

2 Mary has a cousin Her cousin is a 

soldier 

3. As I went along the road I saw a child 

The child had hurt his foot 

4. The conductoi of a bus is a man. The 

man takes our fares 

5 I liave an elder brother My bi other 

works 111 London. 

6 There was a little man He had a htUe 

gun. 

7 Hie fairies are light-hearted crcatuies 

They dance and sing all night in the 
meadows 

The children must rewrite each pair of 
sentences, joining them with who, 

II. Joining sentences with “ which 

Vihite on the blackboard 

1. I picked up the book. It had fallen 

on the floor 

2. My uncle read me a ghost story It 

kept me awake all night. 


3 As I went to school I saw the red cart. 

It brings our paicels from the Post 
Office. 

4 It had been raining, so I took off my 

stockings and shoes They were very 
wet 

5 In the field I saw the aeroplane. It 

had passed over our town yesterday. 

6 Its body and wings were painted silver 

and by its side was a step ladder 
The ladder is used by the passengers 

The childien must rewrite each pair of 
sentences, joining them with which 

ni. Joming sentences with either “ which ” 
or “ who ”. 

Write on the blackboard 

1 The brothers flew up high among the 

clouds with their dear sister, 

was still sleepmg. 

2 Under each arm he holds an umbrella , 

one, has pictures painted on it, 

he holds over children are good, 

and it makes them have delightful 

dreams , the other, has nothing 

on it, he holds over children are 

naughty, so that they sleep heavily 

3 There was once a merchant was so 

rich that he might have paved with 
silver the whole street m he lived 

4 Fruit shone like gold hung from 

the trees 

5 Would you like to hear about Humpty 

Dumpty fell downstairs^ 

6 Over her shoulders she carried a bmidle 

of faggots she had collected in 

the wood 

7. Piesently they came to a shop 

appeared far more beautiful than 
the rest 

S There was a little girl called Fanny, 

had the misfortune one day to 

bite her tongue 

9, We made for a clump of trees we 

saw at a little distance 

The children must fill the gaps in Lliese 
sentences with either who or which 
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TRODUCTION 

2n should first be allowed 
e and discuss the picture 
y that most of them will 
of the story of Robmson 
’ profitable lesson in speech 
lent by the children telbng 
iber about the story 

D Written Work 

dten answer in complete 
.owing questions: 


I What IS the title of tl 
2. How IS Robinson Crr 
ent from your home 

3 Where do you th 

living? 

4 What do you notice 

5 Where did he get his 

6 Wliere did Crusoe slei 

7 Wliat pets had Cruse 

8 What IS Ciusoe doing 

9 Which of Ciusoe’s p 

few woids to him? 
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10. How may you know from tlie picture 
that the iHand on which Crusoe was 
wrecked had a warm climate^ 

11 Of what use to Cuisoe were the two 

guns ^ 

12 Wliat tools can bo seen in the pictuie’ 

n. Questions to promote understanding. 

Write these questions on the blackboard, 
togethci with any others that have arisen 
ill the course of the discussion on the 
picture 

1 Tell one story you know about Robinson 

Crusoe. 

2 Tell what you know about a cave 

3 Tell how Robinson Crusoe made his 

clothes. 

4 Tell what you know about parrots. 

5 Tell wliat you know about goats 

6 Tell how you would make a hammock. 

The children must wTite complete answers 
to these questions, using the dictionary, or 
other books of reference, if required. 

in. Imaginative writmg, 

1. Tell the children to pretend that two 
of them went to spend a week's holiday in 
a cave by the sea Then tell them to write a 
letter to their sister, brother or friend, de- 
scribing how they travelled to the cave, what 
things they took with them for the week’s 
holiday and how they spent their time. 

2. Read to the children the account told 
in the Reference Book of Crusoe’s description 
of himself , then let the children write their 
own accounts of the appearance of Crusoe 
as he walked about the island. 

3 Let the children pretend that someone 
has given them a parrot and they are to 
describe the bird, how they fed it and how 
they tanglit it to speak 

4 Tell the children to pretend that they 
made a visit to Robinson Crusoe m his cave. 
1 hen tell them to vvi ite a short conversation 
which each had with him. 


10 .— ROSAMOND’S EXCUSES 

Introduction 

T he following extract will form a 
model for exercises m conversation 
The formal nature of the conversation 
should be a reminder that sciappy work is 
not good English, and should encourage the 
pupil to give balanced sentences, as far as 
he is able. 

Blackboard sketches of a geranium and a 
watenng-can aie given on page 305 

Reading 

“Rosamond, yon did not water your 
geranium last night,’’ said her mother. 

“Yes, mamma,' — no, mamma, I mean, 
because I could not find the rose of the 
little green watering-pot.” 

"You did not look for it, I think, my dear 
It was on the shelf, directly opposite to you, 
as you go into the greenhouse ” 

“That shelf is so high above my head 
that it was impossible I could see what was 
upon it ” 

"But though the shelf was so high above 
your head, you could have seen what was 
upon it, if you had stood upon the stool, 
could you not? ” said Godfrey. 

" But the stool was not in the greenhouse " 
"Could you not have gone for it?” said 
Godfrey. 

"No, I could not," replied Rosamond, 
“because it was very hot, and mamma had 
]ust desired me not to run any more then, 
because I was too hot.” 

"Run! But could you not have walked, 
Rosamond?” 

"No, brother, I could not, — I mean that 
if I walked it would have done no good, 
because one of the legs of the stool is loose, 
and I could not have carried it, and besides, 
it IS very dangerous to stand upon a stool 
which has a loose leg Papa himself said 
so, Godfrey, and the other day he told me 
not to stand upon that stool. Besides, after 
all, why should I have gone for the stool? 
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How could I guess that the rose of the 
watenng-pot was upon that high shelf when 
I did not see the least glunpse of it?” 

"Good excuses, Rosamond,” said Godfrey, 
smiling, "and plenty of them.” 

“No, not good excuses, brother,” cued 
Rosamond, — "only the truth Why do you 
smile ^ ” 

“Well, not good excuses, I grant,” said 
Godfrey. 

“Not excuses at all,” persisted Rosamond 
“I never make excuses ’’ 

Oral Work 

Name the people between whom this 
conversation took place 

What was the subject of their conversa- 
tion? 

What is an exais&i 

Could Rosamond have watered tlie geran- 
iums without the rose of the little green 
watenng-pot’ 

Do you think Rosamond was right when 
she said that she never made excuses’ 

Written Work 

I. Dictation. 

Dictate from the “Reading" the passage 
beginning. ‘"Good excuses, Rosamond’," to 
the end 

n. Conversations. 

Write on the blackboard 

1. Write a conversation between Mrs. 

Jones and Mr Griffiths, when Mrs. 
Jones comes to his shop to buy 
three pounds of tomatoes 

2. Write a conversation between Mr. 

Brown and a policeman, when Mr. 
Brown was told to get off his 
bicycle because he did not see the 
policeman’s signal to stop at the 
cross roads. 

The children must use their imagination 
over these conversations and express them- 


selves as freely as possible It is helpful if 
the teacher puts up on the board a list of 
words used in conversations, such as 
said, remarked, observed, asked, replied, 
answered, and promotes oral discussion to 
acquaint the children with the exact mean- 
ings of these woids. 

m. Arrangement of phrases. 

Write on the blackboard. 

1 was so inconsolable that he shut himself 

up, where he spent his time in 
knocking his head against the wall, 
who had lost his wife; in a little 
cabinet; a powerful and wealthy 
king; until his courtiers were afraid 
he would kill himself 

2 and allowed entrance to all his sub- 

jects; they accordingly placed stuffed 
mattresses on the walls; trusting that 
something would be said to alleviate 
his gnef , who desired to visit him 

3. who wept and sobbed so much , covered 

from head to foot in a long crape 
veil; at last a lady presented herself, 
that the king noticed her. 

4. to console him, that she did not come; 

but rather to encourage his grief, 
she told him 

5 and to talk of his dear wife , that they 
talked them sorrow quite away; the 
king began to weep m company; m 
fact they talked so much 

The children must rearrange these phrases 
to make sense, punctuate them, and write 
them one after the other m essay form to 
make a paragraph. 


11.— YOU AND I 

Introduction 

T his is the second lesson on pronouns. 
It may be introduced by the following 
explanation 

When a baby first learns to talk, he says 
“Baby wants a cake.” As he grows older he 
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learns to say, “1 want a cake.” The pro- 
nouns I, me, mine, myself, all mean the 
person speaking in this way: There is my 
ball. Please give it to me for it is mine, 

and I want it myself. 

The pronouns you, yours, yourself mean 
the person spoken to, m this way Have 
you the hymn book? This one is yours and 
you must carry it yourself 

The extracts given m Exercises i and z 
will furnish material for oral discussion, 
as well as practice in the pronouns given 
Blackboard sketches of a lute and a drum 
are given on page 305. 

Written Work 

I. Choiee of pionouns. 

Write on the blackboard: 

There was once an ass who had run away 
from his master When he had gone a little 
way he found a hound lying by the side of 
the road, panting 

"Now, Holdfast, why are (yours, you, 
yourself) so out of breath?” 

"Oh dear I” said the dog, "now (me, 
myself, I) am old. (I, mine, me) get weaker 
every day, so my master told (I, me, mine) 
to take (me, myself, I) off, or he would have 
(I, mine, me) killed How am (me, I, myself) 
going to get a living? ” 

" (me, I, mine) will tell (you, yours, your- 
self),” said the ass "(I, mine, me) am out 
of work (me, mme, myself), and am gom-g 
to Bremen to become a town musician, 
(you, yours, yourself) may as well go with 
(I, me, mine) and take up music too (I, me, 
mine) can play the lute and (your, yours, 
you) can beat the drum ” 

The children must wnte the passage, 
selecting the correct pronouns 

n. Gaps for pronouns. 

Write on the blackboard: 

As the princess wept she heard a voice 
saying to her, 


"What ails . king's daughter? your 

tears would melt a heart of stone " 

And when she looked to see where the 
voice came from, there was nothing but a 
frog stretching his thick ugly head out of 
the water. 

"Oh, IS it , old waddler?” said she; 

“ weep because my golden baU has 

fallen into the well " 

"Never mind, do not weep,” answered the 

frog, " can help ; but what 

will give if — ~ fetch up your 

ball again? ” 

"Whatever like, dear frog,” said 

she, "any of my clothes, pearls and jewels, 

or even the golden crown that wear." 

"Your clothes, your pearls and jewels, 

and your golden crown are not for 

answered the frog, "but if would 

love . and have for your com- 

panion and playfellow, and let sit 

ty at table, and eat from your plate, 

and drink from your cup and sleep in your 

little bed, if will promise all this, 

then will dive below the water and 

fetch your golden ball again ” 

"Oh yes,” she answered, " will 

promise it all, whatever want, if 

will only get my ball again.” 

The children must fill the gaps with the 
correct pronouns. 


13.~SINGULAR AND PLURAL 

Introduction 

L essons 12 and 16 are a revision of 
the work on "Singular and Plural” 
which was covered in the previous 
year's course 

Written Work 

I. Smgular and plural nouns. 

Write on the blackboard: 

coat, bricks, babies, lady, witches, bushes, 
blush, girls, boys, flies, fames, puppy. 
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The children must change all the singular 
nouns to plural nouns and vice versa. 

H. Is and Are. 

Write on the blackboard: 

1, that my ball on the table? 

2 The winner a thin boy, and 

there the four boys who came 

in second. 

3. My hat in the hall and so 

my coat, but my gloves upstairs. 

4. Where the lady who called yester- 

day? 

5. The ladies near the house which 

at the end of the garden. 

6. Where the tablespoon? There 

too many potatoes on my plate. 

7. The three girls in the garden, but 

their baby sister in bed, 

The children must fill the gaps m these 
sentences with either w or are, 

m. Was and Were. 

Write on the blackboard; 

1. The hat was black. 

2. The hen was fat. 

3. The baby was thin. 

4. The chicken was tough. 

5. The fairy was tenderhearted. 

6 . The box was square. 

7. The horse was tired. 

The children must change these sentences 
into the plural. 

IV. Skeleton story. 

Write on the blackboard: 

Three children — skating — ice — thaw — 
board on a post — DANGER — took no 
notice — suddenly — crack — splash — dis- 
appeared — shriek — • man ■ — stick — 
rescued — hurried home — bed — blankets 
— hot water bottles 

The children must complete the above 
skeleton story. 


13.— PEOPLE WE KNOW 

Introduction 

T his lesson wiU appeal to the children 
and may easily be varied for use at 
any time by selecting different char- 
acters 

Written and Orai, Work 

I. The coal-heaver. 

Write on the blackboard. 

I who used to come; with a -little coal 
cart; there was an old man up our 
street. 

2 a coal-heaver’s hat, and looked rough 
and black, he wore 

3. like two good partners; used to plod 
together , who understood each other , 
he and his old horse, along the 
street 

4. of his own accord, where they took 
coal of him, the horse would stop; 
at the doors. 

5 he used to keep; towards his master; 
one ear bent. 

6. up the street; could be heard, long 
before he came near; the old man's 
cry 

7 "Old Ba-a-ar Hoo”, I never knew, 
for it sounded like that, but the 
children called him; what he said 

The children must arrange these phrases 
in the correct order, punctuate them, and 
write them one after another in essay form. 

II. Descriphons of people. 

I. Discuss with the children all they know 
about the milkman Make a list on 
the blackboard of all the words and 
phrases used in connection with the 
milkman. Here are some of the 
most famihar of these words and 
phrases — 
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Early in the morning; miUr the cows; 
pails, bottles; cans; cart, barrow, twice 
a day; from door to door, housewives, 
jugs; clean, fresh; sweet, sour 
When the subject has been fully discussed 
let the children wnte a short essay (ten 
sentences) on the milkman in a given time 
(ten minutes) 

2 . Discuss the postman in the same way 
and let the children write about 
him. 


m. Descriptive answers. 

Write on the blackboard' 

1. What does he do? 

2. What does he wear? 

3 Where does he live? 

4 What sort of man must he be? 

Let the children apply these questions in 
turn to a soldier, a sailor and a imner, and 
answer them in full sentences. The four 
answers together should give a brief descrip- 
tion of the character of the man selected 


14.— THE DEASSHOPPEE 



Introduction 

T he Reading for this lesson is an 
example of scientific writing. It 
forms a basis for other accurate 
descriptions which draw upon the children’s 
powers of observation and exact expression 
A blackboard sketch of a grasshopper 
IS given in Vol I , page 243. 

Reading 

A grasshopper had built her little home 
on the lawn by digging a hole m the border, 
and there she sat at her own front door at 
midday, warming herself in the bright 
sunshine. She put out her head and looked 
about her to see if aU was safe, and then she 


slipped out, pohshed her feelers, and began to 
chirp Her song echoed across the adjoming 
wheatfield, so that some children, picking corn- 
flowers and poppies there, heard the chirping, 
and wondered where the pretty music came 
from But they never saw the little musician, 
for as soon as they followed the sound of 
the chirping and came near, it suddenly 
stopped The grasshopper was afraid of 
them, and had slipped into her hole, where 
she remained m safety tiE they had passed. 
She does the same if a crow, magpie, or any 
other hungry bird approaches, for she will 
have nothing to do with such creatures, 
keepmg herself to herself or to her own kind. 

In the field she nibbles the tip of a leaf, 
gnaws a fallen gram of com, or catches a 
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tiny grub Slie does no harm to the farmer, 
and in tcturn fur the little meal she takes 
from his field she plays music for him all 
the summer through, that he may be twice 
as merry at his work 

But how docs she play her tiine^ She 
does not Slug with her throat like the lark, 
nor with her mouth like the fiog m the 
village pond , but with her legs she strokes 
the edge of her wing, just as a real musician 
plays with liis bow on the fiddle stnngs, 
and she needs no book to play from, for she 
knows her tunes by heart. 

From the other side of the field her friend 
answers, playing with her legs on her Wing, 
both fiddling away together m a dainty 
duet, or one after the other, all through the 
summer's day. 

Oral Work 

Where does the grasshopper build herhome^ 

What other insects have feelers? 

How does a grasshopper polish iier feelers ? 

What were the childien doing m the 
wheatfield ? 

Why is the grasshopper called a 'Tittle 
musician”? 

Wliy did the children never see the grass- 
hopper? 

Wiy do you think the grasshopper will 
have nothing to do with hungry birds? 

Of what does the second paragraph tell 
you? 

Of what does the third paragraph tell you? 

How does the grasshopper play her tune? 

How does a fiddler play his tune? 

What does the fourth paragraph tell yon? 

Written Work 

1. Manner oi beginning and ending letters. 

Let the children write the modes of address 
and conclusion of letters to the following 
persons; (a) The greengrocer. (6) Mother 
(c) Teacher (d) Sister (e) Aunt (/) Uncle, 
(g) Friend. 

They may choose among the following 
modes of address' 


(r) Dear Sir (2) Dear Madam. 

(3) Dearest (4) My Dear 

(5) Dear . 

They may choose among the following 
modes of conclusion. 

(1) I am. 

Yours faithfully, 

(2) Your loving son, {daughter, friend, niece, 

nephew) 

(3) I am. 

Yours truly, 

(4) Your affectionate son, (daughter, fnend, 

niece, nephew) 

n. Accurate description. 

Write on the blackboard 

1. A grasshopper 

2. A spider 

3. A mouse. 

The children are required carefully to 
describe these creatuies, arranging the work 
in three paragraphs under these headings 
{a) What it is (6) Where it lives, (c) Wliat 
it does 

ni. Words which represent sounds. 

1. Let the children write all the words 

they can find to represent the sounds 
that birds make [For example chuck, 
chirp, chump, crow, twitter, gurgle ) 

2. Let the children write down all the 

words they can find to represent 
the sounds that animals make, [For 
example', bleat, bark, mew, neigh, 
squeak, grunt, purr, growl, roar. 
whine, whinny, moo, hiss.) They 
may then add the name of the 
animal to each of these words (For 
example: sheep bleat, dogs bark, 
etc ) 

IV. Choice o£ verbs. 

Wnte on the blackboard: 

A grasshopper had her httlc home on 

the lawn. She put out her head and 
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about her to sec if all was safe, then she 

out, her feelers, and began to chirp 

Her song across the adjoining wheat- 

field, so that some children the chirping, 

and where the pretty music came from 

But they never the little musician, for 

as soon as they the sound of the chirping 

and came near, it suddenly 

The children must fill the gaps with verbs 
which must be as nearly like those in the 
Reading as they can remember. 


15.— WE AND THEY 

Inteoduction 

T his is the third lesson on pronouns 
and deals with the plural forms of 
those already studied. It may be 
introduced by the following explanation 
The plurals of the he and she senes are 
they and them, which are used when two 
or more persons are meant, in this way 
The teacher called out three children and 
told them to clear their desks. They said, 
"Yes, sir,” and sat down again 
The plurals of the I senes are we, us, ours 
and ourselves The plurals of the you senes 
VLit you, yours yourselves. These pronouns 
are used in this way In the game against 
you, we kept our heads but you lost yours, 
and the victory was given to us You played 
badly yourselves while we tried to keep 

ourselves in the correct formation on the field 
The extracts chosen for the study of 
pronouns will also supply material for oral 
discussion A blackboard sketch of a wolf is 
given in Vol I., page 149, and also in Vol II., 
page agr 

Written Work 

I. Gaps for pronouns. 

Write on the blackboard 

Little Two Eyes lived happily for a long 
time Once two poor women came to the 
castle and begged alms Little Two Eyes 
looked into their faces and recognised Little 
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One Eye and Little Three Eyes, who had 

fallen into such poverty that had to 

wander about, and seek their bread from door 

to dooi Little Two Eyes, however, bade 

welcome, and was very good to ■ — —, and 

took care of , for both repented 

from their hearts the evil had done to 

their sister in her youth 

The children must fill the gaps with the 
correct pronouns 

n. Substitution of pronouns. 

Write on the blackboard; 

So the wolf laid his paws on the window 
sill, and when the goslings saw that the paws 
were white, the goslings believed it was all 
nght and opened the door to the wolf, and 
who should come in but the wolf ' 

The goslings screamed out and tried to 
hide ihe goslings. But the wolf seized the 
goslings, and stood on no ceremony with 
the goslings, one after another the wolf 
gobbled ihe goslings all up When ihe wolf 
had eaten his fiU, the wolf stroUed forth, laid 
the wolf down in the green meadow under a 
tree, and went fast asleep. 

The children must substitute pronouns for 
the nouns m italics 

in. “ We ” and » they ”. 

Let the children write five sentences 
containing the following pronouns. («) we, 
they, (&) us, them, (c) ours, yours, [d) our- 
selves, (e) yourselves 


18.— SINGULAR AND PLURAL 

Written Work 

I. Singular and plural nouns. 

Write on the blackboard 

birds, star, branches, porch, face, bridge, 
noses, pennies, duty, days, monkeys, wolves, 
loaf, wives. 

The children must change aU the singular 
nouns into the plural and vice versa. 
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Write on the blackboard; 

1. My cat a white tail but her two 

kittens black ones. 

2 My brother a cricket batj my four 

sisters dolls 

3 The horse a glossy coat and so 

the dog. 

4 A bicycle two wheels but most 

cars four. 

$. My rabbits all long ears, but only 

one long hair. 

The children must fill the gaps with either 
kas or have. 

ni. Plural and singular. 

Write on the blackboard’ 

I The babies have chickenpox 

2. The hens have been killed 

3. The hayricks have been burnt down. 

4 The boys are noisy. 

5 The puppies were fat. 

6. The umbrellas are here. 

The children must convert these sentences 
into the singular. 

IV. Skeleton story. 

Write on the blackboard. 

Mouse — under the floor — one night — 
in search of food — kitchen — remains of 
supper — table — cheese — bacon rind — 
splendid feast — suddenly — cat — entered 
the room — squeaked — flurry — ran for his 
life — round and round — mousehole — 
never again. 

The children must complete the above 
skeleton story. 

17.— TOMMELISE 

Introduoton 

T his simple narrative is used as a 
basis for the study of the paraphrasing 
of expressions, the apostrophe, and 
the "writing of directions. 

A blackboard sketch of the birth of 
Tommelise is given on page 315. 


Once upon a time there lived a young 
wife who longed exceedingly to possess a 
little child of her own; so she went to an 
old witch-woman and said to her, “I wish 
so much to have a child — a little tiny child — 
won't you give me one, old mother^" 

“Oh, with all my heart'” replied the 
witch. “Here is a barleycorn for you, it 
IS not exactly of the same sort as those that 
grow on the farmer’s fields, or that are given 
to the fowls in the poultry yard, but do you 
sow it in a flower pot, and then you shall 
see what you shall see ' ” 

“Thank you, thank you'” cried the 
woman, and she gave the witch a silver 
sixpence, and then having returned home, 
sowed the barleycorn as she had been 
directed, whereupon a large and beautiful 
flower immediately shot forth from the flower 
pot. It looked like a tulip, but the petals 
were tightly folded up, — it was still in hud 
“What a lovely flower'” exclaimed the 
peasant woman, and she kissed the pretty 
red and yellow leaves, and as she kissed them 
the flower gave a loud report and opened 
It was mdeed a tulip, but on the smaU. green 
pointal in the centre of the flower there sat 
a tmy girl, so pretty and delicate, but her 
whole body scarcely bigger than the young 
peasant’s thumb. So she called her Tommelise 
A pretty varnished walnut shell was given 
her as a cradle, blue violet leaves served as 
her mattresses, and a rose leaf was her 
coverlet. Here she slept at night; but in 
the daytime she played on the table. The 
peasant wife had filled a plate with water, 
and laid flowers in it, their blossoms bordering 
the edge of the plate while the stalks lay 
in the water; on the surface floated a large 
tulip leaf, and on it Tommehse might sit 
and sail from one side of the plate to the 
other, two white horse hairs having been 
given her for oars. That looked charming' 
And Tommehse could sing too, and she sang 
in such low sweet tones as were never heard 
before. 


Hans Andersen. Fairy Tales, 
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Oral Work 

What did the young wife wish? 

What did she say to the witch-woman? 
Tell all you know about witches. 

What directions did the witch-woman 
give to the young wife? 

Tell what happened to the barleycorn. 
Where did the young wife find Tommelise? 
Descnbe the cradle of Tommelise 
How did Tommelise go sailmg? 


Written Work 

L Dictation. 

Dictate from the Reading the fourth 
paragraph, beginning, '“What a lovely 
flowerl’” 

n. Paiaphrasmg expressions. 

Write on the blackboard: 

1 longed exceedingly. 

2 it IS not exactly of the same sort. 

3. as she had been directed 

4 immediately shot forth. 

5. gave a loud report. 

6. small green pointal in the centre. 

The children must express each of these 
thoughts in simpler words. 

m. Use of the apostrophe. 

Wnte on the blackboard- 

(i) won’t, (2) I’ll, (3) You’ll, (4) can’t; 

(5) It’s. 

The children must write out these abbre- 
viated words m full. 

IV. Writing directions. 

Let the child study the second paragraph 
in the Readmg and then write the follow- 
ing directions in the same way. Let them 
begin each answer with the words, {Name) 
$aid to (Name). Write the directions on 
the blackboard as follows 


1. Tom told Mary to go to the hen house 

and collect live eggs and take them 
over the hill to Mrs. White, who 
lived in the cottage there 

2. Mother asked Philip to walk over to 

Mr. Snow’s house and fetch the 
umbrella which she lent him yesterday. 

3. Mrs. Smith told Mrs. Brown to take her 

blackberries home and make them 
into ]elly at once She also told her 
that if she added some apple to the 
jelly it would make it much more 
dehcious. 


18.— FAITHFUL UlSTO DEATH 

Introduction 

t a pamter of this famous picture, 

I Sir Edward John Poynter, Bt. (1836- 
1919), held many high administrative 
positions in the world of British art. As 
director of the National Gallery he edited 
the great Illustrated Catalogue of the National 
Gallery, in which every picture in the collec- 
tion is reproduced. On the death of Sir 
John Millais, Poynter was elected president 
of the Royal Academy, and was knighted. 

This picture. No. 153 in the portfolio, is 
more difficult for children to study than 
the former, on account of the knowledge 
required as a setting for it. This knowledge 
IS supplied to the children in Exercise i, 
where the story is told to them in jumbled 
phrases. Studied as set out in the Exercises, 
the picture provides an interestmg and 
instructive lesson 

A blackboard sketch of a volcano is given 
on page 315. 

Written Work 

I. The story o! the destruction o£ Pompeii. 

Wnte on the blackboard. 

I. which ever and agam awakes; from 
the fieiy centre of the earth; in the 
land of Italy, to throw out streams 
of molten rock, stands a smoking 
mountam called Vesuvius. 
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2 . such as this; a smouldering mountain; 

IS called a volcano. 

3. a race of people ; over a thousand years 

ago; lived in Italy; called the 
Romans 

4. and they built two fine cities; that 

Vesuvius was a volcano , on the 
wooded slopes of the mountain; 
the Romans did not know 

5. from her long rest , one temhle August, 

Vesuvius awoke 

6. lightning flashed, the eaith shook and 

rumbled, darkness fell over her; 
and the top of the volcano was 
blown off 

7 poured down the mountain sides, 
which stood there, burying the two 
beautiful Roman cities, streams of 
molten rock 

8. or were burnt to death ; of their houses; 
the terror-stricken people, were 
crushed by the falling stonework; 
by the molten rock. 

9 took refuge in boats; those who 
escaped, into the sea, that werj 
rowed far out, 

10. that the end of the world had come, 
many believed. 

n. study ol the picture. 

Let the children examme the picture. 
Tell them that it shows a scene in one of 
the Roman cities at the time of the eruption 
of Vesuvius 

Wnte on the blackboard: 

1. What part of a buildmg do you see^ 

2. Who stands in the front of the picture^ 
3 How is tnis man dressed? 

4. What does his dress show him to be? 

5. What is his duty? 

6. What is happening beyond the gates? 

7. Why are two people lying on the 

ground? 

8. From what are the man and woman 

protecting themselves? 

9. Whom else can you see in the back- 

ground of the picture? 


10. With what is the ground littered? 

11. Why IS the picture called Fatthful 

Unto Death} 

Let the children look at the picture and 
answer these questions about it. 

EH. Imaginative narrative. 

Tell the children to pretend that they 
were living in one of the Roman towns 
during the eruption of Vesuvius. They 
must give an account of what happened, 
using all the information they can find 
from Exercises I. and II., as well as from 
other sources. 

Write on the blackboard: 

1 Where you lived. 

2 The first thmgs you noticed which 

showed that the volcano was awake 

3 What you saw and heard during the 

eruption. 

4 How you escaped. 

The children must write their narratives 
m four paragraphs under these headings. 
Even the dullest child will be able to wnte 
one sentence under each. 


19.— BIRDS AND BEASTS 

Introduction 

T his is a revision lesson. It covers 
work in the conversion of singular 
to plural, and vice versa; exercises 
on their and there, and the division of 
sentences mto subject and predicate, all 
of which have been dealt with in the work 
of the previous year. 

A blackboard sketch of a duck is given 
on page 295 

Written Work 

1. Singular mto Plural. 

Write on the blackboard: 

The otter is bigger than a cat and cleverer 
than a fox. He can swim as fast as a fish 




From the picture by Sir Edward J 
Foynier, Bt , F R A ] 


[By permission of the Corporation of Liverpool 


Faithful unto Death 
(C lass Pjctui.e No 153 'o portfolio) 
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and dive to the "bottom of the stream He 
steals the carp in the pond and the trout 
m the river, and even ducks, both old and 
young, are not safe from his attacks. 

The children must rewrite this passage, 
changing the word ode/ to odeys, and making 
all the other necessary alterations 

n. Plural into singular. 

Wnte on the blackboard- 

The ducks had their nests on the little 
rush island in the middle of the pond, where 
the fox could not reach them, and they 
were careful not to venture too near the 
shore, for Mr. Fox dearly loves a meal of 
young ducks, and lies hidden ready to pounce 
upon them at any moment. 

The children must rewrite this passage, 
changing the word ducAs to duck, and makmg 
all the other necessaiy alterations. 

m. Their and there. 

Wnte on the blackboard - 

The two stags looked angrily at each other, 

and pawed the ground with hoofs, 

so that the poor little field mice who lived 

had to suffer for bad temper. 

And then these two quarrelsome fellows 

ran at each other till * horns shivered and 

cracked Each one tried to push the other 

out of the forest, although was room 

and food enough for both. When at last 
they were tired out, and wished to return 

peaceably to lair, it was too late. The 

antlers of — — horns had become so twisted 
together that they could not undo them 

So it came about that great horns 

brought them to gnef, and, hopelessly 

entangled, they were forced to remain , 

and penshed miserably of hunger. 

The children must fill the gaps with either 
their or there 

IV. Subject and predicate. 

Write on the blackboard: 

I. The wild rabbit lives in a sandy hillock 
in the wood. 


2. A sheep loves to live in company with 
its fellows. 

3 The big savage Polar bear is a greedy 

fellow 

4 For the first day the whole dozen 

goslings sat happily together in the 
nest under their mother's wings. 

5. When autumn came the goslings had 
grown big, with proper feathers 

The children must divide these sentences 
into subject and predicate 

SO.-JODUNG SENTENCES 

Introduction 

I" "^HIS lesson provides revision exeicises 
I on the use of and or bid, and who 
or which. In addition, there is an 
exercise which calls for thought on the 
framing of questions; the skeleton of a 
story is also provided as the basis for a short 
essay 

Written Work 

I. Joining sentences with “ and ” or “ but 

Wnte on the blackboard 

1. The thunder rolled. The rain fell. 

2. The sun shone. It gave no warmth 

3 Tom puUed on his boots. Tom picked 
up his hat 

4. The car crashed into a shop window. 
Nobody was hurt 

5 Mary fell mto the pond She did not 

catch cold 

6 John paid his penny. John took a 

currant bun, 

7. The aeroplane passed over our house, 
I was asleep and did not hear it. 
The children must join these pairs of 
sentences with either but or and. 

II. Joining sentences with “ who ” or 
“ which ”. 

Write on the blackboard: 

I. I have just seen the book. The book 
Mother has bought for Tom. 



SKETCHES FOR THE BLACKBOARD 



Tommklise — See page 310 
Volcano — See page 311 


Minotaur — See page 
Theseus — See page 317 
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2 Tins morning I met a man The man 

’U<;Gd to be our dustman 

3 There were three children. The children 

went to play on the ice 

4 Have you seen my cricket bat^ The 

bat I left on the table. 

5 I have a fat pig The pig has a curly 

tail. 

5 Tom was a butcher’s boy Tom used 
to deliver the meat on a bicycle. 

7 Ihis IS a tale of three women The 
women had one eye between them 

The children must join these pairs of 
sentences with either who or which 

in Question framing. 

Write on the blackboard 

I. A donkey can eat thistles because its 
mouth IS hard and rough inside 
s Fishes eat other smaller fishes, and 
plants that grow in the water 
3 Houses arc made of brick and wood 
and stone. 

4. A duck does not get wet because its 

feathers are oily 

5. A cat carnes her kittens in her mouth. 

The children must write the correct 
ipuestions to which these sentences are the 
answers. The correct questions are. 

I. How can a donkey eat thistles^ 

2 What do fishes eat? 

3 Of what are houses made? 

4. Why does a duck not get wet-’ 

5 How does a cat carry her kittens’ 

IV. Skeleton story. 

Write on the blackboard. 

Little boy — Harry — walking — summer 

— fields — snake — coiled round — leg — 
shrieked for help — brave boy — Tommy 

— ran up — seized — by the neck — tore 
it off — threw it away — Harry’s mother — 
grateful — invited — Tommy — dinner — 
firm fnends. 

The children must complete the above 
skeleton story. 


31.— WHEN AND WHERE 

Introduction 

T his lesson deals with adverbs of 
time and place, and with the sub- 
stitution of synonyms. 

Oral Work 

A Discuss with the children the use of 
adverbs of time which tell when an action 
IS done. Let them think of as many as they 
can, and make a list of them on the black- 
board. For example' before, since, now, 
then, soon, late, aheady, ago, yesterday, 
to-day, once. 

B Discuss with the children the use of 
adverbs of place which tell ivhere an action 
is done Let them think of as many as 
they can, and make a list of them on the 
blackboard. For example here, there, 
where, inside, outside, near, far, somewhere, 
nowhere. 

Written Work 

I. Adverbs of tune. 

Wnte on the blackboard: 

yesterday, once, now, then, before, 

Let the children compose sentences using 
these adverbs of time For example I saw 
her to-day, He will soon come, 

n. Adverbs of place. 

Wnte on the blackboard' 

inside, near, away, there, far 

Let the children compose sentences using 
these adverbs of place 

HI. Insertion of adverbs. 

Wnte on the blackboard' 

I I met her — (i) — when she was in the 
village. 

2 . Take the dog — (2 ) — 1 
3 I am leaving this house — (i) — . 
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4. Stand — (2) — while I talk to you. 

5 Have I seen you — (i) — ? 

6 My brother came — (i) — to visit us 

~( 2 )-. 

The children must fill the gaps marked 

(1) with adverbs of time, and those marked 

(2) with adverbs of place 

IV. Synonyms. 

Write on the blackboard* 

I And they wondered at that mighty 
city, with its roofs of burnished brass, 
and long and lofty walls of marble, 
with strong palisades above 

2, "That looks too pretty to eat," he said, 
smiling with pleasure, as Jo uncovered 
the dish, and showed the blanc- 
mange, surrounded by a garland of 
green leaves, and the scarlet flowers 
of Amy’s pet geranium 

3 After a few mmutes’ silence, Mr. 
Dobson, a plump, portly, stern- 
looking man, with a loud voice, 
appeared , and the conversation com- 
menced 

The children must substitute synonyms 

for the words in italics. 


23.— HOW THESEUS SLEW THE MINO- 
TAUE 

Introduction 

ERE we have Kmgsley’s rendenng 
of the most striking incident in the 
stoiy of Theseus, the fuU account 
of which is given in the History section 
of Vol II , page 37 It wiU be necessary 
to explain to the children the nature of the 
clue by means of which Theseus found his 
way out of the lab3mnth it was a ball of 
thread which was tied at one end to the 
opening of the labyrinth and which Theseus 
unwound as he went along The labyrinth, 
a w'lnding cave constructed like a maze. 


will also require explanation Some children 
may be familiar with the maze at Hampton 
Court It will be found helpful, if time 
permits, to read to the children the full 
story given in Vol. II , for this will give 
them the setting of the incident, and enhance 
the beauty of Kingsley’s style m com- 
parison 

The extract is made the subject of the 
study of adverbs formed from adjectives, 
and of work on phrases and composition 
Blackboard sketches of Theseus and the 
Minotaur are given on page 315 

Reading 

Theseus hid the sword in his bosom and 
rolled up the clue in his hand, then he 
lay down and slept sweetly And when the 
evening came the guards came in and led 
him away to the labjmnth 

And he went down into that doleful gulf, 
through wmding paths among the rocks, 
under caverns, and arches, and gaEeries, 
and over heaps of fallen stone And he 
turned on the left hand, and on the right 
hand, and went up and down till his head 
was dizzy, but all the while he held his clue 
For when he went in he had fastened it to a 
stone, and left it to unroll out of his hand 
as he went on , and it lasted him till he met 
the Minotaur m a narrow chasm between 
black cliffs 

When he saw him he stopped awhile, for 
he had never seen so strange a beast His 
body was a man’s: but his head was the 
head of a bull, his teeth were the teeth of 
a lion, and with them he tore his prey. 
And when he saw Theseus he roared, and 
put his head down, and rushed nght at him 
But Theseus stepped aside nimbly, and 
as he passed by, cut him in the knee, and 
ere he could turn m the narrow path, he 
followed him, and stabbed him again and 
agam from behmd, till the monster fled 
bellowmg wildly, for he never before had 
felt a wound. And Theseus followed him at 
full speed, holding the clue of thread in liis 
left hand 
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Then on, through cavern after cavern, 
under the dark ribs of sounding stone, 
among the sunless roots and to the edge of 
the eternal snow, went they, the hunter and 
the hunted, while the hills bellowed to the 
monster’s bellow. 

And at last Theseus came up with him, 
where he lay panting on a slab among the 
snow, and caught him by the horns, and 
forced his head back and drove the keen 
sword through his throat. 

Charles Kingsley The Heroes. 

Oral Work 

Describe the labyrinth. 

Express doleful gulf in other words. 

What IS a chasm} 

What was the cine and how did Theseus 
use it? 

Describe the Minotaur. 

Tell what happened when Theseus met 
the Minotaur. 

What did the monster do when he was 
wounded? 

What happened to the Minotaur? 

To each of the six paragraphs of the 
Reading, write a heading which tells what 
the paragraph is about. {For example i. 
Theseus’ preparation for the fight. 2 Theseus’ 
wanderings m the labyrinth. 3 The meeting 
with the Minotaur. 4. The fight with the 
Minotaur 5 The chase 6 The slaying of 
the Minotaur) 

Written Work 

I. Dictation. 

Dictate from the Reading the third 
paragraph, beginning' “When he saw him 
he stopped awhile ’’ 

n. Adveibs from adjectives. 

Discuss with the children the formation 
of adverbs from adjectives, using these 
examples: (a) Her voice was quiet and she 
stepped quietly (b) She danced beautifully, 
clad m a beautiful dress, (c) She gently 


smoothed the cloth with gentle fingers 
Point out how the adjective is always 
associated with a noun, and the adverb 
with a verb Such adverbs are easy to 
recognise because they end m ly 

Write on the blackboard: 

1. Thinking of the sweet words of comfort 

he had heard, Theseus lay down and 
slept . 

2. He went dovm into that doleful gulf 

around which the cnes of the wild 
birds echoed 

3. He met the Minotaur in a narrow 

chasm, and escaped being killed 

4 With nimble fingers Theseus unwound 
the clue, and as the monster rushed 
at him he stepped aside 

5. More ferocious than any mid bull, the 

monster fled bellowing , for he 

never before had felt a wound. 

6. Though he felt the effects of the 

long chase and the fight, Theseus 
did not slacken, but drove his keen 
sword through the throat of the 
Minotaur. 

The children must insert the appropriate 
adverb which in each case is deiived from 
the adjective in italics. 

m. Choosing phrases. 

Wnte on the blackboard: 

among the rocks, all the while, when the 
evening came; up and down, to the laby- 
rinth; of fallen stone, into that doleful gulf, 
on the right hand. 

And , the guards came 

in and led him away 

And he went down , 

through winding paths , 

under caverns, and arches, and gaUeries, 

and over heaps — And he 

turned on the left hand, and 

, and went , till his head 

was dizzy, hut he held his 

clue. 
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Let the childien rewrite this passage, 
filling in the appropriate phrases from the 
given list. 

IV. Composition. 

Wnte on the blackhoard: 

I, Describe how Theseus fought and con- 
quered the Minotaur, using these 
words: narrow chasm, strange beast, 
bull; lion; roared, rushed; stepped 
aside, knee; narrow path; stabbed; 
monster fled bellowing , followed at 
full speed; caught him by the horns; 
forced his head back , keen sword. 

2 Tell why Theseus held a clue of thread 
in his hand, and how he used it. 

23 .— OTHER JOINING WORDS 

Introduction 

T he title of this lesson applies to the 
exercise which is here introduced 
for the first time It is the use of 
the more familiar conjunctions, in the same 
way as the words and and hut have been 
already dealt with The remainder of the 
lesson provides revision work. 

Written Work 

I, Other joinmg words. 

Wnte on the blackboard" 

because, than, as soon as, if, 
that, where, until. 

I My mother says. I must stay at 
home 

2 I know this is the man I have 
seen him before 

3 I shall come to school to-morrow My 
cold is better 

4. No one could find out. He had 
left his umbrella 

5 You must wait here I come back. 
6 He left the house The rain stopped 
7. I would rather have a new pen Take 
money to spend. 


The children must join each pair of sen- 
tences with the appropriate conjunction. 

n. Change Singular into Plural. 

Write on the blackboard 

1 My room suits me exactly. 

2 The child picked a blackberry 

3 There is a cow on the hillside. 

4. The boy put on his coat. 

5 The man has a rich friend. 

in. Choice of adverbs. 

Write on the blackboard but do not 
underline the italicised woids 

I The house was (suitably, conveniently, 
usefully) situated just outside the 
town. 

2. The child crept (heavily, snugly, ner- 
vously) down the dark stairs 

3 The hero strode [vahantly, delicately, 

fearfully) to the fight 

4 The starved dog ate the food (gently, 

quietly, ravenously) 

5. A wise man speaks (proudly, modestly, 

haughtily) on aU occasions 

6 The mother sang (hopefully, softly, 

noiselessly) to her sleeping child 

The children must rewrite these sentences, 
selecting the appropriate adverbs, which 
are written in italics for the convenience 
of the teacher only 

IV. Messages. 

Write on the blackboard: 

1 Ask your butcher to send you some 

beef for your dinner to-morrow Tell 
him how much you want and at 
what time to deliver it 

2 Ask your neighbour. Miss Smart, to 

lend you her mincmg machine for 
the morning, as you have lost the 
screw from yours 

3 Ask your friend, Harold, to lend you 

his bicycle pump for the afternoon, 
as you have to cycle two miles and 
are afraid you have a small puncture 
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24.— PEGASUS 

PART T 



Introduction 

T he lollowng description of the 
winged horse Pegasus is given m 
rich and flowing language It merits 
a closer study than any of the foregoing 
descriptive passages, and wiU prove an 
inspiring model of composition to young 
pupils. It should be read at least twice 
over before commencing the oral study, 
it may then he best studied a paiugrapli 
at a time 

The Reading may be introduced by a 
brief reference to the ancient peoples of 
Greece and Rome, whose wonderful stones 
have been handed down to us from a time 
many hundreds of years before Jesus Chnst 
was born. Mount Helicon, a mountain range 
of Boeotia in ancient Greece, was supposed 
to be the favourite haunt of the Muses — the 
goddesses who presided over the fine arts 
and literature — and was considered to be 
sacred The fountain of Pirene in Corinth 
IS connected by legend with the nymph 
Pirene, who wept so copiously on the 
death of her son that she was changed 
into a fountain. 

The passage lends itself to abundant study 
of words and phrases. The practice of 


marking the stressed syllable of less familiar 
words IS an aid to spelling as well as pro- 
nunciation, and serves as an introduction 
to the consideration of metre in verse 

Blackboard sketches of Pegasus and the 
fountain of Pirene are given on page 323 of 
this volume 

Reading 

Some of you, my little friends, have 
probably heard that this Pegasus was a 
snow-white steed with beautiful silvery 
wings who spent most of his time on the 
summit of Mount Helicon He was as wild 
and as swift and as buoyant in his flight 
through the air as any eagle that ever 
soared into the clouds Theie was nothing 
else like him m the world He had no mate, 
he had never been backed or bridled by a 
master, and for many a long year he led a 
solitary and a happy life 

Oh, how fine a thing it is to be a winged 
horse' Sleeping at night, as he did, on a 
lolty mountain top, and passing the greater 
part of the day in the air, Pegasus seemed 
hardly to be a creature of the earth. When- 
ever he was seen up very high above people’s 
heads, with the sunshine on his silvexy 
wmgs, you would have thought that he 
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belonged to the sky, and that, skimming a 
little too low, he had got astray among our 
mists and vapours and was seeking his way 
back agam It was very pretty to behold 
him plunge into the fleecy bosom of a 
bright cloud and be lost in it for a moment 
or two, and then break forth from the other 
side Or, in a suUen rainstorm, when there 
was a grey pavement of clouds over the 
whole sky, it would sometimes happen that 
the winged horse descended right through 
it, and the glad light of the upper region 
would gleam after him. In another mstant, 
it IS true, both Pegasus and the pleasant 
light would be gone away together. But 
any one that was fortunate enough to see 
this wondrous spectacle felt cheerful the 
whole day afterwards, and as much longer 
as the storm lasted 

In the summertime and in the most 
beautiful of weather Pegasus often alighted 
on the solid earth, and, closing his silvery 
wings, would gallop over hill and dale for 
pastime as fleetly as the wmd Oftener 
than in any other place he had been seen 
near the fountam of Pirene, dnnkmg the 
delicious water or rolhng himself upon the 
soft grass of the margin Sometimes, too 
(but Pegasus was very damty m his food), 
he would crop a few of the clover blossoms 
that happened to be sweetest. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. The Wonder-Book. 


Oral Work 

What does the first paragraph of the 
Reading tell you^ 

Describe the appearance of Pegasus, 

In what ways was Pegasus hke an 
eagle’ 

What does the second paragraph descnbe’ 

How did Pegasus pass his time? 

What did people sometimes see in the sky 
when it was dull and grey? 

How did the people who saw Pegasus feel 
afterwards? 

What does the third paragraph describe’ 

When did Pegasus visit the earth? 

Y — vox, 3 


Written Work 


I. Dictation. 

Dictate from the Reading the passage 
begmnmg: “Oh, how fine a thing it is" 
to “seeking his way back again.” 


n. Stressed syllables. 

Write on the blackboard 

buoyant, bridled, solitary, descended, 
fortunate, belonged, wondrous, spectacle, 
alighted, delicious, margm. 

The children must mark the stressed 
syllable m each of these words, in this way 
Pdgasus, beaiitiful. 


m. Nouns and adjechves. 

Write on the blackboard' 


Silvery 
Lofty - 
Fleecy 
Sullen • 


Fleet 

Delicious 

Grey 

Soft 


The children must supply appropriate 
nouns for these adjectives, 

IV. Simplifying phrases. 

Write on the blackboard. 

1 A snow-white steed with beautiful 

silvery wmgs. 

2 He had never been backed or bridled 

by a master 

3 Plunge into the fleecy bosom of a bright 

cloud 

4 A grey pavement of clouds over the 

whole sky 

5. The glad light of the upper region. 

The children must express the meanmg 
of the above phrases as simply and shortly 
as possible; eg. — i A white winged horse 
2 He had never been ridden. 3, Go into 
a cloud. 4 A grey sky. 5 The light 
above. 
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V. Composition. 

Wnte on the blackboard; 

1. In four sentences describe Pegasus. 

2. In four sentences describe an animal 

without giving its name. Read your 
description to your friends to see 
if they can guess the animal. 

25.— PEGASUS 
PART II 

T his lesson is a continuation of the 
previous one, and may be opened by 
oral revision of the Reading. 

Written Work 

I. Choice of words. 

Write on the blackboard: 

In the summertime and m the most 

of weather Pegasus often on the solid 

■ , and, closmg his wings, would 

over hill and dale for pastime as as 

the wind Oftener than in any other place 

he had been seen near the of Pirene, 

drinking the water or rolling himself 

upon the soft of the margm Some- 
times, too (but Pegasus was very in 

his food), he would a few of the clover 

blossoms that happened to be sweetest 

The children must fill the gaps with words 
as nearly like those in the Readmg as they 
can remember 

U. Phrases. 

Wnte on the blackboard; 

r. for many a long year. 

2. up very high above people’s heads. 

3 how fine a thing it is. 

4 for a moment or two 
5. in the summertime 
6 as fleetly as the wind 

The children must write sentences which 
each contain one of these phrases. 


m. Skeleton descriptions. 

Wnte on the blackboard: 

1 Sheep — flock — shepherd — sheep- 

fold — early morning — green 
pasture — midday rest — beautiful 
wool — shorn every year — clothes. 

2 Pigs — fat and dirty — bnstles — curly 

tails — pigsty — scraps of food — 
pork — ham — bacon — sausages — 
brushes. 

The children must complete these descrip- 
tions. 

IV. Telegrams. 

Write on the blackboard; 

1. Will you kmdly bring my bathing 

costume when you come to-morrow, 
for we shall be leavmg for our 
holidays on Thursday. 

2. There has been a fire at the school so I 

am bringing your son Robert home 
in my car. We expect to arrive 
at about 6 o’clock this evening. 

3 We are sending a big cake for your 

birthday. It will arrive to-morrow 
morning at nine o’clock. 

The children must convert these messages 
into telegrams. Suitable telegrams would 
be as follows: 

1. Bnng my bathing costume to-morrow. 

2. School fire bringing Robert car amve 

6 p.m to-day, 

3. Birthday cake arrives g a.m. to-morrow. 


28.— THE OLD MAN OP THE SEA 

Introduction 

T his rather more difiicult Reading 
provides abundant matenal for the 
study of words and phrases. The 
children should be told that a sailor is 
telling the story. Blackboard sketches of 
a gourd and a bunch of grapes are given on 
page 323, 




Fountain of Pirene — See page 320 
Pegasus — See page 320 


Gourd — See page 322 

Bunch of Grapes — See page 322 
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When I had advanced a little way into 
the island, I perceived an old man, who 
appeared very decrepit. He was seated on 
the bank of a little nvulet I approached 
and saluted him: he replied only by a slight 
inclination of the head. 1 asked him what 
he was doing, but instead of answenng, he 
made signs to roe to take him on my shoulders, 
and cross the brook, making me understand 
that he wanted to gather some fruit 

I supposed he wished me to render him 
this service, and takmg him on my hack, 

I waded through the stream. When I had 
reached the other side, I stopped, and 
desired him to alight; instead of complying, 
this old man, who appeared to me so decrepit, 
nimbly threw his legs, which I now saw 
were covered with skm like a cow’s, over 
my neck, and seated himself fast on my 
shoulders, at the same time squeezing my 
throat so violently that I expected to be 
strangled; this alarmed me so much that 
I fainted away. 

Notwithstanding my condition, the old 
man kept his place on my neck, and only 
loosened his hold sufficiently to allow me 
to breathe When I had somewhat recovered, 
he pushed one of his feet agamst my stomach, 
and kicking my side with the other, obliged 
me to get up. He then made me walk under 
some trees, and forced me to gather and 
eat the fruit we found. He never quitted 
his hold during the day; and when I wished 
to rest at night, he laid himself on the 
ground beside me, always clinging to my 
neck. He never failed to awaken me in the 
morning, and then he made me get up and 
walk, kickmg me all the time. Imagine how 
miserable it was to me to bear this burden, 
without the possibihty of getting rid of it. 

One day I chanced to find on the ground 
several dned gourds, which had fallen from 
the tree that bore them. I took a large one, 
and after having cleaned it well, I squeezed 
into it the ]nice of several bunches of grapes, 
which the island produced in great abun- 
dance When I had filled the gourd, I placed 


it in a particular spot, and some days after 
returned with the old man On tasting the 
contents, I found the juice converted into 
excellent wine, which for a little time made 
me forget the ills that weighed upon me 
The drink gave me new vigour, and raised 
my spirits so high that I began to smg and 
dance as I went along 

Perceivmg the effect this beverage had 
taken on my spirits, the old man made 
signs to me to let him taste it I gave him 
the gourd, and the liquor pleased his taste 
so weU that he drank it to the last drop, 
There was enough to inebriate him, and the 
fumes of the wine very soon rose to his 
head, he then began to sing after his own 
manner, and to sway to and fro on my 
shoulders. Finding he no longer held me 
tight, I threw him on the ground, where he 
lay motionless. 

Arabian Nights 
Oral Work 

What does the first paragraph tell you? 

What did the old man appear to want? 

What did the old man really want'* 

Tell what happened when the old man had 
been carried over the stream by the sailor 

Describe the life the old man forced the 
sailor to lead 

Why was the sailor miserable? 

What is a gourd} 

Tell how the sailor made his wine. 

Tell how the sailor got rid of the old man. 

Retell the story. 

Written Work 

I. Dictation. 

Dictate from the Reading the passage 
from the third paragraph, beginnmg, " When 
I had somewhat recovered” to the end of 
the paragraph 

n. Composition. 

I. TeU the story of the Reading shortly, 
as It would be told by the old man 
2 Tell how the sailor managed to get rid 
of the old man. 
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SYLLABUS OF THE THIRD YEAR’S WORK 


Type of pattern —Patterns made by paper 
folding, and bought patterns of dolls’ clothes 
and simple garments. 

Artides or garments made— Pinafores, 
Magyar rompers and tunics for baby, one- 
piece drawers 

Experimenial work —Making dolls’ clothes 
using bought patterns. 

JCnt/fiMg.— The use of simple cyclostyled 
or pnnted directions to make vests, scarves, 
etc. 

Processes — 

1. French seam. 

2. Turning I m. hem to form a slot for 
insertion of elastic. 

3. Neatemng necks and ends of sleeves 
and legs by means of facings on the right 
side, cut to shape on the straight thread. 

4 Mabng and sewmg on pockets. 

5. Fastenings, buttons and loops, cords. 

Stitches.— 

1 Loop stitch for several purposes. 

2 Back stitch for occasional use, 

3 Decorative work — simple decoration 
to pupils' own designs, or to adapted trans- 
fers, using loop stitch, back stitch, cross 
stitch, outlme stitch. 

Materials. — ^Any matenals previously used 
No 40 coloured cotton. 

INTRODUCTION 

During the third year in the primary 
school the teacher has many opportunities 
of helpmg the children to cultivate the sense 
and love of beauty The pupils are nine to 
ten years of age, and this is an important 


year for them in which to develop observa- 
tion and to form good habits of work With- 
out these abilities, artistic appreciation and 
even talent cannot be of real value during 
school life, or afterwards. 

The traming of character must also be an 
aim m all Needlework and Handwork lessons. 
Each lesson should be directed towards the 
cultivation of certain qualities, — for example, 
to develop reasoning and perseverance, and 
to acquire self-control. All these qualities 
are necessary in life and are therefore truly 
educational. 

Great skill is not yet to be expected of the 
children, for gradual traming in accuracy, 
in handlmg and in the recognition of good 
shape and Ime, is necessary before they can 
attain a workmanlike standard At about 
this age girls begm to take an interest m 
their own clothes, therefore it is important 
that all the materials used should be good 
in texture, colour and design. It is also 
necessary to keep pace with the fashion 
The first step m training children to shop 
wisely is to encourage them to observe the 
prevailing colours and matenals in the shop 
wmdows It will be found a good plan for 
the teacher to arrange with local firms to 
send patterns of the matenals they display, 
these should be of fairly generous propor- 
tions. They may then be examined, and 
discussed by the class. When it is the 
custom for the children to bring their own 
matenals, these discussions should assist 
them to make a good choice; it is not 
advisable, however, to dictate to them m 
their choice of any particular shop. When 
the materials are supplied by a firm through 
the Education Committee the range of them 
is often more limited In either case the 
materials must be suitable in texture for 
the selected garments, the pupil must be 
allowed some voice in the matter, and the 
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resulting garments must te saleable at a 
reasonable price. 

The selling of garments, though an 
unpleasant part of the teacher’s work, need 
not present great difficulty, for if the children 
love their work they will wish to possess 
the articles they make It is therefore 
important that the garments chosen should 
be desirable both to the children and their 
parents It is advisable to establish contact 
with the pupils’ mothers so that they may 
be familiar with the work of their children 
and see that the garments being made are 
worth purchasing. It may be found con- 
venient to hold an open day for visitors 
when the children are actually at work 
upon their nearly finished garments. A 
finished garment made by the teacher, the 
paper patterns used and samples of the 
materials chOsen, might be displayed, 
together with a statement of the cost of the 
articles. Too often the teacher aims at 
making so many garments during the year 
that the parents cannot afford to purchase 
them. A greater simplicity of style and 
more time spent in careful planning of work 
would result in fewer garments but better 
work, with corresponding advantages to 
the children — a greater feeling of freedom, 
less boredom with laborious processes, and 
above all, a sense of achievement. Children 
then look forward eagerly to the next piece 
of work to he done. 

During the third year the patterns used 
should be diverse in character. While every 
effort should be made to familiarise the 
girls with bought patterns, the making of 
patterns by the girls themselves must not 
on any account be neglected Pattern making 
is invaluable as a means of training the eye 
and the hand to work easily, and the mind to 
make accurate observations, as every measure- 
ment made and every Ime drawn bears a 
relation to the size and shape of the body 

There are two methods of pattern making 
to he considered. — 

I. Drafting or pattern making by pro- 
portion. 


2. Drafting or pattern making to direct 
measurements. 

The first method entails using measure- 
ments of certain sizes which are suitable for 
any child whether tall, medium or short 
m height The width of the garment required 
IS calculated from a proportion of the bust 
measurement This method will be more 
fuUy explamed later 

The second method is more suitable for 
the child’s mitial excursions mto this branch 
of needlework The measurements used on 
flat paper are seen to bear some relation 
with those taken from the child’s own body, 
moreover, there are few, if any, tiresome 
calculations to be made The construction 
Imes should be tew, and the shapes of lines 
and curves simple, the necessary calcula- 
tions should be confined to length and width, 
and to halves or quarters of these, for if 
the shapes are simple and easily drawn from 
one construction line to another, inches 
and fractions of inches need rarely be used 
No pattern, whether bought or made, should 
be used for class purposes unless the teacher 
herself has had some knowledge of its 
possibilities, — ^that is to say, she must 
know its adaptability to individual measure- 
ments and requirements, whether it is easily 
made up, and also easily laundered 

When once familiarity has been gained 
with drafted or made patterns, it will be 
found a simpler matter to modify and adapt 
those contained m textbooks New ideas 
can often be obtained from illustrations in 
newspapers, fashion hooks and catalogues, 
and drafts or patterns may be made of these, 
often by the girls themselves, if the two or 
three simple fundamental principles of 
pattern makmg are properly understood at 
the outset 

The experimental work of this year should 
consist in dealmg with both drafted and 
bought patterns, with the handling of fresh 
matenals and with the processes of making 
up. The makmg of dolls’ clothes by the 
girls’ unaided efforts is recommended. Most 
of the well-known makers of patterns have 
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attractive sets of patterns of doUs’ clothes 
which are sold in small packets, and are 
miniature patterns m every respect. It is 
usually possible to provide dolls for everyone, 
although there is always a small proportion 
of girls who do not possess dolls, either 
because they dislike them, or cannot afford 
to buy them A second difficulty arises 
when the doUs provided by the children are 
of such odd shapes and sizes and sometimes 
in such a disreputable condition as to be 
unsuitable for class use It is possible, 
however, to hand over the dressing of 
awkward dolls to a few girls, perhaps three 
or four, who are quicker workers and have 
finished their work in hand. It is extremely 


interesting to watch girls who have been 
given a paper pattern "out of a packet” 
complete with illustrations, and to see the 
thrill with which they open the packet, 
measure their dolls and then, havmg selected 
the material for a particular garment from 
the piece bag, proceed to cut out the garment, 
coming to the teacher only when they feel 
the need of help and guidance 
During the early period of the year, the 
use of the tape measure may be taught, 
naturally and simply, merely by allowmg the 
girls to measure one another for the pattern 
to be made. This leads to the gradual discon- 
tmuance of markers for general measurement, 
and to the adoption of the tape measure. 


SUGGESTED COURSE OF LESSONS FOR THE 

FIRST TERM 


LESSON 1 

Preparation for work. — In this lesson the 
girls are to construct patterns of pmafores 
for themselves. The material chosen for 
the pmafores may be casement cloth, 
gingham, linen, or unbleached calico, usmg 
No. 40 coloured cotton and a No. 7 sewing 
needle. The decoration is to consist of 
borders of decorative stitchery m loop 
stitch and tacking or runnmg. The details 
and demonstration of this lesson are given 
on page 333. 

LESSON 2 

Discussion of work. — The corrected pat- 
terns may be returned to the children, and 
careful directions given for cuttmg round the 
outline of the shape Show round samples of 
material, and discuss their quality and 
pnce, and the need for a pmafore to be 
made of good washmg material with fast 
colours. The pupils may choose them 
materials and calculate the amount required 


LESSON 3 

Cutting out the pinafore. — This lesson is 
given in detail on page 338. 

LESSON 4 

Making up the pinafore— The pinafore 
is in two pieces, consistmg of a bib and a 
skirt ]omed together at the waist Show 
the pinafore to the girls, placmg it upon 
one of them, and emphasise any points 
which call for special attention. Revise 
turning down hems, and allow the girls to 
commence their work by tummg hems 
^in. wide along the sides of the skirt and 
the bib, tacking the hems in place upon 
the wrong side of the garment 

LESSONS 5, 6 and 7 

Hemming. — ^These three lessons may be 
devoted to holdmg the hems in place by 
means of hemming, using a No 7 sewmg 
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needle and No 40 sewing cotton^ with a 
marker for measuring widths. 

LESSON 8 

Curves and comers. — Revise the turning 
of hems along a curved edge and, using 
unbleached calico, demonstrate the manage- 
ment of the comers at the top of the bib. 
Particular care must be exercised in super- 
vising this piece of the work, and children 
must be trained to use plenty of pms. They 
should, at this stage, be taught to fold their 
work flat at the end of each lesson, each 
child should be given clean cutting-out 
paper in which to wrap her work before 
placing it m her needlework bag 

LESSON 9 

Preparation for embroidery. — This lesson 
must be devoted to preparation for loop 
stitch embroidery and the choosmg of 
coloured threads for the work Explanatory 
instruction should be given with regard to 
the choice of colours, for children are apt 
to choose most extraordinary colours and 
to show poor taste. Only threads of good 
quality and colour should be offered to the 
children; other colours, such as pale blues, 
pinks, mauves, etc., being discarded m 
favour of strong tones of colour and clear 
contrasts. 

LESSON 10 

Preparation o£ pmafore for decoration. — 

The pinafore is now ready for decoration, 
which must be completed before proceedmg 
to make up the garment 
The pinafore may he ornamented in 
vanous ways, and the children must be 
guided to appreciate the nght use of orna- 
ment. They are not of an age to derive any 
benefit from formal teaching about the 
principles of ornament. Nevertheless, these 
principles can be mstilled by the refusal 
of the teacher to allow wrong ideas to 
formulate, and by showing work containing 
good and correctly placed decoration which 


follows out artistic prmciples Briefly, the 
children may be told the followmg pomts 

I. All decoration, such as stitchery, 
should be an actual part of the garment or 
article and should never be added to the 
otherwise finished article in order to give 
"touches of colour.” 

2 Embroidery should be worked when 
the article is partly made, so that there is 
less material to handle, and often because 
a neater finish will result 

3 The position of the decoration depends 
upon the shape of the article and the use to 
which it IS to be put Its initial cost must 
also be considered, as well as the processes 
and stitches used in makmg up. 

4. The stitches used for decorative pur- 
poses depend upon the effect which is required 
and upon the capabilities of the worker, 
and also upon the kmd of material used 
All this may be taught indirectly and 
incidentally, mainly by means of example, 

This pmafore is to he decorated by means 
of a deep border of stitchery composed of 
tacking stitch and loop stitch combined. 
The position of the border must first be 
marked with two rows of tacking stitch in 
ordmary white cotton i^in, up from the 
raw edge along the bottom of the bib, and 
a second row lin. above the first row. 
(The middles of both bib and skirt have 
previously been marked in a similar manner.) 
The pockets must also be marked along the 
edge which is to form the base, as the 
appearance gained from decoratmg that 
part of a pocket is one of weight, and gives 
a good balance to the whole garment. The 
width of the border is to be i in. as on the 
bib 

The details and demonstration of this 
lesson are given on page 339. 

LESSON 11 

Embroidery practice.— This lesson will be 
spent in practising stitches and working out 
ideas upon odd pieces of material. Time 
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spent in so doing is never to be reckoned as 
wasted, for planning is necessary m order 
to obtain good colour effects. When the 
desired effect has been gained, the girls may 
continue their practical work 

LESSONS 13, 13 and 14 

Practical work. — These lessons may be 
devoted to the continuation of decoration, 
hemming, and the preparation of the woik 
for the joining of bib and skirt 

LESSON 15 

Joining bib and skirt. — ^The details of this 
lesson are given on page 340 

LESSONS 16 and 17 

Joining the bib and skirt. — The bib and 
skirt are joined by means of a French seam, 
and the projectmg top edges of the skirt 
are turned to form a i m hem This piece 
of somewhat mtncate work does not require 
to be demonstrated to the class, but is more 
conveniently shown to groups or individuals 
as it becomes necessary. There wiU be 
6^ in along the top edge of the skirt project- 
ing beyond the bib at each side During 
the process of the French seam a J in 
turning of this edge is folded over on the 
right side To correct this, snip the edge 
of the skirt at each end of the seam to the 
depth of the first turnmg (the snip will be 
im. and reach to the first runnmg stitches 
of the French seam). Fold this Jin. turnmg 
in the reverse direction, — to the wrong 
side, — ^fold agam and hem There will then 
be a neat finish to each of the bottom 
corners of the bib. Any raw edges must be 
stroked into the seam and the ends of the 
seam hemmed for security. 

LESSONS 18 and 19 

Practical work. — Continuation of the 
French seam and hemmmg. 
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LESSON 30 

Revision of turning a 1 in. hem. — A i m 

hem is turned at the bottom edge of the 
pmafore, it is secured by hemming and 
oversewn at the ends to give neatness of 
finish These revision lessons are based on 
such questions as, " Can anyone suggest how 
to make the bottom of the pinafore tidy?” 

The answers will vary according to the 
pupils’ previous expenence and observation, 
and the teacher must endeavour to lead 
the children to reahse that such processes 
as scallopmg, blanket stitch, binding, etc , 
would not be so suitable or attractive as a 
hem, similar to the hems that have been 
made down the sides, only wider. A wide 
hem gives a well-balanced appearance to a 
garment, it looks strong, and moreover it 
provides extra material to be let down For 
this reason it is particularly desirable to have 
fairly wide hems on children’s garments. 

The lesson may be contmued by the 
foUowmg suggestion’ — “Now that you know 
why it IS better to have a wider hem at the 
bottom than you have already used down 
the sides, I want someone to come out and 
show us all how to do it ’’ A pupil will 
endeavour to explam (using her own work) 
how to turn a I in. hem. The teacher will 
then tell the class to contmue their work. 
Those who are ready to do so, will make the 
hem at the foot of their pmafores, turning 
it on the wrong side, pinning, tacking and 
then hemmmg it 

LESSONS 31 and 33 

Practical work. 

LESSON 33 

Making, decorating and sewing on the 
shoulder straps. — This lesson is illustrated m 
detail on page 343. 

LESSONS 24 and 35 

Practical work. — The children will contmue 
to make their shoulder straps, the quicker 
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workers being allowed to decorate them 
before making them up. The pockets are 
neatened by I in, hems down the sides and 
at the foot and by a i in hem along the 
top, after the decoration is completed. 

LESSON 26 

Attaching the pockets.— Durmg this lesson 
the pockets should he attached to the 
pinafore by hemming down the sides and 
along the base; care must be taken to 
ensure neatness at the lower comers, and 
both neatness and strength at the top 
comers. The position for the pockets must 
first be marked on the pinafore, which 


should be folded m half lengthways, and 
four pins placed on each side m a position 
convenient to the wearer. The garment is 
then opened out and placed flat on the 
desk or table, and the pockets are pinned 
m position, the pms bemg placed m a direc- 
tion at right angles to the edges of the 
pocket. The pmafore is then finished off 
by pressmg, which the girls should he allowed 
to do for themselves, while the teacher 
supervises. To finish the garment a blanket- 
stitched loop is worked at the end of each 
strap, and a button, preferably one of the 
delightfully coloured wooden buttons, is 
attached to each end of the skirt at the 
waist. 
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FOUR LESSONS IN DETAIL FOR THE 

FIRST TERM 



Tunic and Knickers in Linen A Pinafore in Natural ColourIid Linen 

WITH Ked Facings and Appliqu^ 


F our lessons, the organisation and 
arrangement of which are set out in 
detail, are now given m the order 
in which they will be required. The illus- 
trations show the actual material required 
for demonstration purposes, whether of 
paper or of material A previously prepared 
sampler of decorative stitchery borders is 
used for one lesson, but no blackboard or 
other diagrams are necessary. 

MAKING THE PATTERN OF A 
PINAFORE 

(Dettuls and Demonstration of Lesson 1,) 


PREPARATION 

Previous knowledge — Making the pattern 
of a feeder and modelhng the pattern of a 
doll’s pinafore on a doll. 

Aim . — The aim of this lesson is to teach 
the following pomts — the necessity for a 
pattern to be cut the size to fit the individual 
for whom it is required, and for it to be the 
shape desired, a simple method of m a ki n g 
a pattern by paper folding; the use of the 
tape measure: traming m observation and 
accuracy. 

Teacher’s requirements — K piece of paper 
the exact size of those used by the pupils. 
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Jlackboard, and chalk— bnght red, bright 
line and white Pins and drawing pins A 
ape measure and a two foot ruler A 
inished pinafore to fit one of the children. 

Chiliren’s requirements — A tape measure, 
pencil and ruler, (The piece of paper upon 
which the pattern is to be made cannot be 
given out until the length and width required 
by each individual has been ascertained and 
corrected. This process might quite well 
take place during an arithmetic lesson, or 
at any other convenient time, but it is given 
here as though included in this lesson.) 

INTRODUCTION 

Begin the lesson by placmg the finished 
pinafore upon one of the little girls. Ask 
the children whether they like it, and for 
what reasons pinafores are worn. Explain 
that this particular garment is economical, 
taking only f yd. of casement cloth at 
IS 6 d. per yd., and i skem of embroidery 
cotton at 2d , thus bringmg the cost of the 
garment to is. 3\d., which is not expensive 
when one reahses that many dresses will 
be kept clean by its use. Explain, too, that 
the garment consists of two mam pieces, a 
bib and a skirt, with two shoulder straps and 
two pockets Tell them that a pattern will 
have to be made, as the children will probably 
realise, so that the pinafore will be of the 
correct length and width for the wearer, and 
that the matenal may be cut economically 

PRESENTATION 

Question the children in order to revise 
the method of pattern making previously 
used Ask them whether they are able, from 
the knowledge they already possess, and 
from their observation of the pinafore worn 
by the girl, to teU which parts of the body 
need to be measured for this particular 
garment The measurements required are; — 

I. The length from the shoulder to the 
knee. 


2 The length from the shoulder to the 
waist. 

3 The measurement round the bust. 

Demonstrate the taking of measurements 
by taking them on a girl of average size 
who should stand naturally (not stiffly) m 
front of the whole class. Measure the girl 
as follows — 

I Measure with a tape measure down 
the front of the body from the shoulder 
down to a short distance above the knee 
(27 in.) 

2. Pass the tape measure round the bust, 
very loosely. (28 in.) 

The girls may now measure each other, 
and this process will require careful organisa- 
tion and supervision by the teacher, so that 
the measurements of the girls may he 
checked. 

ORGANISATION 

Allow the girls to work in pairs. Give 
each girl a small piece of paper (or alter- 
natively, a needlework notebook) marked 
with her name, and let her write as follows — 

Measurements 

1. Length from shoulder to above knee = 

2. Measurement round bust == 

The measurements can be written down by 
the girl as she is measured by her partner, 
after which every girl should be re-mcasured 
by the teacher for checkmg purposes. If this 
work is done at some time previous to the 
actual draftmg lesson, the teacher wdl have 
opportunity to cut pieces of paper the exact 
size required by each pupil. Each girl should 
be given a piece of paper as long as her own 
pinafore length plus 3 m. for the hem and 
turnings, and as wide as her bust measure- 
ment. The size of the piece of paper used 
for demonstration purposes by the teacher 
IS 30 in. by 28 m. 

(It IS often difficult to explain that there 
IS any relation between the bust measure- 
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ment and the total width of the garment at 
the foot. The teacher herself knows that 
the divisions made by folding the paper 
must be a proportion of the bust size, in 
order to obtam correct widths at the front 
and back of a bodice, and a proportionate 
width at the foot of the garment.) 

Write upon the blackboard the title of 
the lesson — Making the pattern of a pmafore. 
Sxze of paper ^length X bust measurement 

Pin the paper up at the nght-hand comers 
only and see that each girl has her paper 
similarly placed on her desk (i e so that the 
length of the paper is from the edge of the 
desk towards the girl), Fold across the left- 
hand edge of the paper to touch the right- 
hand edge, and crease dovm the fold, which 
should come at the left hand. (This will be 
the final position for drafting ) Fold again, 
and then once more, so that four divisions 
and three creases are made upon double 
paper Supervise this carefully, making 
sure that no girl alters the position of the 
paper to bring the fold to the opposite side 
Fold the paper across, crease, and open out. 
This horizontal crease becomes the waist 
line Then crease across the top half of the 
paper, by folding down the double edge to 
meet the waist Ime Instruct the girls to 
draw a continuous line at the half, along the 
waist Ime, and to make a dotted line along 
the last crease made. Tell them that a 
continuous Ime is made where any cutting 
has to take place, and that a dotted line is 
to be used as a guiding line. Remove the 
paper from the blackboard and place it in 
position (the lengthwise fold at the centre 
front), upon the girl whose measurements 
were taken, and allow the children to observe 
the significance of the creases made and the 
Imes drawn They have now become con- 
struction hnes, upon which the shapmg can 
be built. In order further to convince the 
children, place the finished pinafore, folded 
in half, upon the paper. Pm up the paper 
again and proceed to draw m the pattern 
Imes, the children working step by step with 
the teacher, who supervises constantly. The 
pattern is m three pieces as follows ' — 


1. The skirt is complete m itself and is 
the whole of the piece below the waist line 

2. The bib . — Measure halfway between 
the top edges and the dotted Ime, on the 
first crease in from the fold. Curve from 
that point down to the dotted line on the 
fold. This gives the front curve. Point this 
out by showing the curve on the finished 
pmafore. From the same point on the first 
crease line, draw a shghtly curved or straight 
line to the continuous line on the second 
crease 

3 The straps — The length of the straps 
is equal to the length from the point to the 
top edges of the paper, and from the top 
edges of paper down to the waist hne They 
are si m m width 

This can be demonstrated to the girls, who 
may later be allowed to make their own 
patterns of one strap only by themselves 
Every girl having made her pattern, the 
papers must be given m to the teacher to 
be corrected. 

APPLICATION 

Question the class to see whether they 
have any suggestions for further use of this 
type of pattern. When time allows, ask 
a girl to come forward and endeavour to 
draw over the pattern on the blackboard 
any Imes which would provide an alternative 
shape for a pmafore (The folded paper is 
a more convmcing piece of apparatus than 
a flat draft drawn straight on the black- 
board, upon which it is difficult to convey 
the idea of a folded edge, a crease or a 
double edge ) 

CUTTING OUT 

Cutting out is a difficulty m schools 
where there is limited accommodation. 
Where tables are scarce and slopmg desks 
provide the only flat surfaces, well-washed 
blackboards placed on the desk tops are 
useful on which to cut out, but unless special 
sewing-room facilities are available, it is 
impossible for every girl to cut out her 
garment at the same time. Nevertheless 
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every girl should cut out entirely by herself 
whatever she is going to make. The cuttmg- 
out lesson is given to the whole class, after 
which one or two methods of working may be 
shown by the teacher, according to the table 
room available, as follows; — 

I Where only one table is available, 
each girl may he given her own length of 
matenal, in this case fyd. of 4010. wide 
material (casement cloth) is needed for the 
pinafore, and some arrangement must be 
made for the girls to cut out at odd times. 

2. Where several tables are available, 
each girl may be given her own length of 
material, and as many as possible can cut 
out their pinafores at the same time. 

3 Where strictest economy has to be 
practised and tables are hmited, it is best 
for the teacher to allow individual girls 
to work from one end of the roll of matenal, 
each girl fittmg m her pattern, in order to 
waste as httle matenal as possible This 
method is not realistic and does not teach 
cutting out in the truest sense. It is far 
more educational for every girl to pay for 
her own length of material, rather than for 
the garment ; this teaches her also to regard 
her own odd pieces of stuff as having cost 
money, and therefore, as material which 
must be used in some other way if possible 

CUTTING OUT THE PINAFORE 

(Details and Demonstration of Lesson 3.) 

PREPARATION 

Previous knowledge — Cutting out a feeder 
and a doll's pinafore 

Aim — The aim of this lesson is to teach 
the foUowmg points — the placmg of a 
pattern on matenal in an economical manner 
in order to secure a well-fitting pinafore, 
the principles of cutting out, to tram the 
muscles of the hand in order to give dexterity 
m manipulation of tools, and to train the 
mind towards accurate and rapid thought. 


Teacher's requirements — A finished pina- 
fore A completed pattern and fyd. of 
matenal 40 in. m width, pins and scissors, 
Blackboard and white chalk. Drawing pms, 
(Prepared diagrams are not necessary ) 

INTRODUCTION 

Show the girls the paper pattern and give 
out the matenal, of the length and colour 
required by each girl. In order to stimulate 
their interest m the work, ask them whether 
they have previously used a pattern, and if 
so how it should be placed upon the matenal 
m order to secure economical results After 
one or two girls have tried placmg the 
pattern the teacher can begin the demon- 
stration. 

PRESENTATION 

TeU the class that a larger piece of material 
has been provided, because straps and 
pockets, as well as odd pieces for practice 
purposes, are needed. They should always 
try to secure one or two large pieces of 
scrap material after cuttmg out, as these 
are very often useful, while several small 
scraps are merely wasted Open out the 
matenal so that the right side is facmg the 
worker. (The right side of material is not 
always easily distmguishable It is useful 
to know that when material is of double or 
folded width, the inside is taken as the nght 
side ) Place the skirt pattern upon the 
matenal at the lower left-hand corner, so 
that the edges he perfectly straight with 
the thread of the material The selvedge 
way of the material must always run the 
length way of the garment, as the threads 
which compose the selvedge, or length 
threads, are generally stronger and coarser 
than the weft, or "across” threads, and this 
causes the matenal to hang better Pm the 
pattern to the material by inserting pins 
honzontaUy, at mtervals of about 3 in, 
apart, from the inside edge of the 

pattern. Supervise the placmg and pmnmg 
of the pattern on the material. Place the 
bib pattern above the skirt, observmg the 
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same rule for the selvedge threads, and pm 
it in position. The pinnmg and the com- 
mencement of the cuttmg out may be shown 
on the blackboard, but later remove the 
work to the table and continue to cut round 
the outline of the pattern. 

The girls having been shown where to cut, 
may begin to cut out Those who are unable 
to do this may make patterns for straps and 
pockets. The size of the pocket pattern is 
8 m by 7 in , which will produce a finished 
pocket of 6 m by 6 m. 

APPLICATION 

Revise rules for cutting out as follows — 

1 Place all pieces with centre fold 
straight with selvedge thread 

2 Pin pattern securely to material 

3 Cut all round the edge of the pattern, 
making long even strokes with the scissors 

WORKING THE DECORATIVE 
STITCHERY BORDER 

(Details and Demonstration of Lesson 10.) 

PREPARATION 

Previous knowledge — Narrow borders of 
tacking stitch used for the purpose of 
holding hems in place Y stitchery borders 
Stick printing, which involves the accurate 
placing of block designs 

Aim — The aim of this lesson is to teach 
the following points: — the prmciples of 
ornament in its relation to needlework, the 
use of simple stitches to form a border 
pattern for the decoration of garments; the 
use of loop stitch as a filhng stitch for 
decorative purposes , trammg in observation, 
accuracy and correct judgment, imparting 
a love of colour 

Teacher’s requirements — The finished pina- 
fore A large piece of house flannellmg, 
size 27 in by 24 in , to be hung upon the 


demonstration bar, exhibitmg three or four 
borders of a suitable width — 5 m. to 6 in. — 
worked in rug wools, showmg the stitches 
to be used , a space is left for further working. 
Demonstration needles. Rug wool in red and 
black. Fme green wool. Blackboard and 
chalk Drawing pins. 

Children's requirements — The work in 
hand, with at least one part of the garment 
prepared for working, as previously described 
One skem of C B , Clark’s, or D M C , colon 
d broder in the desired colours. Tape measures 
Crewel needles. No 7. 

INTRODUCTION 

The children have already been told that 
a decoration is to be worked, and their 
garments are already prepared. It is a 
good plan, however, that they should not all 
work the same pattern with these stitches, 
but that they should make up their own 
patterns and practise them on oddments 
of material before working the patterns 
upon the pinafores Hang up the demon- 
stration piece and ask the children to say 
what stitches have been used They have 
already made borders with tacking stitches, 
but as the borders now to be worked are 
wider, tacking stitch alone would he some- 
what spidery in effect Therefore a rounder 
stitch is used to fill the spaces, and the 
two stitches together may be used in a 
variety of ways The teacher will demon- 
strate the workmg of the border which is 
shown upon the pinafore, but the children 
are to invent others for their own use The 
children will not work with the teacher. 

PRESENTATION 

Three guiding rows of tackmg have 
previously been worked to mark the border 
edges and the middle of the border. Along 
each of these rows work two rows of tacking 
stitches J in m length, with I m. spaces. 
The middle row of stitches should alternate 
with the edge rows, as in the illustration. 
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In order to bind these together, cross- 
stitches are worked between, leaving middle 
spaces It IS these middle spaces which must 
be filled m order to give a more sohd effect. 
Loop stitch, sometimes known as "lazy 
daisy” is the stitch used; it is very similar 
to Y stitch in execution The stitch is 
worked as follows -—Put the needle through 
the matenal, from the wrong side to the 
right side, leaving on the wrong side an end 
of cotton to be darned in later This end 
must be held securely with the left hand 
while the work is m progress to prevent its 
being puUed through. If thought desirable, 
the girls may now work with the teacher, 
who will supervise each step in working 
the stitch as it is shown. Put the needle m 
agam from the right side to the wrong side, 
exactly wliere the cotton comes out, holdmg 
down the cotton with the left thumb. This 
will form a small loop, which is held in place 
by hrmging the needle through again to the 
right side, immediately above the lower part 
of the loop, and then puttmg it through to 
the wrong side so as to secure the loop with 
a small stitch. The loop may he large or 
small, according to the effect desired and 
the size of the space to be covered The 
girls may practise workmg smgle stitches 
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LOOP AND TACKING STITCH BORDER 

Decorative 


first of all and later they may make simple 
patterns. The illustration shows how four 
stitches at right angles are worked m the 
space, which is further embeUished by two 
rows of Y stitch, or slanting tacking stitches 
The class should be allowed to copy this 
border on odd pieces of matenal before 
going on to make up their own patterns 
When the teacher is satisfied with them, the 
patterns may be worked on the garments, 
Careful supervision is necessary 

APPLICATION 

The application is practical, and consists 
of the actual invention and working of the 
girls’ own designs 

jonriNa ihe bib anb skirt of 

A PINAFORE 

(Details and Demonstration of Lesson 15.) 
PREPARATION 

Previous knowledge — ^Turning down hems 
of various widths, using a marker as a guide 
Joining parts of articles together by over- 
sewmg to form bags. 



PREPARATION OF BIB FOR EMBROIDERY 


^0 

SUGGESTION FOR ALTERNATIVE BORDER 
Stitchery Borders 
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—The aim of this lesson is to teach 
the following points — ^the substitution of 
a tape measure for a marker when measunng 
narrow widths; a method of joining two 
pieces of material together to form a seam; 
a method of jommg a bodice and skirt 
when there is no fullness in either part, 
training in accuracy and in dexterity of 
manipulation. 

Teffoher’s requirements — The finished pina- 
fore. Two pieces of plain white paper size 
24 in. by 12 in., for use as demonstration 
pieces, mark RS, indicating "right side,” 
and WS., indicating "wrong side" on each 
piece. An enlarged tape measure. Demon- 
stration needle and 4 ply red wool. Pins 
Blackboard and chalk. 

Children's requirements . — ^The work in 
hand, the majority of the class havmg their 
work at the correct stage for joinmg the 
pieces together: needles, pins, tape measures. 



WRONG SIDE OF GARMENT 
SHOWING FRENCH SEAM 


SPECIMEN WITH HALF RAW EDGES 
BEING CUT AWAY 


INTRODTJCTION 

Question the girls in order to revise the 
previously used method of joining two 
pieces of material to form a bag. TeU them 
that the method used for the bag is unsuitable 
for the present purpose, as the bottom of the 
bib and the top edge of the skirt are not 
hemmed. Also, a seam is necessary for 
many purposes, — m joining a frock, for 
instance, hemmmg down each side before 
putting the pieces together would be a great 
waste of time and energy and the result 
would be bulky. 

PRESENTATION 

Show the finished garment to the children, 
and then tell them that the demonstration 
pieces of paper represent bib and skirt 
respectively. Write the title of the lesson 
on the blackboard, and then pm up one of 


RIGHT SIDE 


PREPARATION OF TEACHING SPECIMEN 



Joining by Means of a French Seam 
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the pieces of paper so that the wrong side 
is facing the class Place the second piece 
upon the first, so that the two wrong sides 
are facing, and the nght side is towards the 
class. The pieces should be pinned on the 
board in such a position that the drawing 
pins do not have to be withdrawn be- 
fore demonstrating further, that is to say, 
they must be placed low down upon the 
paper. 

Pm the pieces together at intervals Allow 
the girls to place their pieces correctly and 
supervise this before proceeding further 
The centre of the bib must be placed exactly 
upon the centre of the skirt and pmned 
securely Demonstrate the measuring of 
I in below the raw edges, and make a crease 
at this measurement to form a guide Ime 
for runnmg Run along the Ime, formmg 
small even stitches Supervise this, remmding 
the girls that if the stitches and spaces are 
too large, the work will fray and the seam 
wdl not last well Demonstrate cuttmg off 
the raw edges, half-way between the running 
stitches and the edges, and tell them that 
the reason for cuttmg is that when the 
work is turned to the wrong side and 
flattened out, the tummg shall not be too 
wide to he neatly enclosed by the second 


Ime of runnmg stitches. At this stage pass 
the finished pinafore to every girl m turn 
telling her to observe the seam carefully to 
see how neatly it has been made. Supervise 
the cutting away of the raw edges. Remove 
the demonstration piece from the black- 
board and show the flattenmg of the seam 
then fold over to the wrong side to enclose 
the turnmg Place pms at intervals to hold 
the two pieces together. Replace the demon- 
stration pieces upon the blackboard and 
show the runnmg on the wrong side 
below the previous stitching which now 
forms the edge State that the seam thus 
made must lie flat Press the work so that 
the seam itself (the projecting edge) lies on 
the sfart. Allow the girls to continue with 
the makmg of the seam, supervismg where 
necessary, paying particular attention to 
fastenmg on and off, and to joining the 
thread, 

APPLICATION 

Tell the children that a French seam is 
a very good one and is useful for many 
purposes, particularly on thin matenals, 
when it IS made narrower, but it is not used 
on thick matenals on which the seams must 
he very flat. 




STRAPS SEWN TO GARMENT 
Decorating, Making and Fixing the Straps 
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SUGGESTED COURSE OF LESSONS FOR THE 

SECOND TERM 


SCOPE OF THE TERM’S WORK 

I T IS suggested that by now the pupils 
will have become acquainted with the 
functions of a pattern. This term may 
therefore be devoted to the furtherance of 
their knowledge in this branch of work It 
is not wise to force the pace in the matter 
of the making of patterns Some children 
find such an occupation easy, their calcula- 
tions are correct, and their Imes well shaped 
and accurate , others, we know, find pattern 
making dull, and they are easily disconcerted 
by the mass of technicahties which appear 
to them to he so unnecessary. Such children 
will rarely interest themselves in the making 
of their own patterns after school hfe is 
over, hut they are nevertheless interested 
in making their own clothes, though by an 
easier process than the actual creation of 
a pattern. 

Here then is an opportunity for the 
teacher to encourage interest in clothes by 
allowing the use of bought patterns, the 
excellent and easy medium which most 
amateur dressmakers use at the present day 
in order to cut their own clothes economically 
and smartly It is nearly always argued that 
such patterns are expensive, particularly 
for use in school Several firms, however, 
make special arrangements with schools 
for a reduction in price when any quantity 
is ordered; one firm charges 3d per pattern 
for quantities of one dozen or over. This 
price should not be prohibitive, for the 
savmg m the amount of paper used for 
drafting, reduces the price of the bought 
pattern to zd , allowing one pattern to each 
pupil There is no doubt, too, that a knowl- 
edge of both drafted and bought patterns 
should be gained together; the drafted 
pattern then becomes more realistic, while 


the bought pattern is found to be capable 
of alteration and adaptation, giving scope 
to the pupil’s creative talents. 

During this term, therefore, there should be 
an expansion of pattern malong, — expansion 
of the girls’ own ideas and methods of work, 
so that they may find their own way about 
it, and learn even by their occasional 
mistakes. The piece bag must be well 
supplied for this type of work, and the girls 
must not he liimted to usmg school material 
which has to be paid for DoUs’ clothes are 
suitable for work of this nature. Even when 
the girls have not doUs of their own, it is 
always possible for them to dress dolls for 
charitable purposes. In the school where 
"projects” are the order of the day, dolls 
may be dressed m national, historical or 
dramatic costume, paper patterns of which 
are easily obtamed from Messrs Weldons, Ltd 

Where community work is possible each 
pupil may make only one or two garments, 
thus reducmg the cost of patterns The 
patterns should be the actual ones made by 
the pattern manufacturer, and should be 
produced “out of the packet.” When a doll 
is to be completely dressed by one or two 
girls, or by a group, the whole packet should 
he given to the individual, or to the group, 
as the case may be. Several of the small 
garments will, no doubt, present difficulties 
in makmg up, but the teacher’s part will be 
to help when asked, and not to be too 
insistent on niceties of technique. 

LESSON 1 

The teacher should show a finished doll, 
dressed in similar garments to those the 
girls are expected to make; she should 
explain that this term’s needlework is to he 
doll dressing She will then discuss dolls, 
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their clothes, and the materials which could 
be used, and the girls should be encouraged 
to bring any pieces of material which they 
are able to collect for this purpose. Discuss 
patterns, their uses, and state that a good 
pattern is ]ust as necessary for doUs’ gar- 
ments as for gu-ls’ garments. Show the 
packets of patterns which the children are 
to use, and tell them that they contam 
patterns of several garments for a doll, 
and that the patterns are real ones in 
mmiature hke those used by the children's 
mothers when cutting out clothes. The 
girls, having previously been told to brmg 
their dolls to school on that particular 
afternoon, may decide whether they wish 
to work alone, in pairs or in groups. When 
these details are settled and the class is 
reorganised, the patterns and matenals 
for use may be selected The whole of 
this lesson wiU probably be occupied by 
discussion of these details. 

LESSON 2 

The use of a bought paper pattern. — ^This 
lesson will consist of a short demonstration 
dealing with the kind of pattern in use, the 
details of which will be found on page 347 

LESSON 3 

Cutting out. — The class continues to select 
the matenals required for the garments, 
and proceeds to cut them out, the teacher 
helping when necessary. 

LESSON 4 

Makmg up the garments. — Details of this 
lesson will be found on page 352, 

LESSONS 6, 6, 7 and 8 

Practical work. 

LESSON 9 

Knitting. — When the work is well in hand, 
knitting vests and drawers (if required) may 


commence. Knitting is always a useful 
occupation, as it may be picked up at odd 
moments, and it is advisable to accustom the 
girls to this idea. Oddments of wool may 
always be used for dolls' clothes, and once 
children have learned the initial processes, 
and how to use pnnted leaflets, they can 
be trusted to work by themselves, with 
occasional help in the matters of jommg 
wool, casting on and off, reducing and 
increasing the number of stitches, etc 

When knitting vests for doUs the children 
should be taught to measure round the dolls, 
and to cast on (using the finest wool available 
and corresponding needles) the correct 
number of stitches per inch This is found 
by knitting a small square of about 2 in 
to discover the number of stitches per inch 
made by the individual knitter, and the 
process is called “finding the tension” 
Directions for knittmg dolls’ clothes are not 
easy to find, but the directions for babies’ 
and children's simple garments, such as are 
given in the booklet Woolcraft, published 
by Messrs. J. and J Baldwin & Partners, 
Ltd , are excellent also for doUs’ garments, 
when finer needles and wool than those 
recommended by the manufacturers are 
used The tension must first be found, in 
order to be sure that the garment wiU be 
the correct size. Any small alterations can 
therefore be arranged before the garment 
IS begun. AU the garments shown in the 
accompanying photograph (except the vest, 
which was made without a pattern) were 
made m this way, the directions being 
altered as shown in the following notes. — 

Patterns taken from Woolcraft, Beehive 
Knitting Booklets (Pubhshed by Messrs J. 
and J. Baldwin & Partners, Ltd.) 

Prlch Knickers {Woolcraft, Fig. Iia.) 
Worked exactly to pattern using 2 ply wool 
and No. 16 needles 

Pair of Pullovers [Woolcraft, Fig lof) 
Worked to pattern, shortening the distance 
from the thigh and the knee, using 3 ply 
wool and No. 15 needles. 
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[Riptoiuced by the cotiriesy of Messrs J &J BaUtnn & Pmtners, Ltd 

Knitted Garments for a Doll 


Coat. Woolcrajt, (Fig. 6b ) Worked to 
pattern with modifications using 3 ply wool 
and No 15 needles. The number of stitches 
was reduced to 60 for the rabbit wool edging, 
then increased to 80 for the finer work and 
worked according to instructions The number 
of stitches was reduced by 5 on each front. 

Bonnet {Woolcraft, Fig 7k ) Worked 
according to instructions, except that the 
stitches were reduced for the rabbit wool 
edging which took the place of a squared bor- 
der 3 ply wool and No. 15 needles were used. 

Only the vest and pilch knickers are smt- 
able for knitting dunng the third year, but 
the photograph shows the complete set. 

LESSONS 10 , 11 and 12 

Practical work. — ^The accompanying plate 
shows various knitted garments which may 
be found difficult to handle. The ordinary 


complete set of clothes for a doU would 
be composed of’ (i) a knitted vest, (2) com- 
binations or knitted pilch drawers; (3) a 
pnncess petticoat, and (4) a dress The 
makmg of these will bring into play all 
the girls’ previous expenences in knitting, 
together with the knowledge of new processes 
gained in their homes, or from observation. 
The girls should be taught to take up their 
knitting in spare moments durmg any needle- 
work lesson. The progress in knitting will 
vary greatly among the girls, and therefore 
any processes and stitches now shown to 
them by the teacher should be incidental 
and should not be treated as class lessons. 

LESSONS 13 to 23 

Finishing. — These lessons may be devoted 
to completmg the little clothes; the quicker 
workers will be able to make an extra 
garment, such as a coat or a hat. 
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Knitted Jacket for a Baby 


LESSON 24 

Pressing the work. — During this lesson 
the garments may be pressed, and the dolls 
dressed and arranged as a small exhibition 
for other classes to see This is a good plan, 
for children like to have their work admired, 
it is encouraging to the workers, and provides 
an impetus to pupils from other classes, 
particularly to those from lower classes 

In pressing knitted articles it is a good 
plan to wrap them up in a damp cloth for 


an hour or two Then place them flat upon 
a board or table under a clean dry cloth and 
press the work with a warm iron until dry. 
The girls should be allowed to do this for 
themselves, under the teacher’s supervision 
When pressing other articles, use a sleeve 
board if possible; slip the garments over 
the end of the board and iron them on the 
wrong side, working from the hem towards 
the waist or neck A tiny iron, such as is 
found in miniature ironing sets, is very use- 
ful for dolls’ sleeves and other small surfaces. 


TWO LESSONS IN DETAIL FOR THE 
SECOND TERM 


T hese two lessons, like the detailed 
lessons at the end of the First Term's 
work, are now given in the order 
in which they will be required, 

THE USE OP A BOUGHT PAPER 
PATTERN 

(Details and Demonstration of Lesson 2.) 


PREPARATION 

Previous knowledge — Makmg patterns of; 

(i) A pmafore for a doll, by shaping a piece 
of paper upon a doll (2) A pmafore for a 
girl of 9 years, by paper foldmg from direct 
measurements. 

Aim . — ^The aim of this lesson is to teach 
the following points : — a method of using a 
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pattern which has been 
manufactured to fit a doll 
14 in m length; how to 
alter a pattern to make 
it fit a larger or smaller 
doll; confidence in deal- 
ing with bought patterns , 
training in observation 
and perseverance. 

Teacher’s reguiremetds 
A doll 14 m long, 
dressed in the clothes 
similar to those to be 
made by the children. 
The following garments 
are worn by the doll — 

(i) A knitted vest, m 2 ply white wool 
(2) Combinations, in plain coloured Imgerie 
cotton. (3) Princess petticoat to match, 
edged with narrow lace (4) Frock in 
figured Tobralco. 

Teacher's requirements . — ^The pattern of 
the frock. This has been chosen for demon- 
stration purposes because it is more likely to 
arouse the mterest of the children than the 
petticoat or combmations pattern. Pins, 
scissors, tape measure. 

Children’s requirements — The children will 
be simply observmg for the first part of this 


lesson. They will afterwards need dolls 
paper patterns, pms, scissors and tape 
measures. 

INTRODUCTION 

Display the doll fully dressed, and ask the 
girls to observe her clothes once more, to 
notice the materials of which they are made 
and the neat effect produced by their good 
fit The teacher should remove the garments 
one by one m order to stress this last pomt, 
teUmg the children meanwhile, how important 
it IS that the underclothes, as well as the 
dress, should fit well, otherwise the dress will 
not set neatly. In order to produce well- 
fitting garments it is necessary to cut them 
out from a well-fittmg pattern. Question the 
children as to what ensures that a garment 
shall fit a person well , it is havmg a pattern 
of the correct size and shape for that particu- 
lar person. Patterns made by people to their 
own measurements are nearly always correct , 
but often such patterns take a long time to 
make and so patterns bought from a shop 
are used It is quite easy to work from 
bought patterns ; they are cheap and reliable, 
but they do not always fit the mdividual, 
because although the measurements of two 
people may vary only slightly, their shapes 
are sometimes very different. A bought pat- 
tern may need to be altered on this account. 




Doll's Underclothes Adapted from a Bought Pattern 




HALF PATTERN OF DRESS PINNED TO DOUL HALF PETTICOAT PATTERN PINNED TO DOUU 



HALF PATTERN OF COMBINATIONS WITH 
TUCK TO SHORTEN GARMENT 




SHAPE OF PATTERN PIECES FOR DOLL’S SHOE 


Patterns of Doll’s Set of Clothes 
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PRESENTATION 

Remove the pattern pieces of the frock 
from their packet. The pieces are as follows 

I. The dress. There are six pieces : — (i) 
a half yoke back. (2) a half skirt back 
(3) a half yoke front. (4) a half skirt front, 
(5) a whole sleeve, (6) a whole cuff 

2 The peiiicoai There are 2 pieces:— 
(i) a half back (2) a half front. 

3 The combinaiions. There are 2 pieces 

(i) a half back. (2) a half front The com- 
bmations are similar in shape to the petticoat, 
but they are shaped at the bottom to form 
legs 

Pin together the pieces which form the 
dress, first along the seam of the skirt, then 
pm the yoke at the underarm seams, and 
finally pleat the skirt and pin it to the yoke. 
Place this pattern on the right side of the 
doll, which should be arrayed for this 
occasion m her petticoat. Pm the half 
pattern on the right half of the doll, putting 
the pins down the centre front and back 
Explam to the children that this fitting 
must always be done because it is then easy 
to see whether any alteration is needed m 
the pattern ; whether it is too short, or too 
long, — as it is m this case. If it is too short, 
it must be cut across in two places, across 
the yoke and the skirt, and strips of paper 
must be let in to give the dress the required 
length This process is more satisfactory 
than to add pieces of paper to the edges of 
the pattern, for the shape is often spoiled 


by so doing. In order to stimulate the 
children’s imagmation and observation, ask 
the question: — "Can anyone tell what must 
be done to the pattern when it is too long, 
as it IS now^ " Various answers will be given, 
among them — "Cut a piece off," Tbs is 
a wrong method for the reason that has just 
been given. The girls must be made to 
realise the importance of not altermg the 
outline of the pattern A tuck wiU not do 
this. Therefore, a tuck is made across each 
piece of the pattern. This tuck must be made 
m the corresponding place on both front and 
back pieces, and must be the same size m 
each case, so that the underarm seams 
contmue to match in length Demonstrate 
takmg the tucks m the pattern on the doll, 
being careful to hold her m a suitable position 
for the whole class to see. 

Allow the children to begin work by pinning 
together the patterns of the garment they 
are to use. Supervise this part of the work 
to prevent waste of time. The children may 
then put the patterns upon the dobs, and 
alter them -where necessary without the 
teacher’s supervision , but the teacher should 
make a pomt of aUowmg the girls to come 
to her individually with their work, while 
the rest of the children who are waiting may 
knit When all the patterns have been 
certified as ready, the cutting out may take 
place. 

APPLICATION 

This again has a practical application, 
that of the correct alteration of the other 
patterns to be used for the doUs’ garments 
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The sleeve needs to be only a. small amount 
larger than the armhole into which it has 
to be set; compare the measurements ol 
each and "cut a very small piece of the 
armhole away underneath, 1 e , where the side 
seam occurs. Hold the yoke so that the 
inside is visible, and pull the sleeve through 
the armhole. Pm the two together at the 
seam keepmg the sleeve as the top layer 
of matenal. Pm the sleeve into the armhole 
all round, easing it over the shoulder. State 
that this is necessary because a shoulder 
IS rounded in shape, and a sleeve would 
drag if it were too tight. Run the sleeve into 
the armhole, using an occasional back-stitch. 
Oversew the tummgs. 


BINDING THE NECK 

{Pfocess No. 5.) 


before the two can be joined This is called 
gathenng, or drawing up After marking 
the middle of both yoke and skirt run right 
along the top of the sldrt a little below the 
raw edge; do not fasten off the cotton, but 
place a pm in an upright position at the end 
of the work and wind the cotton round it, 
after drawing up the skirt to the approxi- 
mate size. Pm the skirt to the yoke, keeping 
the skirt as the top layer and putting in the 
pms in an upnght position. First of aU 
the middles of yoke and skirt should be 
pmned together. AUow the yoke to project 
^ in. beyond the raw edge of the skirt. 
When the pmning has been completed, run 
the two together along the previous row of 
running, using an occasional back-stitch. 
To neaten the edge, turn in the edge of the 
yoke, turn it over again and hem the folded 
edge to the running stitches. 


Show the girls that if material cut on the 
straight is used for neatenmg a curved edge, 
the bmdmg has to be gathered at the top 
in order to make it fit round the curve, 
therefore matenal cut on the cross is used 
for bmdmg. This is sold on cards and is 
called "bias bmdmg.” 

To hnd, open out the binding to the 
inside, when three creases will be visible 
Place the raw edge of the binding to the 
raw edge of the garment, so that the right 
sides of each are face to face Run the 
two together along the first crease. Snip 
the tummgs down to the running, turn the 
garment to the wrong side and hem the 
bmdmg (which is turned in at the third 
crease) just on the running stitches to 
enclose all the raw edges. 

JOINING THE YOKE TO THE 
SKIRT 

{Process No. 7 ) 

The skut is much wider than the yoke, 
so that it will hang full , it has therefore to 
be made the same size round as the yoke 

AA— VOL. 3 


SEWING ON THE LACE EDGING 

Hold the garment so that the hem to be 
decorated with lace is farthest away from 
the worker, and place the lace edging ^in 
below the extreme edge Run the two 
together along the mner edge of the lace on 
the right side of the garment. Always begin 
at a seam. To join the lace, overlap for 
■Jin and fold one of the two ends of the 
lace in, makmg a line with the seam where 
the sewing on was commenced; hem this 
securely, turn the work to the wrong side 
and finish off the join by making a run-and- 
fell seam J m. wide 

The teacher wiU realise that many other 
processes will present difSculties, aU of which 
it is impossible to enumerate. The method 
of workmg matters comparatively httle, 
but the method of dealing with difficulties 
as they arise is more important in every way 
Simple explanations must always be given, 
and no one should be allowed to use any 
process or stitch bhndly, or the interest 
will flag and eventually be lost. It is par- 
ticularly easy for ground to he lost in this 
way during individual lessons of the type 
described. 
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SUGGESTED COURSE OF LESSONS FOR 
THE THIRD TERM 


Tunic and Knickers for a Boy 
(Age — 3 Years) 


SCOPE OE THE TERM’S WORK 

T he girls should now possess a working 
knowledge of the functions of a pattern, 
it would, therefore, be a wise plan to 
draft the pattern of the next garment to be 
made. 

The selected garment should be of a type 
which is simple in construction ; the lines of 
it should develop naturally from those 
already observed in the makmg of a pinafore 


Tunic and Knickers for a Girl (Age — 

3 Years) Applique by Means or Running 
Stitch 

pattern. The further developments gener- 
ally take the form of a sleeve (m one piece 
with the garment) and a neck shape which 
will give occasion for practice in shaping 
patterns and m neatenmg, not already 
learnt. In the pattern chosen here there is 
a short Magyar sleeve (which gives a new 
construction Ime m the making of the 
pattern), a square neck shape and a French 
seam at the underarms The French seam 
has already been taught, and this gives the 
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opportunity to present the usual position 
for such a seam. There is no need for further 
teachmg of the process, but revision will be 
necessary, both for the actual handlmg and 
for making a new width of seam to suit 
the material used. From their experience 
children will learn naturally and easily. — 

I That there are no hard and fast rules 

2. That the widths of seams, hems. 



Dress and Knickers for a Child 
(Aqe— 3 Years) 


facings, etc,, depend upon the kmd of gar- 
ment, and upon the kind of material chosen 

3 That the required sizes of needles and 
threads differ m accordance with the mater- 
ials, and that m order to obtam good results 
(known technically as a good "finish”), 
needles and threads must be carefully 
selected 

Styles of garments chosen. — Fashion now 
begms to play a rather more important part 


in school needlework, both children and their 
relations bemg fully alive to the fact that 
garments made in school may not always 
be particularly desirable or wearable, on 
account of their bemg out-of-date m style 
and material. It is necessary that the teacher 
should impart some framing m taste as well 
as m artistic ideas, and the mcorporation of 
these ideas with the decree of fashion is the 
goal to be reached. 

Plamly cut and simply made garments, 
of good material, colour, and shape (and 
therefore of good fit), without any unsuitable 
or superfluous ornamentation, are the only 
types necessary for the children of to-day to 
make and to wear Fashion, however, should 
not be the only consideration in choosmg 
styles of garments, m fact, where girls of 
varied ages have been given several fashion 
books from which to choose styles, it has 
been found that no one picture by itself 
gave exactly what was required Often a 
style has been imagmed, m the creation of 
which a visit to the cmema or the readmg of 
an illustrated story book has played a part, 
causmg the fashion catalogue to fad in 
providmg a complete picture This imagina- 
tion IS to be encouraged m every way, for 
ongmality is necessary (withm certain limits) 
particularly now that ready-made garments 
of every description are sold by dozens m even 
the market places of every town and suburb. 

The garment chosen here is of a tunic 
type, a “Magyar” garment, or a one-piece 
garment reachmg from the shoulder to the 
knee The tunic is cut for a child of three 
years old, little garments of this kmd bemg 
easily saleable, and not too large for makmg 
up fairly quickly The illustration was chosen 
by a child who was readmg the story of 
T/ie Girl who trod on the Loaf in Fairy Tales 
of Hans Christian Andersen (pubhshed by 
Messrs. George Newnes) The book is 
illustrated by Helen Stratton, and one 
picture shows a girl m a tunic cut on similar 
Imes to those of to-day The child visualised 
the tunic adapted to present-day materials 
and requirements, and the result was original, 
and wearable 
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LESSON 1 on and off, etc. All these are details which 


Making the pattern of a tunic.— Details of 
this lesson are given on page 358. 

LESSONS 2 and 3 

Cutting out. — ^The pupils place the patterns 
on their material and cut it out by them- 
selves 

LESSON 4 

Revision of making French seams. — ^The 
pupils begin their seams, working alone. 

LESSON 5 

The underarm curve. — ^Details of a short 
demonstration on the management of the 
underarm curve are given on page 362. 

LESSONS 6 and 7 

Making the seams. — ^The children continue 
their French seams 

LESSON 8 

Turning up the bottom hem. — ^The hem 
IS I in wide, with a ^ in. first turning. The 
hem may be turned either on the wrong or 
nght side of the garment , the former when 
the holding stitch is to be hemming or 
oversewn running stitch, and the latter 
when any decorative stitch is used. In this 
case the last Jin. of the French seam will 
have to be turned to the right side of the 
garment, so that it will be hidden by the 
turning of the hem. This process may be 
shown to groups or mdividuals as the need 
arises, and is not described here 

LESSONS 9, 10 and 11 

Turning up the bottom hem. — ^The teacher 
wdl now find opportunity for the supervision 
of “habits of work,” such as the correct 
holding of needles, weanng of thimbles, 
rh3dhmic and not jerky sewing, fastemng 


cannot fail to influence all later needlework, 
and it is only during these periods of working 
the longer processes that girls can he dealt 
with mdmduaUy m these “habits of work ” 

LESSON 12 

The cutting and use of crossway strips.— 

The details and demonstration of this lesson 
are given on page 362. 

LESSON 13 

Joining crossway strips.— The details for 
joming crossway strips for the sleeve and 
neck facmgs are given with the demonstra- 
tion of the previous lesson, page 362 

LESSON 14 

Arranging the crossway facing on a sguare 
neck. — ^The details and demonstration of 
this lesson are given on page 365. 

LESSONS 16, 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20 

Practical work, — ^This will mclude the 
decoration of the garment. The decoration 
shown at the hem, neck and sleeves of the 
garment in the illustration (page 364) is 
worked as follows — 

I After tackmg the lower edge of the 
facmg m position (usmg ordmary tackmg 
cotton), measure J m. and i m spaces 
alternately along the fold. A marker should 
be used for this purpose, and small pms, 
known as ’TiUikin” pms, for markmg the 
pomts. The pms should be placed with 
the pomts at nght angles to the edge of the 
garment. Mark with a tackmg thread a 
Ime Jm below the fold of the hem (The 
length of the tackmg stitches should be 
J m with J in. spaces ) Begmnmg from 
j m. beyond one of the pins, but now workmg 
ilong the tackmg thread ]nst made, place 
a second line of markmg pins, giving alternate 
I m. and J m. spaces as before but altematmg 
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with the first row. On the illustration 
page 364 it will he seen that the centre of 
a I in space is exactly opposite a iin 
space Place a line of | in running stitches 
from the top pins to the lower pins in zig- 
zag fashion. This fiUs the i m spaces with 
stitches, and the J-m spaces remain spaces 
m which are afterwards worked three single 
r ]iain loops slightly less than ^in. long. 
These are placed m a radiating position 
upon the fold of the hem or facmg m order 
to hold the hem in position permanently. 
The runnmg stitches are oversewn, givmg an 
impression of greater strength to the Ime, 
and more formality to the pattern or design 

Maienals and colours suggested — ^The 
material used was a casement cloth of fine, 
but soft texture of square weave. The 
colour was of a delicate leaf green, of not 
too pale a tone. For the ordmary sewmg, 
coloured cotton No 40, or one strand of 
coion d broder or Clark’s stranded cotton 
was suggested m a matching colour, and 
used in conjunction with a No 7 crewel 
needle. For decorative stitchery, paler green 
was used for the runnmg stitches and white 
for the oversewmg and dull pmk for the 
cham stitch. The thread used was coion d 
broder. 

LESSONS 21 and 22 

Finishing off the work. — As the girls make 
larger garments and articles more attention 
should he given to finishing off, no garment 
being dispatched from the school as finished 
unless it has first been overlooked by the 
teacher, has been pressed and folded nicely, 
and packed correctly by the pupil Ironing 
is absolutely necessary m order to remove 
creases caused by handling, and when 
proper ironing equipment is provided by 


the authonties this presents very little 
difficulty beyond supervision 

Equipment for ironing . — Two boards are 
necessary, a skirt board (a flat hoard not 
less than 4 ft long, ift, in width at the 
wide end, and pin. in width at the narrow 
end) The hoard may he simply a flat piece 
of wood rounded slightly at each comer, and 
covered with two or three layers of blanket, 
and a detachable sheet made of stout calico. 
A sleeve board of the same shape as the 
skirt board, but much smaller in size is also 
desirable for managmg small surfaces Both 
boards might be made very cheaply by hoys 
dunng woodwork courses If purchased 
locally, however, the cost ranges from 
8s 6 d. for a skirt board on a stand, to is 3^. 
for a sleeve board. A flat iron is the best 
type of iron for ordmary classroom use, 
and should he heated on a gas ring if possible 
This is the safest type of iron for children’s 
use, it IS available at any moment and the 
heat may be easily regulated. Thus the girls 
will leam to use an iron naturally and well, 
ironing the parts of the garment as may 
he required. The teacher should always 
stipulate that she herself should test the 
heat of the iron before use 

LESSONS 21, 22, 23 and 24 

Pressing and extra work. — The final press- 
ing of the garments can be spread over the 
remaining lessons, the other members of the 
class being allowed to make pilch drawers 
to accompany the tunics The pieces left 
over may be used up, joining them if neces- 
sary. The girls may be given hectographed 
copies of the pattern, or they may use a 
bought pattern as they wish, and should he 
allowed to work as unaided as possible 
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FOUR LESSONS IN 
THIRD 

F our lessons, the organisation and 
arrangement of which are set out in 
detail, are now given in the order in 
which they will be required. 

BIAKDia THE PATTERN OF A 
MAGYAR TUNIC 

(Details and Demonstration o! Lesson 1.) 
PREPARATION 

Pfevious knowledge . — Making the pattern 
of a pinafore to self-measurements. Observa- 
tion of shapes of patterns to fit various parts 
of the body. 

Aim , — The aim of this lesson is to teach 
the following points — the necessity for 
further construction lines when a pattern 
is made to fit the body more closely; the 
need for accurate measurements. 

Teacher’s requirements . — ^Two pieces of 
paper cut the exact size of the garment to 
be made, — 22 m. by 2410. for a tunic to 
fit a child of three years of age Blackboard, 
chalk, coloured chalk, ruler, and drawing 
pins. 

Children’s requirements — Each child will 
require a piece of paper cut the exact size 
for the garment to be made Pencil, ruler 

INTRODUCTION 

Begin by showing the finished garment 
and ask the children what sort of garment 
It is When this has been discussed, ask the 
age of the child who could wear it. It is 
for a child three years old Many girls will 


DETAIL FOR THE 
TERM 

have brothers, sisters or cousins who wear 
this kind of garment ; it is a very convenient 
one for small children as it is all in one 
piece, and havmg no fastenmgs it is easily 
put on and taken off, and is also easily 
washed and ironed. Suggest that the style 
chosen by the children need not he exactly 
similar to the finished tunic; they may adapt 
the pattern, usmg their own ideas, or ideas 
originatmg from tales they have read, or 
pictures which they have seen. Only the 
basic shape (the construction lines) remains 
the same, and always depends upon the size 
of the garment required. 

Two measurements only are necessary: — 

(i) The length of the garment. (2) The 
measurement round the bust. 

1 The length of the garment is taken 
from the shoulder, measunng from a point 
close to the neck and from thence to the 
knee (or possibly above the knee as fashion 
may decree) although it is always wise to 
make children’s garments longer than is 
actually needed at the moment of measur- 
ing, to allow for the rapid growth of little 
children 

2 The bust measurement is taken by 
passing a tape measure round the body just 
under the arms, not too tightly, and adding 
I m to this measurement to allow for 
growth. 

The measurement of small children of 
various ages presents some difficulty to a 
class teacher, but the followmg measure- 
ments are the average for children of 2, 3, 
4 and 5 years of age, and may be presented 
to children who may wish to make garments 
varymg m size 
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TUNIC PATTERN WITH STRAIGHT 
SLEEVE AND SKIRT 


PATTERN WITH CAPE SLEEVE 
AND FLARED SKIRT 


Making the Pattern of a Magyar Tunic 
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Average measurements for children from 
two to five years.— 


Age 

2 years. 

3 II 

4 II 

5 II 


Length to knee. 
i8 m. — 20 in. 
20 in. — 23 in. 

23 in — 24 in. 

24 in. — 25 in. 


Bust measure 

22 in. — 23 in. 

23 in. — 24 in 

25 in. — 26 in 

26 in — 27 in. 


When in doubt it is wiser to use the larger 
of the two measurements given for a child 
of a certain age ; that is to say, to take the 
measurements of a child three years old as 
22 in in length and 24 in. in bust measure 
These measurements are sufficient to allow 
for turnings of ^in. at seams, Jin at the 
neck and sleeve edges, and J in at the foot. 


PRESENTATION 

Before giving out any equipment to the 
class, explain that the two pieces of paper 
displayed are cut exactly the size required 
to give a half pattern, — a half front and a 
half back, which give a whole front and back 
when they are cut out from double matenal. 
Fold the tunic into half, putting one sleeve 
inside the other, and pin it so that the front 
and back folds he together and to the left 
hand, as in the illustration, of the pattern. 
Fold the paper in half lengthways, and pm 
it on the blackboard, keepmg the fold to the 
left hand Place the drawing pin near to 
the cut edges, in the middle of the length 
Fold in half again, by turning the folded 
edge over to the cut edges. Fold once again, 
making three creases and four spaces. Open 
out to the first position and place a second 
drawing pin opposite to the first at the fold 
At this stage it is most important for the 
teacher to establish the relation between 
the sizes of the spaces and the size of the 
bust measurement, and she may bring out 
this point by questions of this nature. — 

Q What is the full width of this paper 
upon the board? 

A 24 in 

Q If that were put round the body, under 
the arms, what measurement would it give? 


A . The bust measurement — 24 in 
Q. What IS the width of the paper when 
folded once lengthwise? 

A. Half the measurement of the bust 
Q What is the size of two divisions (or 
spaces between the creases)? 

A. A quarter of the bust measurement 
Q. Therefore, if there is a quarter of the 
bust measurement in the width of two 
divisions on the top paper, and a quarter 
underneath (point this out upon the pinned 
up paper and upon the garment) how wide 
is the pattern itself when opened out? 

A. Half the bust measurement. 

Explanation . — When each piece is shaped 
and placed upon double material and cut 
in this way, the whole of the bust measure- 
ment has been used and the garment fits 
If, therefore, two divisions are used to give 
the required size, the remainder of the width 
of paper may be used to give the garment 
the required width at the hem, and the 
length of the sleeve. 

Demonstrate as follows. — ^To obtain the 
Ime which gives the position for the sleeve, 
the measurement from the shoulder to the 
underarm is required. This need not be 
taken upon the body, as the correct position 
is obtained when two divisions along are 
measured down the fold (The girls may 
measure each other to test this.) To obtain 
this line, fold down the top comer of the 
paper diagonally from the middle division 
hne so that the cut top edges lie along the 
second crease, — the rmddle division Ime 
Crease across the pattern at the depth thus 
ohtamed, givmg the bust line Open out 
the paper to the first position Now, place 
the folded garment upon the creased paper, 
allowing the girls to see the formation of the 
shape upon the construction lines, which 
depend upon the size 

To shape the pattern.— 

I. Neck — Back neck — i m down and 
I division from the edge. 
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Front neck. — -Dra-w a line from the fold 
to a point 2 m. down and i division from the 
edge 

2. Sleeve — From a point i division from 
the opposite edge, draw a Ime down to the 
bust line. 

3. Underarm seam — ^Draw a dotted Ime 
from the centre division at the bust line, 
down to I division from the cut edges at the 
foot. To obtain a good curve at the under- 
arm, measure half a division from the sleeve 
edge along the bust line and mark a pomt ; 
measure the same amount — ^half a division 
—down the dotted seam line, and draw a 
curve from the bust line to the seam through 
both pomts. Continue the underarm seam 
Ime straight down the dotted Ime. To obtam 


the hem Ime, measure the distance from the 
bust Ime down to the fold, and mark this 
distance from the bust line along the under- 
arm seam Ime, leavmg a surplus piece at 
the end of the seam Make a gradual curve 
from the front fold to this pomt on the 
seam. This gives the required shape. 

When this has been demonstrated, give 
out to each child her piece of paper of the 
exact size she requires. Use the second 
piece of paper lor dcmonstratmg the pro- 
cesses step by step, the children foUowmg 
The teacher should supervise the work 
between each step. The first pattern may 
be used to demonstrate the cuttmg of the 
pattern. A second pattern is here illustrated 






A French Sea,m at an Underarm Curve 
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as an alternative; it has an attractively PREPARATION 


shaped cape sleeve, and a flared effect at 
the hem This suggests further possibilities 
for shapmg, and the application of the 
lesson consists in adapting the pattern to 
individual requiiements. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF A FRENCH 
SEAM AT AN UNDERARM CURVE 

(Details and Demonsttahon of Lesson 5.) 

This lesson illustrates a quickly prepared 
and executed demonstration for which no 
formal preparation is made, and for which 
temporary apparatus only is required Many 
such informal demonstrations may be given, 
at no set time, when either a group or the 
class as a whole requires such mformation 
The teacher will need only two pieces of plain 
white paper of fairly large proportions, a 
demonstration needle and wool. 

Cut the paper into a shape resembling a 
curved underarm seam Place the two 
edges together and run as for a French seam. 
The first runnmg will be worked at a depth 
of I in. from the raw edges, and upon the 
right side of the garment. Snip nearly down 
to the running stitches five times in the 
curve. Cut away a small amount of the 
turning aU along the raw edges, so that 
when the wrong side is worked no untidy 
edges may be seen to protrude upon the 
right side Turn the garment to the nght 
side, press well, especially round the curve, 
and the parts which have been snipped wdl 
open out to allow the seam to he flat when 
run a second time Run on the wrong side, 
to enclose the tummgs 


CUTTING AND USE OP CROSSWAY 
STRIPS 

(Details and Demonstration of Lessons 13 and 
13.) 


Previous knowledge . — 

1. Neatening a raw edge by means of 
turning up a hem. 

2. Neatening a curved edge by means 
of tape or a hem. 

Aim . — ^The aim of this lesson is to teach 
the foUowmg points : — ^methods of neatening 
edges of vaned shapes by means of the 
application of extra material — a facing cut 
from cross-cut material; economical ideas 
m using up oddments of material for this 
purpose ; traming m resourcefulness and skill 
in handlmg. 

Teacher's requirements — ^The finished tunic, 
A card of bias binding A large (24 in. by 
24 m ) piece of surface paper brightly 
coloured on one side, white on the reverse 
side Demonstration pins, drawing pms, 
tape measure and marker. Blackboard and 
chalk. Scissors. 

Children's requirements — The work in 
hand together with the pieces of matenal 
left from cutting out Odd pieces of con- 
trasting colour if desired Sewmg equipment. 

INTRODUCTION 

Question the class to stimulate an interest 
in the subject of the demonstration by asking 
them whether they know the purpose of 
bias binding. This is more commonly used 
than binding cut by the worker, and the 
children are likely to have seen it displayed 
in shops and used in their own homes Show 
a card, telhng them the pnce, and explaining 
that it can be used for many purposes. 
Tell them that bias binding is convenient 
because it is inexpensive, and that it is 
economical in use when long lengths are 
required However, when short lengths are 
wanted, pieces left over from cutting out 
are more economical. The pieces are folded 
m a special way, and strips are cut and 
joined together m order to obtain the 
desired lengths. 
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PRESENTATION 

Pin the paper upon the blackboard with 
the coloured side visible Ask the children 
to pretend that the paper is matenal, and 
to poult out how many ways there are of 
cutting it straight, as follows — 

1. Along the selvedge thread. 

2. Along the weft thread. 

3 On the bias fold (This is often 
confused with the true crossway.) 

4 On the cross. 

Fold the paper to show the first three ways, 
and explain that the first two methods are 
used when perfectly straight stnps are 



PIECE OF MATERIAL FOLDED READY 

for cutting crossway binding strips 


wanted, as for example, for belts The 
third method is used only when cutting out 
a garment, never to cut material into strips. 
The fourth way, however, is the cross of the 
material, which must he folded exactly 
diagonally, or the strips will not lie flat 
when they are used to neaten curves. 
Material cut in this way accommodates 
itself to various shapes produced by curves 
of all kinds. 

To cut the crossway strips. — Fold the upper 
right hand comer of the paper diagonally, so 
that the top edge lies along the lower edge, 
and explam that when matenal is folded in 
this way the two sets of threads meet, and 



method of cutting strips 




Cutting Crossway Strips 
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the resulting fold is on the "cross.” All 
stnps must, therefore, be cut along this fold 
line. Cut through the fold; measure with 
the marker to obtam the width of strip 
desired, and cut three or four stnps, leaving 
the ends wedge-shaped The children may 
now do this, the folding being supervised 
by the teacher before any cutting of strips 
takes place The width of the stnp must be 
the desired finished width plus ^in for 
turnings. 

Joining the strips. (Lesson 13 ) — In order 
to produce a long length the strips must be 
jomed. All the joms must run m the same 
direction Therefore the edges to be ]omed 
must first be cut along the selvedge thread 
Place the two strips to be pmed side by 
side with the left-hand stnp lymg with its 
right side facing the worker and the sharp 
point towards the right hand. Place the 
right-hand strip with the wrong side facing 
the worker and the pouit facmg the first 
strip Slide the nght-hand stnp over the 
left-hand one (see illustration on page 363), 



BINDING JOINED IN A CIRCLE 
FOR SLEEVE FACING 



letting the sharp pomt overlap the blunt 
pomt by } in. Jom the two strips by runnmg 
im. below the raw edges. Open out the 
strips and press the ]oms. 

APPLICATION 

Tell the children that this method of 
]oinmg applies to long lengths, and also to 
lengths to be made mto circles, which are 
seen upon the sleeves of the tunic. When 
the neck is to be faced, the ]om is made in 
the same way, but not until the facmg has 
been tacked to the garment, as it is not 
always possible to be certain of the length 
required The children may now cut and 
]om their strips (i in wide) ]ommg a cucle 
for each sleeve and makmg an approximate 
length for the neck. 

No further preparation is necessary for 
facmg the sleeves and neck, for this follows 
naturally from the previous demonstration. 
The children can be shown, mdividually or m 
groups, how to arrange the necessary joins, as 
it IS likely that many sleeve and neck shapes 



APPEARANCE OF FINISHED SLEEVE PFTAIL OF DECORATIVE BORDER 


Facino and Decorating the Sleeves and Neck 
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will differ. If the children are to receive a 
demonstration of this process, paper may 
agam be used in the manner already shown. 

the arrangement of a crossway 
facing at the corners of a square 

NECK 

(Details and Demonstration of Lesson 14.) 

PREPARATION 

The preparation for this lesson will be 
exactly similar to that required for the 
previous two lessons This lesson is a con- 
tinuation of those, and represents the final 
processes in fixing a crossway facmg correctly 
at nght-angled comers No further details 
will be given regarding the preparation. 


except the followmg suggestions for the 
teacher’s requirements 

Teacher's requirements. —la addition to 
the demonstration apparatus already referred 
to m lesson 12, the teacher will require a 
piece of poster paper 24 m. by 24 m , with 
a square hole of 12 m cut m the centre to 
represent the square neck. Strips cut m 
paper 3 in m width and of a sufficient length 
to cover the edges of the square are also re- 
quued 

INTRODUCTION 

The children have already learned the 
method of finishmg off the sleeves, but the 
neck facmg will prove to be more difficult 
because of its comers, which have to be 
covered fiat for the depth of the facmg 
Show the finished tunic and allow the 
children to observe the weU-set comers, 
and the ]om at the left shoulder. 



FINISHED APPEARANCE OF NECK 



CORNER PINNED INTO POSITION 
level with the GUIDE TACKING LINE 


MANAGEMENT OF CORNER 
SHOWING LOOP OF MATERIAL 
AND NEEDLE TAKING A 
BACKSTITCH TO BEGIN NEXT 
SIDE 




Facing and Decoraxing a Square Neck 
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PRESENTATION 

Pm upon the blackboard the paper which 
represents the square neck, markmg the 
lower part F (front) and the upper part B 
(back). Wnte also the letters R (right) at 
the left-hand side and L (left) at the right- 
hand side, Place at the centre of the L side 
a pm to represent the shoulder Point out 
the raw edge of the hole, and measure it 
round, using a fairly long length of wool or 
string for this purpose. Show the length by 
knotting the wool at the exact measurement. 
Ask the children to notice the difference m 
length hetween the measurement at the 
edge and the measurement 2 m below it 
Demonstrate, usmg the same length of wool, 
that the length increases as the depth at 
which the wool is placed widens Therefore, 
m fixing a facing to a square neck of this 
type, the strip used must fit, or he flat upon 
the neck below the raw edge, at the required 
depth of the facmg. In order to arrange tlus 
the following procedure must be adopted — 

I Begm to pm the facing strip at L (left 
shoulder) putting the first pm Jm. beyond 
the raw edge at the end of the strip Pm 
along i in. below the edges, until the corner 
IS nearly reached. 

2. Fold the garment diagonally at the 
comer, and tack a guide Lme down the crease. 

3. In order to produce a perfectly square 
comer, project the strip forward for its own 
fimshed. width. Fold back again to allow 
the strip to lie flat (irrespective, however, of 
the J^in tummg at the lower edge). 

4. Put m the first pm roimd the corner, 
and contmue to pin along the front of the 
garment When each comer has been fixed 
in this way the join at the shoulder may be 
completed by cuttmg the end of the strip 
parallel with the commencmg end, leavmg 
J in. turning beyond the sewing pomt. Jom 
by runnmg, flatten out the join and com- 
mence to fix the strip to the neck by runnmg 
the two together iin. below the raw edges. 
When the comer is reached, it is important 
to note that the last stitch made before 
turning the comer must come exactly on 


the guide lme, (the diagonal lme running 
through the comer of the neck shape), and 
the first stitch made must start from this 
pomt The projectmg fold of the stuff 
should not be sewn down m any way, but 
the needle must pass through it A facmg 
may be attached to either the right side or 
the wrong side, accordmg to the desire of 
the worker In this case, the first application 
of the strip is to the wrong side, allowmg the 
facmg to be finally secured upon the right 
side of the garment At this stage the 
children may be provided with pieces of 
coloured paper and strips, and told to work 
the process. This is an excellent plan, as it 
allows for practice in handling, and errors 
may be more readily corrected than if the 
first attempt is made upon a garment Paper 
IS easily fixed, and it will be found that the 
children see more clearly what is required. 

Turning the facing to the nght side in 
preparation for the decorative stitchery.— 
Snip each comer diagonally as far as the 
stitchery Pull the strip through the neck 
square to the nght side, and press it well 
at the edge to flatten the work Arrange the 
corners so that a folded edge is seen to he 
exactly along the diagonal guide hnes. Turn 
m Jm-' which is the turning already allowed 
for, and tack it separately Fix the facmg 
mto position upon the garment, using small 
pins placed in an upnght position through all 
the thicknesses of facing and garment. Fix 
first at the comers, secondly at the middle, 
front and back, lastly at the shoulders, and in 
between if necessary. Tack the facing down 
to the garment, using small (J in ) tacking 
stitches. The facing is now ready to be pressed 
before being held in place with decorative 
stitchery. 

APPLICATION 

AH comers of every shape and size are 
easily handled when a definite plan is made 
m the above manner. It is useless to drape 
corners with facings, no amount of patting 
and tacking will result in a good comer 
unless due care is taken to make it accurate. 



THIRD YEAR’S COURSE 

OF 

NATURE STUDY 


(There are six Class Pictures (Nos 135-140 lu the 
portfoho) associated with the Third Year's Course 
They are fully described in the Reference Book,) 




foreword to third YEAR’S COURSE 


T hough it has been found impossible, 
for lack of space, to include in this 
year’s course any discussion of the 
function of the school garden, yet work in 
the garden should, it is felt, have an 
uicreasmgly important place. Much of the 
subject matter for the third year has, 
therefore, been chosen on the assumption 
that the children are watchmg plants and 
animals m the school garden, and that 
individual mterests m it have been estab- 
lished Thus there is the study of the way 
in which plants take hold of the soil, then 


of some non-flowermg plants which help to 
prepare soil, then of some of the animal 
inhabitants, and finally simple enquiries 
into the properties of soil. It is suggested 
that, in addition, a promment place shnll 
be given to bird study, concentrated, to 
begin with, round the bird table and bird 
bath set up m the garden, and then extended 
more widely At the same time any mterests 
already established should he kept up as 
opportunity offers, and m particular the 
study of life m water might be carried a 
httle further. 


I. THE WALLFLOWER PLANT 



POINTS FOR THE TEACHER’S CONSIDERATION 


B efore any study of the function of 
plant organs, or of special types, is 
undertaken, it would be well to 
focus the children’s attention on the 
general external structure common to most 
plants, and to make certam that they have 
definite knowledge, by exanunmg one 
common plant and descnbmg its structure 
in concise terms 

BB— VOL. 3 


Show the class a mature plant which has 
roots, stems, leaves, flowers and fruits 
present, if possible If young plants are 
available as well, a more complete concep- 
tion wiR be formed. The Wallflower is 
chosen for description here, but the Snap- 
dragon, Foxglove, Broad Bean, annual 
Lnpm and annual Larkspur, are equally 
suitable, and entail no sacrifice smce 
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all are grown afresh each year in the 
garden. 

The children have their knowledge of the 
seedlings and early stages of many plants, 
and their observations of hedge plants and 
some other climbing plants, as a back- 
ground. 

THE LESSON 

Aim. — ^The study of a plant as a whole, 
and the way its parts grow. 

Material. — One large well-developed plant 
showing all organs. A young plant Branches 
for the children to share. 

Introduction. — Tell the children that you 
are going to revise together the chief charac- 
teristics of common plants by noticing all 
you can about the growth of the Wallflower 
Show the whole plant so that they can all 
see it clearly 

I. Let the children attempt to describe 
its general appearance. It is a herbaceous 
plant, that is, it consists raamly of soft 
green parts. But it is becoming woody, for 
its mam stem and main root are quite hard, 
brown and woody in nature. Its original 
mam stem can usually be distinguished, but 
it has branched into a bushy crown of 
several leafy steins almost equally important, 
each of which has given rise to an inflores- 
cence. The lower part, both of the main 
and lateral stems, is hare, but if the children 
are allowed to look closely they will see 
ridge-like scars which indicate that the lower 
leaves have dropped off 

Compare this condition with a young 
plant grown this year and note that the 
mature plant is from seed sown last summer. 
In the young plant, all the leaves grow 
immediately above the root, and no mam 
stem can yet be distmgmshed Leaves 
growuig in this way, straight from the 
ground, are called radical leaves, while those 
growing from a stem are called cauhne. So 
the Wallflower has both m turn. 


Give the children branches so that each 
can look at the arrangement of the leaves 
Note that they form a closely-set spiral with 
short intemodes Count how many leaves 
there are to one turn of the spiral, i e before 
a second leaf occurs immediately over the 
lowest. The leaves are long and narrow, 
Simple^ with smooth margins There is no 
true leaf stalk, hut the blade narrows down 
somewhat where it joms the stem. In the 
axils of some of the leaves, buds or small 
branches occur. Note that all the larger 
branches grow above the scars of old leaves 

Each branch terminates in an inflorescence, 
which has the youngest flower growing at the 
top. This we call indefinite. An inflores- 
cence of this type, with spirally-arranged 
stalked flowers, is called a raceme Notice 
that while the upper flowers are fully 
formed, or even still in bud, the lower ones 
have lost their petals, sepals and stamens 
and are in various stages of fruit formation 
In the unripe fruits the two stigmas can be 
very clearly distmguished, and a broad light 
brown scar forming a ring ]ust below the 
ovary mdicates where the remaining parts 
of the flower were attached. The ovary is 
lengthened to form a sort of pod If the 
npe fruits are opened it will be seen that a 
thm plate separates this pod into two com- 
partments, and that the seeds lie on each 
side of the plate 

Now turn to the root In a well-grown 
plant this appears to consist entirely of 
delicate branched fibres holding a ball of 
earth which cannot be separated without 
breaking them. If it is gently felt with the 
fingers, these fibres will be found to be soft 
and delicate, but a firmer, stronger part can 
be detected. If an lU-grown plant is also 
available the fibrous roots will be short, 
neither so extensive nor so numerous, and 
then this central root, the ongmal root, can 
be clearly seen Such a system, with a main 
root giving nse to lateral branches, is called 
a tap root (No root hairs can he found in 
an old plant Probably the finest roots, 
which would stiU bear them, have remamed 
m the soil ) 



Plate I 




Plant AND Flowers 
OF Wallflower 


WALLFLOWER I Flowering plant* f, flowers, /&, flower bud, /, leaf, Is, leaf scar, g-g, ground level, tr, lateral roots, 
tr, lap root II Side view of flower s, sepals, p, petals III. Front view of flower showing cruciform arrangement of 
petals a, stamens, sg, stigmas IV Median vertical section of flower sg, stigma, style, a, stamens, cv, ovules, o, ovary, 
n, nectary, r, replum or partition V Pistil, sg, stigmas, o, ovary, », position of nectary VI Vertical section of pistil, 
sg, stigmas, 0, ovary, ov, ovules, f, replum VII. Transverse section of pistil o, ovary, ov, ovule, r, repluru. 
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n. Recapitulate the parts found and 
make a list on the blackboard Then refer 
briefly to the function of each part as far 
as the children know it. The flowers, they 
know, attract insects and produce seeds. 
The stems bear the flowers away from the 
rest of the plant, into a position where they 
can be seen Remind them that the clunbmg 
plants of a hedge all seek a position where 
they can obtain light and air. These are 
both necessary to the leaves of a plant if 
it IS to be healthy, so the stems bring the 
leaves into a position in which they can 
obtain them Refer to the way in which all 
the leaves of a Horse Chestnut, Beech or 
Sycamore are exposed to the light, and the 
tummg of the leaf stalks m the garden 
Nasturtium so that the whole round surface 
IS facmg the light Refer also to the way in 


which plants grown m a window will turn 
to the light. 

Ask what the roots do for a plant From 
their general knowledge the children wfll 
say that they take in water from the 
soil TeU them that they also fix the 
plant firmly in the soil, so that it cannot 
be blown over or fall of its own weight. 
Notice how firmly all the small roots hold 
on to the soil and refer to the difficulty 
of uprootmg many weeds, e g Dandelion, 
Bmdweed. 

in. Let the children make a list in their 
notebooks of the parts of the Wallflower 
plant, with bnef notes on their uses Tell 
them that they will make use of this know- 
ledge when studymg the forms which roots 
and stems take m other plants. 


11. CINQUEFOIL AND VIOLET 



THE LESSON 


Aim — To examine these plants m relation 
to their habitat, with special reference to 
their method of propagation by surface 
creeping stems or runners. 

Material. — Sufficient plants of Cinquefoil 
for the children to examine in groups, one 
or two Violet plants Both should have an 


old, thick, underground stem with a well- 
developed plant, and one or more runners, 
that IS, stems running along the surface of 
the ground and rootmg at mtervals 

Introduction. — Reimnd the children of the 
dimbing plants of the hedge, and ask them 
what purpose the stems serve They bring 





Plate H 



v^! developed from arillaiy bud, rt, rool-ons 0 / pair below temuiia! bud, si, stipulM encloslBS 
*'“* stipules) in aill of which runner is formed, s, stem from aiillaiy bud of nnd modified leaf 11 Underground 

r, mtj, leaveTlt IS ^ipufos”'^ ™ 
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the leaves up to the light. They are too limp 
to be able to stand upright because they 
grow in length at the expense of rigid 
substance, but they are supported by the 
hedge. Now there are many plants which 
form long, weak stems, but instead of 
growing upwards to the light and finding 
support on other plants, these stems grow 
horizontally, creeping or trailmg along the 
ground, only their leaves turning upward. 
They are very often found at the foot of hedges 
or on the edges of fields, among grasses or m 
gardens, msinuatmg themselves (that is, 
pushmg without being noticed) amongst the 
plants which have been planted. 

I. Let the chddren name any plants they 
can think of with this habit. Common ones 
are Field Convolvulus or Bindweed, Tor- 
mentil (in some distncts). Wild Strawberry 
and the cultivated one, Ground Ivy, Creeping 
Buttercup (Any of these would serve 
equally wed for examination.) 

H, Show them the two plants chosen for 
study. Ask where they are found growmg. 
Distribute the Cinquefoil plants. 

If possible, the children should first of aU 
see the plants growing in the garden Let 
them decide first which part of the plant 
is the oldest and examine this. Notice that 
the oldest part has a long, woody structure 
which at first we should take to he the root. 
This grows obliquely to a depth of two or 
three inches, and usually breaks several 
inches away from the plant as it is dug up 
On closer exammation, it will be seen to 
have scaly remams of leaves and leaf scars 
at close mtervals, which show that it is really 
a root stem. Small fibrous roots grow from 
it Just at the soil level several broken leaf 
stalks form a sheath, from the centre of which 
grow the living foliage leaves and the bud. 

Now notice that from the axils of these 
leaves anse as many as four or five lateral 


stems which he along the ground Each 
stem may consist of several long mtemodes’ 
often the number is two A single leaf may 
arise from each node, or there may be an 
axiUary bud which also develops leaves. 
Very rarely roots will be found growing 
downwards from the node The terminal 
bud of each of these stems, after having 
formed one or two mtemodes, then grows 
upward, unfolds and forms a new plant, 
rooting on the underside. This m turn sends 
out axillary branches which form runners. 
The outer leaves developed from the ter- 
minal bud are often imperfectly developed, 
havmg a simpler leaf than is typical 
(Cinquefoil=5 leaf.) Each leaf base pro- 
duces a pair of outgrowths or stipules. 

m. Let the children make sketches of 
the plant to show; 

(1) the oldest plant 

(2) a runner 

(3) a terminal bud forming a new plant. 

IV. Compare the growth of the Cinquefoil 
with that of the Violet, placing this on the 
Nature Table so that it can be looked at, 

V. Further work. — Look out for plants 
which have runners If it is feasible (1 e. if 
they are unwanted weeds) suggest that the 
children shall try to dig up a whole plant 
of some kmd, measure the area it occupies, 
the length of some of the runners, and count 
the number of plants they can dig up which 
are all attached together. They will then 
realise that this is a very efficient way of 
extending the area of a plant and obtaining 
a new food supply. In tune, the older 
runners decay and separate new plants are 
estabhshed If it is possible, a whole lesson 
may be spent with the class on this work, 
preferably before the classroom lesson takes 
place. 



Plate III 



VIOLET Tl, stock or root stem, r, roots, e, creeping stem, i leaves, /, truit, st, stipules 
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III. SNAKEROOT OR BISTORT 



THE LESSON 


Aim, — ^The study of a plant which is 
propagated by underground creeping stems. 

Material. — This study may be taken in 
two parts, for in the summer the mass of 
large, dark green, ovate foliage in a damp 
meadow shows the wide area colonised by 
the plant, which tends to crowd out all 
competitors, while in the autumn, when the 
aenal parts have died down, one can by 
digpng find the underground buds which 
keep the plant alive during the winter, and 
turn upward (as in the Cinquefoil and Violet) 
in the spring to form new plants. To illus- 
trate Its mode of growth it would be best 
for the teacher to extncate as much of a 
colony as possible. It can be spread out and 
fixed with U tacks on to a board, hung up 
so that the connecting stems can be clearly 
seen. The children might dig a little, in 
order to realise what a strong, tough 
holdfast the creepmg stems make, and they 
might share rooted portions of the plant 
(or colony, for there is no true distmction 
here) showing parts of the creeping stems. 

Introduction. — When making a study of 
Cinquefoil and other plants with runners. 


draw attention to the Shakeroot, especiaEy 
to the large space it occupies and to the 
scarcity of other plants. Dig amongst the 
colony enough to show what a hold it has. 
Watch the flowenng and fruit formation. 
It has handsome bright pink spikes of 
flowers. Any time during the autumn remind 
the children of this plant and tell them that 
it IS now a good time to find out why it is 
able to spread and occupy the ground so 
successfully. Show the specially prepared 
plant 

I, Ask the children what special features 
they notice It wfll be seen that the long- 
stalked, nearly oval leaves arise from leaf 
sheaths growing from a thick root stem or 
root stock. If the plant has been carefully 
washed it will be seen that the stem is 
thickly covered by scaly leaf bases, from the 
axils of which arise long, thm horizontal 
branches, pink or white, ensheathed for a 
great part of their length m small leaf 
scales, and temunatmg m a cluster of long 
leaf stalks beanng rudimentary blades, in 
varymg stages of development, the larger 
ones yellow or begmnmg to turn green. A 
few small scattered roots may also be found 



Plate IV 
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along these steins These stems grow under- 
ground Their terminal buds give rise to 
new plants. 

Ask the children on what grounds these 
outgrowths should be called stems rather 
than roots. It IS because they bear leaves 
and buds. They serve the purpose of roots 
to the plant, and give rise to fibrous roots. 

Let the children examme several different 
specimens by interchanging them, and then 
ask what stages a young bud passes through 
in order to become a new plant. It wiU be 
noticed that it first of all curves upwards, 
then the leaf blades are pushed above the 
.soil, grow, turn green, unfold, and eventually 
reach their full size which may be four or 
five inches. In the meantime, roots are 
forming on the underside of the stem 
Presently this part of the stem begins to 
thicken, looking rather like the conn of a 
crocus, and if vanous stages are examined, it 
will be seen that the root-stem becomes bent 
upon itself into an S shape, and twisted and 
irregular, thus suggesting its names of 
Bistort (= twice twisted) and Snakeroot. 

n. Let the children make a sketch of a 
rooted portion, simplifying it to bnng out 
the essential points (as in the diagrammatic 
sketch shown). These are the thickened, 
twisted, root stock bearmg scale leaves, 
and the axillary branches (often a dozen 
from one plant) which will form new plants. 

in. With suggestions from the class, 
frame a blackboard summary of the charac- 
teristics of the Snakeroot. It should incor- 
porate the following observations. 

(1) The Snakeroot grows in damp, usually 
sheltered situations 

(2) It forms a colony and crowds out other 
plants by means of underground 
creepmg stems 

(3) These stems are white or pink; they 
obtain no light 

(4) The stems grow from the axils of 
leaves of the older part of the plant, 
as in Cinquefoil. 


(5) We know they are stems because they 
have small scale leaves and a terminal 
bud which forms a new plant 

(6) The terminal bud keeps the plant alive 
through the wmter, so this plant 
hibernates. 

(7) When the plant is rooted, the stem 
begins to store food and becomes 
thick and twisted, givmg it both its 
names. 

IV. Further work.— Keep some of the 
stems heanng buds in water, covenng one 
with a dark paper cone, keeping another in 
the light , one m a warm position and another 
in a colder place, and see whether you can 
induce them to develop. Later, plant them 
m soil and watch the process of rooting. 
Note that, like the Bindweed, this weed has 
the great advantage of bemg able to develop 
a new plant if a bud or piece of stem is 
broken off m digging and left behmd m the 
soil Its thick root stock is very bnttle and 
fnable. 

N B. If Snakeroot is not found m the 
neighbourhood, substitute a study of the 
Field Bindweed which is sucli a troublesome 
garden weed, or the Goutweed or Ground 
Elder which has a very similar habit to the 
Snakeroot and is commoner in southern 
gardens 

The teacher will perhaps have noticed 
that the majonty of creepmg plants are 
propagated by terminal buds, which thus 
finish their growth, continuity being assured 
by axillary outgrowths whose termmal buds 
in turn form new plants. This is called 
sympoital branching, and is comparable to 
the branching of many trees, eg. Lime, 
Beech. Occasional mstances are found in 
which the termmal bud continues the 
growth of the colony, while new plants are 
formed from axiUary buds, e g. Ground 
Ivy. This is called monopodml branching, 
and is like that of the Ash, Sycamore and 
Horse Chestnut trees where the termmal 
wmter buds contmue the chief growth of 
each stem The same difference was observed 
between the Hyacinth and Daffodil bulbs. 
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IV. TOADSTOOLS 



POINTS FOR THE TEACHER’S CONSIDERATION 


P LANT study with children is apt to 
be confined to the flowering plants, 
which tends to give them a narrow 
view of plant life, whereas many of the 
lower, or non-flowenng, plants present 
characteristics of great biological interest 
which are not beyond the understanding of 
children, though any attempt at detailed 
structural studies would be quite impossible 
An important reason for including some 
study of flowerless plants is that many of 
them are common and striking, and therefore 
sure to attract children’s attention The 
patches of colour formed on roofs and old 
walls by hchens, or their hoary growths on 
the branches of trees ask for explanation 
The dehcate mosses with their tiny capsules 
are attractive The moulds which attack our 
food are curious. But the most obvious and 
the most fascmatmg are the toadstools and 
puffballs These are members, with the 
moulds, of the great group of fungi which 
plays such an important part m our lives, 
because many of the smaller forms are 
responsible for devastatmg plant diseases 
which destroy our crops of fruit and 
gram. 


The essential charactenstic of all the 
non-flowenng plants is that, instead of 
reproducing themselves by seeds, they bud 
off tmy masses of living matter, or proto- 
plasm, called spores These may either 
begin to grow at once, upon reaching a 
suitable medium, or they may be provided 
with a hard, resistant wall which protects 
them durmg a resting stage in the same way 
as the seed coat protects the seed. 

The fungi are further charactensed by the 
absence of green colounng matter, so that 
they are unable to provide for themselves 
that part of their food supply which all 
green plants obtain from the carbon dioxide 
of the air combined with water. They make 
up for this deficiency by living upon the 
tissues of other plants or animals If they 
obtain their food from living organisms, 
they are termed parasites, if from dead 
organic matter, saprophytes. The sapro- 
phytic fungi are instrumental with the 
Iiacteria in causing those chemical changes 
called putrefaction, by which animal and 
plant bodies are broken down into simpler 
substances, which can agam be made use of 
as food by plants and then by animals So 
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that fungi play their part in the food cycle 
upon which all life depends. 

A fungus consists of a number of white 
threads, or hyphae (sing hypha) which 
develop from the spores, first as single 
threads, then branchmg repeatedly to form 
a tangled mass which penetrates the sub- 
stance upon which it is living and sucks 
nourishment from it This mass of hyphae 
IS called a mycelium At certain seasons 
some of the hyphae turn upward towards 
the light, and branch, often in a very com- 
plicated way. At the tips of these branches 
spores are formed The classification of 
the fungi depends chiefly upon the form 
these complex brandies, called sporophores 
(spore-bearers) take. The majonty of fungi 
rely upon the air for distnbutmg their 
spores, so that the object of all these forms, 
varying so widely as the Toadstools, the 
great shelflike Polypores seen on trees, or 
the tiny pinheads seen on mouldy jam, 
seems to be to increase the surface which 
can bear spores, and therefore the numbers 
which can be produced. 

Our study of flowerless plants will there- 
fore be concerned with (i) the conditions 
under which they grow and (2) the method 
by which they produce a sufficiently large 
number of spores for their needs. 

THE LESSON 

Aim. — ^To find out all we can about toad- 
stools. Two periods should he devoted to 
this lesson. 

Material. — As many kinds of toadstools 
as teacher and children can find, carefully 
arranged with natural material to look as 
if they were still growing, e g. amongst dead 
leaves or on pieces of bark. Earthenware 
plant-pot sancers are useful for this purpose. 

A plentiful supply of some common toad- 
stool if possible, though there is no reason 
why all should study the same forms. Where 
it has been possible to identify them, the 
toadstools should have dearly-printed labels 
gmng their names. A common form is the 


Sulphur Tuft found in beech and other 
woods. Dead leaves matted together with 
white threads of branchmg mycelium. A 
piece of "mushroom spawn” if possible. 

Introduction. — ^The children should be told 
some time before the lesson that they are 
going to study toadstools, so that they can 
have an opportunity of looking for them. 
They should be asked to notice where they 
grow and to examme them closely before 
pickmg them The teacher would then at 
the beginnmg of the lesson show the examples 
obtained, naming any she can and telling 
the children where they were found She 
would draw attention to the bark, dead 
leaves or other substance m which they are 
growing. 

I. Pick out toadstools in different stages 
from small oval knobs With indistmct stalks 
to the fully expanded ones Let some of the 
children come and arrange them in order of 
development Ask what has happened to 
them. They have clearly grown, not only 
m size but they have developed Ask what 
parts can be distmguished A stalk, perhaps 
with white threads rooting it. A cap or head. 

n. Distribute the Sulphur Tufts (or 
whatever form is available) The Sulphur 
Tufts are pale yellow to begm with, with a 
deep burnt ochre spot in the middle, which 
gradually spreads to the margm Let the 
children make drawmgs showing a cluster, 
and toadstools of different ages, if possible 
in colour. They will notice that the under 
side of the fully-expanded head is thrown 
into folds, radiatmg from the centre to the 
edge. These are olive green to dark brown 
in Sulphur Tufts, l3nng very close together, 
with shorter folds between the longer ones 
at the edge. They are called gills Cut the 
heads off several specimens of various kinds 
and place one of each on white paper and 
one on black Cover them with glass tumblers , 
or saucers, so that they will not be disturbed, 
or too much dned up. Others may, as an 
alternative, have their stalks pushed through 
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a slit in a piece of paper, so that the gills 
rest on the paper, which is placed over a 
tumbler with the stalk of the toadstool 
dipping into water not sufficiently high to 
touch the paper. 

A day or two later, lift the toadstools 
carefully, and the pattern of the gills wiU 
be found delicately traced on the paper in 
fine powder The colour varies in different 
toadstools It is caused by the deposition 
of hundreds of minute spores which have 
fallen from the surface of the gills. The 
colour is used as an important point in 
identifying the toadstool. It may be white, 
pmk, brown or black. In the Sulphur Tuft 
it is dark, chocolate brown. In the common 
Mushroom it is also very dark brown Tell 
the children how this fine powder or dust 
is composed and that each tiny particle is 
capable of growing into a new plant Give 
the name spore. They will now understand 
that a toadstool (or a mushroom) is a 
sort of fruit, since it bears the spores to 
form new plants But we do not call it 
a fruit, because it has not grown from a 
flower 

In the meantime, in the first lesson, notice 
that the growing toadstools are attached in 
some cases hy white threads to the ground. 


Give the children some dead leaves, which 
have been found matted together, and let 
them try to find where these threads grow 
They will find in many cases, on separating 
the leaves, a branching network of threads 
spreading all over them and connecting them 
together. They pass into the leaves as well, 
and take food from them. Call them/ooi- 
threads, or give the name hyphae. Show a 
piece of "mushroom spawn” which is really 
a mass of hyphae (mycehum) holding soil. 
If this mass is planted, and moistened, it 
will contmue its growth and form new 
mushrooms. 

m. Further work. — ^These lessons will 
take place in the autumn, since toadstools 
are most numerous m late September and 
October, but by no means all "fruit” at this 
time, so that the class may be asked to look 
for toadstools and mushrooms at other tunes 
of the year. The Fly Agaric, a very poisonous 
scarlet form flecked with white, is found in 
pastures in the summer, for instance. 

If there is a school garden, it might be 
possible to make a small hotbed of horse 
manure, covered with sod, break up the 
brick of mushroom spawn mto two-mch 
knobs and plant it, to await developments. 
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V. PUFFBALLS 



Aim. — ^To see another method of spore 
dispersal amongst the fungi 

Material. — Puffballs arranged so that they 
seem to be growing, in different stages 
These will be found usually m fairly open 
parts of a wood floor, growing on well trodden 
leaf mould and earth, or amongst sparse 
grass. They are common in beech and other 
woods They are recognised by their balloon 
shape, rounded but ^awn in towards the 
base, and dusky ash-brown colour. The 
surface is finely granulated They may be 
I in to 2 in. high. Growing m the same 
situations EarthbaUs will also often be found. 
These are similar, but white and scaly. 
They do not open. 

Introduction. — Remind the children of the 
Sulphur Tufts and let them give a bnef 
recapitulation of the way they grow and 
produce spores Ask them the purpose of 
the spores TeU them that the toadstools 
belong to a very large group of plants, called 
fungi, which all obtam their food from the 
substance of either plants or animals (not 
from soil) They all have some means of 


producmg spores, but vary very much in 
their method. Show them the bowl of puff- 
balls as another type of fungus. 

I. Notice how the puffballs grow, several 
in a cluster close together They are not all 
the same size, but in different stages of 
development. Notice that, like toadstools, 
they are attached to the ground, this time 
by thm, tough-looking cords They are, 
however, very esisily knocked over and 
detached 

The older ones will be seen to have a small 
hole at the top, with a narrow nm or collar. 
Hold up one of these and squeeze it gently. 
What appears to be fine brown smoke at 
once squirts out of the chimneylike opening. 
Children are usually much amused by this 
and like it repeated, or preferably to be 
allowed to squeeze the balls themselves It 
is difficult to exhaust the contents, which 
‘‘smoke” so long as you squeeze Ask the 
children what they think the “smoke” 
might be By analogy with the fine spores 
which formed gill patterns m the toadstools 
they will probably suggest that these are 
spores. They are quite nght When the 
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puffball is ripe its whole interior is filled 
With thousands of tiny spores. The least 
knock by a passing animal serves to send 
them out in clouds^ giving them a chance 
of settling and germinating some distance 
away. Notice that they seem to form a 
fluffy mass. They are intermixed with short, 
fine threads which to some extent hold them 
together. 

Show one of the oldest puffballs Here the 
hole has become so extensive that the tissue 
is tom across m several directions and the 
inside laid open, showing the great mass of 
spores it contains. 

Now cut one of the immature puffballs 
lengthwise, and pass tlie haives round for 
observation. It will be seen that there is a 
compact outer wall, enclosing a firm but 
spongy mass This mass consists of a 
net-work of threads holding the spores 
m the meshes. As the puffball npens 
the mesh breaks down and sets the spores 
free, 

n. The children should have an oppor- 
tunity of makmg sketches of the various 
stages, including the puffball "smokmg” 
and the vertical section of the immature 
one, both carefully labelled As it is unhkely, 
however, that enough material can be 
obtamed for all the class to use at once, it 
will be better to let them work in groups 
A good plan would be to show them m this 
lesson as many varieties of fungi as it has 
been possible to obtain in the neighbour- 
hood, and then to devote a further penod 
to letting small groups examine the various 
kinds, making notes on tbeir habitat, manner 
of growth, and spore dispersal. Several 
commonly-occurnng forms are bnefly des- 
cribed below. 

(i) Cofdl Sfot — The name is descnptive. 
This fungus is found on bark, especially on 
twigs and small branches of hedge plants 
such as elm. Usually these are dead branches 
The mycelium penetrates the substance, but 
IS too dehcate to be seen without a micro- 


scope. In the autumn it forms numeious 
fruit bodies bearing spores, which penetrate 
the surface m round or oval patches about 
^ui. to |m. across, often with a slight 
dmt in the centre Very common, especially 
in damp woods (on clay) or in hedges with 
a wet ditch below. 

(2) Jew's Ear — In much the same situa- 
tions may be found, breaking through bark, 
irregular fleshy patches of tough reddish- 
brown or pink substance, with curious ridges 
and hollows which suggest the texture of a 
human ear. At first they may be only 
Jin. in extent, and quite smooth, later 
extending to patches 5 m or 6 m. in length. 
The folds serve to mcrease the spore-hearuig 
surface. They look and feel like indiarubber. 

(3) Candlesmff . — ^Agam growmg on bark 
or decaymg stumps in damp woods, will be 
found small black tufts, at first straight and 
stiff, perhaps Jin, high, later growing to 
r in or 2 m. and branchmg slightly at the 
top two or three times, suggesting nunute 
stag’s horns and flattened in a similar way 
at the ends. As these ripen the black tips 
become covered with a white powder, 
gradually extending downwards to about 
half their length This is composed of 
numerous spores It is the small growths, 
before the spores are formed, which suggest 
candle wicks which have just been snuffed. 

Many of the common fungi have no 
popular names by which they can be desig- 
nated here, but it is valuable to collect any 
new forms which occur, in order to reahse 
the wide range of form they may adopt and 
the great numbers and varieties which exist. 
The black spots which are often found on 
Sycamore and Maple leaves, the black 
powder in ears of wheat, and the rusty 
patches on barberry leaves, are all forms of 
fruit bodies distributing their spores, and 
m these cases, causing diseases which weaken 
or destroy livmg plants of economic impor- 
tance. 
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VI. BIRD STUDY 



POINTS FOR THE TEACHER’S CONSIDERATION 


B irds, through their power of flight, 
have attained control of a much 
wider field than most other animals. 
This power of flight is the clue to the special 
characteristics, both in habits and structure, 
which distmguish birds from other verte- 
brate animals It has made accessible great 
vaneties of food, and enabled the birds to 
search a wide area rapidly m quest of it. 
It has enabled them to choose safe, hidden 
nesting places, not easily reached by their 
enemies. It has led to the habit of migration, 
so that birds can leave their native locality 
when shortage of food and hard climatic 
conditions set m, spend the winter in a 
milder climate where the worms and msects 
which are their chief food supply are not 
driven into hiding or killed by cold, and 
return, probably to their racial home, for 
the breedmg season. 

Migration is not peculiar to birds, but it 
is a much more widely spread and systematic 
habit amongst them than amongst any other 
animals Besides the migrants which seek 
a new country m the winter, there are others 
whose migration is limited to a narrower 
range. They move inland from the sea- 
coast (gulls, many waterfowl), from northern 


to southern counties, or from woods, coppices 
and hedgerows to the open fields, as, for 
mstance, do the chaffinches It is charac- 
tenstic of many of the smaller birds to flock 
together m one sex during the winter, males 
m one flock and females m the other, and m 
some cases the flocks contain birds of different 
kmds (house sparrows and chaffinches, or 
starlings, rooks and jackdaws). They search 
the ploughed lands particularly for food. 

In the spring, urged by the reproductive 
instinct, the flocks separate, return to their 
breeding haunts, and each male seeks out a 
terntory and stakes a claim which he defends 
against aU comers. Here he and his mate 
will be able to obtain food and build a nest 
Even from foreign shores it is generally 
noticed that the males arrive first. Authori- 
tative observers of bird life are agreed that 
the meaning of a bird’s song is first of all a 
challenge to other birds to dispute its 
terntory, and later an announcement to the 
females m the vicinity that there is a settled 
home and mamtenance assured to the 
selected mate. No doubt it has other 
emotional significance as well, and is the 
expression of the bird’s exuberant well-being 
and desire for a mate. 
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The variety of sites and materials chosen 
for nests is very great. tJsually, birds make 
a selection from mateiial near at hand, 
though sometimes they bring back straw, 
wool, twigs or feathers from a distance 
The weaving and moulding of the nest is 
accomplished by beak and feet, accordmg 
to an ancestral pattern ingrained in the 
bird’s mental heredity To some extent it 
IS thought that imitation comes into play, 
as it has been found that there is a tendency 
for young males to mate with older females 
who have already had nest-building experi- 
ence. It will often be noticed that the hen 
bird decides the actual position of the nest. 

I have seen a pair of House Martins dispute 
the exact spot under the eaves, and one 
settle the matter by firmly dabbing the 
first spot of mud on the wall. The othei 
accepted the position and together they 
laid the foundations 

The nests of birds which build in trees 
and hedges usually consist of an outer shell 
of fine interwoven twigs Such matenal is 
sometimes reinforced by mud, as m the case 
of the Thrush, perhaps packed m the spaces 
with bits of moss, lichens and leaves which 
may help to disguise it. The nest is then 
Imed with softer materials, such as fine hay, 
hair, feathers, wool and thistledown, whi^ 
serve as a bed for the eggs to lie on and help 
to retain the heat of both eggs and nestlmgs. 

The young birds need constant feedmg. 
A pair of Blue Tits are recorded to have 
worked from 2.30 a.m. to 8.30 pm. and 
averaged twenty-six visits an hour Swallows 
are said to feed their young once in three 
mmutes (Morris, Bnhsh Birds ) It has 
been suggested that one advantage of a 
northern breedmg place is the longer workmg 
day it allows for feedmg the young. Soft, 
easily-digested, concentrated food is usually 
provided at first, either caterpillars, fat 
grubs and worms, or partially digested 
grain Pigeons have a special curdhke 
secretion known as "pigeon’s milk ” 
Although birds are equipped with highly 
specialised instincts beautifully adapted to 
their needs, yet there seems to be some room 


in their lives for education, or learning by 
experience. This is one of the advantages 
of their sheltered home life. Those whose 
nests are not on the ground are hatched at 
a sufficiently immature stage to be able to 
profit by intensive individual methods of 
education. Young birds are both encouraged 
and taught by their parents In flight they are 
shown what to do, a little at a tune, urged to 
try their wmgs, and sometimes even pushed 
off a safe ledge mto space They seem to be 
guided m their choice of food. A hen with 
chickens can be seen to encourage them to 
peck at the food she has found for them. 

Children are always interested m birds 
because of their bright, attractive ways, 
their song, their famdiar presence in garden, 
hedge and field, or on ponds, and the 
mystery and excitement of finding their 
nests. It IS therefore with these familiar 
aspects that the study should begin, leading 
later to some consideration of the charac- 
teristics of buds as a group. Begm by 
noticing the pomts by which the commonest 
birds (the Sparrows and Starlmgs) are recog- 
nised, then try to define the distinctive 
features of other birds, especially the 
character which strikes you first. Notice 
(a) pecuharities of movement, (b) colours 
displayed in flight which give the bird a 
different appearance from that you know 
when it IS at rest, e g the white bars in the 
wmgs of a Chaffinch, the brick-red back of 
a Yellow-Hammer, the pale fawn feather 
at each edge of the tail m a Lark 

Most of the work would be done mformally, 
and it might he one of the mam interests of the 
second and thud year An occasional lesson 
IS needed to arrange the results of observation 
and give guidance and duection The follow- 
mg subjects are suggested for such lessons. 

(1) Resident winter buds — Hard-bdled. 

(2) Resident wmter birds — Soft-billed. 

(3) Setting up apparatus for encouraging 
buds 

{4) Water birds 

(5) Classification according to habit 

(6) Structure m relation to habit. 
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resident winter birds— 

HARD-BILLED 
THE LESSON 

Introduction— A good plan, suggested by 
Mr. W Westell in his Bird Studies, is to 
give to the children on a postcard an outline 
of some common bird such as a House 
Sparrow, and let them fill in the colouring 
as exactly as possible from observation 
during the week (Mr. Westell suggests a 
Pigeon) They may be asked what they 
know of its colour, and then set out to 
verify their own impressions Many will 
say it is a little brown bird. Ask how they 
would distinguish it from a Robm, a Lmnet, 
or any other small, brown birds that are 
common in the neighbourhood. Ask what 
other birds they know and how they would 
recognise them Get an account of some 
distinguishing feature of each, and then 
suggest that the children shall try to observe 
other details during the week 

Referring to the House Sparrow again, 
ask if the cock is like the hen in colour, and 
whether young birds can be distinguished 
among the others. Give them two postcards 
with outlines, one for the colours of the cock 
and one for those of the hen Suggest that 
they shall look for the colouring of head 
and neck, breast, wings, back and tail 

Find out what the children can tell you 
about the habits of sparrows and any other 
common birds With the children’s help 
make a short list of birds that can be seen 
in the neighbourhood, and then give the 
children a set of questions to guide them 
in deciding how they can be recognised 

Questions. — 

(1) Where do you see the bird most? 
(Hedges? fields? woods? gardens?) 

(2) Does it come out into the open, or 
keep in shelter? 

(3) Is It tame or shy? 

(4) Do you see it on the ground? 

(5) Does it hop, walk or run? 


(6) Is there anything by which you can 
recognise its flight? 

(7) When does it get up and go to bed? 

(8) Has it any strikmg colour? 

(9) Does it sing, or has it any call notes? 

(10) What does it feed on, and how? 

If the questions are read through, and 
related to the list of birds just compiled, 
many children will have answers to suggest, 
and if these are discussed, the class can be 
asked to confirm the statements by further 
watching, and to be prepared to give their 
answers m a later lesson. Perhaps a fort- 
night might be allowed, and in the meantime, 
the possibility of setting up a bird table, 
bird bath, or other means of attracting 
birds, could be considered, and the apparatus 
could then be assembled and set up. 

Collectmg of observations made. — The 
children’s notes on the colours of birds 
might be looked through before the actual 
lesson, so that the teacher would know how 
far they had been accurately noted and how 
far they needed correction or more detailed 
attention 

Aim. — ^To obtain accurate descriptions of 
the appearance and habits of specified 
winter resident birds, e g. House Sparrow, 
Chaffinch, Yellow-Hammer. 

Material. — ^The teacher should have, if 
possible, coloured pictures of the birds under 
discussion. A very good series of coloured 
postcards can be obtained from the Natural 
History Museum, South Kensmgton, for 2d. 
each If stuffed specimens are available, 
their legitimate use is to help m recognition, 
and to give an opportunity of close observa- 
tion when the living bird has already been 
watched It is desirable to have a good 
reference book, to which teacher and 
children can turn for information on any 
doubtful pomt. The sooner the scientific 
habit IS acquired, the sooner the children 
will attain confidence and serious interest 
Dr. Sanders’ Oxford Book of British Birds 
is an excellent book at a moderate price. 
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I, Refer to the colour notes sent in 
(bird diagrams) and make any comments 
they require. Build up, with the children, 
the colouring of the House Sparrow. (The 
same diagram enlarged for the blackboard 
would be useful, or a tabulated summary 
could be made,) Then refer to the sheet of 
questions and let the children offer informa- 
tion. 

Amongst other points, the following would 
emerge; the House Sparrow chatters or 
chirps loudly and continuously m the early 
mommg and at dusk, that is when it gets 
up and when it goes to bed. It should be 
noted that the time varies with the time 
of year. It also chirps excitedly if it is 
alarmed or angry. It hops on both feet at 
once. Short flights from a roof to the ground 
are direct and straight, but m flying horizon- 
tally it rises and falls jn short jerks or 
curves, spreading its wings and then shutting 
them forcibly as it smks on the curve. This 
is charactenstic of ah. the finches, of which 
the sparrow is one The Yellow-Hammer has 
a similar flight, but more sinuous and less 
jerky Compare this with the straight, 
strong flight of the Starhng and Blackbird, 
or the sweepmg curves of the Swallows, 
House Martins and Swifts (which, however, 
cannot be seen in the autumn as they have 
left us) The House Sparrow will eat almost 
anythmg, — crumbs, bits of fat, gram, and 
in the spring our newly set peas and grass 
seed. Notice its short, strong beak, very 
broad at the base, which enables it to crack 
seeds. Notice, too, how wary it is when 
feeding, although it is so tame Its head 
moves from side to side, it never stays long 
in one spot on the ground, and it seems to 
see every movement and hear every sound 
The male has a black bib; the female and 
mimature birds have not. The young birds 
are lighter coloured. 

n. Using these details as a basis, compare 
the House Sparrow with each of the other 
birds under observation. (Notes on some 
common birds are appended, as different 
selections may be made) Probably only 


about three birds can be dealt with in one 
period. If it is possible to enlarge the list 
leave further discussion and any attempt to 
generahse till a later lesson. If the list is a 
short one, it may be possible to proceed 
further in this lesson 


NOTES ON COMMON PERMANENT 
RES IB ENTS — HARB-BXLXiEB 

The House Sparrow 

Appearance. — ^The Male. — Length 6 to 
6^ m. Plump body and short tail. Rounded 
head, short broad beak Four toes ending 
in claws, one turned backwards, as in most 
birds. Head dark slate grey, neck chestnut, 
breast grey, with a black patch over chin 
and throat. Back, tail and wings mingled 
bght, dark and reddish brown, the tail being 
the most deeply coloured Some of the 
streaks nearly black Across the wings is an 
obhque whitish or pale fawn bar edged with 
black, very clear in flight (This distinguishes 
it from both male and female Tree Sparrows, 
which have two such wing bars, and a 
chestnut head They both have a black 
"bib,” which IS more extensive round the 
eyes than in the House Sparrow.) 

The Female. — Smaller, 5^ to 6 in. Paler 
colounng, less red. No black patch on 
throat. 

Young birds. — Like females, but paler, 
and plumage often not so smooth. Attam 
adult plumage after autumn moult. All have 
duller appearance in wmter, owmg to dusky 
fawn and grey tips of new feathers. 

Habits. — Lives on roofs of houses, in 
streets and gardens Bold, cunning, alert, 
not easily daunted. Very pugnacious Food 
omnivorous, chiefly seeds and grain, but kills 
many flies and butterflies on the wing, and 
collects enormous numbers of caterpillars 
and wireworms to feed its young, that is, 
nearly all the summer A calculation was 
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made from observations of one pair, that 
they killed over 3,000 caterpillars and wire- 
woims m a week The general impression 
that sparrows are wholly injurious is incor- 
rect, though they do take a large toll of 
grain and young seedlings They destroy 
crocuses and other flowers, probably m 
search of minute insects inside them, but 
possibly wantonly, as they seem to choose 
the yellow and brightest coloured flowers. 
Fond of bathing and dust baths 

No song, but monotonous, loud chirping, 
often incessant for long periods morning 
and evenmg, and if excited They hop on 
the ground on both feet, or give little leaps. 
Flight undulatmg. except for short distances, 
or when nsmg or flying down to the ground. 
They start their flight with several quick 
jumps, with wmgs spread and feathers 
separate. 

Breedmg.— -Three, sometimes four broods 
m a year. Nest under eaves, m chimneys 
and spouts, or in old or stolen nests of other 
birds. Eggs, five or six, greyish white, with 
dusky brown streaks and spots. Vary in 
size, about | in, to nearly i in. Nest loosely 
and untidily made of straw, hay, wool, 
feathers, sometimes twigs. Cupshaped and 
variable, about 6 m across, sometunes 
much more. Both parents attend young 
until fledged, then the father looks after 
them while the mother prepares for the next 
brood All the broods remain in the neigh- 
bourhood of the nest While the mother is 
sitting, the father, and any young which 
have left the nest, roost somewhere near. 

The Chaffinch 

Appearance.— The Male. — Length, 6 to 
6|m or more Often slightly larger than 
House Sparrow, Distinguished hy slate blue 
head and rosy pink breast, becoming soft 
dove grey farther back. In flight, white 
wing bar and two white marginal tail 
feathers are conspicuous. Forehead black 
Back chestnut, merging into olive. Dark 
wings and tail (olive, brown and lead colour) 


with a yellowish bar in the wmgs as well as 
the white markmgs already mentioned. The 
bird IS very shapely and handsome, and the 
bnght spring colouring appears exotic 
amongst our birds. It is often mistaken for 
the BuUflnch by casual observers, but is 
very much commoner Its colour, though 
bnght, has not the deep rose-cnmson of 
the breast, nor the glossy blue-black of tail 
and wings of the Bullfinch, which is seen 
m secluded woodlands and gardens rather 
than in the open and populous places 
frequented by the Chaffinch. 

The Female. — Slightly smaller, paler in 
colouring Head greyish olive, not blue, 
breast pale fawn or greyish fawn, with ]ust 
a tinge of red Two wing bars as in male, 
but less conspicuous. 

Young birds. — As female, till after autumn 
moult All duller m the wmter 

Habits. — Seen about hedges and trees, in 
the open stubble and ploughed fields in the 
autumn and early winter , later in the winter 
they go to the stackyards m search of grain 
(wheat and oats particularly). They aie a 
great help in clearmg the soil of the tiny 
seeds of all kmds of weeds, on which they 
feed largely. They feed on the edges of the 
cornfields when the corn is ripe, and have 
been seen to shell each grain before swallow- 
mg it They will destroy early crops of 
onions, radishes and other vegetables, and 
flowers such as polyanthus On the other 
hand, besides the seeds of weeds, they 
destroy leaf-rolling caterpillars which infest 
fruit trees, and many other species, when 
feeding their young. They are very watchful, 
and utter a quick alarm note In the winter 
the flocks are generally either male or 
female, and they are probably to some 
extent nugratoiy, passmg from northern to 
southern counties It is possible that those 
which are seen m the north durmg the wmter 
have come from other northern countries. 
(Linnaeus observed that flocks of females 
left Sweden ) They are amongst the earliest 
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birds to sing, begmning early in February, 
and have a cheerful short phrase, ending in 
a quick run— "pick, pick, pick, pick, httle 
de-ar” In the spring they have the habit 
of singing from one place, and veiy persis- 
tently, often fairly high up in a tree, but not 
like the Thrush, which stands clear on the 
highest twig that will support it The young 
males begm to sing at about the beginning 
of August, smging an incomplete song at 
first They move like sparrows, with short, 
quick hops, and then flight is similar. 

Breedmg. — ^Two broods are hatched, one 
about the middle of May, the second by the 
end of July The nest, completed about the 
end of Apnl, is usually in small trees, such 
as fruit trees; sometimes m tall hedges It 
IS placed 6 to 12 ft from the ground, some- 
times higher It is a neat, compact cup, 
wedged in a fork of branches Fme matenals 
are used, chosen fiom what is available in 
the neighbourhood, so that they vary to 
some extent The outside is of grasses, 
small stalks and roots, tightly interwoven 
with wool, spiders’ webs, or other fine fibres. 
The upper edge is very neatly woven, the 
opening being i| to in across. It is Imed 
with hair, with a few feathers added some- 
times A very characteristic feature, which 
makes it easy to identify but not to detect, 
IS the outer covering of bits of lichen and 
moss, taken from the tree in which it is 
built and therefore disguising it very com- 
pletely It has been found by different 
observers to take from six days to three 
weeks to construct, then the female sits for 
eleven or twelve days, and after the young 
birds are hatched, the male helps to feed 
them During the brooding time he guards 
the nest and will try to beguile mtruders to 
foUow him away from it by cnes and flutter- 
mgs Both behave in this way when the 
young are hatched. There are four or five 
eggs, rounded oval, about | in. long, dull 
bluish-green, clquded with dull red, slightly 
streaked and spotted, rather variable. When 
the young leave the nest they follow the 
parents and are fed for some days,’*'and by 


the time they are fledged have begun to 
feed on gram. 

Yellow-Hammer (Yellow Bunting. Yaffle). 

Appearance.— The Male. — Length, 7 m. 
Bnght yellow head, neck and throat lightly 
streaked with olive or reddish brown, and 
a little dusky black on the head The amount 
of yellow variable, more extensive and paler 
m older birds Back bnght reddish brown, 
deepening to orange brown near tail. Wings 
deep reddish brown, olive and dusky, with 
grey and yellow underneath. Bnghtest in 
the spnng. The rusty red of the back very 
conspicuous in flight, which is undulating 
but strong, and with longer, shallower 
curves than in sparrows and chaffinches. 

The Female. — Slightly smaller. Colour 
much less conspicuous, and duller. Very 
little yellow, confined to forehead and 
breast, and obscured by dark streaks and 
dull olive colouring. General impression 
dusky brown-olive, with dark streaks and 
hghter back and tail The reddish colour 
is seen on the back 

Young buds. — Dull yellowish brown, 
streaked with dark brown, and yellowish 
grey streaks beneath. Assume yellow head 
after autumn moult 

Habits. — ^Very characteristic of hedges in 
open cultivated country, and of gorse and 
broom on sandy commons Almost strictly 
gram feeders. Flock in the winter in families, 
parents remainmg together, but associating 
with birds of other kinds Song a series of 
short, rapid notes with a long drawn out 
final note, familiarly given as, "A little bit 
of bread and no ch-ee-ee-se ” Begmnmg as 
eaily as February they smg perched on the 
top of the hedge, with the tail bent down- 
wards They are often to be seen sitting 
very still for a long tune in this position 
when not smgmg. 

Breedmg. — Nest usually (though not invar- 
iably) low down in the hedge or on the 
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ground at the foot, sheltered by a bush or 
clump of grass. Moss, roots, small twigs, 
hair, are used. It is compact and well-made, 
but not nearly so neat and strong as that of 
the chaffinch. Note that nests on the ground 
or firmly supported are not so strongly and 
firmly made. Eggs three to five, pale purplish 
white with thin irregular zigzag streaks and 


blotches of dark reddish brown, as if a child 
had scribbled over it with a fine pen (some- 
times called the Scnbbling Lark or Scribbling 
Bird) Length fi in. The male feeds the 
female carefuUy during incubation, and 
takes his turn in sitting upon the eggs. 
The young begin to fly in the middle of 
June, 


VII. WINTER RESIDENTS— SOFT-BILLED 

BIRDS 



Introduction. — A week or so before the 
Lesson, after observations on Sparrows, 
Chaffinches and Yellow-Hammers have been 
discussed, give the children a list of other 
birds to look out for specially These might 
include such birds as the Song Thrush, 
Blackbird, Starling and Redbreast, and (if 
they are known to frequent the neighbour- 
hood) Mistle Thrush, Blue Tit and Great Tit. 
Suggest that similar observations to those 
already made shall be earned on. Similar 
notes and other records might be made. 

I. The class lesson would proceed on the 
same lines as the last, the teacher fiUmg out 
the children’s observations after discussion 
has taken place, and giving further informa- 
tion which they can later try to verify 

As thrushes, blackbirds or starlmgs have 
been watched, they wiU probably have been 


seen pullmg worms out of the ground and 
eating them The Thrush may have been 
seen breaking snail shells by hammering 
them on a stone. A particular stone may be 
used frequently, so that the ground round 
it is Uttered with broken shells Notice the 
difference in shape between the beaks of 
these birds and those of the House Sparrow, 
Chaffinch or Yellow-Hammer. They are 
long, slender and sharply pomted The Blue 
Tit and Great Tit also have a thin, sharp 
beak with which they dig out msects or the 
contents of buds. The two types are dis- 
tinguished as the Soft-billei and Hard-hillei, 
those which feed chiefly on soft food (insects, 
worms, snails and fruit), and those which 
feed on gram, hard seeds and nuts. The 
bird’s sharp narrow beak can stab or impale 
its victims, or pick them up hke fine pincers , 
the broad, strong beak can be used bke a pair 
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of nutcrackers (The notes at the end of 
this chapter will help the teacher to indicate 
further points for study.) 

n. These autumn lessons on birds should 
stimulate an interest which will remain lively 
throughout the wmter In the spring a 
further penod might be taken, m which the 
birds’ nestmg activities might be described 
sufficiently to direct the children’s attention 
to them. A bird chart might be kept through- 
out the winter, and the children would then 
notice when newcomers begm to amve, 
when pairing begins, what birds begin to 
sing, how many can be heard smging in the 
same spot at the same time each day (the 
territory), and they would note the change 
to bnghter plumage If two or three old 
nests can be collected and exammed, the 
children can find out something of the 
structure and characteristics of some common 
ones. They may be told where to look and 
how to look for nests, and above all, to 
approach quietly so as not to fnghten the 
birds, and never to touch them, as the 
parents can smell if a nest or eggs have 
been handled, and they will often desert 
the nest even if the young ones are hatched. 

With regard to egg coUectmg, unless the 
teacher has reason to thmk that the children 
are takmg eggs, it is probably best to deal 
with it indirectly, by enlisting the children’s 
sympathy and friendlmess towards birds 
The more children are mterested in watchmg 
birds, the less they are likely to wish to 
mterfere with them, but the collector’s 
mstmct IS strong, and the question is sure 
to arise some time It calls for reasonable 
treatment and discussion, A ban on coUectmg 
can only do harm, as it wiU lead to secret 
raids, and any attempt to penahse a child 
by rousmg public opinion agamst him may 
lead to a feehng of resentment, smce there 
are many grown-up coUectors who claim to 
be naturalists and pride themselves openly 
on their hauls. 

The songs of birds can be gradually learnt 
only by patient and solitary listeners How- 
ever, the teacher can do something to help 


children by telhng them where certain birds 
are to be heard, by incidentaUy calling 
attention to the songs of common birds 
whenever they can be heard about the 
school, by suggesting that children who are 
mterested shall try to imitate some of the 
songs with the help of bird whistles, and 
perhaps by encouraging some of them to 
give a “concert.” There is probably no 
need to refer teachers to the mterestmg 
broadcasts on bird song (notably those of 
Professor Garstang), which have been given 
from time to time, with mutations and 
gramophone records. 

, NOTES ON COMMON PERMANENT 
RESIDENTS— SOFT-BILLED 

The Song Thrush 

Appearance. — Male and Female alike. 
Length 8|in Nut-brown or olive-brown, 
pale fawn to white breast spotted with dark 
brown, many of the spots forming long 
streaks, whereas in the Mistle Thrush they 
are short, nearly round, or arrow-head 
shaped. 

Young, — Rather yellowish, upper parts 
flecked with buff 

Habits. — ^Though many are wmter resi- 
dents, especially in towns, there is no doubt 
that a great many migrate, either farther 
south for the winter or to other breeding 
places. They sing almost the whole year 
round, and can often be heard singing 
joyously in January or February when 
there is a warm, bright spell Them nch, 
vaned song, with its repetitions of short 
phrases and notes, needs no description. 
They will often sing from the top of a high 
tree 

Food. — Worms and slugs, and snails 
which they break open by hammering them 
on stones Fruit occasionally They will 
patter all over a lawn, and the earthworms 
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rise in response to the vibration as they do 
to ram, and so are caught unawares and 
snapped up before they have time to hook 
themselves into their burrows They have 
a preference for cultivated fields and gardens, 
probably because worms are nearer the 
surface and frequently turned up by the 
plough or fork. 

Breeding. — The nesting places chosen are 
variable, though most frequently in a bush 
or tree. The fairly compact nest of grass and 
fine twigs is lined with mud, kneaded into 
a hard cup and hound together by bits of 
straw, dung, or decaying wood. Eggs, four 
or five, blue with black spots, about i in. 
long Nest building begins very early The 
first eggs are usually laid m March, and two 
or three broods are reared in the summer. 

The Mistle Thrush 

This bird is larger than the Song Thrush, 
greyer, with more distmct, roundish spots 
on a lighter breast, and white underpants 
which show distinctly m flight Length, 
II m It feeds especially on berries, and is 
said to derive its name from its love of 
mistletoe berries, though it also feeds on 
worms and snails It is common in wilder 
country, especially m hdly country. It is 
said to have ousted the Song Thrush m 
locahties where they have come into com- 
petition It is a vigorous, pugnacious bird, 
called the "Stormcock” from its habit of 
singing through stormy weather Like the 
Redwing and Fieldfare, many come to the 
south of England in the winter, retummg 
farther north to breed. 

Breeding. — They breed even earlier than 
the Song Thrushes. Mr T A Coward 
records instances of the birds bemg inter- 
rupted by falls of snow fiUmg the nest, and 
going on agam when the snow had melted. 
Eggs larger than those of the Song Thrush, 
about I i in White, suffused with green or 
brown, and spotted with dark purplish 
grey or brown. Usually two broods 


Young birds.— Yellowish on upper parts, 
with pale buff spots. Note that m many 
birds the young have spots more generally 
distributed than in the parents, and may 
have spots when the parents have none 
eg. young Robins 

The Blackbird 

Appearance.— The Male. — Length, ro in 
Glossy black plumage, occasionally blotched 
with white or nearly all white, Bright 
orange beak, long and daggerlike for impaling 
worms and soft insects, or acting as forceps 
m holdmg them. 

The Female. — Dark brown, with a paler 
breast streaked with black, suggesting a 
thrush, but darker. Beak also brown. 

Young birds. — Lighter brown, with some 
streaks. The beaks of young males are dark 
until the second year, when the adult 
plumage is nearly complete. 

Habits. — Found m hedgerows and bushes 
chiefly, and in garden shrubberies, coming 
out into the open to feed on worms but 
retiring on the least alarm. Flight straight 
and vigorous, rismg rapidly from the ground 
and often flying low for some distance 
Runs and hops on the ground, often flirting 
its long tail. 

Food. — ^As the Song Thrush, to which it is 
nearly related 

Song. — Its beautiful, deep song contains 
rich, pure notes and low gurgles and chuckles, 
of somewhat the same character as that of 
the Thrush, but lower, less varied, and 
without the many repetitions It lasts for a 
shorter season. It has m addition a low- 
pitched, loud chatter or rattle when alarmed, 
angry or excited, very startling to hear 
unexpectedly, and a warning of danger to 
the whole neighbourhood. 

Breeding. — Nests in bushes, trees or hedges 
Nest made chiefly by the hen, of grass lined 
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with mud and then grass again, thus differing 
from the Thrush’s nest Eggs, four to six, 
about I in long, pale greenish white, finely 
dusted with dull red. 

The Fieldfare 

Another member of the Thrush tribe, 
common m many parts of England m open 
fields, especially ploughed fields, in the 
winter months, when large flocks may be 
seen. They retreat farther north for the 
breeding season, usually about March. They 
are larger than the Mistle Thrash, and have 
a grey general colour, due to the slate-grey 
head and rump conspicuous in flight, together 
with the warm chestnut back Seen standmg 
at close quarters they are more thrushlike, 
with nch brown throat and pale underparts 
streaked with black, and in the winter head 
and rump also. The beak is dark brown m 
the winter. They are larger than thrushes, 
about 10 in long Food is similar to that 
of other thrushes. They work very system- 
atically up a field, or roost all together 
in trees They rise and fly together if 
approached, uttering loud, harsh alarm cnes 

The Redwing 

This is another wmter visitor of the 
Thrush tribe, closely resemblmg the Field- 
fare in its habits, appearmg and feedmg m 
the same places. It is distmguished from 
the Thrush by the tawny red colour of the 
underwing, and sides of the body, showmg 
especially in flight, and by the long narrow 
streaks which take the place of spots. In 
hard fiosts it feeds on berries 

The Starling 

Appearance. — Length, m. Colours dif- 
ferent in summer and wmter Male and 
female alike, but female rather duUer. 
Summer plumage, glossy, metalhc purple, 
blue and green in sunshme, looking drJler 
and blacker on a dull day. Beak lemon- 
yellow In wmter, pale tips to the feathers 


give it a spotted appearance, much lighter 
and with the metallic feathers hidden. 
These tips gradually wear away, and by 
January or February it is beginning to 
assume its dark, glossy raiment Legs dull 
brown. 

Habits. — Greganous birds, collecting into 
large flocks as soon as the nesting season is 
over, going to a common roosting place at 
nights (like Rooks, to which they are 
distantly related) and searching the fields 
and gardens by day Many are permanent 
residents, but others are birds of passage, 
or summer or winter residents only. 

Song. — Very wide range, rich whistling, 
chuckling and bubbling notes, hut capable 
of imitatmg the songs of most other birds 
and any noise that attracts them. 

Breeding. — ^They nest in holes almost 
anywhere — chimney pots, caves, haystacks, 
ruined walls — making a loose, untidy nest 
of straw and feathers Eggs, five to seven, 
about I in. long, pale blue, laid in April 
A second brood is reared 

The Blue Titmouse, Blue Tit or Tomtit 

Appearance. — Male and female almost 
identical, but female shghtly smaller and 
duller Length, 4J in. Distmguished by 
deep blue head and white cheeks, with a 
black line passing across the eye and encir- 
clmg the cheeks Back yellowish green. 
Sides of neck and breast yeUow. Tail blue, 
with a white bar conspicuous in flight. A 
short, plump body, with slender, bluish grey 
legs, and short, sharp beak used as fine 
pmcers for picking minute insects out of 
crevices. Distmguished from the Great Tit 
at a glance by its size (it is more than an 
inch smaller) and blue head. 

Yoxmg birds. — Much yellower. 

Habits. — Lives chiefly amongst trees, pick- 
ing out tiny insects from bark and leaves. 
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Om an moths and flies flying about, or small 
caterpillars swmging from the branches on 
threads, aphides and leaf-pests of all kmds 
It destroys numerous buds in the spnng, 
possibly m search of insects, though this is 
unproven. It is often seen swmgmg on the 
fragile twigs of birch or elm trees and fruit 
trees, and will hang upside down or in any 
position Quick, jerky movements which 
explain the name of ''titmouse,” Takes 
short, rapid flights from tree to tree, with 
quickly-beating wings. 

Song. — A rapidly repeated, tinkhng note. 

Breeding. — Selects a hole in a tree for its 
nest, and fills it up with moss to the required 
depth if it is too deep. Returns to the same 
hole year after year, and takes readily to 
a nestmg box Kest a mossy cup, Imed 
with wool, hair or feathers, contains from 
seven to twelve eggs (possibly sometimes 
laid by more than one hen). These are about 
Jin. long, white with dull red spots. The 
bird will make a hissing noise if anyone looks 
into the nest when she is sitting, and bite 
if a finger is mserted. 

The Great Tit 

Appearance. — ^Length 5 J m Similar col- 
ouring to Blue Tit hut much less blue, 
and with conspicuous black head, neck and 
bib Back yeUow to ohve green, passmg 
into bluish grey Tail and wmgs blue grey, 
with conspicuous white wing bar. Breast 
and underparts yellow. Much duller after 
the autumn mordt, assuming bright sprmg 
colours as tips of feathers wear away Male 
and female alike 

Young birds.— -Duller. 

Habits. — Remain with us all the year. 
Flock with other kinds during the wmter, 
searching the trees, fallen leaves and mast 
for food. Come to the ground much more 
than the Blue Tits Daring and pugnacious, 
using the sharp beak to attack buds as well 


as insects, and said sometimes to kill a 
smaller bird by driving its beak into the 
skull. 

rood. — All kinds of small insects, especi- 
ally larvae and leaf-burrowing insects such 
as spangle galls on leaves, and even the 
marble galls of the oak, which, Mr. Coward 
states, are often pecked to the central 
chamber to extract the larva inside. Nuts 
and seeds are also eaten. Both tits will eat 
hive bees as they emerge on the threshold 
m the spring. 

Song. — Known as the "saw-sharpener,” 
the two quickly repeated up-and-down 
notes sound very much hke a tool being 
sharpened on a stone, or a wire fence being 
tweaked by someone swinging it Mr 
Coward gives it as "pee-lar, pee-lar” It 
goes on insistently for long periods, some- 
times with another quickly repeated final 
note or varied by pauses which make little 
phrases. 

Breeding. — Similar to the Blue Tit, in 
holes in trees, with a large clutch of white 
red-spotted eggs. These are larger than 
those of the Blue Tit, about f m long It 
has the same habit of hissing and bitmg, 

The Robin or Redbreast 

Appearance. — Male and Female alike 
Length, 5 |in A neat, trim little bird, 
standmg very upnght on rather long legs 
The scarlet breast is the adult's chief distin- 
guishmg feature, merging into hght fawn 
and dove grey, with a nm of blue grey 
separating back from breast. Bnght black 
eyes, slender pointed beak. 

Young birds. — For some tune speckled, 
with much the colouring of a thrush. 
Gradually lose the speckled appearance, 
becommg more hke adult, attaining mature 
plumage after autumn moult. 

Habits. — Found especially in cultivated 
places, hedges and gardens, and readily 
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come to a bird table or hop round -where 
digging IS gomg on Remain with us summer 
and wmter, and are astonishmgly friendly 
and tame. 

Food. — Insects chiefly, and small worms, 
but soft berries (haws) and even seeds are 
eaten 

Song. — Begin to sing in the second year, 
at first an mcomplete song, then the charac- 
teristic sweet, high and varied tune. They 
give also a series of quick notes at times 
like the openmg and closing of scissors. 


and a variety of short alarm notes and 
call notes. 

Breeding. — Build in ivy, old walls, bushes, 
or m any kmd of receptacle that offers a 
hole (they have been recorded m old cans, 
discarded hats, pillar boxes) Eggs, four to 
six, about I in long, pale greenish-blue, 
finely speckled with dusky green or brown. 
The young clamour for food incessantly, and 
are constantly fed by both parents, who 
bnng four or five caterpillars at once 
Chiefly fed on soft larvae Frequently two 
broods m the year. 


VIII. THE MAKING OF APPARATUS FOR 

BIRD STUDY 


Arm. — ^To mcrease the children’s interest 
and sympathy for birds by planning ways 
of feeding them m order to encourage them 
to come to the school playground or garden. 

Children’s aim. — ^To arrange a bird table 
and bath, and to look after them. 

Introduchon, — Suggest to the children 
that there would be more opportunities of 
studying birds if they could be encouraged 
to come to the school playground, and ask 
what could be done. Probably the children 
will suggest putting out crumbs Ask what 
other food birds hke. Tell them that durmg 
the winter, when grubs and other food are 
scarce, birds need heat-giving foods, and 
especially fat. They also need water which 
they often find difficult to obtain, especially 
in frosty weather. They not only need 
water to drink, but many birds appreciate 
it for a bath. It is best to put the food on a 
tray so that the birds know where to expect 
it, and so as to keep it tidily together. 

I. Decide where the bird table or tray 
could be put. The best place is in an open 


part of the garden, so that the buds can 
easily see if cats are about It is a great 
advantage if a sanctuary can he made by 
sunounding the garden with a high wire 
fence, with a sloping, in-tumed ledge about 
a foot wide at the top The ledge makes it 
almost impossible for cats to climb over. 
The enclosure needs to be sufficiently wide 
for the birds not to feel trapped, or they will 
not come It should be in a place which the 
children can easily watch Failing this 
plan, a tray may be secured by staples to a 
wall, or be hung from a wmdow 

It is usually said that a bird table should 
be so high that cats cannot sprmg on to it, 
and a height of 4 ft. 6 m. is suggested 
This height, however, is open to some 
objections It is doubtful whether cats 
would he deterred by this height; it is too 
high for children to see, and birds which 
feed on the ground often seem reluctant to 
use so high a table Such buds are very 
wary when feeding, and pro-vided there is 
no cover for an enemy, they would usually 
see one approaching A height of 2 ft 6 in. 
IS convenient for children to watch, and 
many buds seem to prefer something still 
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lower. On the other hand, some of the 
shyer and smaller birds wiU come more 
readily to food hung from the branch of 
a tree, from a post or a window frame, A 
convenient device is to screw on to a window 
ledge half a child’s wooden hoop from which 
strings of shelled peanuts, a half coconut, 
or a piece of fat on a stnng can he hung. 
Bunches of bemes can also be suspended. 

In order to see which food is chosen by 
different birds, it is a good plan to use very 
small plant-pot saucers or other small 
shallow vessels on the bird tray, and fill 
them with different kinds of seed Mixed 
bird seed may be used, also wheat, maize, 
split peas, hemp, peanuts and sunflower 
seed Indeed it is good to experiment with 
several different kinds Crumbs can also be 
put out, but they should be broken quite 
small A lump of suet or fat bacon is 
appreciated. 

n. Discuss how to obtam what is needed. 
It may be possible for some children to make 
a tiay out of a box hd with strip wood nailed 
on for the edge, paintmg it green or stainmg 
it brown. The birds will not use it tiU the 
smell has disappeared. Possibly children m 
a higher class would make a bird tray. A 


firm pedestal is necessary. An old tree 
trunk sawn across makes a good one 
The bird bath should be a shallow vessel 
either on the ground or raised a few inches' 
with a conveniently thick run for the birds 
to perch easily. It should hold about two 
to three inches of water A large earthen- 
ware plant-pot saucer or bulb bowl is quite 
good for the purpose. It is better if the 
receptacle slopes gradually to the middle. 
If there is a small artificial pond in the 
garden, birds wdl often use this for dnnkmg. 
If the bird-feedmg apparatus is already 
in existence, it may need overhauling, 
cleanmg and re-pamting; the bath and small 
food vessels may need washmg. Decide 
what food shall be provided, and accept 
any offers. In this penod it may be possible 
to let the children start preparations, or 
the work may be planned, and earned out 
between lessons If possible, let all the 
children have a hand m it Extra stnngs of 
peanuts or coconuts can he hung m other 
parts of the premises. Arrange a rota of 
children to look after the apparatus, and 
let them report officially at the beginnmg 
of each subsequent Nature Study period, 
if there is anything to relate. Other chil- 
dren’s observations could then be taken. 
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IX. WATER BIRDS 



(First Period) 


Aim. — If a pond or artificial sheet of water 
is available, where ducks and other water 
birds can he seen, they offer an excellent 
opportunity for the study of movement on 
a larger scale, especially in relation to 
obtaining food 

Introduction. — The teacher, having made 
a preliminary visit, would, before setting 
out, tell the children briefly what to look 
for, so that their observations might have 
a definite purpose. They might be given slips 
of questions The points given them for 
observation would be 

(1) To recognise whatever birds are to be 
seen. 

(2) To notice as exactly as possible what 
movements they make when they are 
swimming, and their position in the 
water. 

(3) To notice how they enter and leave 
the water, whether walkmg or flying 

(4) To watch them feeding 

(5) To watch their flight if possible, 
noticing what movements are made 

DD— VOL. 3 


with the wmgs and tail m straight 
flight, in turning, in rismg and a- 
hghting 

For convenience of suuervision the chil- 
dren may be arranged in small groups which 
are to keep together under leaders This plan 
enables the teacher to get round to each 
group m turn to draw their attention to any 
points she wants them to notice On arrival 
at the pond, the children would use their 
slips of questions as a general guide, but 
would be quite free to watch whatever 
happened They might attempt to sketch 
the position of a Duck or Sea Gull on the 
water, or a Duck diving for food. They 
should notice the webbed feet, and the 
much slighter web, but very long toes, 
of the Moorhen (Water Hen) if it can be 
seen on the bank. 


(Second Period) 

Aim . — To collect and discuss the observa- 
tions made at the pond 
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Introduction. — State this aim. Make a 
list of the birds seen (if numerous) and 
divide these mto fresh-water birds and sea 
birds. Tell the children that guUs are only 
literally flying visitors inland, but many 
kinds of ducks spend the summer along 
sandy shores and salt marshes and go 
inland, often much farther south, for the 
wmter In many parks certain water birds 
are introduced, but it often happens that 
migrating wild birds wiU. jom them, so that 
it IS best to find out from the park keeper 
which are resident birds and which are 
passmg or winter visitors. The Common 
Wild Duck (Mallard) wiU often jom the 
tame ones, so will Teal (the smallest British 
duck) and Widgeon (very hke it, but larger), 
while Tufted Ducks, Pmtails, Sheldrakes and 
Bamade Geese are often mtroduced, their 
wings bemg chpped to prevent them from 
flymg away. Moorhens and Dabchicks 
(Little Grebe) may take up their permanent 
abode in the park. The Common Gull, and 
more frequently the Blackheaded Gull 
(which, however, has only a black spot 
near the eye m the winter), spend part of 
the wmter, especially m a severe season, 
both on ornamental lakes and on ploughed 
fields, sometimes eighty miles from the 
sea. 

I. Get the children to describe concisely 
the distinguishing points by which each 
bird can be recognised, placing the most 
striking first in the list 

n. Notice the position each bird occupied 
m the water The ducks were low m the 
water, which came well up round the breast. 
When they tilted themselves backwards, or 
came out on land, it could be seen that 
their legs were placed far back Explam that 
this position probably helps them to turn 
the body easily with a slight stroke, ]ust as 
a long boat punted or rowed from one end 
responds more readily than a short one 
rowed from the middle. The gulls, which 
fly more than they swim, are more upright 
than ducks, they are higher out of the water. 


and their legs are placed much farther 
forward. 

Let the children describe the paddling 
movements of the ducks (and gulls, if they 
have seen them, but guUs usually swim 
farther out) The feet move alternately for 
gentle paddling, but the ducks sometmies 
take a few strong strokes with both feet 
together. The webbed foot scoops the water 
backwards The movement can be beauti- 
fully seen in the deliberate strokes a swan 
makes with both feet together. If ducks 
want to move really quickly through some 
sudden alarm, they generally take a low, 
skimming flight, and alight again beyond 
the dangerous area. GuUs, too, fly at the 
least alarm. Note that the whole length of 
the foot cannot be seen. The heel, projecting 
backwards, is close to the body, and the 
foot m all birds is very much lengthened. 
The actual ankle joint is not above the ankle 
bones, as m ourselves, but between them, so 
that the upper part of the ankle is fused 
with the leg, and the lower part with the foot. 

Ask if the children noticed any peculiari- 
ties of movement The Moorhen jerks its 
head aU the time it is swimming, the 
Tufted Ducks and Dabchicks frequently 
dive completely under the water and come 
up some distance away; the Mallard dives 
with the posterior end of the body tilted 
almost vertically above the surface 

Some birds may have been seen to enter 
the water GuUs alight from flymg, dropping 
with the wings almost touchmg above the 
back, and then closing them with a sudden, 
noiseless movement. Their feet, which were 
pressed back under the body, hang down as 
they descend and enter the water first. They 
make no splash and at once float quietly on 
the water Ducks, on the other hand, 
alightmg with expanded wmgs and neck and 
head stretched forwards, make a great 
commotion by beatmg the water with their 
feet and perhaps with their wmgs, as they 
skun quickly along with the impetus of their 
flight, then let themselves down into a 
horizontal position. The Moorhen may fly 
m from the bank, flying very low and alight- 
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ing easily, but skimming the water for a 
little distance before it can check itself. 
Both ducks and moorhens will often walk or 
drop in from the bank, without spreading 
the wings. 

In order to rise from the water, ducks take 
off by tilting the body backwards, spreading 
their wings, and pressmg the surface with 
their feet, as from a divmg board, then 
making strong wing strokes until their 
flight is established. It takes them some 
time to rise high GuUs, on the other hand, 
leave the water so rapidly that no "take-off*' 
can be distinguished They raise the wings 
high, and with one strong stroke clear the 
water. After a few strokes which drive them 
almost horizontally, they have such force 
and control that they can rise high m the 
air, and begin the long sweeping curves and 
veering flights that are characteristic of 
them If food is thrown to guUs, they can 
divert their course and catch it on the wing 
without checking their flight. It will be seen, 
then, that the gulls' powers of flight are much 
more highly developed than those of the 
ducks which can obtain food only by divmg 
for it to the muddy bottom of the water. 
GuUs either see their prey from above and 
make a rapid swooping dive, or search the 
shore at low tide, where one can see them 
by hundreds, for shellfish, lugworms, shrimps 
and small crabs, which are momentarily 
left exposed as the tide recedes. Most of 
these are creatures which burrow m the 
sand, and come to the surface to breathe 
and feed only when they are covered with 
water. The gulls feed, too, m the ploughed 
fields as already mentioned 
Sketches might be made, either at the 
time or from stuffed specimens, to show the 
difference between a guU’s and a duck’s 
beak If a duck’s head can be obtained from 
a poulterer, and cleaned by boilmg or by 
leaving in dilute potash and afterwards 
scraping, the mside of the upper bill can be 
shown to be thrown into oblique ndges at 
each side The grooves between serve as a 
sieve, through which water and fine mud can 
trickle out, leavmg any minute worms or 


other animals caught in the bill. Ducks 
depend to a great extent on such smaU food, 
though they eat fishes, frogs, snails, and even 
mice if they come their way. 

The position of ducks when flying is 
peculiar, owing to the fact that the wings 
are placed far back, the tail is very short, 
and the neck is stretched forwards A 
number of ducks seen flying from one 
locality to another has the well-known 
V formation with the leader at the apex. 
Although compared with gulls the flight 
is cumbersome and lacking in versatility, 
yet ducks can cover great distances in their 
migrations. 

in. Children’s records. — It is not neces- 
sary to take up and discuss everything that 
the children have seen, m fact, the lesson 
will probably gam in clearness if this is not 
attempted Other pomts can be dealt with 
by letting the children write a free account 
of what has most interested them. The 
teacher may give guidance with blackboard 
headings based on the preliminary instruc- 
tions given before the visit The children 
might be encouraged to illustrate their 
accounts by sketches made at the time, 
or from memory, or by photographs 
and pictures cut from newspapers and 
magazines. 

It is a good plan for each child to make a 
special book for bird study, perhaps with the 
title My Bird Book When once interest has 
been aroused, the subject matter mcluded 
need not be limited to one bird, but can 
refer to any birds To some children this 
kmd of collection will be a satisfactory 
substitute for a collection of nests and eggs. 
It can be added to throughout the year, 
and even m subsequent years, smee the 
"hobby-value” is an important aspect of 
Nature Study. It would be wise to have the 
book substantially made in a handwork 
lesson. Scrap cardboard covered with brown 
or grey paper would make loose covers into 
which the pages might be laced Clear, 
simple lettenng is attractive and a panel 
or border decoration havmg some reference 
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to the subject might be added There is no 
need for all the books to be alike in size, 
shape or content Stiff brown paper pages 
allow for the pastmg on of written pages 
and sketches made out of doors, as well as 
for printed matter. Part of the book might 
be devoted to a diary Though class charts 
are useful for recordmg such events as the 
arrival of birds, dates and places where they 
are heard smging, and nest building, the 
study of birds is such an individual interest 
that it lends itself better to individual 
records than to class work. 

notes on the recoonition of water 
birds commonly seen on artificial 

T.AKTiS IN THE WINTER 

The Mallard or Wild Duck 

Appearance.— The Male. — Distinguished in 
winter by bright iridescent green head, fawn 
to grey body with dark broad purple bar 
edged with black and white, the speculum, 
m the wmgs, chestnut breast and white 
collar All male ducks or drakes have a 
curled feather m the tail Feet orange, 
completely webbed, length, 23-24 in. 

The Female. — Speckled brown and fawn 
plumage, with purple, black and white wmg 
bar, as in drake 

Habits. — These are surface-feedmg ducks, 
only dipping the head and front of the body. 
They are seen on most natural waters and 
many artificial lakes in towns , inland in the 
winter, arrivmg from September and begm- 
nmg to go farther north about March. Some 
are British residents and others passing 
migrants or wmter residents only. They 
pair early m the year, showing very marked 
and varied courtship antics, often prolonged 
after pairmg Two drakes may be seen 
posturmg on the water to a duck, chasing 
her and one another, standing up m the 
water and beating with the wings, dipping 
the bill frequently m the water, and at a 


rather later stage, duck and drake will 
repeatedly rise from the water and take 
long flights together, returning after a few 
minutes or perhaps a quarter of an hour 
later. The drake will chase away other 
drakes. From June onwards, the captive 
or tame ones may be seen gradually changing 
the general plumage till it approximates to 
that of the female, when an autumn moult 
of all but the flight feathers restores the 
vmiter colourmg The duck looks after 
the duckhngs while the male is in retire- 
ment moulting the flight feathers The 
visitors repair to fens, salt marshes and 
seashore in the summer, after the breeding 
time. 

The Teal 

The Male. — ^Length only 14^ in. The 
smallest British duck. Plumage streaked 
very delicately with zigzag black and white, 
body very smooth and neat Predominating 
colours black and grey, with bright chestnut 
head and neck, and a broad green band 
edged with fawn surroundmg the eye and 
passing to the neck. Breast whitish, mottled 
with black spots, speculum black and green. 

The Female. — Mottled grey, brown and 
black, with speculum as in drake (similar to 
Wild Duck m colour). 

The Widgeon 

The Male. — Length, 20 in. Bears a general 
similarity to the Teal, hut is larger, and 
has no green on the head. Instead, the 
chestnut ground colour of head and neck 
is spotted with black, and a cream band 
runs from the bill to the crown of the head, 
with a narrow collar of dehcate black and 
white wavy lines over the back and sides. 
Speculum as m Teal — green edged with 
black The chestnut breast deepens to 
chocolate at the sides. 

The Female. — Dusky brown and red, and 
the speculum is not iridescent green. Never 
breed m our country, but come to us for the 
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winter from Europe Its note in flight is 
"Whew-w-w,” a shrill whistle which is 
distinctive. It is very plentiful. 


The Golden Eye 

This bird may often be seen in parks, 
and needs little description beyond its name, 
which gives its distinctive character. It is 
black and white, with a black head and 
neck, and a white patch under the eye with 
a violet and green lustre, orange and black 
feet, and a very bnght golden eye. The 
female is dark grey, almost black, with eyes 
and feet pale yellow. The bill is shorter, 
more pointed and not so flat as in the birds 
previously descnbed. In flight their wings 
make a noise said to he like the tinklmg of 
beUs. It is not a voluntary visitor, but 
only introduced. 


The Tuited Duck 

A small, dapper and perky little creature, 
bobbing incessantly under water, for he 
dives completely for food Black above and 
white below, with a black crest. The black 
extends to the breast. The female is dusky 
brown. Tufted Ducks, too, have a golden 
eye (but not so bnght as in the Golden Eye) 
but there is no white spot below it, and the 
rest of the colouring is distinctive The 
crest droops backwards towards the neck. 


The Pintail 

Length 26 in. to tip of tail. The male is 
a very dainty, trim bird, with a small, 
delicately poised head, long black slender 
beak and two black tail feathers drawn out 
into a long, tapenng point Colounng 
generally black, grey and white, with fine 
zigzag lines, with head and neck deep brown 
Speculum indescent green-purple, bounded 
by brown and white Female much less 
distinctive, with short pointed tail, much 
duller plumage, and yellowish speculum. 


The Sheldrake 

Length, 25 to 26 in General impression 
sharply marked black and white, very 
stnkmg, with head and throat glossy black, 
shot with green and a broad band of chestnut 
across the chest and shoulders. Speculum 
shot green and purple, suffused with bronze. 
Crimson bill with a cnmson knob at the base 
(as m a Swan) Female or Shelduck shows 
less marked difference than usual, though it 
is less bnght and has no knob on the hill, 
The largest Bntish duck It is typically a 
seaside bird, nestmg in rabbit holes or other 
holes in sandhiUs, but is often introduced to 
ornamental waters where it is kept by 
clipping the wings. It is known as the 
“Burrow-duck" on account of its nesting 
habit. 

The Bemacle Goose 

The Bemacle or Barnacle is a Northern 
Burd, but sometimes kept in parks It is 
small for a goose (25 in.) but has the typical 
short, pomted bill, and short broad head 
which distinguishes it from ducks (in which 
the head is usually a regular oval m profile) 
Plumage stnated black, white and grey 
in fine wavy Imes; crown of head, neck, 
quills and tail black; cheeks, throat and 
imderparts white, and black feet and bill. 
Very striking and handsome. 

The Blackheaded GnU 

The Blackheaded Gull is a very common 
visitor to London parks, and to inland fields 
throughout the country. It is about the 
same size as the Common Gull, but is distin- 
guished from it m summer by its black cap, 
really a very dark brown, extendmg to the 
neck, which after the autumn moult is 
represented only by one or two dark brown 
spots near the eyes, and by its orange-red 
beak and legs. The underparts are white 
and upper parts blue-grey. The wings are 
white and ash-grey, but the primaries, or 
flight feathers of the lower wing bone, are 
white, edged with ash and tipped with black. 



Plate X 
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Male and Female —Alike. Length, 17 in. The Datchick, or Little Grebe 


Young birds— Mottled grey and brown, as 
m Common Gull, but attam a light brown 
cap before the autumn. 

The Common Gull 

Length, 17 m Head and neck pure white 
in summer, but with dusky spots in winter, 
not so distinct as in Blackheaded Gull, 
however. Bill greenish yellow and feet 
greenish grey or ash. Otherwise general 
colouring similar to former, both in young 
and adult. 

Terns 

Smaller, more slender and swallowhke, 
with longer wings than the gulls, though 
the colouring is in a general way similar. 

The Moorhen or Water Hen 

Appearance. — ^Length, 13 m. Appears to 
be black, with orange bill (tipped with 
lemon) and greenish-lemon legs, with unusu- 
ally long feet for its size, and long legs. At 
close quarters, plumage seen to be deep 
orange-brown, slate grey underneath, with 
white streaks on the flanks. The females afe 
brighter than the males — an exceptional 
feature. Distmguished at a glance from the 
Coot by the white bill of the latter, sur- 
mounted by a white spot The Coot is also 
larger, 16 in. long. 

Habits. — ^Both have a very similar position 
on the water, low down with the breast a 
little sunk, swimmmg with the head nodding 
all the time, and dippmg the head and 
flicking the tail, and on land walkmg with a 
high-stepping strut It dives well, and is 
said to use the wings for swimming under 
water. 

Food. — Grain and seeds, small animals, 
floating weeds and other water plants. 


This IS a brisk, active, independent little 
bird, swimming about on its own business 
and holding aloof from the ducks on the 
pond m a park, diving for fish and shellfish, 
and appearing some distance away. It 
swims with a curious lateral stroke of its 
large, paddlehke feet. It has an immature 
look, owing to its habit of fluffing up the 
feathers The feathers are short and very 
fine and silky It is brown or greyish brown, 
white underneath, with a very short tail 
and rounded wmgs. It frequently takes 
short flights, fluttering quickly, then drop- 
ping and divmg silently It looks rather like 
a very large, fluffy chicken. It has a soft, 
subdued call, and a loud, clear rippling 
phrase It usually makes a floatmg nest of 
water weeds in the reeds beside a sluggish 
nver. There is a general impression, sup- 
ported by some naturahsts, that it can 
swim by usmg its wings under water, but 
Mr Coward, who has watched it very 
carefully, is certain that this never happens 

Swans 

Three swans are commonly seen, two of 
which have wild representatives in Britain — 
the Whooper Swan and Berwick’s Swan. 
The Mute Swan is very common as a tame 
bird but IS not really indigenous. 

The Mute Swan may be recognised by the 
black loiob or "berry” at the base of the 
bill, which is orange, with a narrow black 
line along the edge reaching to the eye. 

The Whooper has a lemon-yellow beak 
with a black tip, the yellow extending well 
below the nostril 

Berwick’s Swan also has the upper part 
yehow, hut it is less extensive, reachmg only 
to the nostril, the lower part being black. 
As Mr. Coward pomts out, the pattern of 
these two is the reverse of the Mute Swan, 
the tip bemg black, whereas it is orange m 
the Mute Swan. 
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X. GLASSIFICATION OF BIRDS ACCORDING 

TO HABITS 


T he natural classification of birds is 
based on details too technical for 
anyone but the expert to grasp, yet 
the nature student requues some system of 
groupmg which will help him to understand 
the hves of birds and to remember what he 
has learnt. The plan usually adopted for 
this purpose is to classify birds accordmg 
to their habits, especially their habits of 
feeding and the modifications of the beak 
and feet which are associated with it. In 
some cases this scheme mcludes natural 
relationships, for instance, in the Birds of 
Prey. 

TBE LESSON 

Introduction. — ^The children will have 
noticed that most of the birds they have 
been watching come to the ground only m 
search of food, but spend most of their 
time either m trees and bushes, or on poles, 
fences and the edges of roofs, where they 
are out of danger of cats and other enemies 
These birds belong to the group of Perching 
Birds Compare with chickens, which are 
Scraichers, and ducks which are Swimmers 
This paves the way for a broad classification 
according to general habits, especially feeding 
Let the children enumerate the birds 
they have already studied, and make a 
blackboard list. Then tell the children that 
it will help them to remember what they 
have learnt, if they can group the birds 
together m some way accordmg to common 
characteristics. The following suggestions 
for groupmg have been made by children" — 
According to size, colour, whether they sing 
or not, whether they migrate or not, where 
they build their nests Remind them of the 
contrast which was observed between hard- 
billed and soft-billed birds, and ask what 
characteristics of the two groups they 
remember. 


Tell them that the type of food and 
related structure of the beak is found to be 
a useful quality to choose, and that in many 
cases special structures of the feet are also 
associated with the method of feeding They 
will probably suggest as an example that the 
ducks, which obtain food from the water, 
have webbed feet which enable them to 
swim in search of it 

I. Let the children try to classify the 
birds they have already studied on the 
followmg Imes — ■ 

{a) Perching birds The soft-billed and 
hard-billed small birds are often grouped 
together in this way, because, when not 
actually in search of food on the ground or 
on the wing, they rest m the trees and 
hedges, where they also spend the night, and 
find shelter m winter A special tendon in 
the foot of all birds which roost tightens 
automatically on contact with the roost, 
and prevents the bird from falling off in its 
sleep (The tendon can be seen m a hen’s 
foot severed from the leg ) This group 
mcludes most of the song birds 

(b) Swimming birds. Birds which feed in 
water, e g. Ducks, have broadly webbed feet 
and a flattened bill provided with grooves 
which sift the mud and keep back small 
creatures as food Ducks are closely related 
to Geese, which, however, do not feed in the 
water, but on grass. Their beaks are not so 
flat Gulls, which also have webbed feet, 
can both dive from a height and swim for 
food This links them up with the Diving 
birds such as the Cormorant, and Great 
Diver, and the Penguins, which have lost 
all power of flight, usmg their wings only as 
flippers to swim through the water. Gulls 
are mainly sea birds, but frequently they 
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come inland in winter, whereas Ducks 
chiefly frequent inland water, though some 
spend part of their time on the seashore. 
The birds which get food by diving usually 
have a strong, sharply pointed beak for 
holding slippery victims. 

n. Let the class thmk of any other birds 
they know and try to assign them to a group. 

(a) Wading birds may be suggested by the 
idea of swimmmg birds. The Heron is fairly 
common, and the Snipe and many other 
small wadmg birds frequent our nver 
estuaries, findmg shellfish and worms in the 
sand and mud, and small fish, crabs and 
shrimps in the shallow water between the 
tides Their long legs lift them above the 
water, they spear their prey with long, 
sharp beaks, and they reach down to search 
for it with their long necks. Amongst 
foreign birds the Stork may be mentioned 
and some account may be given of its 
habits, and the fnendly way m which it is 
regarded m the countries where it nests or 
wmters. 

(fe) Birds of Prey are likely to be suggested. 
The mghibirds are represented by the Owls, 
and the dayhirds by the Hawks, Kites and 
Eagles Country children may be able to 
recognise the Sparrow Hawk and Kestrel 
A pair of Kestrels is commonly seen hovermg 
systematically over a field The Kestrel is 
larger than the Sparrow Hawk, and m the 
air its wings appear to reach backwards to 
the tip of the tail, whereas m the Sparrow 
Hawk they are shorter than the tail The 
tawny cinnamon colour of the Kestrel is 
striking at close quarters. It preys chiefly 
on small mammals, whereas the Sparrow 
Hawk hunts chiefly birds These birds of 
prey are all distmguished by the strong 
down-curved beak and curved talons, which 
close automatically in the flesh of the 
victim as the bird swoops down upon it. 
The beak is often driven into the skull, 
killmg the prey mstantly, and is then used 
m tearing the flesh. 


(c) Carrion birds are a miscellaneous 
group of mixed habits and various natural 
relationships. They might very well be left 
out here unless the children ask about any 
of them The Vultures are related to the 
Eagles, and may be regarded as degenerate 
in their habits, but very useful as scavengers 
m hot countries where there are primitive 
ideas of sanitation The Carrion Crows do 
not confine themselves to dead food They 
are related to the Rooks, Jackdaws and 
Starhngs, which feed upon worms, insects 
and small animals generally. 

{d) The Scratchers are ground-dwellmg 
birds, feeding chiefly on gram They have 
strong, short claws and beak, useful for 
pecking and scratching the soil. They 
mclude the Domestic Fowl, Grouse, Par- 
tridge, Pheasant and most game birds 

(fi) The Running birds are a small group, 
of which the Ostrich is the best known. 
Their distribution is hmited to Africa, 
Austraha and South America They are 
amongst the oldest races of existing birds, 
and have almost lost their wmgs. In the 
Ostnch the wing is very small and its feathers 
are the famibar, long, soft plumes, which 
are useless for flight Their relations are the 
Emu of Australia and the Cassowary of 
South America AH three are plain- dwellers 
and swift runners The little Apteryx or 
Kiwi of New Zealand has become extinct 
withm recent tunes. 

HI. If there is a local museum, the best 
way of taking this lesson would he as a 
preparation for a visit. Each child could 
then be given a prepared card with the 
classification arranged, so that he could 
enter notes on the birds to be found, accom- 
panied by sketches of the beaks and feet. 
The children might also try to collect 
pictures, to be mounted in their notebooks, 
illustrating the various groups. 

If there is no museum, collect pictures 
and show by blackboard diagrams the chief 
characteristics, and let the children try to 
make their own collections also. 
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XI. STRUCTURE OF BIRDS 



T he structure of a bird's body has 
been profoundly modified m connec- 
tion with the habit of flight. There 
seems to be no doubt that in the geological 
period known as the Mesozoic, birds origin- 
ated from some small and insignificant 
members of the great group of Reptiles, 
which then dominated the earth. Professor 
Thomson, in his Biology of Birds, suggests 
that these were lean, wiry, lizardlike crea- 
tures, very active and alert in habit, possibly 
already able to maintam a high and steady 
blood temperature and therefore to retain 
the heat of the body He thmks they may 
already have begun to select concentrated, 
nutritious food, and to digest it very com- 
pletely. Possibly they were already able to 
obtain and utiiise a good supply of oxygen, 
in which case the energy obtained from their 
food and stored in the muscles would readily 
be available for their activities. Such 
creatures would be ready for new adven- 
tures, They may have leapt about amongst 
the branches of trees, and begun to use their 
forelegs to help them to balance, developmg 
wings later. 

There is no evidence of the way in which 
feathers made their appearance. They are 
skin outgrowths, supposed to be modified. 


branching scales, but no intermediate stages 
exist to throw light on them ongm. They are 
the warmest and lightest covering known 
Since the feathers become frayed and worn, 
they are renewed yearly Moulting usually 
occurs in the autumn, when all the flight 
feathers are dropped, usually m pairs, and 
for some time the bird is unable to fly, or 
very much impeded m flight, and many 
go into hiding. The covering or contour 
feathers are also shed. In many birds the 
tips of the new feathers are neutrally 
coloured, fawn or grey, and since these are 
the parts which show, the bird may have 
a rather drab appearance durmg the wmter. 
By the sprmg the tips have worn away, and 
the bird appears in his bright, characteristic 
spring plumage 

Male ducks and geese are an exception to 
the general rule m carrying out the chief 
moult early m the summer (June), while 
the young birds still need care The father 
retires, leaving the mother to assume the 
full cares of a family, and stays in seclusion 
until his distinctive plumage has been shed 
The Mallard or Common Wild Drake emerges 
almost indistinguishable from the female, 
but gradually a second moult of the contour 
feathers makes room for the bnghtly 
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coloured winter coat, which lasts till after 
the breeding season. 

The earhest bird we know appears in the 
upper Jurassic rocks of the Mesozoic period. 
There are only two specimens of this 
Mesozoic bird, the famous Archaeopteryx 
(ancient-bird or first-bird) found in certam 
limestone rocks in Bavaria. The complete 
skeleton was preserved in each case, slightly 
distorted but in excellent condition, with an 
impression of the complete series of flight 
feathers or quills of the wings and tail. Its 
skull was drawn out into beaklike facial 
bones, and had the general character of the 
head of a modem bird Its feet and legs 
were those of a modern bird. The beak, 
however, was provided with sharp, needle- 
hke reptilian teeth, the wing bones were 
like the forelegs of an ordinary quadruped, 
and each fully feathered wing termmated 
in three toes with sharp claws Its tad, 
instead of being a short stump of bone, 
consisted of a long chain of vertebrae with 
feathers joined along its length. This crea- 
ture therefore showed relationships with 
both reptiles and modern birds and provided 
a valuable chapter m the tale of their racial 
history 

Considered as a flying machine, a bird is 
a body heavier than air, capable of being 
propelled through the air by its own engine 
power, provided by the heart and muscles. 
Its wings serve both as propellers and planes 
to increase the resisting surface. It is essential 
that both the body and the levers workmg 
upon it and forcing it forward shall be 
rigid Hence the bones of the body have 
become fused or bound together, while the 
bones of the hand have been reduced in 
number and fused together to form, with 
the arm hones, a firm rod which makes a 
strong stroke, pressing downwards and 
backwards upon the air, and thus raising 
the body and dnvmg it forwards. 

In order to produce a wide surface which 
wiU offer great resistance to the air without 
adding appreciably to the weight, the wmg 
IS provided with strong flight feathers, fixed 
to the bones of the forearm and hand. 


Muscles enable the feathers to he opened 
or closed The wing is forced down by the 
contraction of a large breast muscle, attached 
to the front of the wmg and to the broad 
expanse of bone covering the chest and 
projecting forwards as the strong ndge of 
the keel. This is the breastbone, very much 
enlarged It remams to bring the wmg back 
into position for the next stroke without 
checkmg the flight by offering any further 
resistance to the wmd The wing is drawn 
upwards by the contraction of a smaller 
muscle, also attached to the breastbone, 
but passing through a hole where the wmg 
]oms the shoulder blade, as over a pulley, 
to its insertion on the front of the upper 
wmg bone At the same tune the feathers 
are slightly separated to allow the air to 
pass through them and thus reduce the 
resistance. (This separation can be noticed 
m pigeons as the wmgs meet over the back 
when they nse from the ground, or in rooks 
raising their wings as they pass overhead ) 
While the wing as a whole accomplishes the 
downward and return stroke, the tips are 
said to desenbe a figure 8. 

To increase the supply of oxygen, the 
lungs are prolonged into air sacs which act 
as reservoirs whose supply is available as 
the air is driven out, so that oxygen can he 
extracted by the blood in the walls of the 
lungs during both phases of the process of 
respiration 

The use of the forelimhs for flight has 
thrown the weight of the body backwards 
on to the hip gmdle and hind legs, which 
are strengthened and modified to support it. 

THE LESSON 

Aim. — To understand the outstanding 
features of the structure of birds, especially 
in relation to flight. 

Material. — If possible, a stuffed bird and 
skeleton, or the breast bone or keel of a fowl, 
which can be prepared by boiling after the 
flesh has been eaten, and then brushing 
away what remains of the flesh. If no 
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stuHed bird is avadable, Use pictures of a 
pigeon, crow or other strong-flying bird, both 
in flight and at rest Some flight feathers of 
a wing from a poulterer, covert feathers, 
and if possible some down. 

Introduction. — ^Ask the children what habit, 
or action, distinguishes the bird from nearly 
all the other animals they know, and m 
what ways the habit of flight is an advan- 
tage to buds. They will probably suggest 
that flight enables buds to roam widely m 
search of food, to escape from cats and 
other enemies, to build theu nests m safe 
places, and m many cases to escape the cold 
winter by fi3nng to warmer countnes where 
there is more food. Tell them that, havmg 
studied the habits of birds, it is now tune 
to think about the way they are made, and 
how their structure helps them m their life, 
especially in flight. 

I. Let the class try to suggest in what 
way the structure is connected with the 
habit of flight. They will probably thmk 
first of the wmgs. Try to recall the appear- 
ance of the wmgs in swallows, sea gulls, 
hens, sparrows, pigeons, rooks (or any half- 
dozen birds the children have watched) 
which will bring out the contrast m shape. 
Sketch on the blackboard «ome ot the shapes 
you have noticed, e g. the swallow or swift, 
the sparrow or starling. In the first (and m 
the guU) there is a long, narrow wmg; while 
in the second, it makes a short, broad 
triangle, almost equal-sided. Which buds 
are the better fliers? Although many of 
the small buds with short wmgs can fly long 
distances at tunes, e g m migration, they 
are unable to dart and curve and wheel as 
the gulls and swallows can, or to check 
suddenly on the wing to catch food or change 
their duection completely The long, narrow 
wing which presents a long edge to the wind 
is evidently the better shape for control 
[Cf. the planes of an aeroplane ) It is also 
important that the wmg surface shall be 
large to buoy up the body (Cf a kite) 
The wings have a weight to lift. 


Now look at the shape of the body. In 
most birds it is long and spindle-shaped, that 
is, tapering to a point at each end. This is 
the best shape for cutting the air. (Cf. a 
boat cuttmg the water.) A broad boat 
cannot move so easily as a narrow, pointed 
one, because it meets with more resistance 
Thmk of the shape of the Oxford and 
Cambridge racmg boats. In the same way, 
the slun, pomted body of a bird offers little 
resistance to the air and meets with little. 
The body is hght m weight, the bones are 
hoUow, and it has the lightest known covering 
in the feathers 

TeU the children that the feathers serve 
two purposes, and let them try to think 
what they are Probably they will suggest 
that they keep the body warm. Show them 
the flight and covert (covermg) feathers, 
and ask which they think will serve this 
pnrpose. They wiU probably have noticed 
that the small, soft feathers cover the whole 
body closely, overlapping and lying quite 
flat These are sometimes also called contour 
feathers, because they follow the shape of 
the body and seem to mould it. 

Where do we find the large, strong feathers? 
(Standing out from the wings and tail ) 
Perhaps the children will suggest that it is 
these that make the large surface already 
spoken of as necessary for flight. These are 
called flight feathers or sometimes, quill 
feathers. Give them out and let the children 
notice how they are made Each consists 
of a hollow base or qufll (which fits over a 
small projection from the flesh, a papilla, 
supplying the feather with food and contain- 
mg a nerve-endmg), a vane or web made up 
of many barbs lying side by side, and a 
midrib or shaft which supports the vane 

How is the feather kept ngid, so that it 
will resist the wind and not give way? 
Partly by the supportmg shaft, but also by 
the way in which the barbs fit together. 
Let the children exanime the barbs of a 
feather, and separate one or two They will 
notice that they cannot bnng them so 
closely together again This is because they 
are locked together by a special arrangement 
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of very delicate hooks. Show by a black- 
board diagram how two barbs interlock. 
Each barb has a row of small branches, or 
barbules at each side On one side barbnles 
are provided with little hooks, on the other 
side they are grooved The hooks of one set 
of barbules interlock with the grooved edges 
of the next set, and so hold the vane together. 
Notice that at the base of each feather there 
are some downy barbs which do not inter- 
lock. This part of the feather is covered by 
others. Its soft, fluffy barbs hold a layer of 
air and so help to keep the body warm, while 
the exposed part is locked into a firm web 
which prevents them from being blown about 
by the wnd. If any nestling down is available 
for examination, notice that here the barbs 
are all soft and free, and there is no shaft 
Now consider the actual strokes by which 
flight IS accomplished. The children will have 
noticed that the wings are moved up and 
down The downward stroke forces the air 
downwards and backwards, and this pushes 
the body forwards The wmg recovers its 
position, the feathers separating to allow 
air to pass through. In order to make a 
strong downward stroke the wmg must 
have something to work agamst This is 
provided by the rigid framework of the body 


Show the skeleton, and draw attention to 
tlie firm, cagelike structure which encloses 
all the organs Notice the great, broad 
breastbone with the strong ridge or keel 
down the front This is where the wing 
muscles are attached By tightenmg these 
muscles the bird can puU its wings down 
forcibly against the sides of the body and 
so move forward by pressmg the air out 
from under them 

n. Let the children sketch a flight 
feather and a covert feather, nammg the 
parts and explaining what purposes the 
feathers serve. They might copy the black- 
board sketch of two sets of barbules inter- 
locked. Let them make a sketch of the 
breastbone to show the keel on which the 
wing muscles work, and write a short 
explanatory note. 

N B. Although for convenient reference 
the whole senes of lessons on birds is given 
together, it would be better to spread the 
matter over two years' study, as indicated 
in the syllabus, and give the lessons on 
structure and classification in the fourth 
year, when the children will be old enough 
to appreciate the pomts laised. 
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XII. MOSSES 



T he mosses appeal to children aestheti- 
cally, because of their smallness, 
daintiness and variety of form An 
additional mterest may be given to many of 
them if they are regarded as pioneers in the 
colonisation of freshly formed or newly 
exposed soil. They show great range m their 
habitation. Some carpet the damp floors of 
woods, or tree trunks and stumps, forimng 
luxuriant vegetation in the late autumn and 
winter, and so obtain light and air when all 
other growths have died down Others are 
found m dry, exposed situations, such as 
old walls and open ground. 

Without attempting either to identify 
many forms, or to study their structure, 
interest may be centred round some of these 
biological features Probably the best ap- 
proach is to draw the children's attention 
to some moss which is common in the 
neighbourhood, spending a class period 
studying it, preferably when the fruit bodies 
or capsules ^containing spores are present 
Then suggest that the children shall collect 
examples of any others they can find, arrang- 
ing them attractively m small saucers on 
the Nature Table (and keepmg them moist) 
with descnptive labels, such as "Cushion 
moss found on dry wall,” "Hairy cushion 
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moss," "Femlike trailmg moss from a wood 
floor ” Such terms as trailing moss, erect 
moss, cushion moss, serve to surmount the 
difficulty of botanical naming. The mosses 
can be grouped together under such headings, 
invented as occasion arises. 

Two common mosses wiU be briefly 
described in order to indicate the kind of 
characteristics that the teacher and children, 
with no expert knowledge, may observe and 
read about. They wiH then realise that this 
is another group of non-flowenng plants, 
and though the spores cannot actually be 
seen, the capsules which contam them will 
be found. 

The Common Cord Moss (Funan'a) is 
found on walls and garden paths, and 
especially on the ground m clearmgs made 
by burnmg grass, e g. railway embankments 
and roadsides It is a dark green moss of a 
compact habit, creeping along the groxmd 
and sending up delicate erect branches with 
narrow, pointed leaves arranged in a close 
spiral. These branches may be ^in high. 
The npe capsules, winch may be found 
almost all the year round, are bright yellowish- 
brown, and lean over to one side At first 
they are tipped by an inflated, pointed cap. 
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which slips off, leaving the flat lid of the 
capsule exposed This finally ruptuies at 
the edge, and the spores drop out and are 
carried away. The stems are stiff, wiry and 
hrown The moss spreads by pushmg out 
new branches along the ground Gradually 
the older parts die down, but the branches 
are fixed to the soil by fine roothke threads 
on the under side called rhizotds (rhiza= 
Greek word for root) so that the new growths 
can obtain their own food independently. 
At first the capsules are very thin, upright 
and green, then they thicken and bend 
sideways, and turn brown, hard and woody 
Their stalks become twisted in dry weather, 
but straighten out when it is wet. 

The Common Hair Moss, or Haircapped 
Moss {Polyinchum) is one of the largest 
mosses, 4 to 6 in high, with stiff leaves half 
an inch long, spirally arranged round an 
erect stem, and curved slightly downwards. 
Each has a distinct midrib Each branch 
stands alone and can be pulled away inde- 
pendently, though there is a connectmg 
stem running along the ground Each 
upright stem is brown and woody, the lower 
leaves turning hrown. It is rooted by 
rhizoids The capsules, found in the autumn, 
are borne singly, at the top of the stems, 
each on a long stalk Each is a long urn- 
shaped vessel, constricted just above the 
stalk, then swelling out and slightly drawn 
in again just below the hd It is about 
Jin long It IS tipped by a httle pointed, 
hairy cap, which falls away when it is npe. 

Sometimes the stems will be found 
bearing cups of bright red leaves at the top. 
These are sometimes termed the flowers, 
but they are not flowers, and children would 
not understand their significance They 
bear the male reproductive organs containing 
cells, which, by uniting with female cells 
found in smaller, less conspicuous cups, 
result in the growth of the capsule and 
ultimately the spores. 

The Hair Moss is found in damp situations, 
unlike the Cord Moss which grows in dner 
places. It is common on moorlands amongst 


Bog Moss and Heather, but it is also found 
on shady banks at the foot of hedges and 
in woods. It is common in these positions 
in the Home Counties 

THE LESSON 

Aim. — To draw attention to the growth 
of various common mosses Probably two 
periods will be needed for the work 

Material. — One of the common mosses, 
e g Hair Moss, bearing its capsules, enough 
for the children to have a branch or two 
each, and a clump of the moss arranged as it 
grows m a saucer. A paper model of a 
capsule (described below). Examples of 
mosses found in dry and damp situations, 
also of trailing mosses and erect and cushion 
mosses (By cushion mosses are meant those 
with erect branches crowded very closely 
together, eg the grey silky-lookmg moss 
commonly found m thick, rounded masses 
on drj’- walls.) 

Introduction.— Give the children the aim 
of the lesson. Ask them if they have noticed 
where mosses can be found m the neighbour- 
hood Make a hst of the kind of situations, 
eg. dry walls, damp banks, the floor of 
woods, creeping in between the grass on 
damp or exhausted lawns It is unlikely that 
the children will have noticed that mosses 
are most abundant in the winter, so tell 
them this and ask them to keep watch. 

Show them the growing moss chosen. Ask 
them to tell you anything they notice about 
the way it grows. Does it look as if it came 
from a wet or a dry place? If the leaves are 
large and thin, they are probably already 
begmnmg to shrivel, and have only been 
kept alive by keeping them closely covered. 
The children will notice how delicate they 
are, and that they need both water m the 
soil and a damp atmosphere 

I, Distribute the material and let the 
children examine a single branch more 
closely. Notice the stiff brown stems and 
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COMMOM cord moss (Funaria). I e, capsule, cp, cap, I, leaves 
HAIR MOSS (Polytnchum) II c, capsule, cp, cap, I, leaves 

MODEL OF A CAPSULE III Wall of capsule, IV Columella V Lid VI Cap VIL Capsule and cap 
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thin leaves with their veins (in Hair Moss). 
Notice the spiral arrangement of the leaves 
and upnght growth. 

Now examine the capsules. Each grows 
on a long, slender stalk, and is partly pro- 
tected by a thin cap Take this off Immedi- 
ately below it Will be seen a little lid When 
the capsule dries this hd snaps at the ring 
by which it is joined. The edge of the 
capsule ]iist below it is turned in, and cut 
into a number of fine teeth, which touch a 
central rod passing right through the capsule 
and continuous with the stalk. It is on this 
rod, the little column or columella, that the 
spores grow. They drop into the cavity of 
the capsule as they ripen, but the tumed-in 
teeth and the hd prevent them from droppmg 
out until a suitable moment The spores are 
carried away by the wmd, so that a dry 
day is essential. When the air is sufficiently 
dry the waU of the capsule dries and is torn 
open by the snapping of the ring, the teeth 
contract and stand erect, and the spores fall 
out and are scattered. TeU the children this 
story, companng the tmy moss capsule with 
some of the dry fruits they already know, 
e g Snapdragon, Poppy, Violet. 

Use a model to illustrate this description 
step by step. It can be made by enlarging 
to scale the pattern shown, making the 
columella about 6 m. long. A knitting needle 
will serve as the stalk, the columella can be 
cut out m paper, wrapped rqund it and tied 
top and bottom, making several vertical 
cuts at each end to facilitate tymg Spores 
can be indicated by dots on the paper. The 
capsule should be cut out, gummed edge to 
edge to make a cylmder, and tied on in the 
same way. The teeth should be bent 
inwards. The lid can be pinned in position 
with imdget pins, and the cap poised on the 
end Put a little rice, tea, mustard seed, 
or other small grains into the cavity to repre- 
sent the ripe, fallen spores. 

Begm by describing the outer wall of the 
capsule with its cap. Then remove the cap 
and let the children see the hd in position: 
indicate the weak ring and describe how the 
lid breaks away. Unpin it and show the 


model so that the children can see the 
inturned teeth Then straighten them and 
swing the capsule backwards and forwards 
as It might be blown by the wmd, when you 
wdl find the spores will be swung far and 
wide to the great surprise and dehght of the 
children. Complete the explanation by 
tellmg them what these grains represent. 

n. The children may now make a labelled 
sketch of a single moss branch, showmg the 
stem, leaves, rhizoids and capsule. This is 
best drawn considerably enlarged. 

in. Now draw attention to other methods 
of growth. Show the children one of the 
prostrate or trailmg mosses, m which growth 
is contmued by repeated branching of the 
main stem pressed flat against the ground, 
whereas m the erect kinds each branch as it 
forms turns upwards. 

Contrast the fohage of mosses from dry 
and damp situations, and notice that m the 
first case, not only are the leaves smaller 
and narrower than m the second, but 
usually they are more crowded on the stems, 
overlapping and so protecting their surfaces 
from the dry air. The stems, too, are very 
closely packed, servmg the same purpose, 

IV. Now ask the question, "How does a 
tiny spore grow into a moss plant "> " From 
their memory of toadstools and puffballs 
the children may suggest that a little thread 
first grows. This is actually the case, only 
the thread is green, not white. This green 
thread branches and forms a network of 
threads, from which tiny buds grow which 
ultimately form the moss plant. As these 
stems unfold, they form branches m their 
turn and so estabhsh the patch. These 
threads are not difficult to find on rather 
damp paths and spaces where mosses can 
be seen, but it is well not to be too certam 
you have found them unless with a hand 
lens yon can see the tiny moss buds beginning 
to form, as they closely resemble certain 
green algae. Suggest that the children shall 
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look for these threads, and if possible, cut 
out a clod on which you find them, and 
place it on the Nature Table. 

V, Draw attention to the fact that 
mosses are often the first, or nearly the first 
plants, to grow on hare soil or stone They 
therefore act as pioneers, for when they die 
down they leave a little leaf mould hehmd, 
on which the seeds of small grasses and 


annuals and the spores of small ferns, may 
lodge, and so in time vegetation is estab- 
lished. If there is an old wall, disused 
footpath or other bare patch of ground near 
the school, this can be verified, and a study 
made of the gradual colonisation which is 
gomg on. If this is undertaken, it would 
necessitate several visits, and accurate 
counts of plants to the square yard, before 
a conclusion of any value could he drawn. 


XIII. LICHENS 



I ICHENS (pronounced Li-kens) are very 
lowly plants which have solved their 
problem of obtaining food in a 
curious way They have formed a partner- 
ship in winch one member, consisting of 
many small separate green cells, provides 
food material obtained from water and air 
(the carbohydrate food), while the other 
IS a fungus, consisting of branching white 
threads, which are able to take up water, 
inorganic mmeral salts and some organic 
food from the substratum upon which the 
plant grows This mutual arrangement 
enables the plants to flounsh m situations 
m which otherwise life would be impossible 
They grow at great altitudes and high 
latitudes exposed to extremes of cold and 
heat, wet and drought, as well as being 
widely distributed in temperate climates. 


They are most numerous, however, in rocky 
and mountainous country, whether by the 
sea coast or mland, and they are rare or 
absent in the neighbourhood of towns, 
where it is thought that the smoke and 
chemical impurities injure them. The branch- 
mg threads of the fungus enclose the green 
cells, makmg a dense, felthke mass called 
a ihallus which forms plates or ribbons rooted 
by fibrous hyphae to rocks, walls or tree 
trunks 

There are two aspects of the life of lichens 
which may make an appeal to children. One 
IS their action as pioneers, which establish 
themselves m bare, waste places, dying down 
and formmg a thm crust of soil or humus 
on which tiny mosses and other small plants 
can grow. They are even earher colonists 
than the mosses. As m the case of the 
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mosses, a little of their work may he seen 
by studying the progressive vegetation of 
an old wall The action of the hyphae 
IS to make the mortar and bnck or stone 
crumble by extracting from it mineral 
salts, The lichens are thus responsible 
for some part of the weathering of the 
wall. 

Children are generally interested to hear 
that the manna on which the Israelites are 
said to have fed in the wilderness, is supposed 
to have been a cream-coloured, foamy hchen 
which grows in the rocky mountamoiis places 
of Asia, from Algiers to Tartary. It is 
sometimes carried by high winds and drifted 
miles away to be dropped in the desert. 
Another lichen about which something is 
generally known is the Remdeer Moss, which 
grows m grey, frosty-lookmg branched tufts 
several inches high, and clothes great areas 
of the Tundra. This is found on British 
heath land both north and south, in damp 
positions sheltered by the heather The 
similar Iceland Moss is steeped for some 
hours m water and then boiled to make a 
jelly which can be used as food 

The lichens are all dry-looking plants, 
with a thallus having no distinction into 
leaves and stems. Some of them are bright 
brownish-yellow and orange, others grey 
or greyish-green, white or black Three 
forms of thallus can be distinguished, but 
they merge into one another. 

(i) Cmstose, or encrustmg forms, looking 
merely like stains on a wall or roof, or 
perhaps thrown mto fine, radiating striations 
These hear tiny saucerhke bodies which 
contain a kind of spore A common form 
on walls and tree trunks is the Grey Wall 
Lichen (Lecanora suhfusca) with a greyish, 
white surface, granular, and crowded with 
tiuy discs which are brown with a different 
coloured margin. Closely allied and equally 
common is the Yellow Wall Lichen (Lecanora 
murorum) with a round or nearly round 
compact thallus with narrow lobes, and 
the discs crowded at the centre a darker 
brown. 


(2) Foliose, or with leafy thallus, that is, 
flat and lobed but not adherent. Held down 
only by fibres at intervals, so that it can be 
easily detached. The very common "tree 
lichen,” the Shield-edge Lichen (Parmeha 
physodes), is an example, with a greenish 
white thallus, made up of overlapping lobes, 
with the edges curved back showing the 
deep brown under surface. Many of the free 
edges are thickened and covered with small 
granules, in reality another form of spore. 
These can break away and be carried to 
some distance by wmd or rain. Another 
example is the Dog-tooth Lichen (Peltigera 
canina) found growing on the ground 
amongst a tangle of grasses, brambles and 
fallen leaves on the edges of woodland 
paths or clearings, or on the tops of old 
walls, where the light can reach it. This 
curious lichen would remmd an observer 
seemg it for the first time of a dry sea- 
weed. The branchmg, veiy dark green 
thallus is in broad, and may extend for 
5 or 6 in in one patch. It curls up a little» 
showing the greyish white under side 
covered with stiff curved fibres. At the tip 
of the thallus are thick, hard chestnut- 
brown patches, perhaps ^m. long, oval in 
shape, giving it its name of Dog-tooth or 
Toe-nail Lichen. These are the spore-bearing 
discs. Yet a third common fohose lichen is 
the Yellow Croitle or Yellow Wall Moss 
(Physcia panetina) forming vivid yellow 
or orange roundish patches on roofs and 
walls. 

(3) Fruticose or Tufted Lichens. In these 
the thallus is rooted at the base, but grows 
out at right angles from the substratum, or 
hangs down, in thick tufts; some kinds are 
short, others several mches long The Beard 
Moss (Usnea barbata) is common in the 
north of England, and other forms are found 
on trees in the south, forming grey fringes 
along old branches, e g on old Apple trees 
and Sycamores, or on palings. They are to 
be looked for especially (as indeed are all 
lichens) on the sides exposed to rainy wmds. 
A familiar tufted lichen is the Cup Moss 
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(Cladonia), beanng its spores in erect, stalked 
chalices, dotted with grey or red, perhaps |in. 
high. This IS commonest in heathy districts. 

THE LESSON 

Aim .— To reahse that the lichens are 
plants, and to learn through simple obser- 
vations and narrative something of their 
nature and importance. 

Material.— Examples of any common 
lichens, showing differences in colour and 
form, and the spore-bearing bodies 

Introduction. — This is not a group of plants 
whieh lends itself at this stage to any formal 
treatment, and should not be included if 
the children cannot see the plants growing on 
walls, roofs or trees in the neighbourhood. 
Draw attention to the plants incidentally 
when out with the children, and give the 
name of the group Then collect samples 
to show them, and put them on the Nature 
Table beforehand, with their popular descrip- 
tive names and any information which can 
be briefly added, eg "a tufted lichen,” 
"a crustose (encrusting) lichen,” "note 
the discs bearing spores ” Give the children 
some opportunity of trying to draw and 
paint the bright patches of colour, showing 
the lobes of the thallus or shape of the 
whole crust. 

I. In order to bring together all the 
information it is possible to obtain, show 
the various examples in turn to the class 
and ask for the names, putting them on the 
blackboard Then notice the form in each 
case, and ask for words which might describe 
it. Wnte the names Crustose, Leaflike and 


Tufted (or Fohose and Fruticose if pre- 
ferred) but use also any apt names the 
children may invent, and group the lichens 
together in their appropriate section Then 
explam how the plant is formed, and that 
the discs and granular powder form two 
kmds of spores, 

n. Describe to the children the life of the 
lichens as given above, their distribution, 
their work as pioneers, their use as food for 
reindeer and to a slight extent to men. They 
are also used for making dyes, various forms 
giving deep violet blue and purple dyes. 
Litmus, which reacts to acid by turning red 
and to alkahnes by turning blue, is obtained 
from some of the lichens. This could easily 
be shown. Most of these dyes are rather 
transitory and are chiefly used for deepening 
other blues. They will dye silk and wool, 
but not cotton. 

m. If the children in their handwork 
lessons are making any experiments m 
spinnmg and weaving, it is worth while to 
try to make use of lichens amongst other 
natural materials for dyes The Yellow 
Wall Lichen (Lecanora) is one of those used 
It should be steeped for some time, then 
boiled with an alkalme, and a mordant 
(alum) must be used. The children might 
also attempt to make jelly if the Iceland 
Moss IS available, steeping it over night, 
then boiling it, adding milk or fruit juice. 
It IS insipid in itself, and really serves the 
purpose of gelatine. 

The pamphlet on common lichens by Mr. 
Robert Paulson, published by the Nature 
Study Union, is exceedingly useful to the 
teacher who is trying to identify some 
common forms in his locality. 
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XIV. MOULDS AND MILDEWS 



T he minute plants commonly known 
as moulds and mildews belong to 
the group of fungi. An extension of 
the idea of what we mean by fungi can be 
made by growing and examining some of 
the moulds, findmg out something of the 
conditions under which they flourish, and 
then telling the children something about 
their importance as the cause of diseases, 
especially to plants. 

THE LESSON 

Aim.— 

(i) To grow moulds 

(2) To learn something of their life, and 
importance. 

Material. — Saucers and tumblers in which 
moulds can be grown, some bread, home- 
made and bought jam, a few prunes, plums 
or grapes, a little green cheese, a cut lemon 

Introduction. — Ask the children what hap- 
pens to stale bread left in a damp place 
or accidentally left in the bread pan for 
some time. \%at happens to their mother’s 
jam if she does not keep it covered, or does 
not quite fill the jar and so lets air get to it? 


They will probably say that it goes mouldy. 
Ask what they mean. Perhaps they will say 
it becomes covered with white fur, or fluff. 
Tell them that this mould is really a kind of 
fungus which feeds on the jam or bread; it 
IS a little plant. 

I, Suggest that the class shall try to 
grow some moulds and find out what con- 
ditions suit them best. Show them the 
various substances to be used and make a 
list of them. A nutrient jelly may be made 
with prunes or grapes by soaking for some 
hours and boiling, then strainmg and adding 
sugar to the juice, and boilmg for a little 
while till the jelly will set. 

Ask the children what conditions they 
would like to try. Remembermg their 
seedlmgs, they will probably thmk of hot 
and cold, dry and moist, dark and light 
situations. Set up two sets of each matenal 
m saucers, under each of these conditions, 
covermg one with a tumbler and leavmg the 
other exposed. The tumbler wfll affect the 
conditions m two ways, — it wiU help to 
preserve a moist atmosphere, and to limit the 
supply of air (oxygen) Note all the results 
day by day. It vull be noticed that these 
two conditions both help a luxuriant growth. 


Moulds, and How to Grow Them 


Diagram showing how to grow mould (, tumbler, 6, damp bread, beeinning to lonii a capsule, sp, spores, n, 

HN MOULD (Miicor) II h, hyphae, c capsule, e., “P„"^‘=%”fire “dehSmg 

work of threads which are embedded m host HI Head of p network of threads embedded In food substaoee 

ILUE MOULD (Ponii-Ilhura) IV sp, chains of spores, h, spote-bearmg hyphae, , 
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consequently, if you do not want food to go 
mouldy it should he kept under dry, fresh 
conditions Another point of interest is 
that on a pot of jam the skin of mould which 
forms does not go very deep. This is because 
m most cases the hyphae cannot penetrate 
where there is no oxygen Though a limited 
supply of air seems to encourage growth, 
yet moulds must have some oxygen. Such 
a skin, stripped off a pot of jam, is the best 
example of a mycelium that can be shown 
to children. 

Some years ago it was noticed that moulds 
would flourish on home-made jam but not 
on bought jam. This might be either because 
the home-made jam was moister, or because 
preservatives or glucose were used in the 
bought jam. It would be interesting to try 
this experiment again now that no preserv- 
atives are permitted by law 

The prune jelly is usually a very good 
medium, so is a lemon. Show the children the 
cheese on which a special mould is allowed 
to grow to give it its flavour (Roquefort 
or Gorgonzola ) This is quite different from 
the bitter taste given to an ordinary white 
cheese by the moulds which attack it. 

n. A week or so later, bring all the 
material together again and record the 
results in tabular form on the blackboard. 
It will usually be found that a certain 
amount of warmth is necessary, as well as 
food, water and a suitable supply of air 
Summarise the requirements. 

Very often a senes of moulds will appear 
in succession The medium may become 
covered at first with a fine white fur, which 
produces little heads at the tips, at first 
colourless, then dark. This is probably the 
Pill Mould (Mucor) After a few days this 
beautiful growth collapses; this means that 
the liny heads, which are really spore 
capsules borne on long stalks, have burst 
and shed their spores It wiU. be followed 
possibly by a blue-green, short, compact 
mould, a Blue Mould, (Penicillium perhaps) 
If this could be seen under a microscope, it 
would be found that each tiny thread breaks 


up into a chain of spores like a chain of beads 
which break away in twos and threes. In 
each case, before spores are produced, a 
network of threads has penetrated the food 
material and taken nounshment from it 

Yet a third common mould, often develop- 
ing on grapes, is a dingy brownish grey one 
with long threads (Botrytus). On lemons 
the blue-green moulds are very common, 
often followed by the Pin Mould. For the 
children’s purpose it is enough to name 
these moulds by their colour 

Now the question arises, how do the 
moulds get there ^ They form thousands ol 
minute spores, so light that they can be 
carried in the air on the stillest day, and so 
small that it is impossible to see them. These 
settle everywhere, and so soon as they can 
find suitable conditions, they germinate and 
begin to grow. 

in. Further work will have to be pat off 
till the summer, if these lessons take place 
m the wmter (a good time, because matenal 
for experimental work is scarce). The teacher 
might collect, and encourage the children to 
collect, any examples of moulds and mildews 
found occurring on plants Generally speak- 
ing, the name mildew is applied to the very 
light, filmlike forms, such as those occurring 
on rose leaves. "Silver leaf" on plums is 
common, A furry white growth can commonly 
be found on the stems of Shepherd’s Purse 
(Perenospora). These examples will serve 
to draw the children’s attention to the 
possible danger of fungi They do not 
attack animals nearly so much as plants, 
but if an aquarium is not kept perfectly 
fresh, especially if either decaying food such 
as "ants' eggs,” or dead animals are allowed 
to remain in the water, a white mould 
(Saprolegnia) may attack some of the animals, 
particularly Goldfish or Water Beetles, and 
spread from one to another The mycelium 
spreads inside the body of the animal, 
especially attacking the gills and fins of 
fishes, and usually kills them It is very 
difficult to get nd of, if once it appears, and 
the only thing to do is to empty the aquarium 
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and disinfect it with a solution of copper 
sulphate, strong brine, or very soapy water 
New weed must be obtamed, the sand washed 
in strong disinfectant and then in many 
waters until no trace of the mould is left. Any 
animals which were in the tank must be 
quarantined until it is certam that they are 
not infected (See article on Goldfish for further 
treatment ) It is easy to cultivate this fun- 
gus for observation by letting a few "ants’ 
eggs’’ stand in water for several days. 


It is possible that some of the children 
may have suffered from, or heard of, the 
condition of Ringworm, This is caused by a 
small fungus which penetrates the scalp and 
spreads below the surface of the skin, so that 
until X-ray treatment was applied, it was 
almost impossible to eradicate it. The 
spores form on the surface and are easily 
spread by contact, so that brushes and 
combs, hats and towels, can infect other 
children. 


XV. ANIMAL LIFE IN THE SOIL 



I F gardening operations are begun in the 
autumn, while the ground is bemg dug 
and cleared, and perennials lifted and 
divided, many forms of animal life are sure 
to be found, some active, some in a state of 
quiescence for the winter, some adult forms 
and others immature. Many of these can 
be kept under observation if simple apparatus 
is devised The essential conditions generally 
are that they shall be kept damp, and given 
sufficient air. In a loamy soil they will 
probably find their own food if any is needed 
at this tune. Some suggestions are given 
below as to the kind of animals which may 
be found and the methods of keeping them 


under observation. Earthworms are dealt 
with m a separate chapter, as they offer a 
groat many points for study. 

INSECTS— BEETLES (COLEOPTERA) 
The Tiger Beetles 

Pretty, brightly coloured beetles with a 
rectangular body and slender legs, each 
ending in two distinct claws. One common 
species, the Field Tiger Beetle, is bright 
green spotted with yellow and white The 
eyes are large and prominent. They are 
carnivorous, excellent runners and fly well. 
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They feed on grubs of other insects, many 
of which axe harmful to plants. The whitish 
larvae hve m tunnels in the ground, waiting 
for their prey. They have a flat, large head, 
the second thoracic joint is homy, and the 
ninth abdominal segment is provided with 
two curved hooks on the back. They are 
about X m. long when full grown and ready 
to pupate, and shaped like a figure 3 with 
the arms cut short. The feelers are simple, 
straight and finely jointed. 

The Ground Beetles 

These are carnivorous beetles which have 
almost completely lost the power of flight. 
They have very strong legs. They are found 
runnmg about on the surface amongst grass 
or in neglected ground They have simple 
feelers. Many of them are also brightly 
coloured, but they are stronger and heavier 
looking, and mostly larger than the Tiger 
Beetles Durmg the day they often hide 
under stones, feeding at night. 

The Devil’s Coach Horse or Cocktail 
Beetle 

This might not be recognised as a beetle 
at first sight. It is slender, about i m. long, 
dull sooty black in colour, and runs along 
with its abdomen curved upward and its 
large jaws (mandibles) extended It has a 
pair of very short, homy wing cases. It is 
also carnivorous. Its larva lives under- 
ground. 

The Skipjack Beetles or Click Beetles 

Flat, oval, rather slender beetles whose 
peculianty is that if they are placed on their 
backs, they press the head and tip of the 
abdomen agamst the ground, so that the 
body is slightly hoUowed underneath, and 
then suddenly sprmg into the au and alight 
the right side up This movement is due to 
the force gained when a spine on the thorax, 
pointing backwards, is suddenly pressed 


backwards over a resisting ridge and clicked 
into a groove. For a detailed description 
see Miss Lulham’s Introduction to Zoology, 
Wtreworms are the larvae of these beetles. 
They feed on the roots of plants and do a 
great deal of harm. They are long, slender 
and wormlike; a pale straw colour with 
a small dark brown head On close examma- 
tion it will be seen that on the first three 
segments behind the head they have the 
typical three pairs of legs of an insect. 

The Cockchafer 

The imago or adult beetle hves amongst 
trees, ravaging the leaves. It is a nut- 
brown, broadly-built insect about the size 
of a large bumble-bee, charactensed by short 
feelers spread out m a fan made up of a 
number of narrow plates or lamellae (seven 
m male, six m female), comblike in effect. 
Members of this group of beetles are therefore 
known as Lamelhcorns (com=hom). The 
larva is a fat white grub with a brown head 
and clearly marked breathing pores on each 
segment. The gardener frequently finds one 
curled up m a little chamber which it has 
excavated m the soil It has developed from 
one of a group of ten to fifteen eggs laid m 
the soil in May or June. It feeds chiefly on 
the roots of plants, so this beetle also is 
injunous in the garden, while the carnivorous 
beetles are helpful The larva of the cock- 
chafer remams for two years m the ground, 
passing mto a passive stage, then splitting 
its skm and emerging as a perfect insect, 
which spends yet another year m the ground 
before commg mto the light In April or 
May of the third year these beetles emerge, 
often in swarms, so that, with their buzzing 
noise and heavy flight, they may at first 
sight he taken for a swarm of large bees. 
They blunder about, attacking lime and 
other trees and stripping them of their 
fohage, they live for about six weeks and 
then lay their eggs and die Their long life 
underground is an explanation of the fact 
that in certain localities they may be very 
numerous durmg one summer, but may not 
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be seen again for three years They are 
known as May Bugs, June Bugs and 
Bumhledors. 

Earwigs (Oitboptera) 

These belong to a different group of insects, 
the group name of which means straight 
winged. They are related to the crickets, 
cockroaches and grasshoppers Everyone 
knows their homy, slim, dark brown bodies 
with the strongly developed, but apparently 
hannless pincers on the last segment, nearly 
straight m the female, larger and more 
curved in the male They have two pairs 
of wings, the second pair large and thm, 
folded under the first, which are quite small 
If a dead insect is pmned on to a cork mat 
the beautiful folded wings can easily be 
spread out and examined. The eggs are 
laid in grass ]ust below the ground. On one 
occasion some years ago when a turf was 
puUed up, a beautiful little shallow basin 
was disclosed, Imed with finely powdered 
earth. It was about an mch across. Inside 
it was a mother earwig, with two small, pale 
replicas of herself runmng at her heels, and 
lying m the nest were two eggs like seed 
pearls. In this case development is direct, 
for the young stages do not differ structurally 
or in their mode of hfe from the adult, and 
therefore they are not larvae. The males 
apparently die m the autumn, but the 
females may live to the next spring, occasion- 
ally bemg found m crevices during the 
wmter. Miss Lulham says they live "blame- 
less lives,” domg very little harm to the 
flowers, whose sweet juices they suck, but 
living chiefly on decayed vegetation. There 
IS, as far as is known, no record of their 
entering the human ear, though this is a 
common superstition, probably the cruel- 
lookmg nippers serve to give the insect a 
bad reputation. 

Leatherjackets (Dipteia) 

These are the larvae of the Crane Fly or 
Daddy Longlegs The eggs are laid in grass 


or cornfields, and the larvae spend the whole 
of their lives feeding on roots and decaying 
vegetation, so that often large areas are 
badly infested and crops injured. They 
grow to about an inch in length, are a 
greyish earth colour, with a tough, leathery, 
wrinkled skin rather indistinctly segmented 
The head is usually withdrawn mto the 
first segment, but it can be pressed gently 
out and examined With a hand lens two 
pairs of toothed jaws and a pair of very 
short feelers can be distmguished. The 
Leatherjacket breathes by means of two 
pores on the last segment. The value of this 
device (frequently found in the larvae of 
flies) will be reahsed, when it is remembered 
that the creature spends its life burrowing 
in the soil, and the last segment is the only 
part of the body exposed to a stream of fresh 
air. These openings (too small to be seen 
unless a very strong lens is available) are 
surrounded by several stiff projections and 
soft, fleshy lobes. The head end with the 
head indrawn has the shape of a horseshoe. 

The imago wdth its slender, dark grey 
body, humped thorax and long, thin legs, 
is known to everyone A pair of slender 
projections ending m a knob, called the 
halieres, stand out ]ust behmd the wmgs. 
They are not feelers of any kmd, but repre- 
sent the second pair of wmgs which has 
disappeared. The long simple feelers project 
from the head. The end of the body in the 
male is thick and blunt, m the female 
pointed for egg laying (as in many moths) 

The eggs are laid in grass, pushed just 
below the surface and hatched Two broods 
emerge in one summer, the second hibematmg 
as larvae. When pupation takes place the 
pupa assumes an upright position, and 
instead of breathing by termmal breathing 
pores, it is provided with a pair of httle 
breathing tubes, hke tiny horns or ears, 
projecting from the head (c/. the Gnat pupa). 
By means of spmes on the abdomen it works 
its way up through the ground, projecting 
these little tubes for a short time before 
changing into a fly. It is at this stage that 
infested ground can best be treated by 
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flooding with water, when the pupae are 
drowned It is a modem practice, when 
the greens of a golf course are infested, to 
cover the whole green with mhher sheets and 
then flood under the sheets, thus keeping 
out all air, and so exterminating the larvae. 
Leatherjackets frequently appear in gardens 
newly made from pasture fields, which 
were infested by them. 

Millipedes and Centipedes 

These creatures are allied to the insects 
by their jointed structure and method of 
breathing by means of a system of tubes 
penetrating the body, with pores at the 
surface ; but they differ from them in having 
many legs instead of only three pairs. The 
Millipedes are vegetable feeders, and there- 
fore injunous in gardens. The Centipedes 
are carnivorous, feeding upon earthworms, 
slugs and grubs of all kinds, and are there- 
fore, on the whole, serviceable The centi- 
pedes have a flat, jointed body, provided 
.with one pair of legs on the sides of each 
segment; while the millipedes have a more 
cylmdncal, wormlike body, and the legs are 
branched so that there appear to be two 
pairs on each segment, nearer the under 
surface. In the young millipedes the number 
of legs is incomplete. 

One of the commonest centipedes is 
Lithobius, a fierce-lookmg creature i in, to 
i|in. long, dark, glossy brown in colour, 
with long antennae, almost square segments 
and strong-looking legs. It is found especially 
in garden mbbish heaps, or where earth- 
worms congregate. It runs very swiftly. 
The body has fifteen segments. Geophilm is 
another common centipede — at any rate in 
the south of England. It is sometimes 
called a wireworm. It is long, thin and 
straw coloured, and may have over one 
hundred pairs of legs. 

The commonest millipede, Julus, is a 
glossy black creature with very short 
segments, about thirty in all, A full-grown 
one is about 2 in. long. It coils up when 
disturbed. 


Woodlice (Crustacea) 

The Woodlice (sourhogs, piU-lice, slaters) 
belong to a group which are chiefly water 
dwellers, and are distant relations of the 
shrimps, lobsters and crabs. They are 
imperfectly adapted for a land existence 
must always keep to damp situations, and 
breathe by means of gills or thin plates 
attached to the legs close underneath the 
body These gills must be kept moist 
though there is a rudimentary system of 
tubes somethmg like those of msects to 
assist them m breathing. The body is 
flattened from above, having a broad oval 
form. It is covered by a series of beautifully- 
fittmg overlapping plates hinged together. 
There are many distinct kinds. In some 
species the armour plates can be closed up 
mto a ball or "piE” when touched (the 
“piU” woodlice). The young, tiny white 
creatures, are earned attached to the under- 
side of the mother’s body. 

Spiders 

The Wolf spiders are ground dwellers, 
running about over the soil and hunting for 
food, stalking their prey stealthily and 
kiUmg it with a bite of poisonous fangs. 
The females carry their eggs in a round sac 
nearly as large as the abdomen; if you 
detach this sac and leave it on the soil, they 
will presently run back and look for it, pick 
it up with their legs, and then attach it to 
the end of the abdomen once more They 
are brownish grey spiders with spotted legs, 
about Jin. long, '^^en not huntmg they 
make little silk-lined burrows just beneath 
the soil, or in the winter find some retreat, 
so that they are often disturbed by the 
gardener 

Method of Study. — No formal lessons can 
be indicated here. This is essentially subject 
matter to be investigated by small groups 
or individuals, and what is found is largely 
dependent on chance. Yet it can be one of 
the most interesting investigations. Attempts 
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should he made to keep the various creatures 
alive under natural conditions, and to breed 
them or watch the stages in their life 
histones. A good deal can be made out with 
a hand lens Their methods of movement in 
particular may be watched and compared, 
especially the way they make a burrow or 
move inside it The position they naturally 
occupy should be noticed Sketches may be 
made to illustrate such points In addition 
to the creatures mdicated, many other 
forms of life will doubtless appear from time 
to time, e.g other fly larvae, eggs of snails 
and slugs, cocoons of earthworms, possibly 
hibernating frogs, toads or newts, cater- 
pillars which burrow in soil either for the 
winter or to pupate. 

Two useful forms of "home” are described 
below; modifications should be thought out 
as discoveries of the needs of various forms 
are made. The chief points are firstly, that 
the "home ” shall be easily kept moist without 
drownmg the creatures, and secondly that it 
shall be easily observed The teacher who finds 
this subject specially interesting is referred 
to Mr Hugh Main’s ingenious inventions 
described in his pamphlet on " Subterranea ” 
written for the Nature Study Union. 

The first form of "home” is simply a 
shallow earthenware saucer, contammg a 
little damp soil covered with dead leaves, 
and a few bits of decaying moist bark to act 
as hiding places and to keep the soil moist 
The whole is covered by a glass plate, or a 
tumbler if the contents are very small. 
This needs to be raised occasionally, say 
once or twice a day, to admit air, or the 
soil will soon be overgrown by moulds. 
This plan of providmg a "home” is suitable 


for woodhce, millipedes, centipedes, ground 
beetles and tiger beetles and leather] ackets — 
substituting small grass tufts for the last 
Carnivorous animals wiU need feeding. 

The second t5rpe of "home” is for the 
larvae which make vertical burrows, e g 
beetle larvae and leather] ackets about to 
pupate. Two slips of glass of any convenient 
size are put together and packed with soil, 
then held face to face by elastic bands at 
the top and bottom. The sides and bottom 
can be packed with cotton wool These 
"homes” can be kept moist by dipping into 
water. A difficulty is that the soil tends to 
drop after a while and leave spaces, so that 
the upper part becomes dry, and the whole 
has to be separated to moisten the soil 
afresh. This may disturb the larva at a 
critical stage and some process may be 
missed. To get over this difficulty, Mr. 
Mam has slips of glass cut to the size of a 
vertical section of an ordinary tumbler, 
then they are placed m the tumbler with 
damp sod surrounding the base If this soil 
IS watered, the soil between the plates (if 
sufficiently closely packed to start with) is 
kept evenly moistened and does not slip. 
The tumbler is then covered with a metal 
cap or glass plate. He also inserts narrow 
strips of glass to keep his two plates the 
requisite distance apart while he is filhng 
the space with soil. This apparatus can be 
kept in a dark cupboard, or dark paper 
cones may be slipped over the whole, so that 
the larva hves and works m peace. The 
plates of glass should be sufficiently far apart 
only to allow the animal sufficient room to 
move up and down, but not enough room 
to bury itself from sight 
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XVI. THE EARTHWORM 



POINTS FOR THE TEACHER’S CONSIDEEATION 


T he Earthworm can be readily 
obtamed throughout the wrater, when 
other creatures are scarce or inactive, 
so that it is a useful study for the early 
months of the year. Here, again, is an 
example of an animal which has emerged 
from life in water incompletely adapted for 
a land hfe, and so, like the snail and slug, 
finds itseE dependent upon damp surround- 
ings To secure the necessary conditions it 
has adopted the habit of burrowing. In so 
doing, it has incidentally escaped the 
seventy of wmter, for it is able to retreat 
to lower levels beyond the reach of frost. 
When the cold is severe, several earthworms 
WiU hihemate, or become passive for a time, 
coiled up together, possibly for warmth, m 
a small round chamber excavated at the 
bottom of a burrow, but in mild, damp 
weather they will come near to the surface 
again and continue their usual activities, 
so that they cannot he called strictly 
hibematmg animals They breathe through 
the skin, which must be kept moist. They 
are lower in the scale of animal hfe than 
any creatures yet studied in this course, 
and also nearer to the probable common 
ancestor or ancestors of the vertebrate stock. 


THE LESSON 

A good deal of the work would be informal, 
and preferably out of doors. It would 
occupy several penods It would follow the 
foUowmg lines: 

(1) Observations out of doors. 

(2) Makmg a "home." 

(3) Classroom observations and simple 
experiments The children might very 
well work in groups, each group 
contributmg its results and showing 
any evidence collected, 

(First Period) 

Aim . — Observations out of doors. 

Introduction. — Give the children the sub- 
ject of study and find out what ideas they 
have about earthworms, e g where they hve 
and what they feed on Then ask them how 
they would know that there were earth- 
worms about. Some of them may think of 
the presence of castings, but they have prob- 
ably not observed the plugs of stalks and 
leaves which are characteristic of the 
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presence of worms (especially in the colder 
weather) in shrubberies or coppices where 
plenty of material is available for them. 
Do not give any information, but say that 
they are gomg to look for traces of the 
presence of earthworms. 

Let each group take a small trowel and a 
vessel into which some examples of plugs 
and castmgs can be put Each group may 
collect also some worms for further examma- 
tion, or the teacher may thmk it wiser to 
do this herself beforehand. 

I. In the garden let the children look for 
castings ; hft them and see the hole or holes 
under them. If the observers are quick, they 
can very often see the worm retreat suddenly 
as the soil is removed Then show them a 
plug. Pull out its contents separately, and 
notice what has been used, and how many 
things Notice which way leaves have been 
drawn m — whether by the apex or the 
stalk. Stones and seeds, and often sycamore 
fruits, are used as well. Probably the chief 
value of the plug is to keep the burrow 
moist, but it may also keep it warmer If 
draughts got in, the air would dry the walls 
of the burrow. Let the children try to 
follow out one of the burrows by clearing 
away the soil 

Look for the egg capsules and young 
stages of growth. The egg capsules are 
usually just below the soil, and will be found 
in large numbers together with young stages, 
in damp heaps of decaying leaves or turf. 
The capsules are a yellow, yellowish green 
or deep cream colour, varying in size in 
different species, bemg about jg in. to ^ m, 
long, nearly round, but drawn out into a 
short pomt like a little stalk at one end, 
giving them the appearance of seeds The 
texture is parchmenthke. The young worms 
are white, gradually deepenmg through pale 
pink or yellowish tones to the colour of the 
adult. They may be found less than { in long. 

It IS advisable to explore the ground 
beforehand so as to be able to take the 
children direct to places where castings, 
plugged burrows and egg capsules are hkely 

FF — VOL 3 


to be found. If possible, contrast different 
situations for frequency of castings or 
plugs, and differences in appearance. 

It will usually be found that castings are 
most frequent on lawns where the ground is 
rolled hard and the worms have to eat their 
way through the soil, and that plugged 
burrows are to be found most easily on the 
soft ground under trees or m shrubberies 
The materials used are those lying round 
from the fallen trees, and where a lawn is 
shaded by trees, leaves and stalks will often 
be used, though more frequently the mouth 
of the burrow is covered by castmgs. 

Let each group dig out a clod of earth 
with a casting in position, undisturbed. 
This the children can draw and also another 
with a plug in position. Egg capsules can be 
collected These can be put on the Nature 
Table to develop, m a saucer or small dish 
on damp soil covered with damp dead 
leaves, which can be lifted for mspection. 
A glass plate should cover the whole, this 
can be moved occasionally to let m an: 

n. On retummg to the classroom, the 
children could make drawings of the castings, 
plugs, and capsules Then let the children 
wash out the contents of a plug and spread 
them out on blotting paper or newspaper. 
They will be in aU stages of decay, and 
some will show signs of having been sucked 
or chewed (though there are no tooth marks). 
It will be possible m many cases to see what 
leaves were used, and how they were drawn 
into the burrows 

in. This wiU suggest the experiment of 
scattering a definite number of selected 
leaves m a marked area (which could perhaps 
be enclosed in some way) and noticing which 
leaves are moved, which found m burrows, 
how they are dragged in, and whether they 
show signs of being eaten. It is difiicult to 
be certam on this last point, as the acids m 
the soil cause decay, but 'it is said that 
earthworms pour over fresh leaves a sort of 
saliva which partially digests them so that 
they can be used for food 
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Before scattering a fresh supply of dead 
Leaves, the area chosen must be swept, and 
all existing plugs removed, The same 
experiment might be repeated a little later, 
cleanng the ground of everything the worms 
could use, and then scattering very small 
stones. 

(Second Period) 

Aim. — To establish earthworms m a 
"home” in the classroom. 

Material. — For each group, a 2-lb glass 
jam ]ar, a flat stone and a stick for pressing 
the soil down A supply of soil, dead leaves 
and sand Two earthworms for each jar. 
Brown or black paper, scissors, and paste 
or pins. 

Introduction. — Explain that it will be 
easier to watch the activities of earthworms 
if they are kept in jars of soil, and that if 
the jar is covered by a sheath of dark brown 
or black paper they may make their burrows 
beside the glass, and then, by taking off the 
sheath, they can be watched. 

I. Arrange the soil and dead leaves m a 
convenient place so that a member of each 
group can fill the jar or take the leaves 
without jostling his neighbours Apportion 
the work in each group so that some children 
fill the jars, others make the paper sheath, 
write the label (with date) and paste it on 
to the jar, and get the earthworms from the 
teacher’s table. It is a good thing to have 
a large plant pot or box of damp soil, and 
let the children bring good specimens of 
earthworms for a day or two beforehand, 
as from twenty to thirty will be wanted 
altogether. If preferred, the jars can be 
brought filled with soil, so that all that 
remains to do is to make the paper sheath 
and label it. 

n. Before letting any of the worms be 
put into the jars, refer to the castings which 


are made in hard sod, and suggest that in 
order to get these, the soil shall he rammed 
tightly down Then make one "home” with 
alternate layers of sand and soil, so that the 
children can see how, by the falling in of the 
walls of the buirows, the soil of different 
levels IS mixed. They will understand that 
the earthworm acts as a little gardener, 
turning over the surface soil and brmging 
up the deeper layers, whde the soil from the 
lop, rich in leaf mould, falls to the bottom 
of the burrows If a deep jar or oblong 
accumulator tank can be procured, so that 
several alternating layers can be made, this 
can be shown very well This might either 
he carried out by children m front of the 
whole class, or by one group with the 
teacher, when it can be shown to the 
rest. 

ni. Let each group now put the worms 
into the jars and watch to see exactly what 
they do. Let them make sketches to show 
how the worm begins to burrow, pressing 
the pointed head into a little crevice and then 
brmgmg up the body behmd it (the thicken* 
mg of all the rings just behmd the head can 
he plainly seen) and pushmg with all its 
might, so that it uses its head and body like 
a gimlet, and bores a hole with the pointed 
end. Time the worm and notice how long 
it takes to bury itself completely. (It may 
take forty minutes to one hour, so that it 
may not be possible to watch all the time 
On the other hand, some will disappear in a 
few minutes ) 

IV. Keep the jars under observation, 
and make sketches of them at any time to 
show the position of burrows near the glass, 
and the worms inside them, or to show any 
new occurrence, for mstance, an earthworm 
turnmg round m its burrow to bring its 
head uppermost. Note that they are usually 
found in this position, with the head just 
below the ground, yet they burrow head 
first. The body is so elastic that it can he 
flattened against the sides of the burrow 
while the front half passes the back. 



Platb XV 



^ UmuTo^S showing the way the front segments are drawn up and the binder ones elongated as it pulls 

If Earthworm beginning to burrow — arching the head end and forcing it into the small hole made, to enlarge it 
III HarthworiQ rearing up out of burrow in search of food. 

fV Diagram of earthworm, showing the arrangement of the four double rows of setae — view from the side 
V, Two segments seen from below 
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SUBSEQUENT PERIODS 2 . Senses 


The rest of the work is best treated quite 
informally, each group taking up suggestions 
as the appropriate time occurs, the teacher 
keeping in touch with their work and 
suggesting developments A period might 
be given at the end of the series to group 
lecturettes m which the leader of each group 
gives an account of what has been done, 
and the results observed. Additional plant 
pots and jars may be needed, and the 
children may be encouraged to keep worms 
under observation at home, and especially 
to make investigations after dark and in the 
early morning. 

N.B. Keep all jars covered to prevent 
evaporation. 


SUG&ESTIONS FOR EXPERIMENTS 

1. Activities in the soil 

Scatter tiny bits of fresh leaves, dead 
leaves, apple, potato, onion, carrot or other 
fresh vegetables, on the surface of the soil 
in the jar, and note whether any axe touched, 
removed or dragged into the burrows A 
diagram may be made of the way the bits 
are disposed, and other diagrams to show 
any change (a letter or numeral hemg used 
to mark each bit). Bits of cabbage leaf or 
dead leaves of one land may be cut out in 
different shapes, e g. square, round, long and 
narrow oblong, long, narrow tnangle and 
equilateral triangle, The same may he done 
in paper, to see whether the earthworms 
discnnunate in the shapes they use to plug 
burrows. (See Darwm’s Vegetable Mould and 
Earthworms, which the teacher will find full 
of mterest and most suggestive ) 

Try to go out after dark on a damp, fairly 
warm day when there is no frost, and see 
the earthworms out of their burrows, holding 
on by the tip of the hind end, and waving 
the body over the surface of the ground m 
search of food. 


Test the earthworms by using the same 
devices as suggested for snails and cater- 
pillars. 

Light —They are very sensitive to a light 
flashed upon them suddenly in a dark room 
or after dark, and in general, seek a dark 
place so soon as they are exposed to light, 
The head end seems most sensitive There 
are no eyes and therefore it cannot see, 
i.e, form images. 

Contact. — ^They are very sensitive to 
contact, especially in the head region, 
Stnctly spealdng, there is no head, but the 
worm tends to move m one direction, and 
this end is pointed, more sensitive, and 
contains the rudimentary brain and the 
mouth. (Note that the development of a 
head is closely connected with feedmg, the 
need for jaws, concentrated sense organs m 
the region of the jaws, to see, smell and 
taste the food, and the control of the senses 
and movements by a brain.) 

Heat. — ^The w'hole skin is sensitive to heat 
and the worm responds by moving away 
from the source of it. 

Smell. — Shows marked likes and dislikes, 
amongst strong-smellmg substances Re- 
sponds positively to alcohol I Probably finds 
its food by smell, which seems to be located 
in the tip or prostomium 

Taste. — ^Not possible to investigate exactly, 
as it IS so closely associated with smell. 

Heanng and Vibration. — It is important 
to make a distmction here, and to be sure 
that m testing hearmg no vibrations are 
bemg earned along a desk or table. The 
worms should be held away from the table 
in a saucer to test heanng by tappmg, and 
the contrast noted when they are placed on 
the table and can feel the vibrations There 
IS no sense of hearmg, but quick response 
to vibration, which is really a form of touch 
response. 
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Some people may like to try the following 
expenment: 

Let a number of children (six to ten) each 
have a worm in a wet saucer. These should 
have been taken freshly out of the ground 
and washed, and should not be fatigued by 
previous experiments 

Hold them close to a piano, but away from 
it. Settle down and play a simple strongly 
marked rh5d;hm (a march or old-fashioned 
wait?,). Then place the saucers on top of 
the piano and play again. In both cases 
play for two or three minutes. In the first 
case, though the worms may be active, any 
movements they make will be erratic and 
purposeless, but often they remain mert 
In the second case, when the vibrations of 
the piano reach the worms, a large proportion 
of them will elongate the front of the body 
and hang stiffly over the side Then they 
will begm to sway slowly, and after a httle 
time nearly all the worms catch the rhythm 
and sway from side to side in exact time to 
it, rather as one imagmes snakes respond to 
a snake charmer. The response is not, 
however, always to be obtamed, or always 
so marked and exact, and sometimes cannot 
be distinguished as havmg any definite 
relation to the music, but might simply be 
due to the disturbance of their conditions 
It seems to depend on their physiological 
condition, and I thmk especially upon the 
length of time they have been out of the 
soil Sometimes, if they have been allowed 
to crawl about aimlessly on a damp surface, 
but without being sub]ected to experiments, 
a good response will be obtained. This 
experiment was first suggested to me by 
Miss M. Carson. 

3. movement 

Watch the earthworm moving over damp 
soil or on a wet saucer or glass plate Notice 
that it feels its way with its head, then 
seems to be able to grip the surface in some 
way, for it becomes stationary just behind 
the head, and pulls up the body, which 
becomes very thick, while farther back it is 


elongated and narrow. Then the hind part 
is pulled up and the front part stretched 
again. 

Place some earthworms on rough brown 
paper It is best for everyone to do this 
at once, to ensure silence. Listen in perfect 
silence. A faint scratching noise can be heard 
on the paper. Explain that on every ring 
of the body, except the first three and 
the last, there are four pairs of minute 
curved bristles embedded m the skin with 
their points projecting. These are used as 
feet. They are called setae or chaeiae 
(sing.; seta, chaela) The earthworm digs 
them into the ground, fixes itself, and is 
then able to draw the body up. It has two 
layers of muscles under its skm, one layer 
going round m rings, which can be con- 
tracted to make the body longer, and a 
second layer going lengthwise, which can 
contract and so shorten the body, and the 
setae and muscles together enable it to move. 
The division of the body into rings and 
segments makes for free movement. 

The setae are also used to attach it to the 
sides of the burrow, and are particularly 
useful to it when a thrush or other bird tries 
to pull it out. Unless the bird is very quick, 
the worm hooks itself in mth the forward 
curved setae, and will allow itself to be 
torn m two before it will give way. (In 
many cases the head end will then be 
regenerated.) 

4. Stmctuial points to notice 

In addition to the points already referred 
to, notice the delicacy and dampness of the 
skin, kept moist by a secretion of thin shme, 
which IS necessary for breathing. 

Note the saddle, or cUtellum, which makes 
the cocoon m which the eggs are laid This 
secretes a layer of a thick shmy nature which 
hardens on exposure to air The earthworm 
wriggles the body out of the slimy nng, 
which closes as it is slipped off, making the 
roundish cocoon (N B. The saddle itself 
does not slip off, as people sometimes seem 
to thmk.) 
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Along the hack a hlood vessel can be seen 
jnst under the skin, containing red blood. 
(The red colouring matter in blood is a 
help in breathing, ior it takes up oxygen 
readily. In the soil the amount of air, and 
therefore oxygen, is limited, so that this is 
an important provision.) 


For a very full account of the activities 
of earthworms see Darwin's book to which 
reference has already been made. Extracts 
could be read to the children, especially in 
relation to the distribution of earthworms 
in various soils, and their activities in 
the ground 


XVII. EXPERIMENTS WITH SOIL 


Aim , — -To find out some of the properties 
of soil which affect plant and animal life in it. 

Material. — Samples of air-dried soil from 
a well-cultivated garden, and if possible 
from one or two situations in which it wiU 
be poorer m humus. Some sand and clay. 
Chalk if it occurs locaUy. Apparatus indi- 
cated as required. 

Introduction. — Speak of the importance 
of the soil to many plants and animals, and 
ask what conditions it provides for them. 
Probably the children will suggest that it 
gives water to plants, that it gives shelter 
and food and the necessary dampness to the 
animals they know, and that it holds the 
plants upright. Suggest that they shall try to 
find out how soil is made up and whicli of its 
characters could be important to living things. 

1. To find out how soil is made up 

Remind the children that, in speaking of 
lichens and mosses, it was said that they 
died down and made a httle plant mould, 
called leaf mould or humus. Ask in what 
other way leaf mould could be added to the 
soil. By falling leaves in the autumn. By 
the dying down of plants in gardens, fields 
and hedges. The plants decay and the 
remains are at last added to the soil. So, 
too, are the dead bodies and the waste 
substances of animals Ask if the children 
can think of any way of finding out whether 


soil does contain humus Tell them that it 
has been found that humus is lighter than 
the rest of the soil, and this has suggested 
a way in which it can be separated from 
the rest. Take a little fairly rich garden soil, 
and shake it up m a tumbler of water, then 
let everyone watch while it settles. At 
first the water wiU be very muddy; presently 
only cloudy, with a fine sediment m it, 
Pass it round for the children to look at, 
holding it very steadily. They wiU notice 
that most of the soil is at the bottom, that 
some fine soil is stiU floating in the water, 
and that on the surface there are numerous 
little irregular bits of leaf, fibres of roots, 
and pieces of broken stem This is the 
humus By slippmg a small piece of blotting 
paper or filter paper beneath the surface, it 
is possible to skim this off and let it dry on 
the paper. 

Let several children repeat this experiment 
with the same and other soils, measuring 
out an equal quantity of each, and collecting 
the humus, if any A record might be made 
as follows: 

{a) To see whether there is any humus in a 
certain soil 

(6) What we did. 

(c) Result — or what happened. 

{d) Conclusion — or what we reason from 
the experiment. 

This sequence should be discussed with 
the children so that they understand why 
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it IS chosen. Note that the object of the 
experiment should always be stated as an 
enqmry , not to show or prove that something 
happens. - 

Ask what other substances besides humus 
the children think may be present What 
makes the bulk of the soiP This is the next 
enquiry. Let the children try to thmk of 
some way of separating what is left Perhaps 
some of them will remember that there was 
some fine substance held in the water for a 
long time Here is the clue. Let us wash 
and wash the soil and keep all the fine 
substance we can pour off. How can we 
collect and examine it? In time perhaps 
that would sink to the bottom and could be 
collected But a quicker way would be to 
drive off the water by heating it and leave 
the substance behmd Old saucepans or any 
kind of metal vessels that will resist heat 
can be used for this, tm cans ivill serve 
if they can be made perfectly clean In the 
laboratory a porcelain dish over a sand bath 
would be used If possible allocate this 
experiment to be carried out by a second 
group Failing any apphances, the teacher 
will have to conduct these experiments while 
the children look on; but it is much better 
if the children can take part. Any small 
oil stove can be used if a gas ring is not 
available This experiment takes time and 
the vessel wiU have to be left heatmg tdl 
the water has evaporated. As an alternative 
method shallow vessels can be used and left 
in the sun for evaporation. 

The same method will be applied to the 
first sediment. It wiU be repeatedly washed 
and the hquid evaporated (either over heat 
or spread out in the sun) until a graded 
series of dried samples is obtained. These 
will be found to consist of fine gravels, coarse 
sand and fine sand. The finest substance 
will probably be clay If so, it is a very 
smooth, non-gritty powder which sticks to 
the finger. If moistened again and allowed 
to dry it will crack. It will also be found to 
shrink into a smaller space as it dnes. To 
test this, fill any smaU vessel to the brim with 
wet clay and see what happens as it dries. 
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We conclude, therefore, that soil consists 
of humus, clay, sand and gravel If the 
same tests arc applied to purported pure 
sand, pure chalk and pure clay it can be 
found out whether they are pure 

n. To find out how much water the garden 
soil holds 

The children know that a garden needs 
rain or artificial watering, and that both 
plants and animals need the water Ask how 
we could find out how much water soil will 
hold. By discussion the following points 
should be brought out 

(1) That the soil must be dried or we shall 
not know whether it already contains 
some water 

(2) That if we pour water on, we must 
know how much. 

(3) That if the soil is in a vessel, so that 
the vessel holds the water, it is not 
possible to say when the soil is exactly 
fuU. 

The third point will probably cause some 
perplexity. The soil can be air-dned and the 
water to be poured on measured, but how 
shall we know that the soil is full? The 
teacher will probably have to point to a 
solution. If a funnel is used, the water can 
pass right through, and we can measure both 
what goes in and what goes through. It vnll 
also be necessary to know how much soil 
is being used. This can be measured either 
by weight or volume The simplest way, 
if only makeshift apparatus is available, is 
to graduate a straight-sided glass vessel of 
measured capacity, markmg the volumes on 
the outside with strips of paper, and then 
use this for all measurements. The bottom 
of the funnel should be lightly plugged with 
cotton wool. It will be seen that the water 
comes through with a rush at first, then 
much more slowly, and finally only an 
occasional drop. If we wait too long there 
Will be evaporation So we see that the time 
element comes in also, and we have to 
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notice how long we leave the water on 
the soil before measuring what has come 
through 

The same method can be applied to 
powdered clayi chalk and sand. Note here 
how important time is, for water runs 
through sand very quickly, and through clay 
and chalk more slowly, though the porous 
chalk rock, which has not been powdered, 
drains rapidly. 

ITT To find out how much air soil will hold 

Discuss the need for air in sod Animals 
most certainly need it to breathe The 
children do not yet know whether the roots 
of plants need it, but they may have heard 
of soil being water logged, and that it is left 
roughly dug in the wmter, or hoed in the 
summer, to let air get into it. With a little 
thought they will see that they have already 
measured the air space, for it must be the 
same as the water holding capacity. 

IV. To see what happens when there is water 
down below the soil 

It has probably been noticed m very dry 
weather that many of the plants look quite 
strong and vigorous, and do not seem to 
need watering, while others wilt easily. If 
possible dig up a plant of each kind and show 
the difference in the length of roots The 
deep-rooted plants must be able to reach 
down to water somewhere. Some of the rain 
drams away underground and at last reaches 
spnngs or rivers, but some of it remams 


deep in the soil and keeps it damp. Show 
what a little way you need to dig m the 
garden m dry weather to come to damp 
soil. Now suggest that we might see what 
happens when we place dry soil so that there 
IS water touchmg it underneath. 

A lamp glass may be filled with soil and 
stood in shallow water The soil should be 
tightly packed. Gradually the water will be 
seen to rise m the soil An mvestigator who 
earned out this simple experiment fitted a 
piece of blotting paper on to the top of the 
soil, the paper became wet when the watei 
reached it and so gave additional evidence, 
She also tied a piece of filter paper over the 
bottom to prevent the soil from coming out 
into the water 

This again may, if desired, be used for 
compansons, by notmg the level to which 
the water rises at regular intervals. A simple 
way for children to record such results is 
to draw a vertical line of the actual height 
of the soil, and mark on it the height reached 
by the nsing water, wntmg the time beside 
it. This is useful as an mtroduction to 
graphs later, smee it introduces the idea of 
related factors. 

The children will now realise some of the 
chief physical properties of soil which affect 
life in it These can be sununansed in a 
final lesson If these simple experiments are 
carefully earned out they will occupy several 
periods. 

Let a sketch be made of each piece of 
apparatus when the record of the experiment 
IS made. The sketch should indicate what is 
happening or has happened 
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XVIII. EXPERIMENTS WITH PLANTS 
IN RELATION TO SOIL 



T his work should be earned out, if 
possible, both in the classroom and 
in the garden. In the garden the 
efiect on seedlmgs of pressing down the soil 
firmly, thus reducing the air space between 
the particles, may be compared with the 
effect of a looser surface soil, and later the 
soil round some seedlmgs may be hoed while 
others are left undisturbed. A row of 
seedlings may be watered while another is 
left without water, or even protected from 
receiving rain, if necessary. The effect of 
shade may also be compared with that of 
light, both upon the soil, in relation to its 
dampness, and upon the seedlings 
At the same time, seeds may be set in 
pots m the classroom with the same differ- 
ences in the conditions The effect of the 
condition of the soil would m this way be 
reahsed. 

Another set of expenments might aim at 
a companson of the quahties of different 
kinds of soil. Seeds might be set m sand, 
day, pure vegetable mould, dead leaves which 
have scarcely begun to decay, and an ordmary 
garden soil. An mterestmg soil to try is the 
fine mould of earthworm castmgs. The 
results obtained might lead to experiments 
m the makmg up of suitable soils by using 


varymg proportions of sand, humus and 
clay, measured by weight or volume. In 
this way, without obtaming any very 
precise results, the children’s attention might 
be directed to the importance of the con- 
stitution of soils, because of the varying air 
and water content and food material. 

Although the children are not old enough 
to appreciate the details of the feedmg of 
plants, they might also try expenments in 
manuring with animal and plant manures, 
both m the garden and in pots, either makmg 
hquid manures or usmg the bulk, forking it 
round the roots of selected plants and com- 
parmg results, which often, as the gardener 
realises, show quite quickly Clumps of 
perennials such as Peonies or Delphiniums, 
might be treated differently, records bemg 
kept of the exact differences in treatment 
and the results observed. Healthy plants 
of vigorous habit, but not of specially good 
stock, serve this purpose very well. They 
might, for mstance, be given liquid manure 
made from dung at regular intervals, m one 
case more frequently than another. Or the 
effect of usmg liquid manure once, then 
plain water several times, might he com- 
pared with regular watering with weaker 
liquid manure and no plain water. The 
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plants chosen for such experiments should 
be approximately alike in size, and the 
number of shoots which will bear flowers 
should be equalised 

Some of the common quick-flowenng 
annuals are useful if these expenments are 
earned out in the garden, and more interest- 
ing to children than the orthodox peas, 
beans and sunflowers. If several kmds are 
used, they will And that their needs vary, 
for instance, some plants require shade, 
others are happier in dry ground than in 
damp, others prefer a poor soil and do not 
need manure. Virginia Stock, Candytuft, 
Marigold (Calendula), Eschscholtzia, Clarkia, 
Flax, all give results within the summer 
term Their whole life hisloiy should be 
watched, and the effect of the particular 
conditions upon the amount and quality 
of seed production should be noted as 
important. 

Maize 

Maize, which is one of the grasses, is a 
useful plant for mass comparison, as it 
germinates quickly and grows rapidly in a 
mild climate It offers some structural 
features which are different from those 
already seen The seeds are in reality fruits, 
as can be seen by looking at a cob, in which 
they are fully exposed. The pencarp is, 
however, so closely attached to the seed coat 
that they cannot he separated. On removing 
this, a hard golden mass is found, in which 
IS embedded a white shield-shaped body 
This is the embryo plant, while the yellow 
part IS the food material or endosperm 
provided for it, In the middle line of the 
white part a small groove can be seen. 
Very gently ease apart the edges of this 
groove with a fine needle. It will be found 
that pointing towards the place of attach- 
ment of the seed, there is a very small 
white root or radicle, while pomting towards 
the opposite end is a small yellow shoot or 
plumule. They are joined together, and to 
the white mass, by a broad, cross-shaped 
bridge, the hypocotyl The white part is the 
single cotyledon or embryonic food leaf. It 


hes in contact with the endosperm, and is 
able to dissolve the food and draw it through, 
by means of a skin covering its convex 
postenor surface If the embryo is carefully 
dug out With a needle, the whole extent of 
the cotyledon can be seen In front it grows 
over and embeds the root and shoot. 

If the seed is planted in damp soil, sand 
sawdust, fibre or blotting paper, it germm- 
ates m a few days, putting out a strong, 
short iradicle The hypocotyl grows out- 
wards and pushes the radicle away from the 
seed. After a few days the growth of the 
radicle stops and small branch roots, or 
adventitious roots, begin to grow from its 
upper part and from the hypocotyl. Spread- 
ing out widely they act as stays to support 
the plant in an upnght position, like the 
guy ropes of a tent. Numerous delicate 
white root hairs are formed above the tips 
of the roots. 

The shoot is a little later in mahng its 
way out, but presently begins to grow in 
length, upwards For quite a long time, 
until a large number of fine roots have grown 
and spread widely, the shoot remains 
unopened. Then at last it will be seen that 
the tip of the outer white sheath leaf is 
punctured, and another leaf is coming 
through This is the first green leaf. It is 
wrapped round other leaves which unfold 
one by one as the stem grows They become 
large and strong, those at the base a foot 
or more long and as much as 2 in. wide, 
those clothing the upper pari of the stem 
are broader. Ultimately the stem produces 
large clusters of flowers, a crown of large 
stamen-beanng spikes or male flowers, and 
several axillary clusters of tufted pistillate 
or female flowers. The long tufted stigmas 
wave in the air and receive clouds of pollen, 
which cause the ovules to ripen and the cob 
to form 

One other Ime of experiment might be 
tried on the relation between plants and soil, 
and that is, the growth of some root crop, 
radishes, turnips or carrots, m light and 
heavy, damp and dry, richly manured and 
poor soils. The growth of the foliage should 
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be compared, the formation of the swollen 
food-containing roots compared at intervals, 
and some conclusions drawn as to the best 
conditions for them. If it is feasible, watch 
also the resorption of the root store into 
the plant as flowers and seeds are pro- 
duced, by leaving a few specimens to "run 
to seed.” 

For most of these experiments in the 
garden ft is best to sow the seed in short 
drills, as only small quantities are needed 


for each. Select at most two or three kinds 
of seed, or the expenment will tend to 
become diffuse and the results vague. If 
there is no garden, deep boxes (sugar and 
margarine boxes) slightly sloped down to 
a front edge, make excellent frames for 
plants when filled with soil There is the 
advantage that odd pieces of glass can 
readily be fitted together to form a fight, 
and so help to control the conditions of 
growth. 


XIX. ANIMALS LIVING IN WATER 



F or contmuance of the study of life 
in water, and the means by which 
animals are adapted to it, some of the 
two-winged flies (Diptera) offer some staking 
and cunous material. The methods of study 
have already been dealt with m some detail 
earlier in this course. The great thmg is to 
reproduce in nuniature as nearly as possible 
the conditions under which the creatures are 
found, whether it be m stagnant or flowing 
water, m the muddy deposit at the bottom, 
or amongst green weeds. Most of the crea- 
tures to be described are small, and therefore 
it IS easier to keep them under observation 
m small vessels than m large ones It is 
essentially the kind of study the boy or girl 
who has become interested will follow for 
himself, searching in water butts, stagnant 
roadside pools, cart ruts and ditches, as 
well as visitmg ponds, and keeping his tods 
in small pots and saucers. A small home- 
made net IS a good appliance, and smee many 
of the animals live on mmute organisms in 


the mud or water, a "soup” should be made 
for the larger ones to feed on, by concen- 
trating these small creatures in the water 
taken home A glass bottle may be fitted 
with a cork through which two holes are 
bored Through one a funnel is passed into 
the bottle, through the other a short piece 
of glass tubing (or metal for that matter) 
■with a bit of fine net tied over the opening 
If water is collected in a jar containing water 
fleas and other small creatures, or fine mud, 
and poured mto the funnel, it will run out 
again by the tube, but the net wiUact as a 
gratmg to keep back aU particles, and so the 
living organisms required will be retained 
In this way a dense mass of them can quickly 
be collected into the small space of the 
bottle without burdening the collector with 
a great bulk of water to carry home. This 
method was, I believe, mvented by Mr. 
Fumeaux, whose Life in Ponds and Streams 
IS full of valuable suggestions and informa- 
tion. It would be a very useful book to add 
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to the classroom library at this stage. 
Professor A C. Miall’s Aquatic Insects is 
invaluable both for identification purposes 
and description of the habits and structures 
of insects Miss LuUiam also gives many 
detailed descriptions in her Introduction to 
Zoology, to which reference has already 
frequently been made. 

A supply of hand lenses is necessary, for 
children at this age are beginning to be very 
much interested in details of structure, and 
can find out a great deal by watchmg with 
a lens There is great ]oy in its revelations 

The teacher’s function will be chiefly to 
encourage and stimulate interest, by taking 
an interest in the creatures brought to 
school, offering facilities for observation, and 
helping the finders to identify them, giving 
incidental information about them, suggest- 
ing that records shall be kept givmg such 
facts as where the animals were found, 
whether they were plentiful, the time of 
year, attempts to feed them, and further 
stages m their development The children 
should be encouraged to think out as care- 
fully as possible the best way of keepmg the 
animals, and to read about them so that they 
will know what may be required. If a great 
many small vessels and saucers are needed, 
the children may be able to devise some 
kmd of tray or rack which can be used for 
keepmg them neatly together, and for 
carrying them to where they are wanted. 

The Common Gnat (Culex) 

The Gnat is one of the slender-hodied, 
two-winged, biting flies known as mosquitoes, 
which in many cases are dangerous because 
they can convey m their blood the bacflli of 
serious fevers In the case of the common 
Gnat it IS the female only that bites, and if 
she has been visiting dirty, mfected places 
the bite can cause serious irritation and 
illness The male lives only on the juices of 
flowers The mature insects are about ^ in, 
long, and may be distinguished from the 
very similar Harlequin fly by the way they 
stand at rest, with the long hind legs raised 


in the air, curved backwards, whereas in this 
fly the front legs are raised and pointed 
forwards The head is small, and provided 



Fly of Gnat (Culex) escaping from pupal skin 

{From Mtall) 



Antenna® op Gnat. 

A, Male B, Female (Frottt M^all ) 

in the female with long, sharp lancets working 
inside a tube, capable of both piercing and 
sucking. This tube can be plainly seen, with 
the flattened end pressed against the skin. 
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as the insect bites It is possible that at the and it slips into the water As 300 or 
same moment a drop of poison is injected, more eggs are laid by one gnat, it is no 

wonder that marshy places swarm with 



I FgR raft cjf Gnat {from Rdaumur) s Single 
cRff 3 LSS removed from ovarv, with bladder* 
like appendage 4 Showing radiating lines 

(From Mtal!) 


them Look in the rain butts for the tiny 
floating rafts and larvae. 

At all stages in their life it is important 
that there shall be plenty of air, and there 
is very httle in stagnant water. The Gnat 
larva and pupa therefore obtain oxygen 
from above the water. The larva, which is 
a jomted, slim little creature with a greatly 
swollen thoracic segment, is provided with 
a long tube at the end of the abdomen, which 
it pushes through the surface film of the 



Larva of Gnat (Culex) m 
side view 

(From Miail) 


water, where it spreads out a rmg of small 
The deep booming valves, and suspends itself head downwards 
hum is caused by while it takes in air. This is a similar device 
the vibration of to the one already desenbed in the Water 
the wings, and the Beetle larva. It will often remain for a long 
shriller note, like tune in this position In addition to this 
the pluckmg of tube, it has another curious projection, 
tiny strings, by provided with stiff white bristles and a 
short, stiff projec- bunch of soft papiUae, which seems to be a 
tions on the sides swimming organ, used to guide it as with 
of the body. The quick, characteristic jerks of the body it 
buzzing attracts swims through the water. All its movements 
the males, which are sudden and jerky. All the segments are 
themselves are provided with stiff bristles. Round about 
silent. Their large the mouth these seem to help the larva by 
plumed antennae driving in currents of water, containing 
apparently act as minute organisms on which it feeds. It grows 
receivers to catch 
this note. 

The eggs, which 
are long and 
narrow, and very 
small, are laid on 
the surface of 
water, where they 
float attached to- 
gether making a 
kind of raft, with 
bubbles of air held 
between the tips 
of the eggs At 
the lower end of 
each egg a little 
lid opens to allow 
the larva to hatch. 
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to a length of 
about J in , shed- 
ding its skin three 
or four times, and 
then pupates. Its 
body is curved 
and ends in two 
httle leaflike pro- 
jections, and it 
appears to have 
an enormous head 
with two little 
ears which project 
above the water. 
Actually this is 
the head and 
thorax, with the 
wings and legs of 
the Gnat showing through the skin, and 
the two projections are new little breathmg 
tubes The pupa now floats head, uppermost, 
not quite passive, for it moves jerkily 
through the water at times or if disturbed 
Finally, the skin splits along the back 
and the Gnat emerges Many of them are 
drowned in the effort to withdraw their 
legs from the floating pupal skin It will be 
seen from this account why it is that, in 
fever-ridden districts, whole areas can be 
freed of mosquitoes by covering the surface 
of all sheets of water with a film of paraffin. 
The larvae and pupae cannot penetrate it 
with their breathing tubes and so drown 


Pupa of Gnat (Culex) shoving the 
parts of the fly enclosed in the trans- 
parent pupa skin The head and 
thorax arc just freed from the pupal 
skin 

{From Mtall ) 


The Harlequin Fly (Chironomus) 

This is frequently mistaken for a Gnat, as 
it IS about the same size, but it can be distm- 
guished by the difference m posture described 
above The flics are seen in summer dancing 
about in swarms, over water, or near to it, 
but they are not nearly so well known to 
children as their curious httle larvae, called 
“bloodworms,” which inhabit our water 
butts. These httle “worms,” if disturbed, 
swim with a figure of 8 jerk, straightenmg 
the body suddenly and then as quickly 
twisting it again 

The eggs are laid at the edge of the water 


in httle ropes of jelly, about i to li in. long, 
attached at one end to the side of the tub 
or tank, or to a stone or weed, immediately 
below the surface Often these chains of eggs 
are very numerous The eggs are dotted 
along them m a spiral row, curiously twisted, 
but to the naked eye the pattern is not 
discernible The little worinlike larvae are 
almost colourless when hatched, and they 
sink to the bottom and make little tubes in 
the mud. Here they grow rapidly, feeding on 
decaying substances, and soon attam a 
bnght red colour, due to the same red 
substance which colours our own blood, 
haemogloUn, This substance has an affinity 
for oxygen, so that its presence in these 
animals probably assists them in making use 
of the limited supply of oxygen dissolved in 
the stagnant water, for where dead leaves 
and other substances are decaying they 
are using up the oxygen present There is, 
indeed, another species which lives near the 
surface, m which the red substance is not 
present, which supports this explanation of 
its value 

If the little creature is examined with a 
lens, it will be seen to have a tiny head, with 
little black eyes, and immediately behind 
it, a pair of roundish processes fnnged with 
small hooks, which probably help it to move 
about its burrow, while a similar pair on the 
last segment may help it to hold on. (C/. 
the Caddis Worm with its little hooks and 
tubercles.) The tube is a much less per- 
manent and elaborate arrangement than in 
the Caddis Worms, and appears to he made 
by stickmg particles of soil together with 
saliva. On the next to the last segment of 
the body there are four long, threadlike gills, 
and on the last segment a bunch of short, 
thick papillae which probably help breathing 
It breathes entirely under water. 

The pupa is very much like that of the 
Gnat, both in appearance and habit, havmg 
a very large "head” and curved body. It is 
distinguishable, however, by the large tuft 
of white hair projecting upwards from the 
thorax, which consists of finely branched 
breathing tubes, while on the last segment. 
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in addition to a pair of short processes like 
those of the Gnat pupa, there are two bunches 
of long bristles, the front ones spread out 
stiffly like a comb. 

The Drone Fly (Eristalis) 

All through the summer one frequently 
sees large beelike flies visiting the flowers in 
the garden, darting away, and returning. 
Their bodies are black or dark brown. They 
live, like the bees, on honey and pollen, 
and so help to pollinate flowers. They have 
a very cunous larva which is frequently 
found in foul water, known as the Rat-tail 
Maggot. These larvae hatch from eggs 
dropped on the surface of the water, and 
creep about on the mud at the bottom. The 
extraordmary feature is that the larva has a 
telescopic tail, which it stretches up to the 
surface of the water m order to obtain air, 
for this tail is really an air tube. The tail 
will alwajs be exactly the depth of the 
water ; if the larva is m very shallow water, 
the tail will be contracted, if the water is 
4 or 5 m deep, the tail will still reach the 
surface, so that its tip projects. It is provided 
with a ring of short hairs which press 
against the surface film and suspend it. 
The larva is greyish white, soft, without eyes, 
and feeds on decaying ddbris, even in manure 
tanks, from which they can generally be 
obtained. The larva is also frequently found 
suspended from the surface film, mdeed, 
if it is given water which is too deep for it, 
it must remain always m this position, so 
that it dies either of starvation or drownmg. 
If it IS desired to watch the whole develop- 
ment, the tank in which it is kept must give 
it access to damp earth mto which it crawls 
to pupate, still apparently mamtainmg its 
connection with the air, though both tad 
and body are much shortened. 

The Chameleon Ply (Stratiomys) 

This is another beehke fly whose larval 
stage is spent in water. The imago has a 
thick, furry body, brightly handed with 


black and yellow. It feeds upon the nectar 
of flowers, and is sometimes mistaken for a 
bee, but it has only two wings, broader than 
those of a bee and not projecting beyond 
the end of the body, while two spines project 
from the back of the thorax. The eggs are 
attached to the underside of the leaves of 
water plants in overlapping patches: they 
are narrow and brown. The larva which 
hatches fiom them is much more attractive 
than the last descnbed, having a spindle- 
shaped body, which it can suspend from the 
surface film by means of a dehcate whorl of 
long, stiff bnstles at the end of the abdomen. 
These are its most strikmg features. It 
presses the rmg of hairs agamst the surface, 
then withdraws them very slightly, so that 
they make a shallow cup filled with an, 
into which the breathing pores at the tip 
of the abdomen open to obtain their supply 
of oxygen It floats vertically, but when 
pupation takes place, it takes up a horizontal 
position. Then another interesting thing 
happens. The pupa remains inside the 
larval skin, but shrmks till it occupies only 
about half of it, at the head end. Then 
the fly, when it has matured inside, emerges 
by sphttmg open what Miss Liflham calls 
little "cupboard doors” in the thorax. 
Professor Miall notes that this fly is said 
to be rather rare, but doubts it ; it is certainly 
not very uncommon m the southern counties. 

The Phantom larva (Corethia) 

The last larva to be descnbed here occurs 
very frequently, yet is apt to be missed unless 
the catch is scrutmised very carefully when 
emptied mto bowls It is easiest to see this 
creature in a white enamel bowl or in a 
glass vessel placed over black paper. It is 
perfectly transparent and colourless and 
hangs silently in the water like a little ghost 
of an msect, moving occasionally by a 
quick jerk and straightening out agam. It 
gives the impression of bemg made of glass, 
especially as just behmd the head, and again 
near the end of the abdomen, there are two 
swellmgs that look like blown bubbles, each 
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containing a tiny black spot. It is by these 
globules that the little creature shows its 
presence, for until close attention is given 
to it, there is nothing else to see When 
full grown this larva is about | in long. 

On examination with a lens held close to 
the vessel (or on transferring the Phantom 
to a watch glass), the head will be seen to 
be elongated, and provided with short, 
prominent feelers, which are modified in this 
case for seizmg small animals in the water. 
Behind these are small jaws Two large 
black eye spots he towards the back of the 
head, then there is an enlarged thoracic 
segment, beanng the curious little bubbles 
referred to, said to contain air and to have 
some function connected with buoyancy 
(like the water wings used by inexperienced 


swimmers) The second pair occur on the 
next to the last segment They are marked 
by black pigment On the last segment a 
fan of stiff bristles projects downwards and 
seems to help movement, while smaller 
bnstles terminate the segment. 

The pupa has a large head end with a pair 
of little breathing funnels very much like 
a Gnat, but with perhaps a slightly smaller 
head thorax It has, however, a distinctive 
movement if disturbed, for it bobs up and 
down vertically as if on elastic. 

It is hoped that a sufficient number of 
forms have been described to show that 
there is a wealth of interest in the habits 
and devices of the “ water-babies ” when 
once attention has been called to them 


XX. NEWTS 



N o child can resist a Newt However 
many he may have crowded into 
his jam jar, he must have still one 
more. They are taken home m these close 
quarters, and then, fortunately for them- 
selves, they usually contrive to slip out and 
silently steal away. It is therefore a good 
thing to appeal to children’s sympathy on 
behalf of the Newt, and to try to persuade 
them on the one hand, to watch the newts 


in their natural surroundings instead of 
trying to catch all they can find, and ongthe 
other hand, if they must bring them mto 
captivity, to consider what they will need, 
and most important of all, to feed them. A 
Newt IS a debonair little being in his bright 
spring coat, swimming vigorously about the 
pond, remaining under water and then 
suddenly darting to the surface and project- 
ing the tip of his snout to breathe, then 
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diving again, and discernible instantly below 
the surface at the other side of the pond. 
But he loses the gloss and brilliance of his 
skin, and becomes listless, thin and pale, 
or at least dull, after a few days in captivity, 
even if he is given a large bath to compensate 
him for the wide spaces of the pond. 

Newts spend the greater part of the year 
in damp ditches and fields near water, 
coming to the ponds only for the breedmg 
season and remaining till about mid-June 
After that, from being plentiful they become 
rare. They hibernate, perhaps in a hole at 
the foot of a tree, or in a sheltered ditch 
amongst the decaying vegetation. On one 
occasion a small Newt was found on removing 
some dead oak leaves from the forked roots 
of a tree in a London park It was uniformly 
coloured exactly the same tawny colour 
as the leaves, and the skin had the same 
matt texture 

In the spring they repair to the ponds, 
where breedmg takes place The eggs are 
laid singly by the mother on a leaf, which 
IS then folded over the egg by movements 
of the hind legs Usually a broad leaf, such 
as Water Cress or Bitter Cress is chosen, 
but sometimes they wiU use the narrow leaves 
of Starwort and the egg can be clearly seen, 
a ball of colourless jelly about gin. across, 
with a black speck in the middle. 

A small colourless larva hatches out of 
the egg, more fishlike than that of a Frog, 
growing more slowly and nearly transparent. 
After some weeks it becomes delicately 
coloured and .spotted. It has a wide trans- 
parent fin passing along the middle of the 
back, round the tail, and forwards along the 
ventral surface to the anus This fin and 
the glistening, pale colourmg make it look 
very hke a fish, especially as it gleams silvery 
m the net But as soon as it is placed m water 
it darts away with a lateral stroke of the 
body, and one can see that it has feathery 
tufts of gills projecting far back on the sides 
of the head Later, two pairs of exceedingly 
frail-lookmg legs appear. For a long time 
growth seems to go no further Indeed it is 
difficult to tell the exact age when further 


developments take place, for if the immature 
newts are kept in captivity, it is difficult to 
induce them to feed sufficiently, and normal 
growth receives a check. They must obtain 
plentiful supplies of small creatures in the 
pond However, they will feed voraciously 
on water fleas if the supply can be steadily 
kept up, and later on smaU worms, "blood- 
worms” and ants’ eggs The mature Newts 
will feed heartily on all these kmds of food, 
and are very fond of a diet of tadpoles 
Newts kept in captivity should be given 
an island on which they can bask, bmlt up 
of large stones, with a tuft or two of grass 
above the water. The vessel needs to be 
closely covered, but no precautions will 
avail for very long, the newts are almost 
certain to escape after a time. It will be 
noticed that they are able to flatten their 
bodies against the glass and climb up the 
smooth sides and cling there, helped perhaps 
by the slimy nature of the skm 
Newts, like Frogs, belong to the group of 
Amphibia Though the long, shm body has 
a hzardlike appearance, they differ from 
reptiles m being covered by a smooth, thin 
skm through which accessory breathing 
takes place, with no outgrowths of the skin, 
either of scales, hair or nails, for the toes have 
no claws. It will be noticed that movements 
of the throat assist breathmg, as m the Frog, 
for air has to be swallowed The larva 
eventually loses its giUs and breathes, hke 
the Frog, by lungs Very small teeth on the 
palate and edge of the upper jaw assist the 
Newt in holding a slippery victim such as 
a worm, but they are of no use to bite or 
masticate, consequently the Newt must 
swallow its food whole, and it frequently 
happens that it seizes a worm that is longer 
than itself, and can be seen gasping and 
swxmmmg violently about for ten minutes 
or more before the worm either wnggles out, 
or IS swallowed m a senes of great gulps 
Very often two newts will seize one worm, 
when each will swallow half and they meet 
m the middle Neither wfll give way, 
eventually either the stronger manages to 
pull the worm back out of the body of the 
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NC\VTS I Male Crested Newt II Female Crested Newt III Female Common Newt IV Male Common Newt V Wat^ 
cress leaf wrapped round egg (i) VI Watercress leaf unwrapped to show egg [e) VII Leaf unrolling as egg develops VIHi 
Stages in the development of the Newt “ tadpole*’ g, gills* 
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otheij or the worm occasionally is tom in 
two. 

Male newts can be distinguished from the 
females by the crest which nses from the 
middle of the back. This is especially 
prominent in the breeding season^ when the 
whole body is much more brightly coloured 
than that of the female^ but at all times 
it can be detected 

There are two Bntish newts, the Common 
Newt and the Crested or Warty Newt. The 
Common Newt has a smooth skin, pale 
brown above and light grey or white under- 
neath, speckled with brown and yellow. 
In the breedmg season the colour of the 
male deepens, and especially the under 
parts become much brighter yellow, with 
more prominent spots. The Crested Newt is 
much larger, a dark olive green to black m 
colour, suffused with vivid orange, and 
spotted with black on the under surface, 


and has a much bigger crest m the spring. 
The female sometimes has a slight suggestion 
of a crest also The skin is roughened by 
small granular dots, which give it the name 
of Warty Newt. It is about 5 m. long, 
whereas the Common Newt reaches only 
3 or 4 in. 

There is nothing new to say about methods 
of study, which would follow the lines 
indicated for the Frog m Volume II. The 
life history is more difficult to follow through, 
but by the third year both teacher and chil- 
dren will have had some practice in obser- 
vation, and m tending aU lands of small 
living creatures, so that with care there 
should be no difficulty in reanng the larvae 
and bringing them to matunty. 

It IS quite easy to obtam the eggs, for 
newts in captivity lay them quite freely 
if they are provided with a suitable rooted 
weed 
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DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY 

I. SOUTH AFRICA-PEOPLES 


PICTTJRE REPERENC® 

T he Class Pictures illustrated on the 
two following pages (Nos 88 and 89 
m the portfolio) show some of the 
peoples of South and East Africa. Let the 
children examine the pictures, noting the 
various occupations of the men and women 
and the dark skin common to all 
The Children’s Story in this chapter deals 
with the Bantus, the word being a general 
term for the many peoples of Negroid stock in 
the southern part of the continent Originat- 
mg m the lake district of Central Afnca, they 
displaced the Bushmen and Hottentots of the 
south , who now in ever dwindling numbers live 
chiefly on the borders of the Kalahari Desert 
Notable among the Bantus shown in the 
pictures are the Zulus, a race of magnificent 
physique and independent character, and 
with a proud record of warlike feats in years 
gone by Apart from the benefits of health 
and educational services they are little 
touched by civilisation and in their land on 
the east coast of Natal preserve to a large 
degree their ancient laws and customs The 
chief is shown in his warrior’s equipment, 
which he wears on ceremonial occasions , he 
IS a fine figure as he strides through the long 
grass to a gathering, flounshmg his cow-hide 
shield, his knobkerne (club) and his assegai 
(spear) gaily, and his trimmings of goats' 
hair fluttering in the breeze. Behind him is 
part of his hut, the dome shape and heavy 
thatching of grass being typical of the dwel- 
lings among the kraals or villages of the 
grasslands In front of it is a stiffly woven 
screen, which is drawn across the low door- 
way at night Many of the men depart m 
season for the large towns, where they engage 


m various remunerative pursuits, sooner or 
later they return to their kraals and quickly 
discard any marks of city life which they have 
temporarily assumed. 

Zulu women have a superb grace of car- 
nage, no doubt acquired to a great degree 
by the habit of carrying water pitchers and 
other burdens on their heads from childhood 
Besides the normal household duties they 
are mainly responsible for the village crops 
and between-times make beautiful fimged 
cloaks and blankets of softened skins, weave 
mats and mould earthen pots. One notable 
pomt IS the style of dressing the hair, which 
IS as important to African women as it is to 
those of other nations. It may indicate a 
particular people or whether a woman is 
married or of marriageable age The hair of 
the Zulu woman in the picture shows her 
married state and has been most carefully 
dressed by a friend It has been pricked out 
strand by strand with a porcupine quill and 
"set” with fat, and in order to preserve it 
for a long time without disarrangement the 
woman will sleep with her head resting on a 
hollowed stool. (See blackboard sketch, page 
509.) Other features of Zulu women, their 
ornaments and method of carrying babies, 
are shown m the illustration on page 458 

The people gathering oranges are skilled 
Bantu farm workers who have given up kraal 
hfe. They live with their families on the 
farm in neat huts and wear European dress 
Large numbers of Bantus also live perman- 
ently in the towns, working m hotels, factories 
and at all sorts of general tasks Their homes 
are m special areas, where they are helped by 
education, social functions and opportunities 
for sports to adapt themselves to the demands 
of modern life 
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African Men 


I Zulu Chief 

% Cutting Sisal in Tanganyika 


Bantus Gathering Oranges 
"Fuzzy Wuzzy" or the Sudan 


(Class Picture No 88 in the portfolio) 





African Women 

I Wife of a Cotton Farmer, Uoanda 3 Picking Coffee, Kenya 

2. Pot Maker, Zulueand 4 Sifting Meal, Southern Rhodesia 

(Cliss Picture No 89 in thp portfolio) 
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Inside a Zulu Home 
(C lass Picture No 90 in the portfolio) 


The illustration above (Class Picture No. mew Diaz In 1497 Natal was sighted by- 
go in the portfolio) shows Inside a Zulu Vasco da Gama on Christmas Day — the 
Home Notable points are the stiucture “natal” day or birthday of Christ Colonisa- 
of strong posts and curved rafters supporting tion -was begun by the Dutch in 1652 at the 
a frame of wicker-work, the disregard for Cape, the settlement being formally ceded 
furniture, floor coverings and ventilation, to Britain in 1814 The entry of British 
the hollows for the fireplace and for the colonists was resented by the ruggedly in- 
round-bottomed pots ; the family possessions dependent Boers or Dutch farmers, who 
— utensils, some “trade” and some hand- “trekked” from Cape Colony to Natal, 
made, pumpkins, sacks of mealies, hanks of spreading later to the Orange River Colony 
fibre and, at the back, two squares of woven and the Transvaal Discoveries of diamonds 
grass used as head-covermgs Two women, and then gold, resulting in a rush of U%t- 
carrymg hoes, have returned from their landers or foreigners, led to war between the 
gardens, while a third is making a sleeping- Boers and the British, troubles eventually 
mat being healed by the foundation in 1910 of a 

INTRODUCTION united South Africa, when the four colonics 

The Cape of Good Hope was discovered in — ^The Cape of Good Hope, Natal, The Trans- 
1487 by tlie Portuguese navigator Bartholo- vaal and The Orange Free State— -were 
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included in one government under the name 
of The Union of South Africa The former 
German colony of South-West Africa is 
administered by the Union under a Mandate 

Only a small portion of the country is 
within the tropics, and consequently the 
greater part of South Africa is fit for white 
settlement 

The Boer or Dutch Afrikander. — ^The 
South Africans of Dutch extraction are the 
descendants of about a thousand Dutch 
settlers who were in the country in 1691 
It must be remembered, however, that a 
small community of about 150 French 
Huguenots were in the colony at that 
period, and they formed a part of the 
Afrikander community. 

French was forbidden as the spoken 
language, and a Dutch patois, called the 
Taal, now known as Afnkaans, became the 
national tongue. The Great Trek, which 
started in 1836, finally led to the establish- 
ment of the Boers m the two republics. 
Farming became their great business, and a 
very simple mode of life was enforced upon 
them by their isolation. Food supplies were 
restneted to what was grown or shot, and they 
became excellent marksmen and expert horse- 
men. There are no better marksmen than the 
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Dutch Afrikanders. At one time it was the 
custom for boys to be sent out in the morn- 
ing with a single cartndge, and be expected 
to return with food for the day Through 
necessity dress was more serviceable than 
elegant Even the President hved in a 
cottage Few books hut the Bible were read, 
and naany of the early villages received 
Bibhcal names. The Boers developed into 
a reticent people, lacking in self-expression, 
and accustomed to action rather than to 
speech. Lack of routes led to the charac- 
teiistic South African conveyance by ox 
wagon. Though there are now great towns, 
excellent roads and railway routes, the 
transport by ox wagon over the veld is not 
yet a thing of the past 

Native races. — When the Portuguese and 
Dutch first reached South Afnca they found 
the Cape area in possession of Hottentots 
and other tnbes of a low order of civilisation 
The first settlers to penetrate the interior 
discovered the Bushmen, a primitive people 
who lived mamly in caves, but who led a 
wandering life, constantly moving from 
place to place. The Bushmen receded before 
the Bantu migration from the north-east 
and the later European migration from the 
south, and are now found only in the remote 
parts of the dry mtenor 

Bantu is a collective name for a vast 
number of Negro tribes, which constitute 
the greater part of the population of 
South Africa Out of a total population of 
11,000,000 m the Union, more than 66 per 
cent are Bantu, and about 23 per cent of 
European stock Africa is still the home of 
the black man. He is not dying out, and his 
presence in such large numbers gives a 
distinctive character to hfe and work in 
the Union of South Africa. More than half 
of the Bantu population remains under 
tribal conditions and has little association 
with the European population They occupy 
land set aside for them, they are free from 
any charge except the hut or poll tax, and 
they support themselves by tilling the soil 
and keeping cattle The younger men often 
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leave home and serve for a time in the railways are always specially reserved for 


mines or on a farm, but most Bantus know 
the outer world only by repute. They are 
supervised and regulated by European 
magistrates and officials, but generally the 
old tribal customs persist. Those who serve 
a white employer stay away from their 
village homes only for a very brief period — 
from three to six months on a mine, and 
rather longer when working on a farm It is 
rare that they seek employment after 
the age of forty years. 

In the towns Bantus act as domestic 
servants, chefs, waiters, porters, mechanics, 
gardeners, navvies and messengers. It is 
interesting to notice how large the coloured 
population IS m some of the important 

towns. (The numbers are given in round 
figures ) 

White Coloured 

Cape Town . 172,000 165,000 

Durban . . 95,000 165,000 

Bloemfontein 30,000 35,000 

Pretoria 77,000 52,000 

In the smaller towns of the Union the 

coloured population almost always exceeds 
that of the white 

In many respects the Bantus have bene- 
fited by their contact with European civilisa- 
tion. In the native reserves they enjoy peace 
and prospenty, as a result of the protection 
agamst mter-tnbal wars and raids which 
were formerly so prevalent. Missionanes 
have worked amongst them for many years 
and have been responsible for great improve- 
ments in the tnbal mode of life. Schools 
have been estabhshed, including trade 
schools where young people train to become 
skilled workers On the whole the Bantus 
are better in character and more mdustnous 
than of old, Although white and black 
people come into close contact in South 
Afnca tlie two races remain separate. Where 
the Bantus live amongst the whites they 
are kept apart as much as possible, In the 
towns they have their own quarters, churches 
and schools, and certain coaches on the 


their use 

The Bantu has wooEy hair but his com- 
plexion is not so dark or his nose so flat 
as in the true Negro. Bantus are usually 
associated in large communities, under the 
rule of a chief. They possess great herds of 
cattle and grow their own food. Their 
religious sense is characterised by a belief m 
witchcraft, a behef which is founded upon the 
powers assumed to be possessed by the spirits 
of the dead to work good or evil. In every 
community the witch doctor is a prominent 
man and his profession is a profitable one. 
Witchcraft is prohibited by law, but the 
fear of spints and the widespread behef 
m their powers keep the witch doctor 
busy. 

Wealth is measured by the number of 
homed cattle a man possesses, and tributes 
and fines are paid in cattle. Polygamy is a 
recognised institution, but the exchange of 
cattle for a bride is by no means the 
commercial transaction sometimes believed 

As far as possible old native customs and 
laws still prevail, but they are modified to 
prevent tnbal feuds, cattle raiding and 
crime Authonty centres first in the head of 
the family, then in the headman of the 
locality, and finally in the tnbal chief who is 
assisted by his indunas or counsellors. 

Among the Bantus, action dances of all 
kinds give expression to the childish element 
in the native character. At marriage cere- 
monies and simdar occasions the dance lasts 
until dusk, accompanied by the consumption 
of native beer 

The Zulus are an important branch of 
the Bantu family and live chiefly in Natal, 
in the region formerly known as Zululand. 
In the Zulu war of 1879 their great chief 
Cetewayo was defeated and captured. In 
his place thirteen separate chiefs were 
appointed to preside over the people and 
this number was later increased to a 
hundred 

The Zulus are a pastoral people but they 
also carry on a small amount of agriculture. 
Maize is the staple food, and the cultivation 
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Zulu Women Hairdressing 


of the mealie fields, and also of millet, 
sweet potatoes and vegetables, is whoUy 
the work of the women Except tending the 
cattle, all the work of a Zulu community 
is done by the women. A Zulu hut resembles 
a beehive in its structure, and it is made of 
canes covered with skms and grass. A 
collection of about thirty or forty of these 


huts is formed round a central cattle enclo- 
sure, and such a group is called a kraal. 
There are usually as many huts as there 
are wives, with additional ones for the 
young men and for the storage of gram. 
Unless the krasil is m country where lions 
abound there is no surrounding palisade or 
fence, for tribal wars have ceased and 
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[Rtproduced ii>' courlesy of South African Railways 
Zulu Warrior 


protecting walls are not needed Furniture 
does not interest the Zulu All the equipment 
that IS needed consists of a few iron, pots, 
some gourd vessels and earthenware jars. 
A large jar is needed for the mealies One 
or two stools, a few skins and a little matting 
making the household equipment complete. 

The Zulus pay little attention to dress, 
but they are very fastidious about the hair 


The women especially are 
very particular about that 
feature of their personal 
adornment Feathers, qmUs 
and sometimes horns are used 
as head decorations A small 
apron and a string of beads 
sometimes make up the com- 
plete dress. Both the men 
and the women are magnificent 
creatures physically, strong m 
hmb, erect in carnage and 
graceful in movement. They 
are the most vinle of the 
Bantu tnbes and are noted 
for their wild war dances In 
towns the Bantus usually 
dress m various forms of 
European attire, but lu the 
country they live as their 
forefathers did centuries ago. 

Beckmnalani, a temtoiy 
which receives its name from 
the Bechuanas, is a Protec- 
torate between the Nalopo 
and Zambezi rivers Over 
260,000 Bantus live in this 
area, which contains only 
about 1,700 Europeans There 
are many tnbes, each under 
the rule of its own chief A 
resident British magistrate is 
in charge of each of the eleven 
administrative districts into 
which the Protectorate is 
divided. The people are tail, 
stoutly built, have woolly 
hair and dwell in huts which 
have a high conical top. The 
dress usually consists of an 
apron round the waist, but on special 
occasions they wear a cloak of skins hung 
from the shoulders. Much of the country is 
thick bush, but large herds of cattle thrive 
on the grasslands and millet, meahes, beans, 
melons and pumpkins are grown. 

Basutoland derives its name from the 
African people called the Basutos, who 
number some 560,000 compared with 1,400 
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[Reproduced by courtesy of South African Ratlirays 
Bantu Children 


Europeans Settlement by Europeans is 
generally prohibited, and is limited to the 
few engaged in trade, government and 
missionary work Eveiy adult male Basuto 
pays an annual tax for Administrative 
purposes. 

I .The Bushmen and Hottenlois inhabit the 
desert and very dry parts of South Africa 
The Bushmen are a small people, not much 


larger than the forest pygmies They have 
yellowish-brown skins, thick lips, broad 
noses and receding foreheads On the head 
are isolated tufts of woolly hair They 
usually live in caves and are clad mainly 
m animal skins The Hottentots are slightly 
higher in the scale of civilisation. They 
live in dome-shaped huts made of grass 
and matting Both the Bushmen and the 
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Hottentots are d}nng out. Southern Africa 
contains numerous Bushman caves, and 
explorers often come upon Bushman paint- 
ings in long deserted caverns. 

In the Cape Province the native popula- 
tion IS centred in the reserved territories and 
a number of eastern districts, with King 
WiBiam’s Town as the area with the densest 
native population 

In Natal about one quarter of the native 
population is to be found in Zululand, 
while in the rest of the province the Bantus 
are evenly distributed throughout the various 
distncts. 

In the Transvaal the bulk of the native 
population is contained in the Witwatersrand 
area, where there is a great demand for 
native labour m the mmes There are con- 
siderable numbers hving in their tribal 
condition m the Bushveld of the north. 

In the Orange Free State the Bantus are 
principally located m the central and 
eastern districts adjoining the Basutoland 
border 

CHOiDBEN’lS STORY 

South Afnca is a land of black people, 
for although, many white men have made 
homes in the country, there are more than 
four times as many blacks as whites 
there The black people, moreover, are not 
dymg out or trying to live as the whites 
do. They keep tlieir own customs and are 
mcreasing m number every year. No other 
land in the empire is like Afnca in this 
respect. In Canada and Australia white 
people greatly outnumber ah others In New 
Zealand the Maoris have copied the settlers, 
and dress and speak hke them. The govern- 
ment of South Africa is doing its best to 
keep the Blacks happy and contented, and 
hopes finally to educate them mto citizens 
who can take their share m the affairs of the 
country. 

The Bantus. — Most of the native peoples 
of South Africa are called Bantus. They are 
chocolate coloured, woolly haired, flat-nosed, 
thick-lipped people, who hunt, rear cattle 


and till the ground. Their hunting weapons 
are assegais, i.e spears, kernes, i.e. clubs, 
and oval shields of hide Their huts may be 
round, heehive-shaped or cone-shaped They 
have frameworks of stout cane thatched with 
grass and leaves, as you can see from the 
Class Picture. A Bantu kraal or village is a 
number of these huts arranged in a circle 
with a fence round it for protection from 
wild beasts. The empty space in the centre 
of the village is the cattle kraal, which is 
also fenced in with branches of thornbush. 
The huts have no chimneys or windows, 
and they have very low doorways, against 
which hurdles of basketwork are placed 
at night A wood fire is kept burning in 
the hut day and night in a shallow hole in 
the middle of the floor, and the smoke 
clings about the hut and escapes through 
the thatch as best it may. Let us picture a 
day m the life of a Bantu. 

The mornmg sun streaks the sky with 
Imes of pmk and yellow, a mist nses from 
the valley, and jackals and hyenas sneak 
ofi home to their dens. At the foot of a 
hillside little groups of huts cluster round 
central yards "hke mushrooms in fairy 
rings." Five or six huts make up each 
kraal A peep into one of the yards reveals 
It to be dusty, with ends of maize cobs and 
wood chips scattered about. In a corner 
IS a basketlike, thatched storehouse on 
four poles, in which grain is kept dry and 
out of the reach of ants. 

An old man takes away the door of a hut 
and props it against the hut’s side. He 
crawls out of the doorway on hands and 
knees and puUs his blanket round him with 
a grunt Instantly follows a rustle and 
cluckmg inside the hut, and the hens perching 
at the back flutter down one by one, blowmg 
the ashes of the fire about with their wmgs 
The dogs yawn and stretch, and the family 
wakes up A dozen voices chatter at once, 
and the women throw their blankets over 
their shoulders and roll up their grass 
sleeping mats. Then some women set out 
for the river carrying water pots on their 
heads and talkmg loudly as they walk along. 
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Young Bantu Warrior and Children 


[Reproduced hy courtesy of C P R» 


Others search for firewood. The children 
run off to play, and the men go outside for 
a breath of fresh air. The hot embers of the 
fire are blown into flame, and the round 
pot, half filled with water, is put on to boil. 
A woman grinds some meahes on rough 
stones and sprinkles the flour into the 
boihng water She stirs it with a stick and 
then leaves it to thicken When the meahe 
porridge is cooked and cool, aU gather 
round and help themselves m turn with 
their fingers, or with wooden spoons until 
the porridge is finished The burnt crust at 
the bottom is considered the best part of the 
feast and everyone has a share of it 


After breakfast the women do the house- 
hold tasks and prepare the dinner. The 
men sit about chatting till the dew is off 
the grass, and then they take away the 
gate poles from the cattle kraal, and the big 
boys lead the cattle out to pasture. The 
older men go off on horseback, or sit and 
carve logs of wood mto stools and milk 
pads The young men have their hair 
plaited with grass and they smear their 
skins with oil and red clay. When they have 
made themselves trim and shiny they stroll 
off to visit their sweethearts. 

After dinner the women take hoes or 
digging-sticks and work on their gardens. 
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while the men pay a visit to the nearest 
trader's store and sit under the veranda 
listening to the news of people from other 
parts They seldom buy anything, but they 
are fond of looking at and handling articles 
in the store. Should a customer come to 
buy a blanket, everybody watches the 
deal, gives advice and feels the goods, and 
there is endless bargaining At length the 
men return home to their evening meal 
and then all sit chatting round the fire 
till bedtime. 

Education. — In Christian villages, where 
the men went as boys to the mission schools, 
the people build huts divided into rooms 
and possessing little windows which can be 
covered by shutters. The women dressed m 
cotton frocks sweep out their houses with 
bush brooms. Rough beds, tables, and 
chairs made from boxes are used in the 
huts The boys often wear shirts and shorts 
and go to school Some of the men are 
school teachers, and others keep small 
shops or tend cattle to earn money so that 
they can send their sons to school 

In school the children are taught to count, 
read and wnte, to be cleaner in their habits 
and to be better gardeners. In the larger 
schools they leam geography, and are deeply 
interested in finding out new things about 
Africa, and m seemg pictures of strange 
places. The girls are taught sewing, knitting, 
handwork, cookmg, and the care of babies 
Everyone loves singing, for the Afncans 
are musical people. At the boarding schools 
boys learn to be carpenters, masons and 
teachers 

Black children are happy souls and enjoy 
life. They make toy dolls and animals out 
of clay and meahe cobs, they fashion dolls' 
houses .exactly like their fathers’ huts, with 
frameworks of sticks which are thatched 
with leaves by the girls They play at hide 
and seek and other games known to white 
children, and they spend hours by the river, 
bathing, sliding down the banks on toboggans 
of stiff oxhide, or enjoying a game of marbles 
with the yellow balls of the thorn bush 


fruits. The boys set traps for birds and 
animals; they have to scare birds away 
from the crops and tend the cattle and 
goats; the girls help their mothers to gnnd 
com When they grow older, the young 
men sleep together in a hut of their own. 
Some become hunters who guard the herds 
from hons, leopards and hyenas; others go 
off to work in towns or in mines The girls 
are soon married, and then they have to 
do all the liard work and cultivate the 
fields. 

The Zulus. — In Natal live some famous 
tribes of Bantus called Zulus. They are very 
fine, strong men and women, proud and 
brave They were once ruled by warhke 
chiefs who trained them to be expert fighters, 
and make war upon the Bntish and Boers 
These chiefs were defeated and killed, and 
the Zulus are not now allowed to make war 
on other people, or to carry off their cattle 
The men keep large herds of cattle and 
the women grow crops of meahes, sweet 
potatoes, miUet and vegetables. Prom the 
millet they make beer to drink, and they 
feed chiefly on mealies and milk. They hke 
the milk only when it has gone sour and 
curdled, and they never drmk it fresh. 
Their cattle take the place of money. When 
a Zulu wishes to buy a wife he pays ten or 
twenty head of cattle to her father, and 
the more cattle and wives a man has, the 
more honoured he is The Zulus, like most 
Bantus, believe that storms, plagues of 
locusts and caterpillars, and diseases are 
caused by evil spirits, and the witch doctors 
are asked to charm away these misfortunes. 
A witch doctor used to be greatly feared m 
a tribe, because the people beheved that 
he had power over spints The teachmg of 
missionaries is helping to cast out this fear, 
and during the last century many thousands 
of Bantus have become Christians 

All Bantus are fond of dancing, and at 
the "cutting” or harvesting of the crops 
the Zulus hold a great feast where there is 
both dancing and drinking They call it 
the "Feast of the First Fruits.” The young 
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men show their strength and skiU at sports, 
and everyone is very merry and excited 
War dances are often held, and the Zulus 
then pretend to kill imaginary enemies, as 
English boys do when they play the game 
of “Red Indians.” 

The Boeis and the Bntish. — The many 
white people who live in South Africa and 
govern it are mainly descendants of British 
and Dutch settlers. The Dutch settlers, once 
known as Boers or farmers, sailed from 
Holland and settled near Cape Town in 
the seventeenth century. For 150 years 
these Dutch settlers lived round the Cape 
of Good Hope, slowly spreading a little to 
the north and east of the country They 
treated the Africans harshly and made 
slaves of them. At length, in 1814, the 
Cape settlement became a possession of the 
British Empire, and thousands of English- 
men went out to it The Boers did not care 
for Bntish rule, and after much quarrelling 
they packed their household goods on 
bullock wagons and moved away to other 
parts of South Africa Some settled among 
the Zulus in Natal, and others crossed the 
rivers into land beyond the Bntish domains. 
This movement of the Boers was called the 
Great Trek 

In the new distncts, however, the Boers 
and the Africans could not agree Quarrelling 
and fighting went on constantly, and at 
length the British government stepped in 
and took possession of all the settlements 
Then war broke out between the Boers and 
British Many battles were fought and 
hundreds of lives were lost before the Boers 
finally laid down their weapons and agreed 
to become loyal subjects of the king, and 
members of the Bntish Empire, Soon 
afterwards, in igio, all the South African 
colonies were united under one government 

Nowadays, a visitor travehing up-country 
m South Africa hears spoken in the farm- 
houses a queer language called Afrikaans, 
which has Dutch, English, French and 
Bantu words all mixed up in it. It is spoken 
by the Boers, most of whom are farmers. 


rearing sheep and living with their families 
in simple, one-stoned homesteads built on 
the wide veld or plain They do not care 
for life in towns where houses stand close 
together. Some years ago an old Boer 
farmer remarked that he thought the 
country was overcrowded 

"What makes you think that?” asked 
his friend 

"Well,” rephed the Boer, "I can’t drive 
an hour away from my farm without seeing 
a house somewhere in the distance.” 

TEACHING HINTS 

1 . Map. — ^Before beginning the lesson let 
the children find Afnca on the globe and 
map of the world, and note its size as com- 
pared with other countries about which they 
have been taught Let them look for the 
line of the equator, for the Indian Ocean 
and the position of India, and ask them to 
suggest directions in which men might travel 
from Bntain to India by way of Africa 
When they have discovered the Red Sea, 
point out to them the Suez Canal, explaining 
that Afnca was once joined to Asia, and 
consequently many tnbes of eastern peoples 
have in years long past wandered into Afnca , 
thus they must expect to find different 
native peoples in various parts of the 
continent 

As the lesson proceeds, let the pupils 
locate on the map each place mentioned, so 
as to associate the people and their occupa- 
tions with the districts — the nomad "Fuzzy 
Wuzzy” of the semi-desert region, the 
coffee picker and the cutter of sisal leaves 
from the hot parklands, and the Zulu wiio 
combmes agricultuie with cattle rearing in 
the warm temperate region The associated 
Class Pictures, map and story will then 
become vivid realities in the pupils’ minds 

8. Concrete illustrations. — Collections of 
articles made by Afncan people, blackboard 
sketches, picture postcards and paper cut- 
tings all add to the interest of the lessons 
Raffia bags and mats, strings of Afncan 
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beads, a rnaize cob, an African charm, or 
any other article possessed by a pupil might 
be brought and handed round the class 

3. Faiks. — South Africa possesses several 
vast national parks reserved as sanctuaries 
for wild animals. The most famous is the 
Kruger National Park, N E. Transvaal. In 
another, in the Kalahan region, are many 
caves containing Bushman paintings. 

4. Effect of eivihsation upon the Bantu. — 
Civilisation seems to have affected the 
Bantu in a curious way. It has either made 
a much better man of him, or a much worse 
man. At one extreme there are native 
graduates at the universities, native doctors 
of medicine and native lawyers; but at the 
other extreme are some who give the 
authorities much trouble The great mass 
are an honest, law-abiding people, with all 
the old passions held in check ; they provide 
a useful supply of labour in every industry 
of the Union The Negro, on the whole, is 
anxious for education, and numerous schools 
are supplying his need. 

5. The southward movement of the black 
man. — ^The great trek of the blacks probably 
took place in the fifteenth century. They 
moved southward across the Zambezi, 
wiping out the Bushmen and Hottentots 
There was no attempt at settling down, the 
stronger tribe being always ready and 
anxious to attack and massacre a weaker 
one. Women were never killed, and so it 
came about that women became compara- 
tively numerous Polygamy became the 
rule and a necessary expedient. 

6. The Place of the Great Chiefs.— There 
is one spot in Zululand which the Zulus 
regard with awe They call it Makosini 
(The Place of the Great Chiefs), since it is 
the bunal ground of the longs. Eight of 
their kings are interred at the spot, and the 
Zulus believe that the spirits of these great 
potentates haunt the spot. 


7. Locusts. — A notable achievement in 
South Afnca has been the ndding of the 
country from locust plagues, at least there 
have been no severe plagues for several 
years, although plans must always be ready 
to fight a threatened plague. This is done 
by trackmg the locusts to their breeding 
places, and, as soon as the young are hatched, 
when they can only crawl, spra 5 nng them 
and the surrounding veld with a mixture 
of arsenic, treacle and water. Arsenic is a 
poison, and the treacle is sweet. The locusts 
ravenously eat the treacle and in a little 
while they die Locusts are much like 
large grasshoppers. In a few hours a swarm 
of locusts wih eat every particle of green 
vegetation that it passes over. 

8. Memory work.— («) The Negro tnbes 
of South Africa are called Bantus, (J) The 
round Bantu huts have cane frameworks 
thatched with grass and leaves Dogs, 
fowls and often a calf or sheep sleep at 
night in the hut with the family, (c) Bantus 
mb their bodies with oil and red clay, 
and wear skirts or aprons of soft skins. 
Gardening is done by women, and cattle 
rearing by men [_d) Dancing is the favounte 
amusement of the Bantus Many of them 
pay taxes to the government for their huts 
and land. 

9. Exercises. — (a) Describe a Bantu 
(i) What materials do Bantus use in building 
their huts ? (c) Why do they not use slates, 
bncks or stone? (d) What materials were 
used m buildmg the house in which 
you live, and where were they probably 
obtained? 

(e) Why do Bantus put fences round their 
kraals? (/) TeU what you would see inside 
a Bantu hut. (g) Say all you know about 
black children. Qi) What work is done 
by Bantu women? (t) What work is done 
by the young men? {j) What is the chief 
food of the Zulus? (k) How do they pay 
their debts? [1) What is a Bantu’s favourite 
pastime? 




The Bantus 

Agricultural Axe Shield and Spear 

Kjiobkerrie Snuff Box on a Waist Belt 

Grain Store Salt Box 
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introduction range of mountainous land such as the 

Nieuwveld and the Snecuwberg mountains in 

Build.— South Africa is the name usually the south, and the great range of the Drakens- 
given to that part of Africa south of the berg mountains in the south-east Here and 
river Zambezi With the exception of there the mountains approach close to the 
Portuguese East Afnca (Mozambique) the sea, as at Table Bay, which is overlooked 
whole of this part of Africa is included in by the flat-topped, lofty Table Mountain 
the British Empire It consists of- The highest part of the plateau is the 

high veld of the Transvaal, which is 6,000 

1 The Union of South Afnca, a self- feet above sea level The veld, which is a 

governing Dominion consisting of the Cape Dutch word for field, is the name given to 
of Good Hope Province, Natal, the Orange the extensive, open, temperate grasslands 
Free State, and the Transvaal. of the plateau. The lower and moister 

2 The South-West Protectorate, which parts of the plateau are known as the 
IS a Mandated Temtory under the govern- middle veld and the low veld 

ment of the Union. The middle part of the South African 

3 The native Protectorates of Bechuana- plateau is arid, and is known as the Kalalian 

land and Swaziland, and the Territory of Desert The western region throughout, 
Basutoland, under the High Commissioner especially that part north of the Orange 
for South Africa river, is largely of a desert character This 

4 Northern Rliodesia, under the rule fact is well illustrated m the map (page 454), 

of a Governor and Executive Council , and where it will be seen that the raiiwa5^ and 
Southern Rhodesia, a self-govemmg Crown towns mostly extend along the eastern half 
Colony of the plateau ; there are few places of impor- 

tance west of the Cape to Cairo Railway. 

South Africa is a solid land mass without The terrace lands below the plateau edge 
peninsulas of any size, or any large islands in the Cape of Good Hope Province are 
off the coast The coast line is little indented, generally dry. They are called karroos, 
and contains few good natural harbours, from a Hottentot word karusa meaning 
but several ports have been constructed, arid. The karroos are wide, undulating. 

The land mass generally consists of high treeless plams which have much the appear- 
plateaus, which descend to narrow coastal ance of desert land in summer when the 
plains by a senes of steps or terraces. The soil is parched, the watercourses dried up, 
nm of the highest terrace usually towers and the vegetation shrivelled, with the 
above the plateau itself, thus forming a exception of some low scrubby herbage, 

commonly known as bush. After the ram 
these and plams are clothed with a thick 
carpet of grass and multitudes of llowenng 
plants. Wherever irrigation works have 
been successfully carried out the karroo 
soil is found to be fertile and productive 
The whole plateau of South Afnca has in 
the north a general tilt towards the east, 
and it is drained to the Indian Ocean by 
the Zambezi, the Limpopo and other 
streams. Towards the south the plateau 
tilts to the west and is drained to the Atlantic 
Ocean by the Orange river. The coastal 
The Provinces of South Africa rivers are naturally short. 
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One of the most striking features of 
the plateaus is the number of flat-topped 
hilla -which, being formed of hard rock, have 
resisted weathering They are known as 
kopps, which IS pronounced kop-peys. The 
diagram is a section of the country from the 
Indian Ocean in the south to the Orange river 
in the north It gives a good idea of the way 
in which the plateau descends in terraces, 
and of the way in which the rims of the 
plateaus nse into mountamous ridges. The 
height is exaggerated fifty times 

In the neighbourhood of Johannesburg 
in the Transvaal are the richest goldmines 
in the world; at Kimberley and m the 
Pretoria district are the world’s richest 
diamond mines There are many coal beds 


source, the basin is practically level As it 
flows eastwards towards the borders of the 
great central plateau, it reaches a tremendous 
chasm in the floor of the earth, and thus the 
Victona Falls, the largest waterfalls in the 
world, are formed. 

The Falls themselves are superb The 
native name for them is Mosi-oa-tunya, 
which means the smoke that sounds. The name 
presents a vmd picture of the clouds of 
spray and the roar of the waters. A sheet 
of water a mile and a quarter wide descends 
without haste, without pause, solemnly 
grand, and then suddenly the river seems 
to stands abruptly on end The Zambezi 
takes a mighty plunge of 400 feet into 
a deep narrow chasm, where the waters 
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m the eastern districts, and valuable copper 
deposits in the west. 

Rivers. — The chief rivers of South Africa 
are the Zambezi, the Orange and the 
Limpopo. The Zambezi is the fourth in 
size of the Afncan nvers, and the largest 
of those flowing eastwards to the Indian 
Ocean. Its length is about 3,200 miles. 
The source of the river is in a marshy bog 
some 5,000 feet above sea level. Along the 
nver banks, for the first few miles of its 
course, are narrow strips of dense vegetation, 
which gradually give place to open savanna 
country. For 100 miles the river steadily 
falls from 5,000 feet to 3,600 feet, then, as 
far as the Victoria Falls, 800 miles from its 


leap and smoke in their frantic endeavour 
to escape. Facmg the Falls, at a distance 
of 300 feet, is a vertical wall of rock. This 
presents an unbroken bamer for the water, 
save for a narrow gorge about a hundred 
yards wide. This spot through which the 
waters roar and seethe is called the Bothng 
Pot. From the Boihng Pot the river rushes 
on with fury for forty miles along a narrow 
and deep gorge 

The track of the Cape to Cairo Railway 
IS carried over the gorge about 220 yards 
below the Boihng Pot by a magnificent 
single-span bndge 

For the next 700 miles of its course the 
river flows through well-marked and some- 
times rocky banks, m places there are 
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rapids which impede navigation at low 
water Where the nver breaks through the 
plateau nm there are 45 miles of rapids 
For the last 400 miles of its course to the 
sea the nver is navigable even in the dry 
season, except m a few places. About 100 
mdes from the sea the Zambezi receives the 
drainage of Lake Nyasa through the nver 
Shire As it approaches the ocean the nver 
splits into a number of branches and forms 
a wide delta There are many tnbutanes 
large and small to feed the mam river, and 
in spite of falls and rapids it is an important 
highway into the intenor. It is reckoned 
that there are 4,000 mdes of navigable nver 
in the Zambezi basin The port of Chinde 
IS situated on one of the delta mouths of 
the same name. 

The Orange nver nses near Mont aux 
Sources m the highest portion of the Drakens- 
berg Range in the north-east of Basutoland. 
In the rainy season, or after storms, the 
Orange is a raging torrent, but dunng the 
dry season it cames little water to the sea 
The Vaal and other tnbutanes flow amid 
magnificent mountain scenery: the basin 
of the Caledon, a right bank tributary, is a 
nch grain-growing distnct. Below the junc- 
tion of the Orange and the Vaal, the Orange 
flows through steep banks for 400 miles in 
the and, desolate, southern portion of the 
Kalahari Desert About longitude 20° E 
are the Great Falls of the Orange, where the 
river hurls itself over a steep precipice 400 
feet into the gloomy abyss below These 
falls are higher than the Victona Falls, and 
more than double the height of Niagara 
On all sides there is nothing but riven, 
shattered rock, sheer precipice and giant 
buttress. The vegetation of the side stream 
is hidden by the chaos of rocks near the 
brink of the canyon, and the scene is one of 
absolute desolation. The Orange is of httle 
use for navigation, for a sand bar nearly 
one mile wide obstructs the mouth Owing 
to its deep gorges the water cannot readily 
he used for imgation purposes west of the 
Vaal, but in the neighbourhood of its junc- 
tion with the Vaal and at some other places 


the waters of the Orange are used for 
imgation purposes The feeders of the river 
west of the Vaal become turbulent floods 
after heavy rams; but later on they dwindle 
tiE their beds are left dry in many places, 
and there are only stagnant pools left to 
mark the empty watercourses 

The Limpopo, or Crocodile river, over 
1,000 miles in length, is, next to the Zambezi, 
the largest nver of Afnca entermg the 
Indian Ocean It rises on the slopes of the 
Witwatersrand, and makes a great semi- 
circular sweep across the high plateau. In 
descending tlie plateau the river passes 
through rocky ravines The mouth is 
obstructed by sand banks. In the rainy 
season the Limpopo loses a good deal of its 
water in the swampy region along its lower 
course, in the dry season the depth in its 
shaUowest part does not exceed three feet. 
The nver is navigable for shallow draught 
vessels for about 100 miles from its mouth. 
The nver valley is generally unhealthy. 

The rivers which flow through the coast 
lands to the south and east carve their way 
down the terraces along deep-cut, rocky 
gorges, which are known as kloofs In the 
wet season they are turbulent streams, 
which make the fords, or drifts, impassable, 
and dunng the dry season many are sun- 
baked watercourses These streams are 
generally useless for navigation, but more 
and more reservoirs are being made to store 
the water at flood tunes. An immense irriga- 
tion scheme has been completed on Sundays 
river, near Port Elizabeth Here a dam has 
been constructed, second only in size in 
Africa to the great Aswan dam of the Nile. 

Over the karroo and other and regions 
more than 10,000 boreholes have been sunk, 
and under this artesian well imgation the 
value of the land has greatly increased The 
Graaff Remet district, south of the Sneeuw- 
berg Mountains, is now one of the nchest 
sheep-grazmg and fruit-growing lands in 
Cape Provmce. 

Climate. — ^The northern part of South 
Africa is within the tropics, and no part 
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lies farther than 35 degrees from the equator, 
but as the greater portion consists of high 
plateaus, the temperature throughout is 
not generally high. The hottest month is 
January, and the coolest July. The January 
isotherms show 90“ F. in the Transvaal, 
but as parts of the veld are between 5,000 
and 6,000 feet above sea level, the average 
summer temperature is here about 70“ F. 
Only along the south-eastern coast, and in 
some of the nver valleys, is the climate of 
a tropical character. 

The Drakensberg Mountains on the eastern 
edge of the plateau mtercept the trade wmds 
which blow in summer from the Indian 
Ocean; the eastern coastlands then receive 
plenty of ram, but the rainfall is naturally 
less on the western side of the mountains, 
and it steadily diminishes across the country 
to the Atlantic coasts, with the result that 
the Kalahari Desert and other western parts 
have a scanty ramfaU. 

In the cool season the air on the plateau 
IS moving outwards, and prevents the trade 
winds from crossing the Drakensberg, so 
that the trade wmds then bring rain to the 
coastal regions only. It is important to 
remember that during the cool season the 
"Westerlies” which blow between latitudes 
30“ and 40° bring ram to the south-west 
comer, that is, in the Cape Town district 
These rain-bearing winds have a great 
influence on the kind of crops that are 
produced m the south-west. The climate m 
this part of South Afnca is of the Mediter- 
ranean type — warm summers and cool wet 
winters. 

Generally speaking, the marked feature of 
the climate of South Afnca is its dryness and 
abundant sunshme The cold ocean current 
from the Antarctic tempers the summer 
heat of the western and south-western 
coasts 

CHILDREN’S STORY 

A trip across South Africa.— Polly had 
]ust come into a small fortune, which was 
left her by an aunt, whom she liked to think 
of as her fairy godmother. For live yeais 


PoUy had been a shop assistant m a large 
town in England, and had slept with the 
other gnls m a long dormitory over the 
furnishing departments. 

"What are you gomg to do with your 
money, PoUy?" asked the other shop girls. 

"I shall take a hohday," replied PoUy. 

"Where will you go?" 

"Somewhere warm and sunny," was the 
answer. 

PoUy hunted up information about tours 
abroad, thought over each one carefully, 
and decided that the one she fancied was 
a tour to South Africa. So, in company with 
aparty of travellers, she sailed to Cape Town, 

She was thnUed when from the deck of 
the steamer she saw m the distance a tall 
square rock like a mighty tower. They 
were neanng the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the giant mass reachmg up so high was 
Table Mountam, whose flat top is often 
spread with a white, cloudy cloth At its 
foot stands Cape Town, the gateway to 
South Africa, and here PoUy was given 
a room in a comfortable hotel. 

Cape Town. — ^The glorious simshine and 
clear air made PoUy feel bnght and strong. 
She went for walks about the city, looking 
at the shops and at the strange crowds in 
the streets People from every country 
seemed to be walking side by side in Cape 
Town — black and white and yeUow men 
mmglmg together — because it is one of the 
world’s great ports of caU, The houses were 
washed white, and palm trees grew freely 
everywhere. Trams ran down the wide mam 
street, which was lined on either side by 
taU, stately buddings A few steps beyond 
the end of this noisy, bustling road lay the 
Botanic Gardens, quiet and beautiful, and 
fuU of curious trees and flowers 

Wherever PoUy walked she saw Table 
Mountam peepmg at her over the housetops, 
or at the end of the long streets, and when 
the south-east trade wind was blowmg the 
"tablecloth" was spread. Polly liked to 
stand and watch the wisps of silvery white 
cloud tumble down the face of the mountain 








[KfpTOduced by courtesy of South African Railways 

Cape Town and Table Mountain 


and rise again There was no other move- 
ment; it clung to the "table” like a cloth 
on the dining table at home, and it was 
the only cloud in the sky The people of 
Cape Town were always glad to see the 
"tablecloth,” for when the wind blew, 
the weather was not so hot They called the 
south-east trade wind the “Cape Town 
doctor ” 

One day PoUy went for a nde in the 
cable railway up the face of Table Mountain 
In a quarter of an hour she was set down 
on the top, and from that wonderful height 
she could see, far below, two great oceans — 
the Atlantic and Indian oceans — and away 
eastwards, beyond stretches of vineyards 
and orchards, rose distant mountain ranges 
It was springtime at the Cape, and autumn 
in England. At that time of the year all 
the open country around Cape Town was 


carpeted with flowers, and on Saturday 
mornings wild flowers from the woodlands 
and mountam sides were hawked by black 
flower sellers along the pavement in the 
chief street of Cape Town In the sunshine 
the blossoms added yet more brightness to 
the gay scene 

The train. — The party at the hotel decided 
to pay a visit to the great Victoria water- 
falls, the largest in the world. Arrangements 
were made, and all agreed to meet the guide 
m charge of the journey at the railway 
station in Adderley Street on the following 
Monday afternoon PoUy arrived at the 
station feelmg very happy and excited She 
found that the guide was a tail man with a 
kind, sunburnt face , and piercmg eyes Beside 
him stood his nephew Jock, a strapping young 
fellow of seventeen Jock was going with 
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the party as far as a station called Fourteen 
Streams, where he would have to change 
for Johannesburg. 

The tram was waiting for them, and at 
first appeared no different from an Enghsh 
one. It had probably been made at Crewe, 
in England. Polly soon noticed, however, 
that the ends of the carnages were open 
to make small platforms When the carriages 
were joined, these platforms formed pleasant, 
airy places, on which to sit and keep cool 
whde enjoying the view. Every face that 
Polly looked at was brown with sunburn 
There were black as weU as white people, 
but they all wore European clothes. Many 
voices were talking in languages that she 
could not understand Some might be 
Dutch-speaking fanners retummg to then- 
up-country homes, and others might be 
German or French people going to Johannes- 
burg. She was very interested in a traveller 
who wore a green, flowing robe and a green 
cap shaped like a flower pot. "He is a 
Mohammedan pilgnm," said Jock to her, 
nodding m the direction of the stranger, 
"I imagine that he has just returned from 
Mecca." 

At four o’clock the porters humed them 
into their carnages with, "Take your seats 
please!" It was a comdor tram with large, 
airy compartments, which formed sitting 
rooms by day and bedrooms by night Each 
compartment had its own washstand, over 
which a folding table was let down during the 
day. The dining saloon was like a first class 
restaurant, and m a very short time they 
found that the food provided was excellent 

They were soon off and the tram moved 
slowly out of the station. Having stowed 
away their luggage m the compartments, 
many of the pcirty found seats on one of 
the platforms in iEe open air. Polly stood 
up to get one more view of the sea before 
turning her back to it. On her left lay the 
great curve of beach enclosmg Table Bay, 
where lymg at anchor and waitmg to enter 
the docks were ships of all nations "Look 
at the great liner with bright red funnels 
coining ini’’ she cned 


"That boat belongs to the Union Castle 
Company,’’ said the guide "Seventeen 
days ago she left Southampton If she 
should be the mail boat many Enghsh people 
in Cape Town will be looking forward to 
letters from home Look back, Jock, and 
see whether the signal flag is hoisted on 
Lion Rock, warning everyone that the mail 
boat is commg in.” 

"Yes, I can see it," said Jock. "There 
will be letters waiting for you aU on your 
return to Cape Town." 

The Cape Province. — ^The bay with its 
shipping was soon left behind and the tram 
was roUing across the Cape flats Polly 
noticed that it did not travel so fast as an 
Enghsh tram, and she was able to have a 
good look at everything in passing. Jock 
now explained to her that the Cape ended 
in a penmsula, and the first part of their 
journey was across a flat neck of land 
between two oceans. PoUy had just bid 
farewell to the Atlantic The Indian Ocean 
was out of sight sixteen miles away on her 
right. Lookmg out on that side she saw the 
chain of mountains formmg the peninsula 
They were a lovely purple colour, veiy 
clear to the view Many times dumg the 
journey she found that she could see much 
farther ahead than in England, and the 
horizon stood out very sharply. 

The flats were now left behind and moun- 
tains were seen everywhere on the skyline 
Polly looked about for fields or meadows, 
but there was none The railway Imes were 
not fenced in. They were travellmg through 
a country covered with stunted bushes as 
high as a man's knee Here and there were 
a few trees. No grass grew on the open 
ground, which looked like a sandy waste 

"This IS a much drier country than 
England,” said Polly to Jock 

"Oh yes," he answered "See how small 
the leaves of the bushes are. Those patches 
of red and yellow are clumps of heather 
with waxhke flowers I have sometimes 
walked here with Uncle Ben (who is our 
guide) and aU tlie way we have been followed 
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by sweet scents from the plants trodden 
underfoot, In marshy spots I have gathered 
armfuls of beautiful Easter lilies growing 
nearly as tall as myself.” 

*' Oh, I can see some deer i ” broke in Polly, 
as she caught sight of a herd of springbok 
grazing. While she watched them they 
were suddenly alarmed, and sprmging away 
with curious high leaps were soon lost to 
view. 

"There are few wild animals now in the 
Cape Province,” observed the guide “The 
zebra, giraffe, lion and hippopotamus have 
disappeared long ago. Some were shot for 
food and oth ers for their skins The dangerous 


horse was driven by a black ‘Cape boy.’ 
When gettmg supplies from Cape Town the 
old farmer used to send a wagon drawn 
by twenty oxen. He is dead now, and his 
sons use motor cars and lorries for their 
work.” 

Vineyards and orchards. — ^The train had 
now been runnmg for an hour and was more 
than thirty mdes from Cape Town It 
was gradually climbing all the time, keeping 
to the valleys as far as possible. The country 
was more hiUy and the bushes looked greener, 
for a river was not far off. Soon Polly 
passed a vineyard, and then caught sight 
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ones which killed men and cattle were 
hunted and destroyed In the distant moun- 
tams men sometimes find baboons and there 
are still plenty of small antelopes ” 

Since leaving Cape Town PoUy had not 
caught sight of any people or villages, but 
now she saw a white-walled farmhouse 
hidden away in a valley, and farther on the 
tram passed another. 

"They are Dutch homesteads,” said the 
guide “In the Cape Province nearly all 
the farmers are Dutch and very kindly they 
are, too I stayed with a family hereabouts 
when I was a youngster, and I remember 
being taken for rides in a Cape cart with 
a hood like that of a perambulator. The 


of numbers of vineyards running up the 
steep sides of the hiUs The river was 
crossed by an iron bridge, and then for 
many miles the train ran through fruit- 
growmg country In all the valleys were 
frmt farms where vineyards and orchards 
were tended by black "Cape boys.” Among 
the orchards nestled the white farmhouses 
with thatched roofs and quamt fronts. 

“I imagme that you have often enjoyed 
some fruit from these parts without thinkmg 
of the place where it was grown,” said 
Jock, smihng “ Many of the grapes, peaches, 
apneots and oranges for sale durmg the 
Enghsh summer come from South Africa. 
Hundreds of tons of grapes are also dried 
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and packed as raisins The most famous 
district is the He^c River Valley, which we 
shall run by later on,” 

The train now passed many small stations 
and towns— some of the towns quite a long 
way from the stations, Streams spanned by 
bridges were frequent, there was no lack 
of water in this part of the Cape Province 
At Worcester junction Polly saw an ostrich, 
farm, the great birds strutting about their 
sandy enclosure reminding her of hefts m 
an English fowl run The ostrich farmer 
was carrying a stick with a bunch of thorns 
at the end 

"Of what use are the thorns?” enquired 
Polly. 

“The male ostrich is sometimes dan- 
gerous,” said Jock, “and the farmer protects 
himself by pushing the thorns in front of 
the bird’s head," 

Worcester was soon left far behmd and 
now they drew near to the Hex River Valley. 

"Look over on your left,” said Jock. 
PoUy did so, and found herself travelling 
towards a district that seemed to have 
been splashed aU over with brilliant patches 
of colour from the brush of some giant 
artist Blue mountams encircled this lovely 
valley, and distant waterfalls sparkled like 
silver in the sunshine Many vineyards and 
orchards and white farmhouses were here, 
for the rich soil produced splendid fruit 

"How has the ground been coloured in 
that wonderful way?” exclaimed Polly, 
both delighted and puzzled 

Jock grinned cheerfully in reply, "Wait 
till we get a little nearer, and you will see,” 
he said 

A few mmutes later Polly discovered that 
the glonous colours were masses of flowers, 
more beautiful than any she had ever seen 
in her life. 

The mountains. — Suddenly the travellers 
were aware of a great wall of mountam 
rising up in front of the railway track, 

"Surely we shall have to stop," thought 
Polly m a fright, but the tram began to 
climb instead The line wormed this way 


and that, through tunnels, up steep slopes 
and round sharp curves Soon Polly could 
look down on the nver and orchards far 
below. All around were mountains — weird, 
grey monsters clothed here and there with 
patches of yellow flowers and pmk shrubs. 
The night fell and blotted them out Porters 
brought along beddmg, the two wide racks 
above and the seats below made four comfort- 
able bunks in the compartment Shortly 
afterwards Polly was asleep. 

The Karroo. — In the morning the air felt 
colder and keener, for they were now 
travelling across the Great Karroo, nearly 
three thousand feet above the sea. Polly 
thought it rather like a desert as she looked 
at the rads gleaming across the lonely, 
brownish plains The tram passed hill after 
hill called kopjes. The earth was scattered 
with stones, and dark patches of scrub 
showed here and there. Wherever water 
had been found, fields of maize or lucerne 
were growing, and flocks of merino sheep 
and Angora goats fed on the rough herbage 

"Very little rain falls on the karroo,” said 
Jock "The air is so dry that books are 
apt to open as they do when held too near 
the fire.” 

The train passed many small stations 
with English and Dutch names, and at the 
side of the line Polly saw great stacks of 
wool in bales waiting for the freight tram 
to carry them down to the coast. 

"All these long, dull miles of karroo are 
very wearying,” said Polly, smothering a 
yawn. "They are dull indeed to strangers,” 
replied Jock, "but you ought to talk to 
Uncle Ben on the subject. Tell us what 
you thmk of it, uncle ” 

"The karroo? Ah, a fine place,” said the 
guide, lookmg out over the lonely waste 
"It keeps its riches hidden from passers-by 
Diamond mmers know where to find them. 
Angora goats that live on the karroo scrub 
supply the world with mohair from which 
plush curtains and braid and cloaks are 
made ; and ostrich farms have brought 
large fortunes to their owners Invalids 
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also come here to be cured of chest trouble The Orange river and Orange Free State. — 
You cannot feel its charm in the daytime. At length, when 570 miles from Cape Town, 
but the karroo is beautiful when the sinking PoUy saw water again, for the tram crossed 
sun tints hiU and plain with all the colours the Orange river by a fine bridge of nine 
of the rainbow. In the evenmg glow when spans After such a long journey over the 
native fires blink, or the smoke rises from karroo it was strange to hear the rumble 
some prospector’s camp, it is good to be of the carnages over the bndge fifty feet 
here Perhaps its greatest charm is felt in above the water. Now the travellers had 
the starlight when sprmgboks graze under left Cape Province behind and entered 
the Southern Cross ” the Orange Free State. 

The train had been climbing gradually " Why is the bridge so high up over the 
all the time. Now the track became very river? " asked Polly of the guide 
steep agam, and led up over the slopes of "The water is not always so far below,’’ 
the Nieuwveld Mountains to the northern he answered "The Orange nver flows 
karroo westwards and always has water in it, 

"These mountams are a branch of the because it nses in the Drakensberg and is 
great Drakensberg or Dragon Mountains, a fed with melting snows Some South African 
mighty hue of peaks and tablelands, which nvers, however, become dry for the greater 
runs like a spme down the eastern side of part of the year, and then the railway 
South Africa,’’ said the guide He added that bndges over them do not seem necessary , 
the Drakensberg made a watershed which but dunng the storm rams of the summer 
separated the nvers flowing westwards from season the water often nses nearly to the 
those flowing to the east coast levels of the bridges." 
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'T can tell you a tale about South African 
rain," put in Jock "A distnct in the east 
of the Orange Free State had seen no rain 
for two years, and the sheep had crowded 
round the farmhouses bleating piteously 
for water. Children were playuig m the 
dry bed of the nver near the village when 
thunderstorms burst on the hills several 
miles away. The nver came down with a 
rush, its front wave looking like a high 
wall, and before the children could get out 
of the river bed they were swept away by 
the raging torrent." 

The diamond country. — Wliile listening to 
the conversation Polly forgot the view, but 
now on glancing out of the window she 
found that the train was again running 
through stretches of veld containing tufts 
of bush and scattered kopjes 

"This part of the country saw most of 
the fighting during the Boer War,” said the 
guide, and later he pointed out a kopje round 
which a battle had been fought. Farther 
on Polly saw two fine monuments in memory 
of the Boers and Britons who had fafien 
She learned also that this was the famous 
diamond distnct of South Afnca , and soon 
they were drawing near Kimberley, a town 
which owed its nse to the numbers of people 
who came to make their fortunes seeking 
for diamonds. On either hand Polly saw 
great mounds of rubbish from which diamonds 
had been soited She also saw the long mine 
buildings where machines were hard at work, 
and busy trucks and lorries rumbling along 
roads deep in dust. 

“Kimberley is a terrible place for dust- 
storms,” said Jock "When I was staymg 
there last year I came in for one. My friend 
and I were returning home after a ramble 
round the outskirts of the town, and I 
happened to remark that the veld seemed 
rather blowy. 

"‘What do you mean?'” said my friend 

" 'Well, look at all those little whirlwinds 
blowing up rubbish into the air,’ I said, 
pointing back the way we had come. Fie 
glanced round quickly, then yeUed, ‘Homel 


run for your life l ’ and bolted for home with 
me at his heels 

"As we dashed down the street I felt a 
puff of wind play round me, followed by a 
dead calm. Two or three men ran by us 
and some dogs who were also making for 
cover At last we got indoors My friend 
locked and bolted all the doors and windows, 
and in two minutes the storm burst. It 
rattled and banged doors and windows all 
along the road, tore off the tiled roofs of 
houses, blew down trees and made a hideous 
dm The air grew yellow and red, and 
finally dark as m a black fog, and the ram 
streamed down m sheets Wlien the storm 
was over the rooms were covered with sand 
I had grit in my hair and between my teeth, 
and the dusty road outside had turned into 
a nver." 

“I hope that no such dust storm will 
overtake us in the tram,” said Polly "After 
hearmg your story I shall not be sorry to 
leave Kimberley behind me " 

“I thmk it IS time to 'turn in’ now," 
said the guide, smiling. " I will retire to my 
compartment and wish you ‘good-night’ ’’ 

"It IS 'good-bye' for me,” said Jock, 
holding out his hand to Polly "We shall 
stop at Fourteen Streams when you are 
asleep, and there I have to change into a 
tram for Johannesburg ” 

Polly wished Jock a hearty farewell, and 
off he went to find his uncle. 

The Transvaal. — Soon after seven o'clock 
on the next morning — Wednesday — the 
train lan into Mafeking At breakfast time 
the guide told Polly how Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell had defended Mafeking during a 
seven months’ siege in the Boer War. 

“Mafeking is 6,000 feet up on the high 
veld of the Transvaal, where men mine for 
gold at the Witwatersrand on which stands 
Johannesburg,’’ he continued “Here you 
are hundreds of miles from any seaports, 
and have come 900 miles on your way.” 

Beyond Mafeking, as the tram went farther 
north, the country became more wooded 
There were no forests ; but the bush, the 
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green open glades and hills were a pleasant 
change It was certainly getting warmer, 
or perhaps the scanty dress of the people 
made Polly think so At several small 
stations they were selling fruit and curios 
to passengers, and Polly felt that she was 
really in Africa at last 

Rhodesia. — ^At eight o’clock on the next 
morning the train arrived at Bulawayo m 
Rhodesia, and the party got out. Polly 
spent the morning looking round the town 
She saw numbers of people of the Matabele 
tribe, but not in their ternf3nng war dress. 
The “boy” who trotted in the shafts of the 
jinricksha that she hired wore a poor copy 
of the head-dress in which Lobengula, a 
noted Matabele chief, once went to battle. 
Other men were working as porters, 
waiters, gardeners and roadmakers. She 
saw the statue of Cecil Rhodes, the great 
Englishman who spent his life m working 
for South Afnca, and after whom Rhodesia 
is named. At the town hall she learned that 
on the spot where it is built once stood 
the kraal of Lobengula who sat and judged 
his tribe from there. 

At one o’clock the party was in the train 
again and on the way to the Victoria Falls. 
The travellers now journeyed through forest 
land containing many open spaces. It was 
just as if some gentleman had given them 
permission to pass through his beautiful 
park. Numbers of trees were in bloom and 
the undergrowth was spangled with flowers. 
Graceful palms grew in the open spaces. 
The train crossed a tributary of the river 
Zambezi and then ran on straight ahead 
for mde after mile. When passing through a 
station called Wankie, PoUy saw an engine 
drawmg a line of trucks loaded with coal 
It seemed a strange sight m that part of 
Afnca. The guide told her that Wankie 
was the chief coaling centre in Rhodesia. 

The Victoria Falls. — PoUy was up at sun- 
nse the next day in her eagerness not to 
miss anything. The train was due to arrive 
at the Falls at half past six in the morning, 
n — VOL. 3 


and from the carriage window nearly an 
hour beforehand Polly could see in the 
distance five columns of mist known as 
the "five fingers ’’ The distant mutter of the 
falhng water gradually increased to a roar 
that swelled into thunder The train stopped 
at the Falls, and the party went to an hotel, 
from which they could see a great railway 
bndge spanning the deep gorge of the river 
a little distance from the Falls It is called 
the Cape-to-Cairo bridge and it is the 
highest bndge in the world The dream of 
Cecil Rhodes had been for a railway to be 
made from Cairo in North Afnca to Cape 
Town m South Africa. The middle portion 
of this railway is not yet laid, but trams 
can cross the Victona Falls and journey 
as far north as the river Congo. 

The Falls were discovered by David 
Livingstone. They are made by the river 
Zambezi falling over the steep face of rock 
a mile wide and nearly a quarter of a mile 
high — that is, higher than St. Paul's Cathedral 
which overlooks London. The river falls 
from this height into a narrow channel 
called “The Boihng Pot,” where the mighty 
waters leap and smoke m their frantic efforts 
to escape into the deep, winding gorge 
beyond. Great jets of vapour mount up 
from the Falls and turn to rain on the 
opposite bank, where a rich green forest 
has grown up with fairyhke palms, mosses, 
ferns and orchids in it. Beautiful rainbows 
shme across the Falls. Because of the great 
roar, which seems to come from the clouds 
of vapour hiding the water from view, Africans 
have named the Falls, “The Smoke-that- 
thunders ” 

Polly went with her fnends into the Rain 
Forest to obtain the best view of the Falls, 
and in spite of mackintoshes they were 
soon all wetted to the skin with the warm 
ram which never ceased falling. So they 
had to go straight back and change into 
dry clothes. PoUy stayed four or five days 
at the Falls, and she went for evening tnps 
up the nver Zambezi in a canoe paddled 
by a chocolate-skinned boatman. Above the 
gorge the nver was about a mile wide and 
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dotted with islands The banks were edged 
with bamboos and reeds, and overhung 
with masses of scarlet, purple and white 
flowers of climbing plants She loved to 
see the sun set on the great water, and 
sometimes she caught sight of a crocodile 
lying on the bank of an island. 

On the return journey the party stayed 
a whole day at Bulawayo and went by 
motor to the Matoppo Hills. There, on the 
summit of the highest peak they saw the 
grave of Cecil Rhodes — a marble slab, with 
huge lumps of granite placed round it 

Exactly a fortnight from the day of 
leaving Cape Town, Polly was back again, 
at the hotel, having travelled by train nearly 
3,000 miles. 

TEACHING HINTS 

1 . Map. — Let the children follow on the 
map, Polly's journey from Cape Town to 
the Victoria Falls and make the story real 
by supplying them with as many illustrations 
as possible, (See Class Picture No 92 ) 

3 , South Africa and Australia compared. — 

(a) Build. Compare the position of the 
Union of South Africa with that of Australia 
Note carefully that the Union and Australia 
have each much the same position on the 
globe as regards latitude. Australia extends 
a little farther both north and south, but 
the bulk of the area in each case lies between 
latitudes zo“ and 35° S Compare the two 
regions with regard to extent and relief. 
The Union is small in comparison with 
Australia, being not much more than a 
quarter of the size of the island contment. 
In each region there is a plateau area with 
Its highest parts on the eastern edge , hut, 
with regard to relief, there is little else m 
common In Africa the plateau is high and 
fairly level, but in Austraha it is low and 
contains a considerable area of lowland, a 
part of which is below sea level. The rivers 
of each region are of little use for commercial 
purposes. Both the Union and Austraha 
have a small number of good harbours con- 


sidering the great extent of the coast line 
in each case 

(b) Chmate Each country is under the 
influence of the south-east trades on its 
eastern shores, and has a reliable lainfall 
with a tendency to a summer maximum on 
a narrow coastal strip. This rainfall steadily 
decreases inland, until the north-western 
shores become regions of drought Each 
country receives the westerly winds in winter 
on its south-western extremity, and has, 
when those winds prevail, the Mediterranean 
chmate ol winter rain 

(c) Industries In the Union, as in 
Australia, mineral wealth has played a 
great part in the development of routes and 
the growth of towns, but in each, farming 
has ultimately become the most important 
occupation. 

3 . Veld. — The two chief types are the 
grass veld and the bush veld The former 
IS under the influence of summer rains and 
IS found towards the north-east, while the 
latter, having winter ram, is found towards 
the south-west The veld is rich in lesser 
beasts of prey — jackal, lynx, leopard, and 
wild cat. (Note the need for stockades or 
kraals for keeping out wild beasts ) 

4 . Karroo. — The karroos are fairly dry 
regions hut they have a wonderfully clear, 
bracing atmosphere They are particularly 
healthy regions for people suffering from 
chest troubles 

5 . Sunshine. — It is important to notice 
that regions of deficient ram, and those of 
wmter ram, have a high percentage of 
possible hours of sunshine Lack of rain 
means cloudless skies There is a very 
high percentage of sunshine m the Union 
of South Africa, which compares very favour- 
ably with many other areas of the world. 
The Union is a typically sunny land and the 
South African spends much of his time out 
of doors and is fond of all forms of outdoor 
sport There are none of the dull drab 
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days of northern climes, and the only monot- 
ony can come from contmued fine weather 

6. Coast line. — ^The extraordinary regu- 
larity of the coast line of South Afnca is 
one of its most charactenstic features The 
regulanty of the coast and the proximity 
of the plateau of the intenor result in an 
absence of good natural harbours. Table 
Bay was unsafe until an artificial break- 
water was built Mossel Bay and Port 
Elizabeth are merely open roadsteads East 
London harbour is small, and it can be kept 
open for large vessels only by constant 
dredging, Durban, however, has a good 
harbour. The bar, which was formerly a 
handicap, has been dredged to allow the 
entrance of ships, and the port is used by 
all vessels rounding the Cape of Good Hope 

7. Rain storms. — In the mtenor regions 
of summer ramfall thunderstorms are 
common, and most of the precipitation 
takes place m that way. Short torrential 
showers, accompanied by violent lightnmg 
and thunder, are charactenstic of inland 
regions. Hailstorms are almost confined to 
the areas of summer ramfall, and they are 
extremely rare in the wmter rain areas 
They are particularly common on the high 
veld between October and January The 
torrential character of the ram in the 
interior means that much of it serves little 
useful purpose. It rushes away rapidly in the 
water channels and carries with it large 
quantities of valuable soil Tree plantmg 


and the construction of dams are doing 
much to check this destructive process of 
soil erosion. 

8. Memory work.— (a) Cape Town stands 
near the Cape of Good Hope. Behind Cape 
Town towers Table Mountain (b) South 
Afnca is a land of sunshine and cloudless 
skies. In spnng the countryside is covered 
with wild flowers. Orchards and vineyards 
lie around Cape Town (c) The karroo is a 
high tableland on which sheep are reared. 
{d) Many of the rivers are dry for six months 
of the year Ram falls in violent storms, 
{e) The Victoria Falls are on the Zambezi 
river 

9 , Exercises. — (a) Tell aU you know about 
Table Mountam. (6) Why are houses painted 
white in South Afnca’ (c) Wliy are men 
of many different races found m the streets 
of Cape Town? (d) What did Polly see 
from the top of Table Mountam’ (e) Describe 
a South African tram. (/) What kind of 
country did the tram run through on leaving 
Cape Town’ (g) Tell all you know about 
the karroo {h) Tell all you know of South 
African rivers (i) What is a kopje^ (j) For 
what is Kimberley famous’ (A) What is 
found near Johannesburg? ( 1 ) Describe the 
country between Bulawayo and the Victoria 
Falls {m) What did PoUy do during her 
stay at Victoria’ (n) On what river are the 
Victoria Falls’ (0) Descnbe the parts of 
Polly’s trip that you would most like to 
see yourself. 





A Village School in Basutoland 

(Class Picture No 92 in the portfolio) 


t I AHE above illustration shows the top 
I half of the Class Picture — A Village 
School in Basutoland Points to note 
are the highland nature of the country and 
the local materials used in the building, 
the few boys, suggesting long distances to 
walk along mountain paths , the maize grow- 
ing m the school garden , some boys wearmg 
coloured blankets, the national costume made 
from the wool of local sheep , the interest of 
the boys in the teacher’s drawing of an 
aeroplane which has passed overhead 

INTRODUCTION 

From the days of the first settlers South 
Africa was mainly an agncultural and 
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pastoral country, and, notwithstanding the 
great importance of the mining industry in 
certain parts of the Union to-day, these 
mdustries are stdl of first class importance. 
In the development of any new country’s 
resources pastoral work, if the circum- 
stances permit, forms the pioneer method 
of farming Nature supplies the conditions 
favourable to success, and close settlement 
of the country is not necessary to stimulate 
the industry. With the growth of the popu- 
lation and the development of routes, 
more intensive farming is undertaken, and 
crops suitable to the chmatic and other 
conditions of the country are produced. 
Mineral deposits, as soon as they are located, 
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serve a useful purpose in the development 
of a new country ; and ultimately attention 
is given to the establishment of a manufac- 
turing industry based upon the products 
obtained from the other industries of the 
people For success in the pastoral mdustry 
the country must supply cheap land, good 
grazing all through the year, and a suitable 
water supply. 

Some measure of the importance of the 
pastoral industry in the Union of South 
Africa may he obtamed fiom the followmg 
numbers (given in round figures) • 


Cattle 

Sheep 

Goats (Angora) 
Goats (other) 
Ostriches 


10 , 000,000 

43 , 000,000 

1 , 000,000 

6 , 000,000 

32,000 


The chief products obtained from other 
branches of farming are. 


Maize 

Wheat 

Sugar 

Tobacco 

Millet 


3.837.000. 000 lbs. 

1.200.000. 000 lbs 

495.000. 000 lbs. 

22,000,000 lbs 

178.000. 000 lbs. 


The type of farming earned on is largely 
determined by the distnbution and penod 
of the rainfall It has already been noticed 
that, as the north-west is approached, the 
rainfall steadily decreases until desert con- 
ditions prevail, that the east has a summer 
rainfall decreasing m quantity towards the 
interior, and that the south-west corner has 
a wmter rainfall The two distmct climatic 
conditions which prevail, summer and winter 
rains, result m vital differences in the crops 
that can be gro\vn. 

The most characteristic feature of the 
winter ram area is the production of the vine 
and of fruit. 

Except where the rivers can he used for 
irrigation, the only farmmg practicable on 
the karroo is sheep, goat and ostrich farming 
The karroo is the true home of the ostrich, 
and ostrich farming is most intensive round 


Oudtshoom. The karroo bush is a more 
suitable food than grass, and an abundance 
of bush accounts for the success of the 
industry. 

The most extensive agricultural area in 
the Union is the veld. Maize is the principal 
gram crop and the high veld is the chief 
area for its production. Wheat is not a 
great crop, and sufficient is not produced to 
make South Africa self-supporting. Many 
kinds of millet are grown by the Bantus, 
but European farmers pay little attention 
to such cereals. The hot wet parts of the 
east coast strip produce nearly all the sugar 
of the Union, and tobacco is grown on the 
high veld, in the south-west, and in Natal. 

Wool. — The breedmg of sheep is one of 
the oldest and most important industnes 
in South Africa. As early as 1654 the Dutch 
East , India Company sent to the Cape sheep 
from the vast flocks m Holland, and duruig 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centunes 
merino sheep were also introduced into the 
country. During the early part of the nine- 
teenth century the merino breed of sheep 
was permanently established as the basis 
of the flocks In 1804 there were only half 
a miUion sheep in South Africa, but the 
industry has so prospered that, to-day, the 
Union ranks next to Australia, in the empire, 
for the size of its flocks 

The sheep are found in all the fairly dry 
parts of the country, but the Cape Province 
and the high veld contain the largest 
numbers 

Almost all the Union clip of wool is 
shipped overseas, principally from Durban, 
Port Elizabeth, East London, Mossel Bay 
and Cape Town 

The fat-tailed Cape sheep, the native 
variety, gives the best mutton, and the 
menno breeds give the best wool. 

The South African sheep farmer has to 
overcome many difficulties in his occupation. 
Large areas, per sheep, are required as 
pasture land for the flocks, and the sheep 
farms are therefore very extensive. On the 
karroos the number on a farm sometimes 
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reaches ten thousand sheep Near Cape 
Town the farms are much smaller, but they 
are noted for their production of mutton 
from the Cape sheep In the better parts 
of the karroo, near King William’s Town 
and Somerset East, the best merino wool is 
obtained 

Sheanng begins in October and the wool 
is sent to areas with a good supply of water, 
such as Uitenhage, for washing The Union 
is not well supplied with rivers, and the 
lack of water presents a difficulty to the 
farmer 

The heat and comparative dryness of the 
summers in the sheep rearing areas tends to 
promote disease in the flocks, and this also 
adds to the difficulty of the farmer's work 

Maize. — Maize is South Afnca's chief 
cereal product and it forms the staple article 
of diet for the mass of the native population 
It IS also produced as food for cattle and for 
export. Its production is one of the indus- 
trial mainstays of the country 

There is a well defined maize zone in the 
Union of South Africa It is not a "dry" 
crop, and cannot grow in regions subject to 
drought or very small rainfall — this shuts 
out considerable areas of the west from its 
production. It requires considerable summer 
heat accompanied by fairly good rams at 
regular intervals for the most constant 
growth and best development — this clearly 
shuts out the extreme south and the south- 
west from the cultivation of maize Suita- 
bility of climate and soil limit the maize 
zone to what is called the "Maize Triangle” 
on the high veld, in the southern part of the 
Transvaal and the northern part of the 
Orange Free State. The tnangle has its 
vertices at Ladybrand, Lichtenberg and 
Bethel, and its centre at Hcilbron The 
maize tnangle contains thirty-one out of 
the thirty-five gram elevators assigned to 
the maize district This great maize area is 
said to have special advantages over the 
famous corn belt of the United States The 
growing season is longer by more than a 
month, and the drier atmospheric condi- 
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tions produce a grain with a lower moisture 
content The gram is therefore less liable to 
injury during transit to the markets of the 
world 

Labour is plentiful and cheap in the maize 
area of the Union, and this is a further 
stimulus to production The elevator system 
has aided the farmer, inasmuch as it enables 
him to store his gram and not dispose of 
it at a low price as soon as he has reaped 
it. Durban is the chief port for the export 
of the maize which is sent overseas, sixty- 
three per cent of the total export leaving 
that port. Cape Town deals with about 
half the quantity exported from Durban 

Bantus generally supply the labour on 
the maize farms, and the ox is the draught 
animal employed for farm work The South 
African farm occupies, more or less, an 
isolated position Much work falls to the 
woman of the farm She has to see that 
surplus fruit and vegetables are preserved 
during the summer months to provide for the 
family during the winter The Africans make 
efficient servants. Their needs are few and 
they are a contented and happy people 

Pmit. — The fruit-growing industry dates 
back to the early days of the occupation of 
the Cape, but there was no great advance 
until the end of the nineteenth century 
From the beginning, however, the western 
province of the Cape of Good Hope was 
found to he suitable for the production of 
grapes, peaches, apricots, plums and pears. 
An export of these fruits was early estab- 
lished In the south-western districts the 
essentials to successful fruit growing are 
found The rainfall is regular and abundant, 
the soil IS fertile, and transport facilities are 
good The fruits are produced when no 
other supplies of such frmts, except from 
hothouses, are reaching Britain and other 
parts of Europe Most of the best orchards 
in the south-western distnct are not irrigated, 
the normal rainfall being sufficient The 
Dutch East India Company, in their trade 
with the East Indies via the Cape of Good 
Hope, earned a great deal of brandy obtained 
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Picking 

from France They introduced the vine 
into Africa with the idea of producing the 
brandy themselves The French Huguenots, 
who had settled in the Cape, had come 
mainly from the wme districts of France, 
and they took a great part in the cultivation 
of the vine in Africa in the early days The 
vineyard area is mainly in the hinterland 
of Cape Town, and about a hundred million 
vines are now established in the vmeyards. 
The vnies are groun to provide fresh fruit, 
wine, brandy and raisins Large quantities 
of table grapes are exported, but the Cape 


[Reproduced by coHnesy of bouth African Railways 

Pears 

wmes do not figure very prominently in the 
list of exports 

The south-western comer, near Cape 
Town, IS famed for its peaches, plums and 
pears, especially pears Stellenbosch, Paarl 
and Groot Drakenstein, m the orchard area 
near the Cape, besides bemg emmently 
suited for fruit growing are attractive residen- 
tiaUy They are well placed for the shipment 
of their produce from Cape Town. Some of 
the largest orchards are found on the high 
veld of the Transvaal, Orange Free State 
and Natal In this orchard area the rainfall 



IS mainly in summer, the summers are fairly 
hot, and these conditions are favourable for 
fruit culture. 

The coastal belt from the Cape Town 
area to the north of Natal is, m most places, 
smtable for orange growing; but, to obtam 
the best results in the south and south- 
western regions, imgation is necessary 
The crop is harvested in the period from 
June to November and reaches the European 
markets dunng the summer, when the 
world’s supply of oranges is at its lowest 
The fruit is transported m cold storage and 
arrives at the end of its journey m beautiful 
condition 

Although the orange is the chief of the 


citrus fruits of South Africa there is a small 
production of lemons and naartjes The 
naartje is like a tangerine and is a favourite 
for dessert. 

In the hotter east coast region bananas, 
mangoes, melons and pineapples are produced 
on a small scale. 

The South African grapefruit is becommg 
very popular in Europe, and large quantities 
are now exported from the Transvaal. 

Dried fruits are produced in many parts 
of the Union, but those exported come 
mainly from the neighbourhood of Cape 
Town There is also a considerable pro- 
duction of jams, jellies, fruit juices and 
pulp 
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Feathers- — Ostnch farming is no longer Hiawatha told his people that the niaize 


an important industry in the Union of South 
Afiica The demand for good featliers has 
almost ceased owing to a change of fashion 
in women's dress 

Farmers, however, still maintain fair-sized 
flocks, although they have been much 
reduced from former dimensions, in the hope 
that, by some caprice of fashion, a great 
demand for feathers will once more come 
about Certain dislncts only, on account 
of peculiarities of soil and climate, are found 
to be favourable to the production of plumes 
of the highest value. Oudtshoorn, Uitenhage 
and Albany are the centres of the best 
distiicts. In the ostrich area lucerne (alfalfa), 
necessary as a food to produce the best 
feathers, grows abundantly under irngation, 
and ostrich farming can be carried on only 
where lucerne will grow freely. It should be 
noticed that ostnches flourish best in dry 
regions, and that the Cape area produces 
most of the ostiich feathers of commerce. 
The necessity for irrigation to provide food 
for the birds has led to the growing of 
tobacco and the rearing of poultry m con- 
]unction with ostnch farming 

CHILDREN’S STORY 

Do you remember the story of the young 
man who wrestled with Hiawatha^ He was — 

" Dressed in garments green and yellow . . 
Plumes of green bent o’er his forehead. 
And his hair was soft and golden ” 

Hiawatha killed him, buried him lightly and 
kept the soil above bis grave soft and free 
from weeds, until at length — 

" A small green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upward. 
Then another and another, 

And before the summer ended 
Stood the maize in all its beauty 
With its shining robes about it 
And Its long, soft, yellow tresses." 


was a gift of the Great Spint. He taught 
them to grow fields of it. They feasted on 
the soft, juicy cobs m summer, and when 
in autumn the maize ears were npe and hard, 
the people stripped them from the withered 
husks and stored them for wmter food 

Red Indians are not the only people who 
grow maize, however Notice m the picture 
the crop grown m the school garden by the 
Bantu hoys l The Bantus in the south-east of 
Africa live chiefly on mealies. The women 
cultivate the fields around the native 
villages, and very graceful the growing maize 
looks, standing up tall and straight with its 
pretty, feathered crown and yellow tassels 
hanging from folded green sheaths. Some- 
times, for a special treat, the young green 
cobs are boiled and eaten all milky and 
delicious. The older cobs that are ripe and 
golden are ground into flour, or, if they are 
not too dried by the sun, they are baked 
in the ashes of a glowing fire Native 
children are fond of maize pudding. We put 
currants into our suet puddings, but an 
African mother makes a pudding of green 
vegetables all mashed up, she sprinkles 
grain through it, and the result is an African 
child’s plum pudding! 

Great plantations of maize are cultivated 
m the east of South Africa (the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State), where ram falls 
plentifully during the growing season and 
there is a hot sun to ripen the gram after- 
wards Indeed, so suitable is the weather 
that the maize grown in South Africa is the 
finest in the woild Africans tend the meahe 
fields for small wages When the ripe gram 
has been harvested, it is taken away in 
boxcarts drawn by oxen to the nearest 
elevator, and the fanner is paid for it by 
weight From the elevator it is spouted into 
special railway trucks like large bms, and 
IS taken by train to one of the South African 
ports Here it is stored agam mto elevators 
until the time comes for it to be spouted 
into ships’ holds and earned overseas. 
Millions of pounds of maize are sent away 
from South Africa every year. Some is 
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ground into cornflour, some is used in tlie 
manufacture of starch; and a great deal 
goes to the feeding of livestock. The pigs 
that fatten on maize afterwards become 
first-class bacon. 

Ostriches. — South Africa is the home of 
the ostrich, whose beautiful, curling feathers 
are used for adornment by people in many 
lands. At one time all ostriches were wild 
They lived in the bare, Kalahari desert of 
South Africa, and when running with wings 
outstretched they could race any animal 
pursuing them. As ostriches always run 
in great circles, however, hunters could cut 
across their path and shoot them. 

The large, creamy-white eggs were laid 
in a hole scraped out m the sand, and often 
as many as twenty eggs could be found in 
a nest. They were warmed by the sun during 
the day, and at night the father ostrich sat 
on them When the eggs had hatched, 
the parents were very proud of their big 
family, and watched the chicks carefully 
If they went for a walk, father in his beautiful 
black coat with white linmg and white wing 
tips would lead the way, the chicks followed 
him; and mother in her "grey-brown feather 
costume ” walked last and kept an eye upon 
her brood. Thus the ostrich family were on 
guard against attacks from jackals, wild 
cats and hyenas. They ate grass and leaves, 
spiky desert cucumbers, wild melons and 
sometimes small birds and reptiles. 

The native Bushmen of the desert are very 
fond of ostrich eggs, and they take all that 
they find. They make small holes in the 
shells and suck out their contents. Then 
they use the eggshells as water holders The 
women pour water mto them from the 
hollows of their hands. When the shells 
are filled, the holes are stopped with plugs 
made of tightly rolled, greased grass which 
prevents leakage of water, and thus the 
people are provided with drmk for their 
journeys through the hot desert. They 
scratch pictures of birds, houses and the 
moon on the eggshells, and blacken the 
drawings with charcoal so that they stand 


out boldly from the white background. 
Old women break up ostrich eggshells, 
pierce tiny holes through the pieces and 
string them into necklaces and headbands 
which are greatly admired 

In course of time some white farmers 
caught a number of ostnch chicks and kept 
them m runs enclosed by wire fences. The 
chicks fed on the wild bushes of the karroo, 
and when these ran short m the dry weather 
the farmers gave them lucerne and other 
green crops to eat In this way large "camps ” 
of ostriches were reared and South African 
ostnch feathers became famous They were 
bought in thousands for trimming hats, 
fans and wraps, and ostrich farming grew so 
profitable that it was taken up in Australia 
and Amenca as well. Afterwards, ostnch 
feathers went out of fashion. Large hats 
trimmed with plumes gave place to small 
hats trimmed with ribbon and artificial 
flowers Many farmers were ruined Each 
year, however, a great many feathers are 
wanted, and as the fashions are always 
changing, the ostnch farmers in South 
Africa have good years and bad years of 
sale, accordmg to the styles of the times 
Ostnch farming is earned on in many 
districts in South Afnca, and the most 
famous of them all is Oudtshoorn on the 
Little Karroo, 270 miles away from Port 
Ehzabeth. This region is specially suitable 
for ostnch farming. It has a rich soil on 
which splendid fields of lucerne will grow, 
and this, together with native bush, is the 
best food for producing fine feathers Neither 
lucerne nor ostriches will thnve without 
water, and the rainfall is small in Oudts- 
hoorn, but the rivers are fed by sprmgs 
from surroundmg snow-capped mountains, 
and they never dry up. Tlie river water 
is run on to the land through furrows. 
The lucerne pastures are flooded two or 
three times a year, and so are kept from 
going dry during the hot months when water 
is scarce. Besides good food the birds require 
plenty of grit, hme and broken bone in their 
“camps" to help them to digest their food 
and make strong eggshells. 



RACTICE 



[Reprcducei iy courtesy of South African Ratluiays 

Ostriches at Oudtshoorn 


To obtain the feathers, the ostrich fanners 
drive the birds into “races ” or narrow lanes 
between high fences, where their heads are 
covered with caps to keep them quiet An 
angry ostrich is very dangerous, and can 
kill a man with its kick. The large wmg 
and tail feathers of six months' growth are 
then cut two inches away from the sockets, 
causing no more pam than cuttmg our 
hair gives us. The stumps left behind 
wither and are pushed out by new feathers 
in a few months' time. The best plumes are 
the pure white and the black ones. Other 
colours are got by dyeing Birds that are 
three years of age 37ield the finest feathers, and 
after they are seven years old their feathers 
are useless, but they will go on rearing chicks 
for thirty years A fine pair of ostriches 
could once be sold for ;fi,ooo, but such a 
high pnce would not be offered nowadays. 


Wool. — Once upon a time a flock of 
merino sheep grazed on the grassy slopes of 
a high tableland in Spam The weather was 
hot and dry and the grass rather scanty, so 
the little mennos walked and climbed a 
very long way each day in order to find 
enough to eat. They did not mmd that, 
because roaming over the wide open spaces 
made them healthy and strong. 

One day seven little sheep were separated 
from the others and earned away many 
weary miles in a bumpy oxcart, until they 
reached the sea. There they were hoisted 
on a sailing ship, no one heeding their 
piteous bleats, and away they went over 
the water The ship rolled and plunged, and 
the poor little Spanish sheep felt sick and 
lU. At last they reached the shores of a 
foreign land They were hoisted out of the 
ship into another oxcart and off it went 
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once more, ]oltmg and creaking for miles 
and miles 

"We are going back again to the flock,” 
bleated the little sheep to each other; but 
they were mistaken. When finally set free 
they found themselves standmg on a strange, 
light-coloured hi llside with white stones 
scattered over it and clumps of bushes 
making dark patches everywhere. 

"We are lostl We are lostl” bleated the 
little sheep They had eaten no fresh green 
food since they had left Spain, so very soon 
they began nibbling the bushes These 
tasted very good, and soon the little merinos 
were munching happily They found them- 
selves safely fenced m from the cruel, 
prowling jackals who barked and frightened 
them dunng the night, and the bnght 
sunshine m the daytime remmded them of 
their home far away. In a short time they 
had grown used to the new countiy. After 
a year or two had passed the seven httle 
merinos had added to their number several 
lambs. Their coats were silky and fine and 
they had never felt better in them lives. 

Where was this new home of the merino 
sheep? 

It was sunny South Africa, a land now 
famous all over the world for its splendid 
wool. MiUions of mermo sheep live there 
in these days They still love to climb and 
wander for long distances while cropping the 
grass and bushes, so their flesh is too tough 
and sinewy for mutton, but their fleeces 
are magnificent They are found now m 
aU parts of the country, but the largest 
flocks are reared on the Little Karroo, near 
Oudtshoom, and on the high veld of the 
Orange Free State. 

The great drawback to sheep farmmg in 
South Afnca is the lack of water In many 
districts no rain falls from May to October 
(the wmter season), and long before the 
spring grass comes the sheep begin to have 
a very lean time, and need extra food to 
keep them ahve Thus the sheep farmer 
must settle where he can obtain enough 
moisture to grow fields of turnips, mangolds, 
maize or green food like Inceme, which can 


be stored in air-tight pits, or m towers called 
silos, for winter fodder Wherever he can 
get water the sheep farmer makes his home. 
He builds a low homestead with a wide 
veranda round it and plants some trees 
From jackal-proof fencing he makes a pen 
for the sheep and puts up sheds for sheanng 
Then he hires a few native boys to help 
him with the work. The Bantus are good 
shepherds and very fond of animals They 
do all the sheanng by hand, and dip the 
sheep, or dose them if the hot weather 
makes them ill After sheanng, the wool 
often has to be sent a long way to a distnct 
with a good supply of water for washing 
Then it is stacked in bales and taken by 
tram to the coast. Because pasture is 
scanty, farms extend for many miles, ex- 
cepting near Cape Town, where instead of 
mennos. Cape sheep with fat tails are reared 
for their mutton Sheep cannot live in every 
part of South Africa In some distncts of 
the veld the soil is sour and useless either 
for grass or crops. Any sheep eating the 
wild plants that grow m these parts will 
sicken and die of poison 

Fruits. — Boys and girls who hve m Cape 
Town can buy at harvesting time a pound 
of delicious grapes for a penny, and oranges, 
pears, plums, apncots and peaches are not 
much dearer. This is because the winds 
bring rain in wmter to the south-western 
comer of the country, and the summers 
are hot and diy, perfect weather for the 
growth of fraits which have tough skins 
preventing the sun from drying them up. 
The vmeyards are planted in rows and the 
ground is kept carefully hoed and furrowed 
so that no moisture is wasted, for ram in 
South Africa is precious The grapes never 
suffer from lack of sunshme, but the rainfall 
IS not so plentiful in some years as m others. 
The grapes from vines grown on trellis are 
sold m hunches as fresh fruit, and amve 
m Bntain in the early summer, when the 
grapes from France have all been eaten. 
This is because South Afnca lies south of 
the equator and enjoys summer when 
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European countne's have their winter. Most 
of the fruit eaten by Bntish boys and girls 
during the summer months comes from 
South Africa and Australia, Many of the 
grapes grown around Cape Town are pressed 
and made into wine, and large quantities 
also are dned and turned into raisins 
Orchards of oranges, apples, pears, plums 
and apricots are grown all along the south 
coast, and orange groves also flourish in 
the Transvaal, the distnct which sends us 
grapefruit. Orange trees take up a great 
deal of water and nourishment from the 
ground, so they need deep, rich soil. The 
trees have to be carefully tended, sprayed 
and pruned ; they bear fruit when they are 
three years old. Native workmen are often 
employed, but they are not so clever m 
growing orange trees as they are in rearing 
sheep and cattle. The fruit has to be picked, 
handled and packed very carefully, and is 
brought overseas in. freezing rooms. The 
smallest bruise or cut on the nnd will cause 
an orange to decay Then hundreds of others 
will go bad as well, and hard-earned money 
will be lost. 


TEACHINa HINTS 

1 . Fruit. — If specimens of maize, ostnch 
feathers, merino wool, and South African 
oranges and grapefruit can be obtamed 
and shown to the class they will add interest 
and reality to the lessons. Blackboard 
sketches are also valuable 

2 . Cornflour. — Our cornflour used m cook- 
ing IS made from finely ground maize Here 
is the recipe of a cornflour pudding that 
some of the pupils might hke to ask their 
mothers to make, so that they can taste 
maize flour for themselves — 

Ingredients. 

2 ozs cornflour, i oz sugar. 

^ pint milk Strip of lemon or orange 

^ pint water. nnd 


Method, 

Put the milk and water on to boil with 
the nnd Mix the cornflour to a smooth 
paste with a little extra milk Pour the 
boiling hquid over the cornflour. Return 
to the saucepan and boil lo minutes, stirring 
all the time Add the sugar and remove the 
nnd Pour into a wet basin, set aside till 
cold and turn out Serve with jam or stewed 
fruit 

3. Sheep and cattle. — Compare the Union 
with Austraha and New Zealand with regard 
to the number of sheep and cattle 

New 

Union A ustralia Zealand 

Sheep 46,000,000 112,000,000 31,300,000 

These are the three important parts of 
the empire for sheep and wool. 

New 

Union Austraha Zealand 

Cattle 10,500,000 14,000,000 4,400,000 

Taking into account the sizes of the three 
divisions. New Zealand possesses more cattle 
and sheep per square mile than either of the 
other two, but the Union is better off, in 
that respect, than Austraha The number 
of people in each region must, however, be 
considered, and this would bring Australia 
into the second place as a pastoral country, 
the Union becoming third. As a country 
suitable for pastoral work the importance of 
the Union for goats and ostriches is con- 
spicuous. 

4 . Mohair, — ^The hair of the Angora goat, 
of a fine, white, silky nature, is said to he 
produced in perfect quality in no place 
except Angora in Asia Minor The Cape 
region has, however, specialised ui the 
production of mohair m recent years. 

6. Mediterranean clunate. — Compare the 
position of Cape Town with that of Perth 




Apples 

Peaches 

Pineapple 


South African Fruits 
Corn Cob 

(A blackboard sketch of Crapes Is given on p 323 ) 


Pears 

Oranges 

Grapefruit 
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(Australia). The general setting is the same 
m each case. The latitudes are almost the 
same and each is m the south-west comer 
of a land mass. Similar chmatic conditions 
prevail 

Cape Tom —temperature range Sd"— 70 “?- 
rainfall 24- 8 m — 

greater part in winter 
Perth —temperature range 55° — 74“ F. 

rainfall 33 '3 in. — 

greater part m winter. 

In each case the westerly winds bring ram 
in the winter months. Summer dryness 
means abundance of sunshme. 

6. Maize m South Afnca. — On the farms 
the maize crop is used for many purposes 
It supphes food to the farmer’s household, 
to his native labourers, and for his farm 
animals For human consumption it is 
generally used m the form of maize meal. 
The crushed grain is the standard food for 
horses, and maize meal is given to dairy 
cows. The meal or soaked gram is used 
as pig food, and poultry are fed on the 
whole or crushed gram Sheep, as a rule, 
are not fed on maize, but it is sometimes 
given to them in wmter Maize forms an 
important part of the food of both trek 
and slaughter oxen. 

7. Native labour,— Originally a pastoral 
people, the Bantus possess a considerable 
natural aptitude for farm duties. Most of 
the native tribes have been brought up 
among cattle and they have a well-developed 


instinct for noticing incipient diseases in 
stock, and other matters likely to influence 
farm work. The women make good domestic 
servants 

8. Memory work.— (a) Maize is also called 
Indian com or mealies Horses, cows, pigs 
and poultry are fed on maize, and the people 
of Africa grow it for food (6) Ostnehes 
feed on lucerne. The sale of ostrich feathers 
depends on the fashions (c) Merino sheep 
have long, fine, silky fleeces {d) Silos are 
storehouses of food for sheep (e) The distnct 
round Cape Town has hot, dry summers 
and wet winters Fine grapes and other 
fruits are grown there. 

9 . Exercises.— (a) What is the chief food 
of the Bantus of Africa? (6) Wlio cultivate 
the Bantus’ fields? (c) Describe an African 
boy’s plum pudding, (rf) What uses are 
made of maize by white people? (e) Tell all 
you know about ostriches, (/) Why do 
Bushmen prize ostnehes' eggs? (g) What is 
the best food for ostnehes? {h) How are the 
feathers taken from the birds? (t) Why are 
the profits from ostrich farming sometimes 
large and sometimes small? {j) Where are 
the largest ostrich farms in South Afnca? 
(A) Tell how merino sheep came to live in 
South Afnca. (/) Why are they of httle use 
for mutton? (w) How do sheep fanners 
provide against the dry weather? («) What 
fruits grow in South Africa? (0) Why are 
vineyards and orchards found around Cape 
Town? {j>) What is done with the grapes? 
(5) Why are people in England glad to get 
fruit from South Afnca? 



Wart Hog 



F or this lesson refer to Picture No 93 in 
the portfolio — ^Mining in South Africa — 
and informative text m the Reference 
Book The above illustration shows clearly the 
layout of an African town and the grouping 
of the family huts within their enclosures 
Water is provided by the stream issuing 
from the hills, and trees have been planted 
to give shade during the heat of the day 
Near the foreground is the kkoro, the space 
Used for a market, or for a meetmg, as at 
present, the local dignitaries being seated 
under the shady pavihon 

INTRODUCTION 

Gold.— Johannesburg is one of the few 
African towns of which the name and fame 

KK — VOL 3 


are known in most lands. It is situated on 
a plateau, nearly 6,000 feet above sea level, 
at a place where it is crossed by a ridge 
called the Witwatersrand. The discovery 
of gold on this ridge in 1886 laid the founda- 
tions of Johannesburg, which has nsen to 
be the chief city of South Africa, and the 
third largest in the continent. Gold had 
previously been discovered at Lydenburg 
in 1873, and at Barberton in 1884, but the 
importance of the new discovery soon made 
itself apparent. The wealth of the Wit- 
watersrand caused a great influx of people. 
The districts in which the mines were 
situated produced little vegetation, and all 
food and material had to be transported 
from the coastal districts Every road from 
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Native Homes in Southern Rhodesia 


the ports, even from such a distant port as 
Cape Town 950 miles away, became crowded 
with bullock wagons transporting stores For 
a time the farmmg industiy suffered by the 
loss of workers attracted to the mines and to 
the transport service, Railways were built as 
soon as possible to link the mines with the 
ports, and, to-day, all the chief roads, 
railways and aerial routes converge upon the 
gold fields In 1892 the railway to Johannes- 
burg via the Orange Free State was opened. 
In addition to being the centre of the gold 
mining industry Johannesburg is a large 
agricultural market and commercial centre 
The gold ndge dips below the surface 
for several thousand feet, and the vems 
containing the gold vary m thickness from 
a few inches to twenty feet The ridge 
extends for over sixty miles across the 
country, and half of the world's supply of 
gold is obtained from it. 


To recover an ounce of gold, about three and 
a half tons of rock have to be blasted and 
hoisted to the surface to be crushed and 
treated with chemicals There is a profit 
of about 8s gii on each ton of rock treated. 
The Village Deep Mine, which is the deepest 
gold mine in the world, has a depth of over 
7,300 feet, while the City Deep Mine 
penetrates 7,000 feet beneath the surface 
The gold when obtamed is sent to the 
Rand refinery, at Germiston, where it is 
cast into ingots for shipment This gold 
refinery is the largest in the world Hills 
of powdered rock from which gold has been 
extracted are found near Johannesburg for 
a distance of thirty miles These dumps 
are an ugly feature in the landscape, as are 
the chimney stacks and mine buddings of 
galvanised iron. Johannesburg itself, how- 
ever, shows little sign of the mmiiig industry 
Within a radius of half a mile from its centre 
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[Reproduced by courtesy oj ^otiih Africa House 

Johannesburg from the Air — Joubert Street and Eloff Street 


it contains many fine buildings and magni- 
ficent streets; outside that radius are the 
great offices of the mining companies, 
banks, hotels, shops and other business 
premises On the outskirts are the sports 
grounds and racecourses The city is built 
on ridges and valleys, which, with its magni- 
ficent gardens, give it a very picturesque 
appearance 

Diamonds. — In 1870 the South African 
diamond rush gave promise to make Kim- 
berley a great town The valuable finds, 
however, caused only a temporary excite- 
ment, and although the development of the 
mines stimulated railway and road con- 
struction, the country as a whole was little 


disturbed Kimberley now contains some 
19,000 Europeans and a total population 
of over 55,000 All these people are 
grouped together in the vicinity of the 
mines. From four mines, covering an area 
of less than two hundred acres, diamonds 
worth £55,000,000 have been obtained in 
about fifty years In recent years the 
mining has been carried on in underground 
tunnels The gems are found in a blue 
earth which is hoisted to the surface and 
screened, washed, crushed and shaken on 
greased vibrating tables in the process of 
separating the valuable stones 

Diamonds, probably gathered together by 
volcanic action, are found in pipes or funnels 
running into the earth These pipes form 





Native Dance in a Compound 


[Reproduced by courtesy cj C P R 


the diamond mines, and are probably the 
largest holes in the world The open-cast 
method of mining is, however, unprofitable 
at a depth greater than 800 feet, and to-day 
most diamond mming is earned on m a 
manner similar to that of coal mining at a 
depth of 3,500 feet or more. 

A great pipe found in the Transvaal about 
twenty-three miles from Pretoria is known 
as the Premier Mine From it was obtained 
the largest diamond in the world, the CuUinan, 
weighing one and three-quarter pounds. 
Another important mme is at Jagersfontcin, 
m the Orange Free State The chief labourers 
employed in diamond mines are coloured 
people, who live together in neat, well-built 
hutments, good food and baths are provided, 
doctors attend to the sick and the workers 
are able to return home with all their 


earnings at the termination of their engage- 
ments. The diamond mines are popular places 
of labour with the native population 

The Union of South Africa produces 
about 56 per cent of the diamonds of 
the world 

The town of Kimberley is built on bare 
veld and its plan is irregular, owing to its 
having grown out of several mining camps 
Among the principal buildings are the High 
Court of Griqualand, a clock tower, the 
post office and the town hall, all grouped 
about the market square There is a good 
public library and museum Most of the 
white workmen employed m the mines live 
in the "garden suburb” of Kenilworth 

Coal. — South Africa is fortunate in possess- 
ing good supplies of cheap coal, principally 
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in the Transvaal, Natal and the Orange Free 
State. The two great areas for production 
are the Witbank mines of the Transvaal 
and the Newcastle area m the Klip river 
region of Natal Durban has been a bunker- 
ing port for more than fifty years, and, 
since South Africa is such a long distance 
from any of the important coalfields of the 
world, such a coaling port is of great value 
to ships. The coal is even more important 
to the development of the Union, for during 
the years between the World Wars, huge 
power stations for electricity generated by 
coal were erected in suitable places, and to- 
day a vast gnd system carries cheap current 
for the electrification of homes and farms, 
mines and factories, and many miles of railway 

The bitummous coalfields of Natal he 
m the highland area of the northern part 
of the colony at a distance of about 275 
miles from the coast They are at an eleva- 
tion of about 4,000 feet above the sea m a 
healthy and picturesque region The field, 
which stretches from Newcastle to Elands- 
laagte for a distance of sixty miles, is along- 
side the mam railway line which Imks up 
Johannesburg with Durban. The areas 
near the coalfield are good farming lands 
and supply a considerable amount of 
matenal to the mmmg towns. Durmg the 
first years m which the coal was obtained 
the primitive bullock wagon was used to 
transport the mineral from the mines to the 
consumer. Until 1898, the trade m coal was 
confined mainly to Natal’s requirements. 

Bunkering was not commenced at Durban 
until 1890, and then only m a small way. 
To-day, however, Durban is equipped with 
modem machmes of electncally-dnven belt 
and bucket transporter appliances for the 
rapid coaling of steamers. 

Durban, with its seven square miles of 
almost landlocked water, is the premier port 
of South Africa. Huge gram elevators, pre- 
coolmg stores and oil tanks help in the 
control of 50 per cent of the Union’s trade. 
The chief industries of the tovm are con- 
nected with shipping and the transport of 
goods by railway, but there are many local 


industries such as the manufacture of jams 
and preserves, soap, matches, biscuits and 
furniture. The port possesses one of the 

largest graving docks in the world for the 

repair and overhaul of ships. The mam 
business section of the city is laid out in a 
low-lymg sandy tract on the north and north- 
western part of the bay The public buddings 
include a town hall, the municipal offices, 
a public library, an art gallery and a technical 
college Behind the business quarter rises 
a sharp ridge, the Berea, which is the 

favourite residential district Most of the 

houses stand in their own grounds, sur- 
rounded by trees and shrubs, flowers and 
lawns. The town is hemmed m by a zone 
of Indian settlements with squalid huts and 
untidy surroundings. 

In the Transvaal coal was first opened up 
near Boksburg in 1887 The findmg of the 
mineral near the Witwatersrand goldfields 
was of the greatest importance, as the areas 
near the gold mines were practically destitute 
of timber, and there was no railway com- 
munication to the coast or to other coal- 
fields A little later large deposits of good 
coal were found in the Middelburg district, 
from which electricity is now generated for 
use m the mines. 

The Witbank mmes are seventy miles 
from Johannesburg. 

Pretoria. — ^This city is the administrative 
capital of the Transvaal It was founded 
by Marthmms Pretonus, one of the early 
leaders of the "Trek" Boers, and was laid 
out, in a simple fashion, in 1855 R is forty 
miles north of Johannesburg and about a 
thousand miles from Cape Town Within 
twenty-five miles of the town, at Hartebeest- 
poort, IS the largest imgation scheme in 
South Africa A dam creates a lake with 
an area of six and a half square miles The 
famous Premier diamond mme is only 
twenty-three miles away The town is laid 
out in rectangular blocks At the centre 
IS Church Square, on the south side of 
which are the Provmcial Council buildings 
and other public buildings On the north 
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side are the law courts and on the west the 
post office The spacious and dignified 
Union Budding, which is the administration 
centre of the country, overlooks the city, the 
lower slopes of the hill being laid out in 
beautiful terraced gardens The city has 
several parks and sports grounds, including 
the zoological gardens There is an Anglican 
cathedral, several high schools, a normal 
training college and the Transvaal university 
college. Heavy industry is represented by 
one of the most modern iron and steel plants 
m the world. 

Cape Town. — ^At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century Cape Town was a collec- 
tion of small buildings with thatched roofs, 
and was visited by sailing ships which made 
their hazardous voyages to Africa and 
the East. To-day it is a magnificent city, the 
second largest in the Union, and is the 
callmg place for the largest vessels using 
the Cape route. To the south, immediately 
behind the town, rises Table Mountain in 
a precipitous wall two miles long. The 
main street is Adderley Street which runs 
inwards from the shore and is continued 
seaward by a promenade pier. The esplanade 
IS planted with palms and shrubs. The other 
end of the street is continued by Govern- 
ment Avenue which extends for over half 
a mile and is Imed by oak trees. To the 
immediate west of Adderley Street lies 
Greenmarket Square, the former centre of 
the old Dutch town, and near by is Riebeck 
Square, on the site of the old slave market 
There are many open spaces with commons, 
golf links, athletic grounds and botanical 
gardens. Among the notable buddings 
are the Castle, completed m 1680 with 
brick brought from Holland, the Houses 
of Parliament, Government House, the 
South African Library, the South African 
Museum, the University, the Anglican 
Cathedral and the Dutch Reformed Church, — 
the oldest church m South Africa in which 
eight of the old Dutch governors of the Cape 
are buried. Cape Town is the seat of an 
archbishop of the English Church, and of a 


bishop of the Roman Catholic Church 
Outside Cape Town is Groote Schuur, which 
was left by Rhodes as the official residence 
of the premier of the Union, The harbour 
IS extensive and well equipped There are 
electric cranes and transporters, cold stores 
for fruit, a grain elevator and a graving 
dock Cape Tovm is the chief port of exit 
for gold and diamonds, fresh and dned 
fruit, flowers, wine, wool, mohair, skins and 
maize All activities enjoy the boon of 
abundant electricity supplied from Table 
Bay power station, by means of the grid 
system, at a very low cost 

The city of Cape Town is a noted pleasure 
resort for visitors from South Africa and 
from other countries. Business people from 
various parts of the Union take up per- 
manent residence among the beautiful sur- 
roundings of the hill slopes, which are covered 
by plantations of trees, heaths and bulbous 
flowers which are a blaze of colour in the 
spring months. There is probably no more 
beautiful drive in the world than the ninety- 
six mile drive round the penmsula, where 
the picturesque blending of mountain and 
sea, heathlands and woodlands is unsur- 
passed The climate is noted for the amount 
of stmshine, which averages 7 5 hours a day 
throughout the year High temperatures 
occur in the summer, but the heat on the 
western side of the penmsula is tempered 
by cool sea breezes 

The visitor to Cape Town is particularly 
impressed by the mixture of nationalities 
seen in the streets — Malays, Indians and 
Africans, as well as South Africans of Dutch 
and Bntish descent. 

South-West Africa is a Protectorate under 
the government of the Union of South Africa. 
It is a large territory vnth a small population, 
mamly because much of the region is barren 
and waterless. Along the coast is a level 
sandy strip some thirty miles wide, m the 
east is the Kalahari Desert. The chief 
industiy of the Africans is the keepmg of 
cattle, sheep and goats The country is rich 
in diamonds and copper. Diamonds are 
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found along the coastal regions south of 
VValvis Bay, copper is mined in the north 
of the country. Windhoek is the capital, 
Swakopmund, the former German capital, 
IS a little north of Walvis Bay, which has 
a good harbour. A military railway laid 
during the First World War ]oms the Cape 
system at De Aar junction with the railways 
of South-West Africa. 

CHILDREN’S STORY 

Mochudi. — When Gulliver was on his 
travels he stayed for a time in a strange 
land which was full of giants, and everything 
that grew there was enormous too. Tlie 
blades of grass stood higher than his head, 
and the mushrooms were large enough to 
sit under Mochudi, a town where only 
Africans live, looks like a field of such giant 
musluooms when seen from a distance, be- 
cause of the conical shape of its huts This 
interesting native town is in Bechuanaland, a 
part of the British Empire 111 South Africa. It 
IS an important telegraph station of the 
British South Afnca Company, and native 
policemen in smart uniforms see that 
the winding maze of streets is kept clean 
and orderly The tnbe is ruled by a chief 
who makes laws and judges his people. 
The Africans assemble in the square for 
dances, and markets are held there every 
week The people are clever at basket 
making and pottery, and the native carving 
is very good too There are not many native 
towns so large and prosperous as Mochudi 

Diamonds — Some little Dutch children 
who lived in a farmhouse m Hopetown 
near the banks of the Orange river once 
found a small, queer, cloudy stone It was 
different from all the other pebbles round 
about, so they kept it among their play- 
things and called it their “lucky stone" 
They were playing with it one day when a 
visitor at the farm noticed it and offered to 
buy it from the children 

"Oh no' You mustn't think of giving 
them money for it,” said their mother 


" You can have it for nothing. It’s a pretty 
thing, but only a pebble after all You are 
welcome to it ” 

The stone was taken away and evammed 
by many different people What do you 
think it proved to be’ A diamond' Some 
more stones were bought for very little 
money from Africans who had found them 
in the same district, and all were found to 
be diamonds worth thousands of pounds 

In a few years' time large numbers of 
men were leaving England to search for 
diamonds m the Hopetown region They 
made the journey from the coast of South 
Afnca by bullock wagon, as there was no 
railway m those times Their days were 
spent in the open air, and at night they 
slept in rough huts made out of packing 
cases, and some even slept in big barrels 
They employed workmen to dig up gravel 
from dry river beds and the white men then 
washed and sorted it. Some very good 
diggings were found m the yellow, sandy 
soil where the town of Kimberley now stands 
Many people bouglit claims and made their 
fortunes from the diamonds that they 
washed out of the earth. The life was a hard 
one, for it was not easy to get food Milk 
was sometimes five shillings a pint, and 
the price of an egg was three, four or more 
shillings Cauliflowers often fetched ten 
shillings and even twice that amount. 

When all the loose soil had been sorted, 
the diamond seekers came down to a hard 
layer of blue rock. They were very dis- 
appointed and sold their claims in disgust 
Then it was found that the blue earth was 
richer in diamonds than the sandy soil, 
but more difficult to work. It had to be 
blown up in lumps and then spread in the 
open air and left for several months The 
sun gradually crumbled the blue earth, until 
at length the diamonds could be shaken 
out of it All the claims m the district 
were bought by a large company -with plenty 
of money to lay out in machinery, and the 
seam of blue rock w'as carefully worked 
A railway was built; four large diamond 
mines were opened up, and Kimberley 
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quickly grew from a mining camp into a 
handsome city. 

A diamond mine is like an enormous 
tunnel whose narrow end runs deep down 
into the earth The largest diamond mine in 
the world is not at Kimberley but near 
Pretoria in the Transvaal It is called the 
Premier Diamond Mine and its mouth is 
as large as the crater of a volcano. The 
noises made by the thundering explosions 
echo from side to side of the mouth of the 
mine, and are terrifying to hear. In this 
mine was found the Cullman diamond, the 
largest ever known, which weighed nearly 
two pounds. Two beautiful gems cut 
from it are in King George’s crown and 
sceptre 

The Kimberley mines have had their 
famous stones, too. One of the very first, 
called the Star of South Africa, was valued 
at £25,000, while another, the Porter-Rhodes 
stone, was sold for £60.000. At Kimberley 
there is also the "Big Hole," the deepest 
digging made by men You must walk a 
mile to go all round it and it is over a quarter 
of a mile deep. 

Most of the work in the mines is done 
by Africans who live in compounds when they 
are not workmg Through this arrangement 
they are well cared for and properly fed. A 
compound is a stretch of ground shut in 
by high walls. Neat well-kept hutments are 
built along the walls, leavmg a large open 
space in the centre, where at any time of 
the day can be seen scores of workmen, 
" sitting about half-naked, chatting, smoking 
hemp, making bangles, playing or bathing 
m a large tank which serves as a swimming 
bath, or else lying down sleeping in the 
shade." Gangs of men work in the mines 
for a shift, and then come up for a rest 
while other gangs go down When shifts 
are being changed there is a stir in the 
compound. From deep down under the 
earth appear black figures dripping with 
sweat, "their eyes and teeth and the wet 
ridges of their bodies glistening in the dark " 
The blue rock which these men send above 
ground is run off m trolleys to floors where 


it is sifted, washed and crushed by machines 
many times. At length it goes to the machine 
which shakes and washes the diamonds free 
from their earthy home. 

Gold. — The largest town of South Afnca 
is Johannesburg, which stands where a 
ndge of hills called the Witwatersrand 
tuns for sixty miles across the high veld. 
All the railway lines from the coast nin to 
Johannesburg. It is a great city, with wide 
streets lighted by electricity, tramways, 
splendid buildings and beautiful gardens. 
On the outskirts of the town are sports 
grounds and racecourses 

Sixty years ago Johannesburg was a 
collection of wooden huts and tin shanties. 
Why is it now the most important city in 
South Africa? 

Sixty years ago, gold was discovered m 
the Rand, and thousands of diggers flocked 
to the spot. In a short time a large mining 
camp marked the beginnings of Johannes- 
burg. Men lived mainly m corrugated iron 
sheds hastily put up on the bare veld 
They threw their waste water and rubbish 
into the dusty streets, and had not the 
climate been one of the best in the world, 
they must have caught diseases and died. 
Everything that they wanted — building 
materials, tools, food and drink — had to be 
dragged for more than a hundred miles 
over the veld by long trails of bullock 
wagons, for at the time there were neither 
railways nor roads in the Transvaal. Some 
gold was picked up m dry river beds in the 
form of small nuggets, but the gold in the 
Rand is scattered like powder through hard 
rock called quartz, and heavy machinery 
IS needed to get it out. 

Nowadays, as the traveller draws near 
the Rand by tram, he sees from the carriage 
window one long line of tall iron chimneys. 
Above the rumble of the train he hears the 
roar of batteries stamping and crushmg the 
quartz containing the gold dust. (See the 
gold stampers m the Johannesburg arms, 
page 543 ) The powdered rock is mixed 
with water and passed over plates to which 
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the gold dust clings, and from which it is 
aiterwards scraped off and purified. The 
quartz slime is then run into vats where 
every trace of gold is separated from it, 
and the waste “tailmgs" are shot on to 
enormous rubbish heaps. These ugly dumps, 
chimney stacks and long, red-roofed, airy 
bungalows in which the miners live surround 
Johannesburg for a distance of thirty miles. 
After the gold has been removed it is sent 
to a refinery and melted into ingots or bars 
which are carried away by ship to other 
lands. 

Deep shafts have been dug m the gold 
ridge and a string of mmes runs along 
underground for the whole sixty miles. 
Africans, working electric drills and cutters, 
dig out the rock and send it off by electric 
tractors to the surface Above ground white 
men then take it in charge 

The miners return to their homes at the 
end of the term of months for which they 
were engaged, and they take all their 
earnings with them Many of them enjoy 
the life m the compounds Every week they 
hold war dances. They carry sticks instead 
of spears, and they chant a low, moanmg 
song, keeping in time with the beat of the 
drummers. As the battle song grows louder 
the dancers sprmg forward at every few 
beats and swing their sticks in rhythm 
Visitors who are allowed to watch the dances 
find them most interesting. 

Half the gold supply of the whole world 
comes from the Transvaal 

Towns. — ^The western part of South Africa 
is chiefly inhabited by Boers who own large 
sheep farms In the eastern provinces, 
however, hve countless Africans in kraals; 
while here and there can be seen a few 
Enghsh-lookmg villages standing amid gar- 
dens and trees Many houses are roofed 
with corrugated iron, smce there is no 
slate in South Afnca. In early days the 
white settlers were at the mercy of the 
hordes of Africans who stole their cattle 
and murdered many of the settlers. Men 
had to fortify their farms and be ever on 


the alert with their rifles to withstand 
attacks. Some of these small forts have 
now grown into towns. First came the 
general store, then, as more white men 
amved, a few shops and boarding houses 
were built, and later a church Where work 
attracted thousands of people, towns like 
Kimberley and Johannesburg grew up One 
town, where ships called to collect wool and 
ostrich feathers, was Port Elizabeth on 
Algoa Bay. To-day it is a fine city with busy 
factories in which all sorts of things from 
children's slippers to the best motor cars 
are made It has a grand harbour and 
railways to all parts of the Union 

A far busier port, however, is Durban in 
Natal At Newcastle, north of Durban, coal 
is mined. Some of the coal is used by the 
railways, some is wanted to work the 
machinery in the gold and diamond mines; 
the rest is stored m Durban and bought 
by steamships that call to have their bunkers 
filled, so that they can continue on their 
voyages. Durban is an important coaling 
station, for South Afnca is a long distance 
from other coalfields in the world, and ships 
tradmg with the country cannot carry 
enough for the return voyage as well 
Besides callmg for coal, ships carry from 
Durban cargoes of sugar, maize and tea 
from the coastal uplands, Durban is 800 
miles by sea from Cape Town, Its splendid 
harbour is known as Port Natal, and in 
the summer months, from October to March, 
thousands of people bathe in the blue waters 
of the bay. 

Next in importance to Durban is Pretoria, 
where the government officials of the Union 
do their work It stands in a circle of 
sheltermg hiUs more than r,ooo miles away 
from Cape Town The Premier Diamond 
Mine IS only twenty-three miles distant 
The splendid government buildmgs stand 
halfway up a hill overlookmg the town. 

To the north of Pretona lies the great 
Kruger National Park, 8,000 square miles 
m area It stretches eastward to the foot- 
hills of the Drakensberg and northwards 
as far as Rhodesia. This land has been set 




Animals or the Kruger National Park 


2 op panel Impala, Kudu, Eland, Wildfbcest 

Middle panel Natal PyTHON, Giraffe, Elephant, Rhinoceros, Cape Buffalo, Zebra, Lion, 
Hippopotamus , Lioness and Cubs 
Bottom panel Baboons , Pei icans , Secretary Bird 
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aside by the government as a haven for 
the wild animals of the Transvaal, and no 
one IS allowed to shoot or disturb them. It 
IS looked after by a warden who has his 
own police and assistants. Some animals are 
so tame that they will let men go up quite 
close to them There are hippopotami and 
crocodiles in the rivers, rhinoceroses, giraffes, 
buffaloes, wildebeeste, zebra and deer of 
all kinds Warthogs abound in the open 
parts of the country, and there are also 
lions, leopards, wild cats, jackals and 
hyenas. The flesh-eating animals prey on 
the grass-eating animals, just as they do 
m their natural state. The warden kills 
some of them if they become too numerous. 
Fish swim in the rivers and pools, and 
in the cool of the mornings and evenings 
among the shady thickets by the streams, 
hundreds of brightly coloured birds twitter 
and fly The wild ostrich lives in those parts 
that suit its habits Numbers of visitors 
go out by railway to the park from Johannes- 
burg, Pretoria and other towns, and can 
stay there a day and a night The train is 
run into a siding, and parties go with guides 
for bush walks, and to take photographs. 
At night a “camp fire" is lit by the railway 
track, and between songs is heard the 
howling of hyenas and the roaring of lions 

Cape Town. — ^Long before it became part 
of the empire. Cape Town was a calling place 
for ships sailing to India and the East, 
and its harbour is now one of the most 
important in the whole empire. It is also 
one of the grandest, guarded from behind 
by the giant fortress of Table Mountain 
between its two smaller companions, the 
Lion’s Head and the Devil’s Peak The 
laws of the Union of South Africa are made 
in the House of Assembly at Cape Town. 
In one of the suburbs is the house in which 
Cecil Rhodes used to live, and near it are 
some fine zoological gardens Cape Town 
Castle, which was hegim by the Dutch in 
1666, looks over Table Bay. There are over 
336,000 people in Cape Town, of whom 
half are white. 


" ‘ Snatched and bartered oft from hand to 
hand, 

I dream my dream, by rock and heath 
and pine. 

Of Empire to the northward Ay, one 
land 

From Lion’s Head to Line'”' 

— Rudyard Kipling 

TEACHING HINTS 

1 . Diamonds. — It would be interesting to 
conclude the lesson on diamonds with a 
chat in which the pupils might tell of 
different gems that they have actually 
seen — perhaps in jewellers’ shops. Most 
ot them, of course, will not have realised 
how much imitation jewellery is made. 
Pictures and sketches are always useful 
Explam that good diamonds have no 
colour of their own, and are “cut” to show 
their brilliant fires. Diamond cutting is 
very difficult. It is mainly done in Amster- 
dam and London. Diamonds are very hard 
and are often used for cutting glass Very 
tiny ones can be sometimes seen inside 
watches. 

2 . Gold. — The importance of the Rand 
gold in the development of the Transvaal 
and of the railway system on the Union 
should be emphasised. 

3. The Witwatersrand. — ^The gold miners 
of the Rand have obtained gold to the value 
of hundreds of millions of pounds. It is 
estimated that much more remains in the 
ground than has been taken out of it. The 
reef of gold has attracted prospectors and 
capitalists, who have been untiring m the 
investigation of its surface The possi- 
bilities of further areas for gold have been 
only part of their work they have also 
discovered its diamonds and its coal, its 
farms and its orchards The farms and 
orchards, obviously, were not found ready 
made, but the search for minerals has led to 
the development of the farms and orchards. 
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4. The Premier Diamond. Mine.— This is 
about twenty-three miles from Pretona and 
was discovered by Sir Thomas Cullman, in 
1898. He will he recorded in history, not 
only for the discovery of this wonderful 
mine, but because of the great Cullman 
diamond. This was found on June 25th, 
1905, and it weighed 3,023 carats and 
measured 4^ in. by zi in by 2 in. It was 
cut into nme large and about a hundred 
smaller stones. CuUinan diamonds are in 
the crowns and sceptres of King George VI. 
and Queen Elizabeth To-day the mine re- 
sembles the crater of a volcano, and, since it 
began, it has produced diamonds worth tens 
of millions of pounds {Carat=^i part of an 
ounce for gold, and jIj part of an ounce for 
diamonds.) 

5. Coal. — ^Emphasise the value of coal to 
the Union. 

(a) Lack of other fuel in the country. 

(bj Great need for coal for ships roundmg 
the Cape on the way to Australasia or 
Asia 

(c) Shortage of coal in other parts of the 
southern hemisphere. 

(d) Present supphes enable industrial con- 
cerns to have cheap electric power 

6. Memory work. — (a) The Africans living 
at Mochudi sell baskets and pottery in the 
market, (i) There are diamond mmes at 
Kimberley The diamonds are found m 
blue rock which is crushed and sifted by 
machinery (c) Africans work underground in 
the mmes They live in compounds where 


they are well cared for (d) Gold is rained 
near Johannesburg in a ridge of hills called 
the Witwatersrand The grams of gold are 
cradled out of a rock called quartz («) The 
discovery of gold and diamonds led to the 
buildmg of railways and roads in South 
Africa (/) Ships call at Port Ehzabeth for 
wool, ostrich feathers and diamonds (g) 
Durban is a noted coalmg station. (A) Hun- 
dreds of South African wild animals live 
m the Kruger National Park, 

7 . Exercises. — (a) Describe the native 
town of Mochudi (6) What use do the 
people make of the market square? (c) Tell 
how the first diamond was discovered in 
South Africa (if) What is the name of the 
famous diamond town? (e) Why did the 
first diamond seekers have rough times? 
(/) How are the diamonds obtamed now? 
(g) Where is the largest diamond mme m 
the world? (h) Tell all you know about the 
Cullman diamond (i) In what three ways 
are diamonds useful? (;) Pretend that you 
visit a native compound and describe what 
you see. (k) What is the name of the chief 
gold town in South Africa? ( 1 ) Where is the 
gold mined? (m) How is it taken out of the 
quartz? (w) Wliat do travellers see when 
they diaw near Johannesburg m the tram? 
(0) What goods are sent away from Port 
Elizabeth? (p) Which is the chief coalmg 
port of South Africa? (q) What city is the 
capital of the Transva^? (r) Tell all you 
know about the Kruger National Park 
(s) What would you like to see in Cape 
Town? 
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V. BRITISH EAST AFRICA 

PIOTUEE EEFEEEHCE 


T he Class picture for this chapter is a 
Sudan Cotton Field (No. 94 in the 
portfolio) It IS described in the 
Reference Book The illustrations on the 
opposite page show a Native Family in 
Kenya and a Market Scene in Kikuyu The 
low beehive-shaped huts have frameworks 
of rough poles running lengthwise and cross- 
wise, and the spaces between them are filled 
m with red clay. The thatch is of dry grass 
A woman m the doorway is grinding maize 
On the right stands a warrior, with spear 
and buffalo hide shield. The markmgs on 
the shield show to which tnhe he belongs, 
and how he has distinguished himself in 
leopard or in lion kiUmg Notice the ear 
ornaments of the warrior and the armlets 
and necklaces of the women. 

The Kiku3Mis are an important tribe who 
live in the Kikuyu reserve between Nairobi 
and Mount Kenya They hold markets 
once or twice a week in many parts of the 
reserve, and sometimes a thousand Kiku5ms 
will gather together on the market ground. 
On the left of the lower picture is the 
"jewellery department," where necklaces 
and bead rings hang from a bar between 
two posts. In front a girl is holding up her 
leg while a skilled workman coils wire round 
it Another standing farther back is enjoying 
the same treatment. Notice the number of 
women with ringlets of beads for ear orna- 
ments Everyone is very busy, but there is 
no quarrelling or disorder (Let the children 
look again at the Class Pictures of African 
Men and Women, Nos, 88 and 8g in the 
portfolio ) 

INTRODUCTION 

The East African Plateau,— Between 
Abyssinia in the north and the Zambezi 


river in the south stretches the lofty plateau 
of the great African lakes. One of the most 
notable features of this vast plateau is the 
southern portion of the Great Rift Valley. 
This immense valley extends from the 
Jordan in 
Palestine, 
through the 
Dead Sea, Red 
Sea, and Abys- 
sinid as far 
south as the 
Zambezi The 
rift IS a fracture 
which has been 
caused during 
the formation 
of a fold in the 
earth's crust. 

Within the 
valley lie the 
long narrow 
lakes of Rudolf, 

Nyasa, Tan- 
ganyika, Kivu, 

Edward and 
Albert. Along 
the eastern 
margins of the 
lakes are the 
lofty extinct 
volcanoes of 
Mount Elgon, 

Mount Kenya 
and Kiliman- 
jaro. Between 
Lakes Edward and Kivu the western nft 
valley is blocked by active volcanoes, (The 
snow-capped mountain mass of Ruwenzori 
between Lakes Edward and Albert is not 
of volcanic origin ) The Great Rift Valley 



The Great Rift Valley 
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On the east the 
plateau descends by 
steep terraces to 
the coast lands of the 
Indian Ocean The 
coast plain vanes in 
width from a few 
miles near Mombasa, 
to 150 miles in Kenya 
Colony Parts of the 
Eastern Plateau are 
included in the 
British possessions of 
Uganda Protectorate, 
Kenya Colony, Tan- 
ganyika Territory, 
Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia. 

Climate and pro- 
ductions.— As the 
whole of the above 
countnes lies within 
the tropics, the tem- 
perature of the coastal 
plains IS hot at all 
seasons of the year, 
the rainfall is heavy, 
the products are 
rubber, sisal, cotton, 
tobacco, yams, 
bananas, etc Man- 
grove trees and coco- 
nut palms are 
common The most 
important tree is the 
Pencil cedar, the 
sawing of pencil slats 
for export is an im- 
portant industry. 


is an area of blistering heat, steaming forest 
swamps and low river courses, which com- 
bined make an unhealthy climate for Euro- 
peans 

It should be noted that the immense 
Lake Victoria is not a nft vahey lake, but 
is a vast hollow in the general level of the 
tableland 


The temperature 
on the plateau is warm at all seasons; 
the rainfall is plentiful, but is less than 
that of the plains. In the drier eastern 
parts of the plateau are stretches of poor 
grasslands and scrublands, with gum 
acacias and other drought-resisting plants. 
Here the tsetse fly also helps to make the 
territory unsuitable for a large population; 
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the scrublands are the natural home of 
antelopes, lions, rhinoceroses, zebras and 
other wild animals A part of the great 
game reserve in Kenya Colony lies in the 
scrublands between the coastal plains and 
Nairobi On a railway journey from Mom- 
basa to Nairobi it is common to see antelopes 
and other wild animals staring at the train 
The bulk of the people live on the uplands. 
Here the soil is fertile and the pasture lands 
nch The wandering herdsmen rear cattle, 
goats and sheep, their chief food is milk 
and meat, and their dwellings are skm tents. 
In the settled and moister parts of the 
uplands are cultivated maize, wheat, barley, 
coffee, fruit, flax and other crops 

It IS of importance to note that although 
these East African possessions are in the 
neighbourhood of the equator, the upland 
portions are suitable for the cultivation 
of European crops, and where the climate 
IS temperate and bracing, Europeans can 
live in comfort. But, generally, the climate 
of East Africa is not suitable for Euiopeans, 
as malaria is very common. The Africans 
suffer a good deal from sleeping sickness, 

LL — VOL 3 


produced by the bite of the tsetse fly, which 
also prevents the keeping of horses, cattle 
and mules. 

Winter sports such as skating, ski-ing 
and tobogganing are possible on the slopes 
of Mount Kenya during the winter months, 
indeed a booklet is published called "Winter 
Sports on the Equator in Kenya Colony " 

Uganda. — This Protectorate has a diversi- 
fied surface of lofty plateaus, snow-capped 
mountains, vast swamps, dense forests, 
and plains and wide lakes The region about 
Lake Victoria consists of hills and valleys, 
the valleys being generally occupied by 
papyrus swamps or dense forests. Most 
of Uganda is fertile and well-watered, and 
75 per cent of the country is under cultiva- 
tion The total population is about four 
millions, of whom 2,000 are Europeans 

Cotton growing by the Africans, known as 
the Baganda, has brought great prosperity 
to the country, which has more schools, 
better roads and a higher standard of living 
than any other part of East Africa British 
officials live at Entebbe, an attractn-e town 
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on Lake Victoria Kampala is the Baganda 
capital, notable for its two cathedrals and 
the famous Makerere College for African 
students. 

Kenya Colony, through which runs the 
equator, extends from Uganda to the Indian 
Ocean. The coast is well provided with 
natural harbours, Mombasa being the chief. 
The harbour is situated on the eastern side 
of an island of the same name, and through 
it passes the whole of the trade to the Afncan 
countries bordering Lake Victoria and Lake 
Albert It is often called the "Gateway of 
East Africa ” Kilindim harbour on the other 
side of the island is the finest sheltered and 
land-locked harbour on the east coast of 
Africa 

Owing to its high elevation a large part 
of the western country enjoys a temperate 
and bracing climate, and the Colony is more 
suitable for European residence than any 
other part of tropical Afnca 
The elevation of Kenya Colony ranges 
from sea level to snow-clad mountains, 
consequently there are many vaneties of 
climate and vegetation, 

Nairobi is the capital It is built at the 
foot of the Kikuyu hills, 5,452 feet above 
sea level, and commands magnificent views 
of Kilimanjaro and Mt Kenya Nearly aU 
the whites are Bntish, and the town has 
most of the amenities of a European city. 
The two mam thoroughfares are Govern- 
ment Road and Sixth Avenue Indians own 
numbers of shops and offices; there is an 
Anglican cathedral, a natural history museum, 
and an Indian bazaar which covers nine 
acres. Parklands is a residential suburb 
for Europeans. The exports of Uganda and 
Kenya Colony include cotton (mostly from 
Uganda), coffee, fibres, hides and skins, 
gram and oil seeds. Much of the trade is 
in the hands of the Indians The population 
IS about 4,000,000, of which 24,000 are 
European settlers and 60,000 are Arabs and 
Indians The presence of the large number 
of Indians in the Colony is mainly due to 
the following causes: (i) Their ability for 


trade, the nearness of their countiy across 
the Indian Ocean; the suitability of the 
climate (2) Some 25,000 Indians of the 
labouring class were employed in the budding 
of the railway, and the greater number of 
them have remained in the Colony 

In the highlands are large estates used foi 
the production of coffee, sisal, maize, wheat 
and barley The banana, maize and sweet 
potatoes arc notable foods in the African 
reserves, The mam railway runs from Mom- 
basa through Nairobi to Kisumu on Lake 
Victoria. One of the branch lines runs to the 
Magadi soda “ lake,” which contains enormous 
solid deposits of caibonate of soda There is a 
regular steamship service between Kisumu 
and Entebbe. Many good motor roads have 
been made, and others are in course of 
construction, for "Trade follows the Road" 
in Africa. There are several great game 
reserves in the scrublands of Kenya Colony. 
Kikuyu is a famous missionary centre. 

The Masai is one of the best-known 
native tnbes of the East Afncan Plateau. 
They were once a savage warlike people who 
subdued all tribes with whom they came 
in contact. The wamors wear skm shoulder- 
flaps and ostrich feather aureoles; their 
weapons are huge thrusting spears, knob- 
kemes and oval shields. The Masai were 
practically mined by a cattle disease called 
nnderpest, which in 1890 wiped out their 
herds of cattle, and the people died of 
starvation in great numbers. The Masai 
now live quietly in the reserve set apart 
for them. 

Tanganyika Territory lies mainly between 
the great nft valley lake of the same name 
on the west. Lake Victoria and the Indian 
Ocean. Near the edge of the plateau is 
Kilimanjaro, which is the highest peak m 
Africa The mountain region embraces 
every degree of climate from tropical to 
polar; the middle zone is unsuitable for 
European settlement. The coast is difficult 
of approach, owing to the numerous coral 
reefs and changing sandbars at the river 
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mouths. Dar-es-Salaam is the chief port, area of bush country has been developed 
with a small but perfectly sheltered harbour, under a government scheme for the cultiva- 
It is the terminus of the Central Railway tion and transport of ground-nuts by modern 
which runs from the coast to Kigoma on methods. The nuts yield an oil valuable for 
Lake Tanganyika Uji]!, four miles from cooking, making fats, and conserving sar- 
Kigoma, IS an important lake port and dines . the residue is compressed into feeding- 
military station, and one of the best towns cake for cattle Sesame is an annual plant 
in the African interior The historic meeting grown for food All the large coast towns 
between Stanley and Livingstone took place have mills, worked usually by hydraulic 
here in 1871. power, for expressing the oil from the seeds 

The rainfall is generally less than that of In Europe sesame oil is used as a substitute 
most tropical countnes; roughly there are for olive oil 

SIX climatic levels, consequently there is A great deal of the small trade along the 
great variety m the productions. Sisal hemp coast is in the hands of Arabs and Indians, 
cultivation is the most important industry The chief exports are sisal, cotton, hides, 
in Tanganyika The hard fibre of this plant, skins, copra, coffee, wax, ground-nuts The 
the agavB, is made into binder twine, ropes, chief imports are cotton piece-goods and 
mats, sailcloth, etc In recent years a large foodstuffs. 
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It IS worthy of note that tlie great lakes 
form a sort of second coastline By them 
is carried on a considerable traffic to and 
from the neighbouring Protectorates and 
other countries The native craft are usually 
clumsy, round-bottomed dugouts, which are 
very apt to roll over if at all heavily 
laden 

Zanzibar is a particularly fertile coral- 
formed island off the coast of Tanganyika. 
With the smaller island of Pemba it forms 
the Zanzibar Protectorate Zanzibar is the 
most important trading centre in East 
Africa, though it is declining in importance 
and population in consequence of the 
development of the harbours of Mombasa 
and Dar-es-Salaam on the mainland Zan- 
zibar first gamed its commercial importance 
as a centre of the slave trade, but it now 
trades chiefly in cloves, besides gathering up 
and re-exporting the coast trade of copra, 
ivory, nee, etc Zanzibar really acts as a 
great storehouse of East African trade 
The islands of Zanzibar and Pemba yield 
seven-eighths of the world's clove produce 

The Nyasaland Protectorate consists of a 
strip of territory to the west and south of 
Lake Nyasa, about 520 miles in length and 
50 to 100 miles m breadth. By far the most 
important part of the Protectorate is the 
Shird Highlands. These consist of an irregu- 
lar chain of mountainous country running 
from north to south for about 90 miles. The 
soil is fertile and well watered, the rivers 
are mostly torrents, but the torrent valleys 
contain magnificent timber The great 
drawback to the trade of Nyasaland is that 
it has no coastline The chief settlement is 
at Blantyre, which is joined by rail through 
Chindio to Beira, the chief port of Mozam- 
bique Goods can also be sent by river 
steamer to Chinde at the navigable mouth 
of the Zambezi The means of transport 
other than by rail are varied. Lake Nyasa 
is an excellent waterway, merchandise is 
carried sometimes by ox wagons, sometimes 
by native porters Oxen and donkeys can 
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be employed only in regions free from the 
tsetse fly. Travellers may still use the 
Machila, a hammock slung on a pole and 
home by a team of two to eight (aiiier'. 
(Sec bhu kboard sketch page 527 ) Despite 
the luxuriant growth and the tropical rains 
many miles of motor roads are maintained, 
there arc also aerodromes or prepaied 
landing-grounds at important centres The 
jinncipal expoits of Nyasaland are cotton, 
tobacco and tea The Protectorate has the 
reputation of producing the highest grade 
upland cotton in the world Owing to the 
difiicultics of transport none but the most 
highly piiced and least pciishable products 
can be marketed at a profit. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan has been under 
the joint control of Britain and Eg>"pt since 
1899 It IS a vast land of over one million 
square miles in extent, but for the most 
part it consists of inhospitable desert, 
scantily peopled by wandering tribes The 
settled population is mostly found along the 
banks of the White Nile and its tributaries, 
the Blue Nile and the Atbara Extensive irri- 
gation works based upon the Sennar Dam on 
the Blue Nile have enabled 800,000 acres 
to be cultivated, including one of the largest 
cotton-growing schemes in the world The 
tropical zone consists mostly of savanna and 
open forest traversed by motor roads, with 
regular services during the dry season. The 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is the chief source of 
the w'orld’s supply of gum arabic and ivory. 
The gum arable is got from the forests of 
acacias winch extend along the south of the 
Sahara desert These acacias arc cvell fitted to 
live in this dry and and region. Their roots go 
dowm twenty feet or more so as to reach the 
deep-seated water supplies The gum is pro- 
duced by the tree to protect itself from boring 
insects and from animals feeding on it, any 
crack or break in a tree is promptly gummed 
up, and there is no loss of precious water 
thereby The Sudanese rear large numbers of 
cattle on the grassy lands in the neighhour- 
hood of the rivers , the principal gram is durra, 
a kind of millet used for making bread. 
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Khartum is the capital and chief trading 
centre in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. It is 
situated on the tongue of land near the 
junction of the Blue and White branches of 
the Nile Here General Gordon met his 
death, and the city now contains the Gordon 
Memorial College, in addition to other fine 
public buildings— a cathedral. European 
shops, football grounds, cinemas and a zoo 
Omdurman, on the opposite bank of the 
White Nile, is a famous, crowded old-world 
town. Here may be seen a continual stream 
of swarthy caravaneers and countless crafts- 
men working in leather, ivory and silver 
with primitive tools. At Omdurman Lord 
Kitchener in 1898 won the great battle 
which wrested the Sudan from the hands of 
the Dervishes. 

CHILDRElf’S STORY 

Nahve peoples of British East Africa.— A 
man who knew very little about the animals 
of other lands once went with his wife to 
the Zoological Gardens in London, where 
he saw a giraffe for the first time Its long 
neck reached up over the top of the cage 
and almost to the ceiling of the house, and 
from that lofty height it looked down at the 
small human beings walking on the floor. 
The man gazed up open-mouthed at the 
great animal, and when at length he had got 
the better pf his amazement he said, slowly, 
"Wife, I don’t believe there ts such a 
creature!" 

The land of giraffes, elephants, zebras, 
buffaloes and lions is East Africa. If you 
look at the map of Afnca and run your 
finger along the equator line eastwards, you 
will discover Uganda and Kenya Colony 
side by side, near the great Lake Victoria. 
South of Kenya look for Tanganyika, 
Nyasaland and Northern Ehodesia; and 
north of Kenya find the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. All these countries m East Afnca 
belong to the empire, and both white and 
black men live in them, as well as the 
"big game" which so astonished the visitor 
to the Zoo. 


Now let us look again at the pictures of 
African people (Class Pictures Nos 88 and 
89). The man who is cuttmg sisal lives m 
Tanganyika. This country is not far from 
the equator and the weather is always very 
hot At one season it is veiy rainy, too, 
great bushes grow thickly and the grass is 
twice as tall as a man The dense growth is 
good for wild animals and beautiful birds, 
but it contains fierce insects called tsetse 
flies These cause cattle to die by their bite 
and the people cannot keep them for milk 
or to help them with their work It is better 
in the higher parts of the country and there 
the Africans grow orchards of coffee trees or 
work in big plantations of sisal You can 
see m the picture the long leaves like swords 
of the sisal plant ; the man takes care to keep 
away from their sharp spikes Later on, we 
shall see what he does with the leaves he is 
cutting White men are helping to make 
Tanganyika stiU more useful for the African 
people. They have brought powerful machines 
to tear up the hushes and clear the land 
Then the people grow fine plantations of pea- 
nuts British people buy the peanuts to 
make mto margarine and soap, and the 
Africans have good wages and there is money 
for motor roads, and for better schools and 
homes for dark-skinned boys and girls 
"Fuzzy Wuzzy" is a friendly name for 
special people living in the east of the Sudan, 
among the hills which border the Red Sea. 
They are not Negroes, for their hair is curly 
and their skin lighter than Negroes’ The 
Fuzzy Wuzzies fought fiercely agamst the 
Bntish m Egypt and the soldiers gave them 
the name because of their fluffy hair It is 
soaked in sheep fat and in it is stuck a long 
hone hairpin for a comb The man in the 
picture has a sword with a cross hilt, hke 
that of a Crusader of long ago, and a round 
shield of thick leather He rides a white 
camel and feeds it most carefully, spreading 
out a cloth so that its food of grain will not 
be wasted The Fuzzies are quite peaceable 
now, some of them herd sheep, camels and 
goats as the Arabs do, while others work at 
Port Sudan or in the cotton fields. They are 
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Fuzzies of the Sudan 


kind and friendly to visitors and like to 
listen to the radio and have their photo- 
graphs taken Sometimes they give a display 
of a fierce sham fight or perform sword dances 
m which men leap up and down and make 
cuts in the air at one another, but they never 
try to inflict a wound 

Kenya lies to the north of Tanganyika and 
IS a land of several different African peoples 
Most of it is very hot but far inland it is 
high and cool enough for white people to 
live there In the picture an African woman 
of the Kikuyu people is picking red coffee 
berries for a white farmer. She calls her 
petrol tin a debH and is paid for every one she 
fills You can see that she is different from 
the Zulu woman Her head is shaved so as 
to leave only a tuft of hair on the crown, 
she is very fond of ornaments, too, and 
wears clusters of rings hung from her ears, a 
necklace and bracelets. When she goes to 
market she does not carry goods on her head, 
but packs them in a carrier which hangs 
from an oxhide strap round her forehead 


and rests on the middle of her back. In this 
way she will carry as much as sixty pounds 
of bananas, sweet potatoes, sugar-cane and 
maize 

The market place is an open patch of green 
close to a village Most of the goods for sale 
aie laid out on the ground and the traders 
are Indians who have come to live in Kenya. 
They buy the goods of the Kikuyu women 
who then go round the market to do their 
shopping They choose strips of cotton 
material for clothes, salt to make their food 
tasty and as mucli firewood as they can 
carry. Wood is very precious, for the viOage 
people have cut down the forest trees to make 
room for gardens. There are sure to be some 
goats and a few lean sheep for sale also, 
while in a special corner bead rings, bracelets 
and necklaces will be seen danglmg from a 
string between two posts. The women 
always pay this stall a visit and some stop 
to be fitted with leg bracelets of shining 
copper wire. At all times the dark-brown 
people laugh and chatter as they step among 
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Kikuyu Women Preparing Food 


the heaps of goods around them, every one 
as busy and as good tempered as can be. 

The Kzkuyu woman in the picture lives 
with her husband on the farm of a British 
settler A railway passes the farm and she 
often sees a train puffing up the long slope 
to the town of Nairobi where many white 
people live It comes from the sea coast far 
away and climbs through desert and forests 


and then on to huge Lake 

Victoria 

Uganda is on the other 
side of Lake Victoria, which 
with its tropical islandb, 
its steamships and fishing 
boats seems almost like a 
sea The people are known 
as the Baganda and many 
of them grow fine fields of 
cotton Tins brings much 
money to Uganda and the 
country is the best m East 
Africa for its roads and 
schools and modem ways 
Notice how success has 
helped the farmer’s wife in 
the picture She has learned 
to bring up her little sons 
111 a clean, healthy way, 
and her manner of dressing 
IS like that of white people 
Her home, too, is not a 
dark round hut, but is a 
neat bungalow Not all the 
people are as modern as 
she IS, for most own only 
small plots of ground. They 
grow bananas, beans, coffee 
and sugar in the red soil 
and keep cattle with long 
horns and round humps 
Sometimes they use the 
huge banana leaves to keep 
off the ram or to wrap up 
their babies A noted thing 
about Uganda is the use of 
drums of all shapes and 
sizes They make the music 
at weddings and dances, 
take the place of church bells, and are used 
for sending messages and calls of alarm from 
one hill top to another Sometimes they 
warn the people against wild beasts, for 
Uganda is a famous country for lions, 
leopards, elephants, crocodiles and other 
animals. 

Rhodesia is the most southern country of 
East Africa. Maize is the chief food of the 
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family of the woman m the pictuie and she 
IS preparing floui to make into cakes of 
poriidgc First she put some grain m the 
wooden vessel by her side, then crushed it 
with the stamper. Now she is sifting the 
meal before washing it, then drying and then 
stamping it again By working together and 
chatting happily African women make light 
of this long daily task. 

A native family of Kenya. — Karodi is 
fourteen years old From his father’s hut 
he can see, far away in the distance, the 
snow-capped peak of Mount Kenya. He 
lives with his little sister and brother m a 
part of Kenya called the Kikuyu leserve, 
and his father has a small herd of cattle 
and goats. Karodi wears an apron of skin 
which his mother has softened by rubbing 
with a mixture of oil and clay. 

His mother wears two pieces of skin, one 
wrapped over her shoulders and the other 
as a skirt The edges of her skins are prettily 
decorated with beads and shells She has 
coils of wire round her knees and ankles, 
and a wire collar standing out like a frill 
round her neck. Her pink bead earrings 
are so large that she supports them by a 
band across the top of her head, and she 
also wears two long necklaces of beads Her 
head is shaved all over excepting for a patch 
of hair on the top, which is carefully twisted 
into a pattern and stuck down with oil and 
clay Her hair has ]ust been freshly dressed, 
and will not need doing again for three 
months. 

Karodi is very fond of his mother, who 
IS a bright and cheerful little woman His 
father is a great hunter, as the stnpes on 
his shield show, and Karodi longs for the 
day when he will have a sword and shield 
too, and a feather head-dress, or perhaps 
even a lion’s mane, which only the bravest 
wamors of the tribe may wear 

When the tribe moved to its present 
district in Kikuyu, Karodi and another 
boy had to drive the cattle and goats while 
his mother earned all the furniture of the 
hut on her back, keeping the heavy load in 
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place by a strap passed round her forehead 
Karodi afterwards helped his father to bind 
the poles of the new hut strongly with tough 
fibres of plants, and fetched some of the 
grass with which his mother thatched it 

Eveiy morning Karodi has to drive the 
herds out to pasture and watch during the 
day that they do not stray into gardens or 
into marshes where they might sink in 
deep mud Now that he is fourteen, he has 
to go without his dinner, to harden him for 
manhood Often he and the other boys 
light a little fire. Then they cook some 
sweet potatoes or bananas m the ashes, and 
sit round talking of what they will do when 
they are men. 

While Karodi minds the herd his mother 
and the other wives tend their shambas 
or gardens They have cleared away the 
wild bushes and weeds with their hoes, and 
are growing some fine crops of vegetables 
On the edge of their clearing is a clump 
of banana trees waving long, wide green 
leaves. One part of the garden is covered 
with flowers, having ivy-shaped leaves and 
pretty pink blossoms like wild convolvulus 
This IS a crop of sweet potatoes. The roots 
of the plants are cooked, and Karodi likes 
to eat them hot and mashed with melted 
ghee — an oily sort of butter. He has to 
collect armfuls of the trailing leaves every 
evenmg, and give them to the cattle and 
goats for food. 

There are patches of mealies, and millet, 
and many kinds of beans — tiny green ones, 
black, white, brown and pink speckled ones. 
Karodi’s mother has also planted some 
ground nuts, known to many white children 
as "peanuts” or "monkey nuts” They 
are called ground nuts because after the 
flowers have bloomed, their stalks bend 
downwards into the earth and the nuts 
grow underground like potatoes They are 
very different from coconuts, which grow 
on the lofty coconut palms In Africa 
people dig for nuts and climb for them 
as well 

In other parts of the garden are the tall, 
scented flowers of the tobacco plant, and 
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enormous pumpkins, red and pink and 
yellow, that are either cooked and eaten 
with their leaves or hollowed out into 
calabashes for food and drink. When used 
for drinking, the stem forms the mouth of 
the bottle and a piece of mealie cob is pushed 
in for a cork. At the far end the garden 
slopes down to a river, and this spot is full 
of canes tufted at the top The canes turn 
red when they ripen and then Karodi 
carnes some away with him to his herding 
and sucks out the sweet pith, for they are 
sugar-canes. 

Karodi's mother has extra gardening to 
do pst now, for two of the other wives are 
away looking after the dairy of a white 
farmer who has a fine herd and a coffee 
orchard on the other side of Mount Kenya. 
This also means that she has a heavier 
load of vegetables to carry to the market, 
but she does not mind for she always 
enjoys market day Karodi and his father 
went with her the last time, Karodi pulling 


cdong a goat for sale and his father carrying 
three or four chickens by the legs. In 
return for the goat, Karodi’s father bought 
himself a fine pair of brass wire earrings 
which had been made by a man of the 
Masai tnbe. His mother brought home a 
good supply of salt, of which Karodi was 
allowed to have a delicious taste. 

Soon afterwards Karodi’s father has to 
go on a journey and he leaves Karodi m 
charge of the herd Three days later the 
boy misses a goat. It has vanished in the 
night. Two days after that a kid is 
taken 

"The thief is a wild beast,’’ says Karodi 
to his mother. "I must do my father’s 
work and slay it.’’ 

He sits up and watches through the nights, 
and at length the creature comes again. 
Karodi hears the terrified bleating of a goat 
and shps out of the hut carrying his father’s 
spear. He follows the animal’s tracks in the 
fanght moonlight, treading lightly for fear 
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of alarming the beast and being savagely 
attacked by it After a long journey the 
animal settles down in a bushy lair and 
devours its prey greedily. Then when it 
is gorged and sleepy Karodi springs upon 
it and thrusts the spear through the crea- 
ture’s throat, holding it down in spite of its 
fierce struggles. 

Thus the brave boy kills a leopard, and 
when his father returns, he gives his son a 
spear and shield for himself. On the shield 
Karodi paints his first decoration and becomes 
a young warrior of his tribe He never has 
to mind the herd m the da5itime again. 

Sisal. — ^Have you ever noticed the care- 
fully wound balls of twine hanging one above 
the other on a long cord in a stationer’s shop^ 
The story of their manufacture is a very 
strange one. 

In many parts of Kenya, both on the hot, 
damp coastal lowlands and on the high 


tableland farther inland, large fields of 
sisal hemp plants are grown. These plants, 
as you can see from the picture, have long, 
sword-shaped leaves 'Vi^en the plant is 
about eight years old, a pole like an enormous 
asparagus shoot grows out from its centre 
The pole branches into flowers which seed 
and then fall off, leaving behind them 
hundreds of tiny plants called bulbils. The 
parent plant then dies, and the bulbils are 
carefully tended m nurseries until they have 
grown strong and healthy. Then a stretch 
of land is ploughed and the bulbils are 
planted in lines about two yards away from 
each other. They grow for three years and 
are then ready for cuttmg 
African workers armed with large knives 
cut off about seven tj' leaves from the bottom 
of each plant, tie them m bundles and carry 
them to trucks which run on troUey lines 
laid through the plantation. A single man 
will cut two or three thousand leaves in a 
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day After the first cutting, two cuttings 
of twenty leaves on each plant takes place 
every year for eight years, and then the 
plant sends up its pole, it flowers and seeds 
and eventually dies 

The tracks of sisal leaves run downhill 
to a long shed which is the fibre factory 
The leaves are placed on moving tables 
which carry them to a great machine 
Here the skin and fleshy parts are tom 
away from the fibres by steel knives. Water 
flowing through the machine washes the 
fibres white and carries away the waste into 
a drain. The clean, wet fibre is then hung 
out on sisal poles, and when dry it goes 
through a brushing and heating machine, 
being finally pressed by machinery into enor- 
mous bales weighing two cwt. each More 
than three tons of fibre are obtained from an 
acre of sisal during the eight years of its life 

The plant will grow fastest where there is 
most rainfall, although it can also stand long 
spells of dry weather, but it will not thrive 
in water-logged soil. No animals or insects 
will eat it because of the bitter juice in its 
leaves, Africans use sisal poles for the frame- 
work of their huts, and also for firewood. 

When the sisal fibre has been brought 
overseas it is made into rope, twine and 
matting Half the rope in the world is 
manufactured from sisal fibre, and East 
African sisal is the best quality grown. 
(See blackboard sketch page 527.) 

Copia. — If ever you go to Kenya you will 
sail in a big steamer down the Red Sea and 
across the Indian Ocean, with nothmg in 
sight for hours and hours but vast stretches 
of heaving water At length the ship will 
make for harbour, and you wiU never forget 
your first view of Kenya. In place of the 
weary succession of waves you see "tall, 
stately, waving coconut palms,” a new and 
very welcome picture, 

Groves of coconuts were planted on the 
coral coast of Kenya by Arabs hundreds of 
years ago. The Arabs were clever gardeners, 
for they chose spots which suited the trees 
perfectly. There had to be a certain depth 


of soil above the coral; or if it were sandy 
land they saw that supplies of fresh water 
lay within reach of the loots; and they 
never planted trees on heavy or badly drained 
soils. They knew that the coconut palm 
fed through its roots, and so they grew 
plantations on the Kenya coast only where 
conditions were good When the soil was 
poor they enriched it with manure, and 
they planted the trees in straight lines with 
ten yards’ space between them just as white 
planters do to-day 

The Arabs grew coconut plantations for 
their own needs, but the products from those 
grown in Kenya nowadays go to supply the 
needs of people all the world over The 
coconut palm is one of the most useful of all 
trees, both for trade and for the people who 
grow it Its milk provides drink and its 
kernel food. The dried kernel, called cepm, 
is made into marganne and soap The 
thick outer coat of the nut, called coir, is 
used for matting and rope, and the wood of 
the tree for dwellings, boats and furniture. 
Coconut palms begin to bear nuts when 
they are six years old. The nuts are picked 
every two months, about forty being taken 
from one tree every year (The Children’s 
Story of cotton is told in Volume I , page 
472.) 

TEACHXNG HINTS 

1. The tropics. — In dealing with a tropical 
area such as East Africa, it is essential that 
the conditions, as affecting European life, 
should be emphasised Particular atten- 
tion should be given to such points as the 
following — 

{a) The need for head protection from the 
sun. 

(b) The use of light khaki or drill clothing 
for men, and loose-fitting washing 
dresses for women. Men wear shorts 
and high boots. The boots are a 
protection against mosquitoes 

(c) Thin vests are necessary between the 
shirt and the skin 
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(a!) Dunking water and milk should be 
boiled 

(e) Meat should be cooked rather over- 
done than underdone 

(/) Mosquito doors and windows should 
be shut both by night and by day 

(g) Tinned provisions need special atten- 
tion 

(h) Light but strong waterproofs are 
necessary 

(t) N B. Hot weather is continuous 
throughout the year, 

2. Effect of altitude upon temperature. — 
The simple rule that temperature falls 
1“ F. for every 300 feet rise above sea level 
indicates that high tropical regions may 
have the temperature of temperate latitudes. 
Thus, at Nairobi, about 5,500 feet above 
the sea, the mean temperature is only a 
little higher than that of the English summer. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
altitude also affects the density and pressure 
of the air. To those accustomed to living 
under normal atmospheric pressure, the 
reduction of air density is rather a serious 
matter and may be prejudicial to health. 

3. Co-operatioii of whites and native 
peoples. — It is important to note that white 
and native peoples are on friendly terms in 
most parts of the world There is no living 
together in the true sense of the word, but 
there is harmony in the interworking. 
Natives supply the labour for working the 
tropical regions in which white people are 
few in number They are employed in mines, 
jilantations, factories, transpoit and domes- 
tic service, or in the legal, medical, teaching, 
etc , professions according to their qualifica- 
tions, 

4. Copra. — The great demand for oils of 
all kinds has led to a wonderful development 
of coconut plantations in tropical coast- 
lands The uses of coconut products should 
be emphasised; — 


(a) For white people — 

(3) Use of coir, the outer fibre 
(&) Use of copra, the dried kernel 
(e) Value of coconut oil and desiccated 
coconut. 

{i) Importance of the whole fruit 

ip) For native peoples ' — 

(a) Use as a food 

{b) Use of plant for materials for 
dwellings, boats and utensils. 

(c) Use of copra for barter for obtain- 
ing European products. 

(d) Manufacture of arrack, the fer- 
mented juice. 

5. Cotton. — ^Emphasise these points con- 
cerning cotton, the world’s most important 
fibre. — 

(a) Found in practically every home in 
the world 

(b) Cotton material is the chief clothing 
in hot lands where a large pait of 
mankind lives 

(c) Obtained chiefly from the United 
States, India and Egypt 

{d) Cotton plant not only supplies fibre 
but also seed from which oil can be 
extracted. 

6. The motor car m newly developed 
regions. — It is interesting to see how the 
motor car and wireless have altered the 
conditions in large areas where agriculture 
and pastoral work are the chief occupations 
of the people. This has been referred to in 
the talks on Canada, Australia and South 
Afnca. Settlers, normally many miles from 
their nearest neighbours, can quickly cover 
long distances with the aid of the motor car, 
and can be brought into touch with the 
outer world by means of the radio To a 
large extent isolation has been removed It 
IS said that the white population of Kenya 
ovms more motor cars per head than any 
other population in the world. 
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Aeroplanes. — ^The tremendous advances 
in types of aircraft and their uses are making 
incdculable changes to human relationships 
and effort throughout the Empire. To-day 
huge air liners that can undertake single 
flights of 4,000 miles or more bring the most 
remote areas within reach of the benefits of 
scientific progress Deserts, jungles, mountain 
ranges are crossed, supplies, often involving 
machinery of several tons weight, being 
earned to distant peoples Seeds are sown 
by 'plane over wide areas, crops are sprayed 
to eradicate pests, and quick services now 
operate between towns instead of long 
hazardous treks of a few years ago Every 
year Empire territories in Africa are brought 
more closely in touch with one another and 
the homeland, and in this respect it is inter- 
esting to note the pioneer work of Sir Alan 



Cobham In 1926 he planned the route 
between London and Cape Town, his famous 
return journey taking fifteen days, a time 
that contrasts with the present four days’ 
trip. 

8. Memory work.— (a) Elephants, buffa- 
loes, lions, leopards, giraffes and zebras are 
called "big game " They are largely found in 
Kenya m East Africa. (6) Africans of Kenya 
rear cattle and goats, and grow crops of 
sweet potatoes, maize, beans, pumpkins 
and tobacco, (c) The women carry on 
their backs heavy burdens held in place by 
straps passed round their foreheads Many 
work in the dairies and fields of white 
farmers, {d) The sisal leaves are cut from 
the bottom of the plant with knives. The 
fleshy parts of the leaves are stripped from 
the fibres by machinery, (e) Rope, twine 
and matting are made from sisal fibre 
(/) Margarine and soap are made from 
copra. 

9. Exercises. — [a) What animals are known 
as "big game"? (6) Where are the homes of 
these creatures? (e) Describe the dress, 
ornaments and hairdressmg of a Kikuyu 
woman, {d) What work is done by a Kikuyu 
boy? {e) Tell of all the vegetables grown 
by Karodi’s mother m her garden {f) What 
do you know about ground nuts? (g) How 
do the women carry their goods to 
market? (h) Describe how Karodi won his 
spear and shield (t) What are bulbils? 
(y) From what part of the sisal plant are the 
fibres obtained? {k) What takes place in a 
sisal fibre factory? (?) What are the uses of 
sisal? (w) Where do coconut palms grow 
m Kenya? (n) On what kmd of soil do they 
thrive? (o) Mdiat is copral (p) What part 
of the coconut is the coir} (q) Why is the 
coconut palm one of the most useful trees 
in the world? 


Emery Walker Lid. le, 
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VI, BRITISH WEST AFRICA 


PICrtTRE REFERENCE 


Class Pictuie (No, 96 in the port- 

I folio) shows a scene in the Mud-made 
City of Kano, the most important 
one in Central Africa It is illustrated on 
page 542 and described m the Reference 
Book The illustrations on the opposite page 
show pictures of Africans Making Pottery, 
and of Freetown. The people making 
potteiy are women and girls They live 
]ust north of the equator in western Africa 
The palms and great ferns that can be seen 
at the back of the picture show that it 
IS a hot, wet forest country The soil is 
a soft, red clay, easily moulded into different 
shapes by the clever fingers of the potters. 
They make only household earthenware, 
such as water pitchers, round dishes and 
bowls, and when the rough vessels have been 
smoothed with wooden tools they are baked 
in the sun or in clay ovens. A woman in the 
background is kneading clay on a stone. All 
are wearing strips of cotton material for 
clothes, and turbans or scarves on their heads 
as a protection from the hot sun. The native 
house on the left is made of clay On the 
ground are two baskets of woven grass. 

Freetown, the capital of Sierra Leone in 
British West Africa, is an important port 
and coaling station. Sierra Leone was once 
called "The White Man’s Grave" because 
of its hot, wet, unhealthy climate, but now 
the fever swamps have been dramed 
Freetown has grown up at the foot of a 
circle of hills The illustration is of the older 
shopping centre, showing the open stalls of 
wood and coriugated iron, and peoples of 
many laces, the women with purchases 
balanced on their heads. Hundreds of slaves 
who had been set free came back from 
America and settled in and around Freetown. 


INTRODUCTION 

The Sudan is the general name for the 
zone of land stretching across Africa between 
the Sahara Desert on the north, and the 
equatorial forests of the Gumea coast and 
the Congo basin on the south. It extends 
from Cape Verde on the west, to the plateau 
of Abyssinia on the east. On account of 
the dark colour of the people this region 
came to be known to the dwellers of North 
Africa as Bilad-esSudan, or the Country 
of the Blacks The term has now been 
shortened to the Sudan There are, however, 
few Negro tribes that are really black, the 
greater number bemg various shades of 
brown. 

The greater part of the Sudan belongs 
to the low plateau of North Africa, with 
considerable plains in the lower basins of 
the Senegal and Gambia rivers, which flow 
westwards to the Atlantic Ocean. The eastern 
part of this great zone, the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, belongs naturally to the Nile valley 

Climate and productions. — ^The climate and 
vegetation of Western Sudan and the 
countries on the Guinea coast vary according 
to the distance from the Sahara. The 
farther the distance from the desert the 
heavier is the rainfall, and the more fertile 
is the soil Much of the coastal region has 
a rainfall of over eighty mchea annually, 
farther mland it varies from forty to eighty 
inches, the greater part of Western Sudan 
has an annual rainfall of ten inches to forty 
inches, [The average annual rainfall of 
London (England) is 24 inches ] The tempera- 
ture throughout this region is uniformly 
high. The cool season is very warm, and the 
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summer or hot season is exceedingly hot. 
As the northern borders of the Sudan 
approach the Sahara Desert, sand dunes 
occur, farther south are grassy stretches 
with rocky ridges sprinkled with such 
drought-resistmg plants as acacias, tama- 
rinds, aloes and vaneties of cactus, while 
in the watercourses and moister hollows 
are woods and cultivated areas South of 
this savanna country is a great forest zone 
This dark, rank forest belt, from which 
palm oil, kola nuts and fine timber are 
obtained, extends inland for some 250 miles 
On the coast the land is low, the heat great, 
and the rauifaU. plentiful. Eastwards from 
Cape Palmas the Guinea current of the 
ocean piles up the sand, forming bars to the 
coast streams, which become choked with 
growths of mangroves, papyrus and reeds 
The three most useful harbours are at Free- 
town, Takoradi and Lagos. 

Different parts of the coast have been 
named by European traders according to the 
products for which the districts were formerly 
noted There are the Gram Coast (from gi'ams 
of pepper), west of Cape Palmas; the Ivory 
Coast, the Gold Coast; and the Slave Coast 

The Niger. — ^East of the Slave Coast, the 
delta of the Niger extends for over 200 miles 
along the coast The delta begins at Abo, 
100 miles from the sea, and from this pomt 
the river spreads out like the fingers of a 
hand The streams formmg the "fingers” 
are not only joined one with another, but 
with the independent rivers that empty 
into the ocean on either side of the delta. 
Canoes and small boats can navigate the 
entire region On either side of the streams 
are swamps, and along the banks grow rows 
of mangrove trees which shut out the view 
with their heavy, dark green foliage Monkeys 
and parrots chatter in the trees, the streams 
and banks are haunted by crocodiles, hippo- 
potami and rhinoceroses Throughout this 
low-Iying country, the only roads in the 
jungle are paths made by animals or the 
native Negro tribes. These are very lowly 
people, whose chief food is yams and 


bananas Once the delta is left the scenery 
is more pleasing There are trees of enormous 
size, graceful feathery palms, villages peeping 
from the shadow of the forest, and well- 
cultivated clearings The middle zone of the 
Niger, part of which is flooded each year, 
IS noted for its splendid crops of yams, the 
staple food of the region Farther inland 
along the river, the country rises into a 
senes of mountains, with deep valleys and 
rugged peaks covered with stunted trees, 
The chief river of the Gumea coast, with 
the exception of the Niger, is the Volta 

Industries. — The principal mdustry of the 
people IS agnculture. Durra, or sorghum, 
a small gram of the millet kind, is the chief 
African corn A good deal of cotton is 
grown, and also mdigo for dyeing the cotton 
cloth which m certam parts is woven on 
hand-looms, wheat, maize, beans and kola 
nuts are also important crops. In the wetter 
south, the forests produce ground nuts, 
palm oil, shea nuts and rubber Cattle are 
reared in many parts but chiefly on the 
drier plateaus of the north and east. 

The hot, moist, equable climate of the 
Upper Gumea coast is very unhealthy on 
account of the dangers of malarial and 
yellow fever, in the absence of a pure 
water supply and modern methods of 
sanitation. In some parts much has been 
done within recent years to control the 
diseases and modernise the towns The 
coastal district of Sierra Leone is no longei 
known as “The White Man’s Grave ” The 
characteristic tree is the oil palm, the fruit 
of which supplies palm oil, an important 
article of export 

People. — ^The Sudan is the special home of 
the t5ipical Negroes, with their well-known 
physical advantages for living under tropical 
conditions On the plateaus of the interior 
live the more hardy races, who are a mixture 
of the true Negroes and the Hamites of North 
Africa Their occupations are chiefly con- 
cerned with trade, agnculture, and cattle 
raising. The two most important of these 
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mixed races are the Fulam and the Hausas makes fine “morocco” leather; excels all 
The Fulani are the ruling class They are other Africans in trade, and gives much 
an intelligent race of people, handsome, attention to education The Hausa language 
oval-faced, and of a chestnut-brown colour, is spoken by 15,000,000 people of Moham- 
thcir native courts are presided over by medan faith The fine stalwart men are 
cadis who are learned in Mohammedan law. laigely recruited as police by the Europeans 
Their chiefs, called emirs, generally take on the Guinea coast 

much mterest in the welfare of the country Of the true Negroes those in the leniote 
by constructing good roads, sinking wells, forest regions aic still superstitious, niucli 
attending to the education of the people, under the power of witch-doctors and con- 
etc Some Fulani are cattle rearers, wander- siderably “backward” in the way of life 
ing with their herds from pasture to pasture Others, especially towards the coast, have 
The Hausas are among the finest of the made remarkable progress in recent years 
negroid races, that is, races of mixed Hamite Most stiU cannot read or write, and speak 
and Negro descent They mainly dwell m one of the many languages with peihaps, as 
the region between the Niger and Lake in the British areas, a smattering of English ; 
Chad. For many centuries they have been most still live in little dark huts of red clay, 
noted for their trading, their crafts, and thatched with bundles of grass stalks Even 
their remarkable cities, like the great walled so, new ways of work, improvements in the 
city of Kano The Hausa grows cotton villages and education are increasing at a 
and weaves it into many-coloured robes ; he great rate Hundreds of new government 
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sdiools have been built, tiammg centres 
have been cstablibhed foi adults, and at 
Achhnota neai Accta a ino&t famous educa- 
tional centre has come about, with up-to- 
date pi unary and secondary schools for boys 
and gills, a fme college for teachers and a 
university college for training doctors, 
engineers, high government officials, etc 
During the Second World War great steps were 
made in improving the supply and transport 
of valuable products . palm and pea-nut 
oil, cocoa, rubber and tin Instructors went 
from the training centres to teach modern 
methods of crop-giowmg and to develop new 
industries such as tile and pottery-malcing, 
leather-working and weaving of cotton cloth 
Training in healthy living and methods of 
fighting harmful insects was also given, and 
m Nigeiia and the Gold Coast alone, 20,000 
Boy Scouts were splendid helpers in the work 

After the war African soldiers returned 
skilled as motor drivers and mechanics, 
telephone and wireless operators, all are 
taking part in the advance to modern ways 
An example is seen in the coal-mimng area 
of Enugu in eastern Nigeria Here an im- 
provement in the miners’ huts led to a 
village of neat bungalows being laid out, 
complete with electric lighting, communal 
washing-places, a paddling pool for children 
and a hall for cinema shows, lectures and 
dances in the rainy season Thus in many 
ways the Negro peoples of the western Sudan, 
with the friendly co-opeiation of white 
advisers, notably in the areas under British 
coiitiol, are moving forward to an important 
future in world aflaus. 

Nigeria, the most extensive British pos- 
session on the west coast of Africa, extends 
from the Gulf of Guinea inland to the 
borders of the Sahara. It is nearly three 
times as large as the British Isles, and is 
more densely populated than any other 
country of its size in Africa It has a popu- 
lation of 20,000.000, of whom only about 
3,000 are Europeans 

Owing to the difficulty of travelling 
tbiough the foiest zone, highways from 


north to south are of recent consti notion and 
many tiade routes within the Sudan pass 
from east to west The swampy, forest- 
clad nature of the delta of the Niger long 
hindered its use, but as Nigeria is under 
the Biitish Goveinment there is now 
a good boat service on the numerous rivers 
and creeks, there are also some well-made 
loads suitable for motor traffic into the 
interioi In some parts of the north fine 
homed cattle are much used for pack 
transport, but elsewhere in Nigeria small 
donkeys are employed Owing to the 
presence of the tsetse fly. horses cannot be 
used m many parts of West Africa. Porterage 
by men is still largely used On the north- 
eastern borders of Nigeria, Lake Chad stands 
out like a salient into the dry zone. It 
forms an ample protection to the fertile 
land behind it, whicli has some of the best 
grain-growmg properties of any land in the 
world The gram, maskwa, needs no rain. 
It is planted out in the vast swamps as soon 
as the accumulated ram water has subsided, 
and the grain grows rapidly without the 
further help of rainfall All the fertile land 
depends upon the protection of Lake Chad, 
and Lake Chad depends upon receiving a 
sufficiency of water from its tributaries 
Lagos, the chief poi t of Nigeria, has been 
joined by rail with Kano and the vast tin- 
producing area of the Bauchi plateau, 
Nigena has valuable mmeral deposits: the 
people have worked lead, iron, and tm for 
centuries. Port Harcourt is joined by rail 
with the coal fields of Enugu, iflo miles 
inland At Lagos, which is also the capital, 
a deep channel has been made over the bar, 
to admit ocean steamers to the harbour 
Considerable trade is carried on with the 
Northern Provinces, and there is also a 
large trade by caravans which, coming from 
the Sahara in the north, and Kuka in the 
east, make use of Kano as the centre of 
trade. Kano is the most important city in 
Central Africa It is surrounded by a great 
wall, through winch there are thirteen 
gates Kano is a centre of Mohammedanism. 
The Fulam, Hausas and other ruling tribes 
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die of that religion. It is cbtimated tli.it 
lliere are 28,700 Mohammedan schoolb in 
the Northern Provinces, of Nigeria. Cotton 
IS largely grown in the neighbouihood of 
Kano, and cotton cloth is made, besides 
pottery, metal and leather goods "Niger 
morocco leather” is in great demand for 
book-binding purposes, it is largely shipped 
from the Niger. In the immense market 
place of Kano may be seen traders who 
liave travelled 1,800 miles from the Mediter- 
ranean, by way of the Sahara 

The chief Nigeiian expoits arc palm 
kernels, palm oil, tin ore, cocoa, cotton, hides 
and skins 

llie demand for the pioducts of Nigeria 
during the two Woild Wars brought wealth 
to the countiy. As a result many miles of 
laihvay and all-weather roads have been 
built, anliclds laid down and a large luiinbcr 
of pi unary and secondary schools opened 

The Gold Coast Colony includes the 
Ashanti Colony and the Northern Territories 
Protectorate. The Gold Coast Colony might 
well be called the "cocoa coast,” for within 
recent years cocoa has been the chief produc- 
tion and export Gold, which is obtained 
partly by dredging and partly by mining, 
ranks next to cocoa in order of value. 

About 30,000 square miles of the Colony 
and Ashanti are covered with dense forests, 
and the lumber industry is progressing. 
There are excellent timber trees, like silk, 
cotton, mahogany, ebony, cedar, etc , as 
well as trees yielding palm oil, rubber 
and gum copal 

Ihe importance of cocoa has brought 
surprising changes within a few years Large 
areas of the forest region have been opened 
to make way for cocoa orchards run on 
scientific lines by their Negro owmers 
\’illages of neat houses supersede the huts 
of old and in place of head transport, once 
universal owing to the ravages of the tsetse 
fly among animals, convoys of lorries ply 
along well-engineered roads leading to the 
chief collecting stations. Ihe rivei Volta, 
the most notable system of w'aterwa>s, is 
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navigated by iiiaiiy types of craft for some 
goo miles 

'Ihe (luef coast towns are Accra, the 
capit.il. Cape Coast, 'lakoradi and Sekundi 
1 he first thicc are linked by rail with Kumasi, 
the Ctipital of Ashanti, and all now have 
electric lighting and other modern services 

The market place of Kumasi is of consider- 
able importance, for it is the distributing 
centre for the whole of Ashanti. M.irket 
day is a lively and brilliant scene Hundreds 
of women m gaudy clothes barter their 
gorgeously coloured fruit and other wares 
amid a deafening hubbub Fine goldsmith’s 
work is done m Ashanti, spinning and 
weaving and dyeing are carried on mainly 
in the Northern Icrntorics; silk garments 
of great beauty and value are a speciality 
of Ashanti 

Maize IS an important crop. Even before 
daybreak the women m the villages may be 
heard pounding the corn m huge wooden 
mortars until it is reduced to a coarse flour. 
The moist, hot climate makes the Gold 
Coast and Ashanti considerably unhealthy 
The most prevalent disease is malaria. The 
Northern Territories, being drier, are less 
unhealthy, but here diseases of the respira- 
tory organs, like bronchitis, are common, 
owing to the cold nights during the period 
of the dry easterly harmattan, which blows 
m the cool season. 

Sierra Leone was so named by the Portu- 
guese who. about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, discovered a high range of hills 
at the mouth of a river on the west coast 
of Africa This range they named the 
Sierra Leone, which means Lton Mountain. 
The name has since been given to the river 
and to the country through which the 
nver flows For many years the slave ships 
of European countries came to the broad 
estuary and carried back Negroes, who had 
been brought to this point and sold by the 
chiefs to the whites, for work on the sugar 
and cotton plantations of America Later, 
the colony was used as a settlement for 
freed slaves, hence the name of its important 
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city is Freetown, winch is the greatest 
seaport m West Africa, and a second-class 
imperial coaimg station, with an excellent 
harbour. The principal trade is in palm 
kernels, kola nuts and oil In Freetown are 
English and other white people who have 
been attracted by trade and commerce 
Many have their residences on the hills, 
which rise in a mountain shaped like a sugar- 
loaf to a height of over 4,000 feet Pagans, 
Christians, Mohammedans, hlack, white 
and mixed races; Africans and foreigners; 
labourers, traders and professional men, 
all mingle m Freetown Kruboys from the 
coast region near Cape Palmas do most of 
the labour in the town and along the water 
front. 

Rice forms the staple food of the country; 
fish IS plentiful and m great demand It is 
no uncommon thing to see the Sherhro 
waters about the port limits hoduig over, as 
it were, with inamense shoals of moving fish. 

Gambia, a British Crown Colony, forms the 
lower valley of the Gambia river. The 
capital, Bathurst, has a good harbour, but 
the only important product is ground nuts 

CHILDREN’S STORY 

In the west of Africa, a little to the north 
of the equator, the coast sweeps round in a 
great curve which forms the Gulf of Gumea 
Gold is found in the nvers of the Gumea 
Coast, and so the gold British coin worth 
twenty-one shdhngs, now no longer minted, 
was named a guinea after this district. 
The parts of the Empire which he around 
the Guinea Coast are Gambia, Siena Leone, 
the Gold Coast and Nigeria, 

Native life — More than four hundred 
years ago white traders were busy in the 
Gulf of Guinea carrymg away slaves from 
West Afnca to America, to work in the 
cotton and sugar plantations Near the 
mouths of the chief nvers of the coast lived 
powerful black chiefs who collected the 
slaves for the white men and also exchanged 


palm oil for manufactured goods For 
many years white men were prevented from 
exploring the country by the cunning of 
these chiefs and also by the steamy, fever- 
ndden climate of the place 

Black and white men m Africa now are 
fnends. White men have journeyed mland 
and stayed m the country for two or three 
years at a time, though they cannot settle 
there because the heat is too great for them. 
They have, however, done much to improve 
the land. They have had swamps dramed, 
railways built, and great areas of forest 
cleared for cocoa, oil palm and cotton 
plantations. The work on the plantations 
IS done by Africans and the white men 
who are overseers, or government officers, 
hve in the districts for a few years at a time. 

If we could fly in an aeroplane from the 
Gold Coast northwards we should see below 
us first a stretch of foaming water where 
the Atlantic Ocean breaks on the shore of 
Afnca, and then miles of hot, wet forests 
cleared here and there for native villages 
and for plantations of cocoa and rubber. 
Farther inland the forest would dwindle 
into stretches of bush with occasional 
clumps of trees and tall grass. Nestling 
here would be many more native villages 
surrounded by gardens and herds of cattle 
feeding on the grass. Gradually all the 
trees would disappear and the grasslands 
become poor and thm; villages would be 
scarce, and goats would take the place of 
cattle Finally we should come to a great 
desert. 

The country changes m this way because 
the farther mland we go, the smaller is the 
amount of rainfall On the coast and in 
the forest the wet winds blowing from the 
Gulf of Gumea brmg ram for nine months 
of the year The grasslands have six months 
of ram and six months of dry weather, and 
the nearer we approach the desert, the 
shorter the rainy season becomes, until at 
length ram hardly ever falls at all 

In the dry season the wind blows from 
inland instead of from the sea, and after 
crossing the desert it carries along with it 
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clouds of fine sand. The people are so glad 
to have a change from the terrible damp heat 
of the rainy season that they prefer a dusty 
wind to a wet one, and call it the harmattan, 
or the "Doctor ’* 

Many of the people of West Africa have 
dealt with white men for a great number of 
years and are more intelligent and better 
educated than the Negroes m other parts 
of Africa. Some of them are cattle breeders 
on the grasslands, and others have become 
shopkeepers, clerks, doctors and teachers 
in the towns, where they speak the English 
language and dress like white men 

Those living in the forest build themselves 
simple huts out of materials that they find 
to hand Many use the red clay soil. They 
dig up large lumps, mould them into rough 
bricks and dry them in the sun Then they 
mix more clay with water into a soft mass, 
build their huts with the bricks and smear 
the soft, wet "mortar” over them to join 
them firmly together The roofs of the 
huts are thatched very carefully with large 
leaves and grass so as to withstand the 
heavy ram In dner parts the whole hut 
is made of grass 

All the women make pottery and weave 
bags of grass The men fish in the rivers 
from canoes dug out of the trunks of trees. 
Crocodiles and hippopotami live in the 
streams. Hippopotami dive under the water 
and come up again at unexpected places 
Wlien one of these great beasts comes to 
the surface underneath a canoe, he upsets 
the boat and throws everyone out into the 
river. People m canoes who see a family 
of hippopotami on the nver bank keep as 
far away from it as possible 
The women are very strong and some 
work as porters, carrying loads on their 
heads to the coast Often a woman may be 
seen plodding along to the nearest town 
with fifty or sixty pounds’ weight of nuts or 
rubber on her head and a baby at her 
back. Some women weave coarse cotton 
cloth by hand for their clothes, and dye 
it with a blue juice squeezed from a plant. 
Others buy lengths of Manchester cotton 


matenal m the market ui exchange for 
vegetables, and wrap it round their waists. 
Carrying weights on their heads makes the 
women hold themselves upright, and they 
walk in a very stately and graceful manner. 

Cattle cannot be reared in the forest 
clearings because of the terrible tsetse fly. 
This insect lives among bushes and reeds 
and carries germs from sick animals to 
healthy ones, and also to men and women. 
Its bite brings on a serious illness called 
sleeping sickness. Thus excepting where a 
good road for a motor lorry has been made, 
forest produce h.is to be carried by Negroes, 
as oxen, buffaloes and horses would soon 
all be stricken down with disease 

The Negroes of the forest work for white 
men by cutting down mahogany or ebony 
trees, or by tending the cocoa trees in the 
plantations. Some of them grow nee, sugar 
and sweet potatoes m their gardens Others 
collect wild rubber and oil palm frmts 
The women boil the oil palm fruits to obtain 
the oil, which collects as a thick layer of 
orange-red fat on top of the water, and is 
used by the people in place of butter 
The seeds of the fruit have hard shells 
round them which the women and children 
crack betw'een stones in order to take out 
the kernels. 

The oil palm. — The coast of Kenya in 
eastern Africa is planted with graceful 
coconut palms. In western Africa also, at 
the deltas of the Niger and other rivers of 
the Guinea Coast, large plantations of palms 
are grown, but here they are oil palms. 
As with the coconut palms, they were first 
found growing wild, and proved to be such 
valuable trees that now they are cultivated 
m many districts along the coast 

The oil palm grows six times as high as 
a man, and has a straight trunk crowned 
with a tuft of feathery leaves The length 
of a single leaf is three times a man’s height. 
From the leaf-bases hang bunches of bright 
red oval fruits, a large bunch often weigh- 
ing fifty or sixty pounds Men climb the 
trees and pick the fruits carefully, as the 
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juice of The nuts are dried again separately in the 
bruised fruits sun, and finally packed m bags for sale 
b e c 0 m e s overseas. In the factories of Europe the 
bitter in kernels are taken out of the nuts The fat 
flavour The squeezed from the kernels is made into 
fruits are margarine, and the oilcake left behind is 
taken quickly used as food for cattle, 
to the factory In the hot, wet forests of the Guinea 
and plunged Coast thousands of oil palms grow wild, 
mto hot water and the people depend on these trees for 
to soften their supphes of so-called butter When 
them. Then cultivated in plantations the seeds are first 
they are set in sand beds, and the little plants do not 
whirled round leave their nursenes until they arc a year 
and round in old Then they arc set out m hues, and 
Oil Palm a machine bear fruit in their fourth year. All the 

which beats plantations arc tended by Afiicans and under 
all the orango-colourcd oil out of them the control of white ovei seers. 

This oil IS afterwards used for soap making 

and for greasing delicate machinery. Cocoa, — Nearly all the cocoa we drink 

The solid mass left behind in the machine and the chocolates we eat are made from 
is taken away and dried, and the nuts m the cocoa of the Gold Coast, where there aie 
their hard shells are then picked out of it. the largest plantations of cocoa trees in the 
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world Great stretches of hot, wet forest 
have been cleared for these plantations 
Railways run from Kumasi, a large native 
town inland, to Accra and Takoradi, the 
Empire’s cocoa ports Takoradi is a new 
port with a beautiful, deep harbour such 
as cannot be found elsewhere in western 
Afnca, where the rough Atlantic beats on 
the coast in long Imes of surf which make 
it impossible for steamers to come close 
inshore Generally when the bags of cocoa 
beans arrive at the coast they have to be 
stacked on wooden racks in a long boat 
manned by twenty men They arc then 
covered with waterproof canvas and towed 
two miles through the dangerous surf to 
the side of the liner waiting to bnng them 
westwards to the big chocolate factories of 
Europe (The fuller story of cocoa is told 
in Volume I , chapter VII , page 462 ) 

Mahogany. — Perhaps you may have seen 
for sale in furniture shops expensive polished 


tables of a beautiful, rich, red-brown colour 
They are made of a wood called nialiogany, 
which is much prized by the makers of good 
furniture 

Mahogany trees grow in hot, wet forests, 
and hundreds are found in the forests of West 
Africa They are immensely tall trees, with 
very hard, tough wood of a pinky-brown 
colour They have glossy green leaves and 
bear clusters of reddish-yellow flowers. 

The Africans of the forests cut down the 
trees near the river courses, clear away the 
foliage and branches, and roll the enormous 
logs into the water They are floated down 
the rivers after being roped together to form 
great rafts The last part of their journey is 
the most dangerous for those in charge of the 
mahogany rafts, because at the river mouths 
they have to be guided over the treacherous 
surf to steamers anchored a mile or more 
away from the coast 

The logs of mahogany are taken to Liver- 
pool, and carried from there by train to 
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different parts of 
England. When the 
wood IS cut and polished 
its graining is very 
beautiful and its colour 
deepens mth age. Be- 
sides furniture, aero- 
plane propellers and the 
inside parts of ships are 
made of mahogany because it is so hard and 
strong. 

NOTES ON SOME AFRICAN ANIMALS 



animals that come to dnnk, drag them under 
water to drown and tlien devour them. 
There are so many in the Limpopo that it 
IS called the Crocodile River. 


Antelope.— A 
usually bearing 


graceful deerlike animal 
long, ringed hollow horns 
which, unlike the solid 
antlers of deer, do not fall 
off every year. The largest 
is the harteheest, which 
stands five feet high; the 
smallest is no larger than 
a rahbit with long legs 
Their natural home is the 
open country, where they 
depend on the swiftness of 
their running to save them 
from the lion, wild dog, 
hyena and other carnivorous animals Only 
males of the species shown in the illustra- 
tion have horns. 



Pigmy Antecope 


Crocodile. — large lizardlike animal with 
the skm protected by homy overlapping 
plates; the mouth is furnished with a large 
number of conical teeth Found in the 
neighbourhood of rivers, lakes and marshes, 
spendmg most of its time lying on mud 
flats or partly under water. Crocodiles catch 



Flamingo. — A large bird, some six feet 
in height, with very long legs and a long 
neck; rosy plumage with black on the 
wings; beak sharply bent down at an 
angle Flamingoes are wading birds, and 
are found in great flocks by the margins of 
lakes and rivers, feeding on shellfish and 
green food When feeding the bud’s head is 
turned upside down, and the curved beak 
acts as a scoop for picking up food The 
name is derived from the Latin Jlamm, 
flame, m reference to the bird’s colour. 


Giraffe. — ^An animal remarkable for the 
length of its legs and neck, found in desert 
regions of Central and 
South Africa. The tawny 
hide IS handsomely 
marked \vith a network 
of light lines, the long 
narrow head is sur- 
mounted by short, skm- 
covered horns; the long 
tongue IS used to grasp 
the twigs and leaves of 
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trees on which it feeds. Owing to the length 
of the fore legs, the giraffe can only reach 
the ground with its mouth by straddling its 
legs wide apart. 

Gorilla. — ^The largest of the manlike apes, 
found only in the forests of Western Equa- 
torial Africa. A full-grown animal much 
exceeds the size 
of an ordinary 
man It is 
particularly 
savage and, 
unlike the chim- 
panzee, will not 
live long in 
captivity. 

Little IS known 
of its habits in 
the wild state, 
but It IS be- 
lieved to live 
mostly on fruit, Gorilla 

roots, eggs and 

young bnds. It usually walks partly up- 
right, supporting itself on the knuckles of its 
hands , the great toe is specially developed 
to assist in climbing among trees. 

Hyena. — ^An ugly animal of the dog 
tribe; has shaggy hair, a broad head, strong 
jaws and teeth; it 
feeds on carrion, 
often foUowmg the 
lion to eat what he 
leaves Hyenas are 

striped, spotted, or 

brown The spotted Hyena 

or laughing hyena, 

the largest and fiercest kmd, howls with a 
strange, unearthly laughter. 




tusks furnish ivory, the flesh is excellent 
food. 


MandnlL — Large species of baboon found 
m the tropical forests of West Africa. It 


is most curiously 
coloured" the nose 
is a brilliant ver- 
milion, with bnght 
blue swellings on 
either side ; the skin 
of the hinder part is 
shaded with red and 
purple; the fur is 
olive brown with a 
dark crest on the 
head and a yellowish 
beard on the cbm. 
The canine teeth are 



Mandrill 


of great size. Mandnlls go about m troops, 
and are said to live largely on insects. 


Khinoceros. — The black rhinoceros, a native 
of Afnca, is of land animals next in size to 
the elephant. It has two horns on its face] 
the skm is smooth and hairless. The Indian 
(see illustration) rhmoceros has one hom 
and a thick 
rough skin 
folded in 
places like an 
ancient coat of ,. ^ 

armour. It is '*'■ 

usually found ■> ' W 
in thickets 
near streams. Rhinoceros 

and it eats 

twigs and leaves. A large white variety 
inhabits the grasslands of the Sudan and the 
Congo Free State. The word rhinoceros 
means the horn of the nose 



Hippopotamus. — ^The largest fresh water 

mammal, belongs to the pig family It has Secretary Vnlture.— African bird of prey 
a huge heavy body, enormous head, mouth of the vulture type; stands over four feet 

and teeth, lives chiefly in the water by day in height, plumage is grey, white and 

and grazes on grass and water plants at black The name is derived from the crest 

night Its hide is used for making whips, of feathers upon the head, which are some- 

walking-sticks and umbrella handles; the thing like quill pens put behind the ears 
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It IS found chiefly in East and South Africa, 
and feeds mainly on small snakes, lizards 
and insects. 



Zebra. — ^An animal of the horse family 
found only m Africa. It is distinguished by 
the elaborate black striping on its tawny 
coat The common, or mountain, zebra 
of South Africa is heavily striped, the 
zebra of Somaliland is considerably larger 
than the mountain species and its stripes 
are narrow and numerous. Although many 
attempts have been made to break in and 
train zebras for riding and dnvmg, the animal 
has never been properly domesticated. 



Zebra 


TEACHINa HINTS 


climate white men cannot live long, although 
the work of doctors in fighting diseases 
the draining of swamps, the building of 
modern villages and the introduction of 
government health and sanitary officers 
who inspect the food for sale, have made 
conditions far better than they used to 
be Many of the large trading companies 
now own fleets of motor lorries, and good 
roads have been constructed. 

3. Native dwellings.— Let the pupils under- 
stand that native dwelling places must 
always be made of local materials In many 
cases m West Africa an abundance of red 
clay dominates the building operations and 
the roofs are thatched with whatever suit- 
able thatching material is to hand In other 
areas an abundance of coarse grass deter- 
mines that less serviceable structures are 
formed of that material, but the fact that 
grass predominates indicates that the rain- 
fall is comparatively small, and that sub- 
stantial buildings are not necessary In 
Ashanti walls are made of a double row of 
sticks placed about three inches apart and 
strongly interlaced into position The whole 
is then filled up and plastered with clay. Mud 
made dwellings are characteristic of other 
areas and these always have flat roofs to 
which access is obtained by a notched pole 

3. The Hannattan. — In referring to this 
wind an opportunity arises for talking about 
the important effect of wind upon climate. 
It IS the condition of the air around us that 
most affects our health and work A change 
of wind may make a wonderful difference 
to us in the course of a few hours. In India, 
the change of monsoon is a matter of life 
or death to multitudes 


1. West and South Africa conliasted. — In 

this lesson it should be explained clearly 
that West Africa is not a country for white 
settlers such as South Africa is The heat 
of the sun rapidly evaporates the rain and 
so the air is always charged with a tremen- 
dous amount of water vapour, In such a 


4. Pap 3 n;us. — A species of rush which 
formerly grew abundantly in the Nile delta, 
and IS now a characteristic plant of the 
Upper Nile. The Egyptians formed their 
wnting surfaces from woven strips of the 
pith of papyrus stems, which were pressed, 
dned and polished The writing was done in 
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ink made fiom ammal cliarcoal and other 
substances applied with a reed The plant 
IS ten feet high, and forms dense, almost 
impassable thickets. This, with other plants, 
makes the Sudd of the Nile 



6. Caravan trade. — ^This is the oldest type 
of commerce known to the world and it is 
still the chaiactcristic method in parts of 
Asia and Africa. In Africa the camel is 
still the beast of burden, and the caravan 
routes of the Sahara have their southern 
termini in West Africa Such termini are 
Timbuktu, Kano and Kuka, and these are 
important market centres Caravan routes 
disappear in the southern part of West 
Africa where there are numerous rivers, 
creeks and roads, and a few railways 

6, Cocoa, — It is interesting to notice that 
the beverages tea, coffee and cocoa have 
been in use in Western Europe only for a 
few centuries. They are products of hot 
wet lands, and it was not until the "age 
of discovery” that the beverages became 
known to white peoples This product is 
frequently referred to as "cacao," which 
IS an imitation of the word which the 
Mexicans used for the commodity as early 
as 1300. Wlien the great Swedish scientist 
Linnaeus was naming and classifying trees 
and plants, in about the year 1735. he named 
the plant Thcobroma Cacao, by which 
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name it is known to-day Theo-broma is 
Gieek for "Food of the Gods” 

The original home of the cacao plant, and 
a region where it still grows wild to-day, is 
the northern part of South America, When 
Columbus discovered the New World he 
brought back to Europe this product, with 
many others. Cortes, when he penetrated 
Mexico in 1519, found that the Aztecs took 
no other beverage than chocolate flavoured 
with vanilla and spices. Another people 
who share with the Aztecs the honour of 
being the first great cultivators of cacao are 
the Incas of Peru Cacao was used by the 
Aztecs not only for the preparation of a 
beverage but also as a medium of exchange 
For example, they could purchase a good 
slave for 100 beans The Spaniards were 
the first European people to adopt the 
beverage and its use spread into France 
and thence into England. 

7. Kola nut. — ^The kola or goora nut is 
the seed of an evergreen tree which is a 
native of tropical Africa. The tree is about 
forty feet high, and has large, leathery, 
oblong leaves pointed at each end, and 
sprays of pale yellow flowers The seeds, 
which are about the size of horse chestnuts, 
are contained in pod-like seed vessels 
The natives greatly prize the seeds for 
chewing, as they contain drugs which rouse 
them to action and help them to endure 
fatigue The seeds are also used as a con- 
diment with food As the kola nut tree 
grows in the tropical south, the nuts are 
carried to the northern towns in baskets by 
donkeys. Great care is used in transport to 
ensure that the nuts do not dry up and spoil. 

8. Memory work. — (a) British merchants 
have traded with West Africa for more 
than four hundred years (6) The hot, damp 
climate is unsuitable for white men (c) Great 
forests grow for many miles inland (d) In 
the forest clearings oil palm and cocoa 
plantations are cultivated (e) The people 
build huts of red clay. (/) Some women 
make pottery and carry loads on their heads 
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for long distances, (g) Negroes work in the causes the heavy rainfall? (e) How does 
plantations (h) The people of the grass- the country change farther inland? (/) What 
lands heyond the forest rear cattle and grow plantations are grown in the forest clearings? 
crops, (i) The harmattan is a dry, dusty (g) Tell all you know about the harmattan. 
wind from the desert {;) Villagers boil the (h) Describe the building of a native hut. 
oil palm fruits and skim off the fat, which (i) What work is done by some women? 
they use in place of butter, {k) Palm kernel (j) Why do they walk so gracefully? {k) How 
oil is made into margarme. (1) More than do they dress? (1) What work is done by 
half of the cocoa and chocolate in the world some men? {m) What creatures live in 
comes from the Gold Coast cocoa plantations, the rivers? (m) Say what you know of the 
{in) Mahogany trees grow in the hot, wet tsetse fly (o) What use do Africans make 
forest, and their wood is made into beautiful of the oil palm? {p) Explam the difference ' 
furniture. between palm oil and pahn kernel oil, and 

say what is made from each of them {q) What 
9. Exercises. — {a) Why did white traders do we get from the fruit of the cocoa tree? 
first visit the Guinea Coast? (6) Why have (r) In what part of the empire are cocoa 
white men never settled there? (c) What plantations grown? (s) TeU all you know 
kind of plant life is found there? (d) What about mahogany 



The Mud-made City of Kano, Nigeria 
(C lass Picture No 96 in the portfolio) 



SKETCHES FOR THE BLACKBOARD 



Public Arms 


Lagos (Palm Tree akd Elephant) 

Sierra Leone 
(Palm Tree and Lion) 


Johannesburg (Three Gold-Stamps) 


East African Protectorate 
(Sun in Splendour and Imperial Crown) 




VII. INDIA— PEOPLES 

FICTOItE BEFEIRENCE 


T he Gass Pictures (Nos 97 and 98 
m the portfolio) show Men of India 
and Women of India Let the pupils 
examine the pictures and talk about them. 
They will then follow with interest the 
description of the people given in the 
Children’s Story. 

INTRODUCTION 

Build.— The vast peninsula of India, some 
1,576,000 square miles in area, is divided 
into two self-governing Dominions — Pakistan 
and India The former, in which the people 
aie mainly Mohammedan by religion, con- 
sists chiefly of the north-western provinces 
and the greater part of Bengal, whilst the 
latter, containing mainly Hindu peoples, 
occupies the rest of the country. For geogra- 
phical purposes, the word India will be used, 
unless otherwise stated, as a general term 
indicating the whole peninsula 
The southern part of the peninsula reaches 
to within 8“ of the equator, the tropic of 
Cancer passes almost through Calcutta and 
Karachi, and the noithern boundary of 
Kashmir is about 36° north of the equator. 
Peninsular India is, therefore, entirely within 
the tropics, and the wide northern plain is 
subtropical in position The great northern 
area is about 2,000 miles wide, and, on the 
west, is about 1,000 miles from north to 
south. Calcutta is almost 90° east of Green- 
wich, so that its local time is six hours in 
advance of London time, but the standard 
time of the country is taken as five and a half 
hours in advance of Greenwich time 
India has 6,000 miles of land frontier and 
5,000 miles of sea coast It lias an excellent 
position for sea trade with all parts of the 
world The shortest journey to Europe is 


via the Suez Canal The densely peopled 
lands of eastern Asia are reached via the 
Strait of Malacca and Singapore, Australia 
and Afnca are easy of access. 

The Indo-Gangetic plain, or the Great 
Plain of Hindustan, is bounded on the 
north by the mountam harrier of the Hima- 
layas, which extends for 1,500 miles from 
east to west The forest and jungle at the 
foothills is the Terai. Mt Everest, 29,002 
feet, is the highest peak in the world 
The eastern frontier is guarded by long 
spurs of mountams extending into Burma; 
the western frontier by the Sulaiman and 
Hindu Kush mountains The only chinks in 
the land waU of defence are the Khyher 
Pass and the Bolan Pass in the north-west. 

The Ganges, Indus and Brahmaputra 
have their sources near together in a small 
lake district on the north side of the Hima- 
layas The Brahmaputra is the mam river 
of Tibet, where it is called the Tsangpo. 
It flows through Assam and joins the Ganges 
to form an immense delta; here, on the 
seaward fringe, is the swampy jungle caUed 
the Sundarbans The Indus has five tribu- 
taries which flow through and fertilise the 
Punjab — or Land of Five Rivers The 
Irrawaddy is the great river of Burma. 

The triangular-shaped part of India is 
the Deccan plateau, with the lofty Western 
Ghats facing the Arabian Sea, and the 
broken Eastern Ghats facing the Bay of 
Bengal The south-west coast is the Malabar 
Coast, and the east coast is the Coromandel 
Coast. The longest slope of the Deccan is 
eastwards The mam rivers are the Mahanadi, 
Godavan, Kistna and Cauvery. To the 
west flow the Narbada between the Vindhya 
and Satpura Mountams, and the Tapti 
farther south. South of the Deccan is the 
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Palghat Gap, between the Nilgiris and Car- 
damon hills In the south of India is the 
pear-shaped island of Ceylon, a separate 
self-governing Dominion. 

The countries bordering India are Burma, 
Iran, Afghanistan, Tibet, China, French 
Indo-Chma, and Siam The chief ports are 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, Ran- 
goon (Buima), Colombo (Ceylon) Karachi 
and Delhi are the capital cities of Pakistan 
and India respectively 

Climate. — The Plain of Hindustan is in 
the temperate zone, and the Deccan in the 
tropics In such a vast country as India 
there are many varieties of climate. There 
are, generally speaking, three seasons in the 
Indo-Gangetic plain — the hot season from 
Maich to June, the rainy season from June 
to October, and the cool season from October 


5+7 

to March The farther south one goes the 
less marked are the seasons, the extreme 
south being tropical. For several months 
together there is no ram, for several months 
together there is continual ram 

India owes all its wealth to the monsoon 
ram For six months of the year, from 
April to September, the South-west Monsoon 
blows across the Indian Ocean The current 
which blows up the Arabian Sea is forced 
upwards by the Western Ghats, the winds 
are chilled and the moisture falls m torrents 
of ram on the coastlands. The mam current 
passes up the valleys of the Narbada and 
Tapti, and meeting with the Vmdhya and 
Satpura ranges lets fall immense quantities 
of ram on the northern parts of the 
Deccan 

The current which blows up the Bay of 
Bengal bnngs ram to the Burma coast, but 
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the main current blom straight up the Bay 
of Bengal to the foothills of the Himalayas. 



Diagram showing Monthly 
Rainfall at Darjeeling 

(Note that the South west Moosoon blows 
from April to September ) 


Part of it blows up the Brahmaputra valley, 
giving great rain to Assam, and part blows 
westwards and waters the Ganges valley 
and the southern slopes of the Himalayas. 

From October to December the North-east 
Monsoon blows from the mterior This is 
really a dry wind, as it blows from the land, 
but it gathers sufficient moisture on its 
journey over the Bay of Bengal to descend 
m heavy rain on the regions about Madras— 
the Coromandel Coast — and the hiUs of 
Ceylon. The wettest part of India is the 
north-east, where ram falls all the year 
round The average rainfall of Darjeeling 
IS 121 inches annually (see diagram). The 
low-lying parts of the Indus valley are little 
affected by the monsoon rains, and here is 
the Indian Desert The western parts of 
the Indo-Gangetic plain have a moderate 
ramfall; irrigation canals, tanks and storage 
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Persian Water Wheel 


wells are necessary for the cultivation of 
the crops The surface of the great plain of 
the Ganges is riddled with wells like a sieve , 
canals are more common in the Punjab, 
storage reservoirs are used in the impervious 
rock of the Deccan. There are various 
native methods of drawing water One of 
the most common is the primitive water 
lift like the shadoof of Egypt (see Class 
Picture No 4). In south Rajputana and m 
parts of the Punjab the Persian water 
wheel IS used. One of these wheels will lift 
150,000 gallons of water per day. 

The diagram graphically illustrates the 
even temperature at Colombo on the coast 



Diagram showing Monthly 
Temperatures at Colombo and 
Simla 

(Note thQgvtn temperalufc atColoBiboand 
the wide range o( te[npei'>tture at Simla ) 


of Ceylon, and the 
wide range of tem- 
perature at Simla, a 
hill station north of 
Delhi, the capital 
city of the Dominion 
of India Thefamihes 
of government 
officials at Delhi go 
to Simla during the 
hot season Darjee- 
ling, on the Lower 
Himalayas, is the 
hill station for 
Calcutta; Poona a 
military station and 
hill station for 
Bombay ; Bangalore 
in Mysore for Madras, and Ootacamund in 
the Nilgiris 

Rivers. — The Ganges rises in the ice fields 
of Tibet, and is navigable by large vessels 
for over 1,000 miles in its course through 
the plain The river is a great commercial 
highway, but its chief importance is that it 
annually floods millions of acres of land, and 
leaves behind fertilising silt for the nee, 
jute and millet fields This wonderful soil 
reaches in places a depth of 500 feet, and 
not a stone is to be seen on it Millions of 
industrious Indians live on this flat, treeless 
plain. 

The Indus leaves the Himalayas as a 
rushing torrent, but for 1,000 miles through 
the plain its speed is normal Both the 
monsoon rams and the glacier water which 
feed the river and its tributaries occur 
dunng the summer months, so that the 
Punjab IS flooded during summer, but in 
winter and spring the rivers are low m their 
middle courses and useless for irrigation or 
navigation For this reason extensive imga- 
tion canals have been constructed by the 
Government. 

It must be remembered that the people of 
India depend entirely on their own home- 
grown food; they do not import their 
necessities as is done in Britain; hence, if 
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moisture fails, crops fail, and the people are 
quickly on the verge of starvation In this 
respect two of the great material benefits 
brought by the British rule of past years to 
India were the construction of irrigation 
works and the laying of 40,000 miles of rail- 
ways by which food can be supplied to 
necessitous districts The most notable 
irrigation schemes are in connection with 
the great Sukkur Dam m northern Sind, the 
Cauveiy-Mettur Dam in southern India and 
the Gang Canal The last-named leads from 
the river Sutlej and brings fertility to over 
1,000 square miles of the all but barren Thar 
Desert . 

The soil of the Deccan varies greatly. 
Much of the middle region is covered with 
a very porous soil formed from volcanic 
rocks There is not enough moisture for 
trees, but there are extensive grasslands. 
The black soil lands hold the water, and with 
ram form a sticky mud. On this soil cotton 
IS extensively grown, especially in the valleys 
of the Narbada and Tapti The eastern edge 
of the Deccan is composed of hard non- 
porous rocks, off which the water runs freely. 
Here the rivers are dammed to trap the 
water, and thousands of shallow storage 
tanks have been made. 

The Irrawaddy is the great river of Burma. 
It flows between densely forested mountain 
ndges and is navigable from its eastern 
mouth to Bhamo, a distance of 900 miles 
Steamers and native junks are here m great 
numbers, rafts of timber are floated down 
to the sawmills at Rangoon. Most of the 
Burmese live in the river valley and on 
the deltaic plains. On account of floods the 
houses are built on piles. 

CHILDREN’S STORY 

India and its peoples. — Fmd on the map 
of the world the great land of India, which 
is a part of the British Commonwealth This 
vast country is thirty-six times the size of 
England, and contains ten times as many 
people A steamer sailing from London to 
India by way of the Mediterranean and the 


Red Sea completes the journey m about 
eighteen days, from Australia. India is 
reached by steamers in thirty days. The 
country is shaped like a mighty triangle, with 
the island of Ceylon in the south. The point of 
this triangle lies near the equator, but its 
base IS much farther north 

There are over 400 miUion people m the 
great country. Some of them live m the 
north-west and in the north-east and call 
then land the Dominion of Pakistan. Others 
live in the rest of the country, which is named 
the Dominion of India Thus India is really 
only one part, but m geography we think of 
the whole country under that name. 

There are many different races of people 
m this vast country of India, and most of 
those living in one part do not understand 
the languages spoken in other parts. India 
IS such a rich country that from times long 
past people of other lands have wished to 
possess it. The north of India is guarded, 
however, by mighty ranges of mountains 
which have kept out many enemies. These 
mountains can be crossed only by lofty 
passes or "gateways” at the western and 
eastern ends of the mountain range , through 
these passes many invaders have entered 
India in the past 

When the British went to India they did 
not enter by way of the mountain passes, 
but by the sea They first set up small 
trading stations on the east coast. The 
Portuguese and French also had trading 
stations, and m course of time the French 
and British fought one another for the 
mastery. The British won and after the 
country had been under their protection for 
many years it was, in 1947, divided into two 
Dominions and given back to the rule of the 
Indian people. 

From the Class Picture of Men of India 
you may see how Indians look and dress. 
A man’s clothes are easy, light and loose 
to suit the climate He is dark-skinned 
and slender, and wears a pagri or turban 
to protect his head from the hot sun The 
colour of his turban and the way in which 
it IS folded denote the class to which he 
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belongs The turban of an Indian of high 
rank is made up of many folds of fine muslm 
so cleveily arranged that once done it is 
never unrolled, but an Indian peasant has 
only a strip of plain white cloth, which he 
can bind on his head very quickly. Many 
men wear round caps inside their turbans, 
or smaller pagris wound inside the others 
The tail of the turban is often allowed to 
hang down over the back to protect the 
spme from the rays of the sun 

The mat makers live in a village near the 
mouth of the river Ganges where jute grows 
well The man on the right is spinning the 
fibres of this plant into thread in readiness 
for his friend who is weaving You can sec 
that the mats are well made and m pretty 
colours and patterns Many are needed in 
India, for the poorer people use them in their 
homes instead of beds and furniture 
The fruit merchant is holding up two large 
melons for sale He has some more on liis 
tray, as well as delicious rosy red bananas, 
purple plums, speckled pomegranates, man- 
goes and other fine fruits He wears a large 
orange turban, brightly coloured waistcoat 
and striped shirt, his folded waist-cloth is 
loose, like a skirt, and he hkes to have his 
shirt outside it for coolness His tray of 
fruit stands on a wide-mouthed cane basket 
He IS a very busy man, for fruit is eaten 
freely in the hot country of India, He has 
no bags m which to put his fruit , customei s 
have to bring tlicir own, or carry away their 
goods in their hands or in the folds of their 
clothes The melon is a favourite fruit of 
the Indian On a hot summer’s day a man 
may eat a dozen, cutting them into shccs 
with his knife. The mango, too, is greatly 
prized by Indians. The tree grows thirty feet 
high and its glossy fohage gives pleasant 
shade from the sun The fruit is like a very 
large plum, and is sweet and refreshing to 
eat (See blackboard sketch on page 565 ) 
The copper-smiths are town workers and 
are very busy and clever men. Those in the 
picture live in the fine city of Delhi, where 
there is a famous street lined with open 
workshops The men tap-tap away all day 
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long with their hammers, making beautiful 
bowls, trays and dnnking-vessels in copper 
and brass Some of the work in gold and 
silver of such men is wonderfully delicate and 
worth a great deal of money 

The people of India are fond of animals 
and birds, and look on some of them as 
sacred The cow, especially, is a sacred 
animal to the Hindus, and if one should he 
down to rest in the middle of a busy road, 
slie would be allowed to stay there, and the 
people would move aside out of her way. In 
some temples arc kept sacred bulls, which 
ramble about the towns like pet dogs When 
a bull fancies anything out of a shop he goes 
in and takes it, and the owner bows in front 
of him He will also go into a house and sniff 
about until he finds what he wants Tlie 
householder thinks the bull’s visit an honoui 
and believes that it will bring a blessing on 
his house By rattling a little drum shaped 
like an hour glass, or by making music on a 
curious flute, men charm poisonous snakes 
and coil them round their necks and bodies 
Other men tame birds, and at the fairs is 
often seen a performing sparrow which has 
been taught to thread beads on a string 
Now and then a man may be seen with a row 
of peacocks sitting on a pole, and they do not 
try to fly away India is the native home 
of the peacock. A famous Mogul emperor 
once had a “Peacock Throne’’ fashioned 
hke a peacock from gold, and covered all 
over with flashing diamonds, and red, green 
and blue jewels 

Now turn to the picture of the Women 
of India The first part shows a most 
common sight in India It is of women 
returning home with water, carrying heavy 
pots of brass or of earthenware balanced on 
their heads 

Water is always needed m hot India, but 
in millions of homes there are no handy taps 
as in our country So several times a day 
mothers must go to and from the nearest 
well or river. When the husbands are away 
at work they sometimes take the household 
washing with them and enjoy a pleasant 
chat asj;^_scm^ InJIlLevening H is the 
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men’s turn , the women go home with their 
pots to cook the family meal, while the men 
bathe, pouring the water over their heads and 
making sure that they wiU be clean before 
eating. The women in the picture are at a 
ghaij which is a kind of landing place by a 
river with steps leading down to it Do you 
notice the graceful flowing robes they wear 
and also the pads on their heads to save a bad 
bruise from the heavy ]ars’ The boy on the 
left IS re-wmdmg his pagri, which has become 
loose while playing. 

The women on the right, winnowing nee, 
are separating the gram from the husks 
What a long tiresome job it must be I Three- 
quarters of aU the people of India are peasants 
and very poor They cannot afford modern 
machmes and so most plough their little 
fields and harvest their crops m the simplest 
way. As you know already, rice is the chief 
food of India The people use it and the 
flour of other grain for making round, flat 
cakes These cakes are called chapatties and 
are the daily bread of boys and girls all over 
the country Rice is also served with sauces, 
pickles and curnes, which contain a great 
deal of mustard and pepper Indeed it comes 
into almost every kind of food they eat. The 
woman IS wmnowing the rice most gracefully, 
she swings up the basket smoothly, faces the 
breeze and tosses the rough gram into the 
wind The chaff is blown away and the heavy 
grams fall to the ground and are swept into 
a neat heap The other woman sweeps with 
her leafy branch m the same gentle way 
Indian people are noted for the grace of their 
movements as they work ; it helps to make 
hours of toil in the sun much less tiring 
"What a difference there must be in the 
life of peasant people and in that of the family 
in the bottom picture ' These people live in a 
city and the father is a well-paid busmess 
man They have been educated in one or 
another of the fine schools and colleges and 
are able to enjoy the modem comforts of 
their cool and pleasant home. Mother’s 
sewing-machine saves her a great deal of 
work ; there are books and magazines on the 
table, a radio set in the background and the 


eldest daughter has learned to play the 
violin One thing to notice is that while the 
men and girls wear European clothes the 
older women prefer the beautiful Indian 
robes called sans. The man on the right is a 
paid helper and is about to serve refresh- 
ments 

A true story. — For many, many years the 
millions of people in India were governed by 
a small number of British. The aim of the 
British was to rule the Indians ]ustly and treat 
them fairly. From time to tune the British 
had a good deal of fighting, especially on the 
borderlands of India An interesting story is 
told of a Sir Charles Napier, a British general 
who took part in one of the native wars. 

Accompanied by some of his officers, 
Napier was walking through a town in 
northern India, when he noticed a large 
crowd gathered round a man, who was 
waving an orange in phe hand and a sword 
in the other and shouting loudly. He sent 
a servant to enquire who the man was and 
learned that he was a swordsman, who 
was boasting that if any man was brave 
enough to hold the orange steadily on his 
open hand, he would cut it in half without 
domg him any harm. He offered the orange 
to men m the crowd, but they shrugged 
their shoulders and turned away. They were 
not going to risk losmg one of their hands. 

In a moment Napier pushed his way 
through the crowds to the swordsman’s side. 
His friends tried to hold him back, but he 
shook them off. 

“Give the orange to me, I wdl hold it,” 
he said to the swordsman, “and prove 
whether or not you are speaking the truth ” 

A murmur of admiration ran through the 
crowd. The swordsman looked a little 
fnghtened when he saw the famous British 
sahib standing in front of him, but Napier 
insisted on the man carrying out his boast 
He stretched out his right arm and the 
orange was placed on the open palm. Then, 
amid a breathless silence, the swordsman took 
careful aim and whirled the glittering blade 
round his head. Napier stood like a rock, 
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and the sword fell. It cut the orange into 
two perfect halves and did not even scratch 
the hare hand beneath 

"You are a clever fellow," said Sir Charles, 
quietly, handing the swordsman some coins, 
and throwing the pieces of orange to the 
ground. Then he rejoined his friends and 
went on his way amid the cheers of the 
crowd. 

TEACHING HINTS 

1. The pupil’s part.— As the lesson proceeds, 
the pupils should be encouraged to take an 
active pirt in it by dcing the following:— 

(а) Tracing on their atlases or on the wall 
map the route of a steamer from London 
through the Suez Canal to Bombay 

(б) Tracing in the same way the route of a 
steamer from Perth in Austraha to Bombay 

(c) Tracing the equator line and noting 
its distance from the north and south of 
India respectively 

((f) Findmg the Himalayan mountams and 
their "gateways”— the Khyber and Bolan 
passes m the west, and the Brahmaputra 
valley in the east 

{e) Locating on the map Ceylon, Delhi, 
Karachi, Calcutta and Burma. 

2. Robert Clive.— A short biography of 
Robert Clive will be found in Volume VI 


3. The Persian wheel.— This consists of 
an endless chain of pots mounted on a double 
rope which runs over a large wooden wheel 
By a simple system of wooden gearing the 
wheel IS made to turn. The motive power is 
supplied by oxen or camels. 

4. Memory work.— (a) India is a vast 
country, thirty-six times the size of England. 
(b) It is made up of two Dominions, India 
and Pakistan (c) Steamers sail from London 
to India in eighteen days {d) Many different 
peoples live in India (c) An Indian peasant 
wears only a loincloth and a cotton turban 
(/) His wife carries water from the well in 
jars on her head (g) Rice is one of the chief 
foods of the people, [h) The homes of 
educated Indians are pleasant and up-to- 
date 

5. Exercises.— (a) Why are turbans im- 
portant m India^ (6) Tell all you know 
about the mat makers (c) What fruits are 
sold in India^ [d) How do the Indians show 
a love of animals and birds^ (e) Where 
will many copper-smiths be seen at work? 
(/) What kmds of articles do they make’ 
{g) How are many Indian homes supplied 
with water’ [h) From where is it obtained’ 
(t) What takes the place of bread in India’ 
(;) How IS the gram of rice separated from the 
husks by peasant people’ {k) Describe a 
modern home in India. 
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AN illustration of the Class Picture for 
h\ this chapter, Wild Animals of the 
Indian Jungle, appears on the 
opposite page and is fully described in the 
Refeience Book The tremendous variety 
existing in India with regard to climate and 
vegetation is displayed equally in the animal 
woild The larger animals — elephant, tiger, 
leopaid, hyaena, bison, deer — inhabit chiefly 
the areas of jungle at the foot of the Hima- 
layas, m the Gieat Plain and in the eastern 
Deccan crocodiles infest river swamps, while 
the jackal, the general scavenger, is common 
to most districts Almost universal, too, 
are snakes, many kinds of whicli are venomous 
and, m spite of protection now afforded by 
medical treatment, are very dangerous 


CHILDREN’S STORY 

Bombay.— For four mornings after leaving 
Aden the traveller to India looks eagerly over 
the sea towards the east, hoping in vain 
for sight of land On the fifth morning he 
sees the gleam of a lighthouse, and then a 
long, low coastline. The liner enters a great 
hay, with fine buildings and groves of 
coconut palms overlooking it Slowly she 
makes her way among steamers, fishing 
boats and merchant ships, and drops anchor 
near the Ballard pier. Many little launches 
carry luggage and passengers quickly to the 
pier itself, on which there is a crowd of 
people of all nations. Porters, wearing 
round their arms brass badges showing 
numbers, swoop down on the luggage, and 
before long the traveller finds himself in a 
taxicab on the way to a fine hotel 

Bombay is India’s "front door," because 
it IS the nearest large port to Europe The 
City IS built on an island and has a splendid 


harbour. Travellers from overseas are glad 
to stay here for a day or two, in order to 
find out a little about the new, strange land 
they have entered They are astonished at 
the bright colours and at the mixture of 
peoples that they see. In the new part of 
the city there are tall buildings, and clean, 
wide streets down which electric tramcars 
and taxicabs run In the factories giant 
cotton mills roar as they manufacture cloth 
for the people’s needs 
A few steps from one load to another 
bring the traveller into the native quarter, 
and he finds himself in the bazaar. Here 
the streets are crowded with tiny shops. 
The goods are spread on planks and packing 
cases outside the shops Everything is open 
to the view, and the shopkeeper squats in 
the midst with a fan in his hand to keep 
himself cool and to whisk away the flies 
Busy workmen sit and carry on their 
trades in sight of the passers-by. White, 
brown, black and yeUow people jostle each 
other m the crowded roads The sun strikes 
on turbans of red, orange and green, on 
robes of blue and white, and on the brown 
bodies of porters carrying burdens A loud 
noise of strange tongues fills the air. Busy 
water earners run about lajung the dust 
by sprmkling water out of the goat skins 
slung over their shoulders (See blackboard 
sketch page 565.) They fill their skins at 
tanks or wells and carry them off to water 
the roads or fill the pots, jars and baths m 
people’s houses Queer little carts drawn by 
a pair of tiny, mild-eyed, hump-backed 
oxen pass by Numbers of people squat 
by the wayside with their chins on their 
knees, waiting to be lured 
Among the crowds are Indians, Arabs, 
Jews and Parsees The poorer Indians wear 
loincloths and their women have many 
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Wild Animals of the Indian Jungle 
loppanel Sloth Bear, Griffon Vulture , Imperial Eagle 

Middle panel Langur , Cheetal or Axis Deer , Peacock ; Pangolin , Llopaud , Tiger , Hyaena. 
Bottom panel . Porcupine , Crocodile , Mongoose , Cobra. 

(Class Picture No 99 iu the portloho) 
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bangles and ornaments, and yards of 
blue or red cotton cloth draped round 
them The Arab is a horse dealer and wears 
a long, white robe and hood bound with 
cords of camels’ hair. Pearls from the 
waters of the Persian Gulf are sold in 
Bombay, and these are bought by Jews 
whose turbans are made of cloth covered 
with strange patterns. The Parsees are rich 
men, for they are bankers and money 
lenders. They wear on their heads very 
high hats with no brims, and their women 
are splendidly dressed To the Parsee the 
most sacred thing is fire, and the sun is 
his chief god. At sunset in Bombay scores 
of Parsees gather on the sea shore They 
sit 6n the sand, take off their hats and bow 
to the sun. Then they put on their hats 
again and read prayers aloud from sacred 
books 

The Himalayas. — Journeying northwards 
from Bombay the traveller presently finds 
himself in a vast plain. He may travel 



Khyber Pass 


1,500 mdes from Karachi m the west, to 
Calcutta in the east, and not pass through 
a single tunnel or see a hill anywhere near 
him For a great part of the journey, how- 
ever, there will be mighty, snowclad moun- 
tain peaks far away on the northern skyline. 
These are the Himalaya mountains All 
down the ages they have guarded India from 
foes, and have fed with their snows the 
wide rivers of the plam There are few 
points at which they can be crossed. The 
chief “gateway” of the north-west is the 
Khyber Pass A few years ago this was a 
stony track between great overhanging 
chffs Now it IS a motor road and lorries 
and buses bump their way past lines of 
slowly padding camels Life is very hard 
along the wild rocky borderlands and men 
are quick to use their rifles when quarrels 
break out Villages are therefore like small 
fortresses, with the houses of mud and stone 
surrounded by strong walls. No-one, how- 
ever, may disturb the peace of the Pass and 
traffic goes on its way in freedom and safety 

Kashmir. — ^To the north-east of the 
Khyber Pass hes beautiful Kashmir, or the 
"happy valley.” It is a lofty plain, so high 
that its summer weather is only a little 
hotter than that of England In winter, 
snow lies on the ground for three months 
Early in March it disappears and the valley 
is green with grass and growing crops, and 
bright with flowers. All around are snow- 
clad mountains, and the plam is dotted with 
villages standmg among wheat and rice 
fields, meadows and orchards of apple, 
pear and peach trees. On the mountain 
slopes goats with fine, soft hair are reared. 

The capital is Srmagar, which stands on, 
or rather in, the river Jhelum, for all its 
streets are waterways. The houses and 
temples of Srinagar rise up from the river’s 
edge, and their roofs are overgrown with 
plants and flowers. Wooden badges span 
the stream The city is very old, and on 
one of its hills, called the “Throne of 
Solomon,” there has been a temple since 
2654 B.c. Beautiful mohair shawls were once 
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A Wayside Encampment, Jammu-Srinagar Road 


made at Snnagar, but the people now mostly 
weave carpets. From the plain below to 
Srinagar a road has been made along which 
soldiers can advance quickly when needed to 
fight against troublesome hill tribes. Along 
this road families may be seen travelling on 
camels. A saddle is fitted over each camel’s 
hump, and bedding is laid on top of the 
saddle or tied behind it. Sometimes camels 
are harnessed to wagons. Families carry 
tents and food with them for their journey 
and encamp by the roadside when night 
falls Good camels will travel eighty miles 
in a day. 

Sin^. — Many miles to the south-east of 
Snnagar is Simla, a hiU station of the 
Himalayas Here the government officials 
in Delhi spend the hot summer months 
of the year The town is 7,000 feet above 
the bummg plain, and is like a gay Swiss 


city, overshadowed by forests of fir and 
pine, with snowy hills standing on the 
skyhne Simla in summer gives a wonderful 
relief from the burning plain with its withered 
grass and trees and dust-laden winds blowing 
from the western desert. 

Mt. Everest. — ^More than five hundred 
miles eastwards of Simla travellers come to 
the grandest of all the Himalayan ranges, 
from which rises Mt. Everest, the highest 
mountam in the world No one has ever 
yet stood on the summit of Everest. A 
traveller climbmg the slopes of this great 
mountain passes through all the different 
regions of plant life He begins his journey 
among thick jungle, where creepers bmd 
tree to tree, and palms and bamboos flounsh. 
He goes on through lands of orange and 
fig trees until the air begins to feel cooler. 
Now he finds the trees that grow in England 
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—oaks, chestnuts and willows, with brambles 
and wild strawberries growing beneath them 
Streams trickle over the sides of the cliffs 
and wild flowers and butterAes make the 
mountain gay On goes the traveller, and 
now the land becomes grassy Pmes and 
firs are seen. Up he climbs and leaves the 
forest behind At last he stands among open 
pastures, and beyond them he snowfields 
and sheets of ice into which few dare venture 

Darjeelmg. — South-east of Mt Everest 
IS the town of Darjeeling, another hill station 
like Simla. To it runs a wonderful mountain 
railway which crawls and curves and chmbs 
up the steep Himalayas past dense hot 
forest land called the Terai, and lovely tea 
gardens In the bazaar at Darjeelmg are 
seen men from the distant land of Tibet 
on the other side of the HimAayas 

The Plain of Hindustan. — South of the 
Himalayas is the great plam of Hindustan, 
whose endless crops of wheat, rice, miUet, 
maize, sugar and jute are India’s riches. 
Into this plam flow a thousand streams, 
great and small, from the mountains standmg 


on its borders All these streams are gathered 
sooner or later into the broad waters of the 
river Ganges which winds its way through 
the middle of the vast plain. 

Everywhere this sunny plain is covered 
with crops In the west the traveller sees 
fields of wheat and barley like those grown 
m England. As he journeys eastward he 
notices fields full of millet and cotton, and 
still farther east there are countless paddy 
fields The people live amongst their fields 
in huts made of mud and thatched with 
slicks and grass Groves of palm and 
bamboo grow near villages. Herds of buffalo 
feed on the village pastures, and clumsy 
oxcarts creak along the roads 

Some of the most famous cities of India 
stand in the Ganges basin On a tributary, 
the Jumna, is Delhi, the capital of India The 
old city of Delhi contains a splendid palace 
built by a Mogul emperor, and many beautiful 
temples New Delhi, a short distance away, 
has great government buildings m it, and 
broad, straight roads lined with trees There 
IS a fine arch bmlt m memory of the men m 
the Indian army who were kiUed dunng the 
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First World Wax Farther down the Jumna 
stands Agra, the home of the beautiful Ta] 
Mahal illustrated on page 566 Benares, 
a holy city, is on the Ganges itself, and 
Calcutta, the great port at its mouth, is the 
largest city in India (There is an illustration 
of Benares on page 583.) 


The Punjab. — ^The western part of the 
plain of Hindustan is watered by the river 
Indus and its five tributaries and is called 
the Punjab, the "Land of the Five Rivers ” 
Like the Ganges, the Indus is fed by the 
snowfields of the Himalayas, and brings 
down rich soil and moisture to a thirsty 
land. Its water is spread out into slow- 
moving canals which turn desert into grain 
land and form waterways, up and down which 
boats laden with grass, grain and wood are 
towed from town to town Karachi is the 
port and capital of Pakistan, 


Little rain ever falls in the Punjab. The 
land around Lahore, now full of smiling 
villages, was once a wilderness A famous 
people of the Punj’ab are called Sikhs. They 
have to endure cold winters and hot summers, 
and are fine, strong men. Their religion does 
not allow them to shave or cut their hair, so 
they have long beards, and coils of hair 
hidden under their turbans On the right 
wrist they wear a steel bangle to give them 
manly strength and most have the word 
Stngh in their names, meaning lion-hearted. 
The Sikhs are clever with their hands and 
many are motor engineers in Delhi, Calcutta 
and Bombay Once they ruled the Punjab 
but now the land is divided between Pakistan 
and India. 

The Monsoons. — India has three seasons— 
the hot, the ramy and the cool. The hot 
season begms in February, and the weather 
grows hotter and hotter as the sun’s rays 




shine more directly overhead At length 
the land becomes so hot that the air rises 
over it, and a cooler wind is drawn in from 
the Indian Ocean This wet wmd is called 
the south-west monsoon, and it brings ram 
to the land from June to October. For 
months before its coming the skies are 
cloudless The land is parched, the leaves 
of the trees are brown and dry ; every hvmg 
thing IS limp and panting Then a row of 
dark clouds appears on the south-west 
skyhne, the sky darkens, large drops of 
ram fall and turn to vapour on the hot 
ground In a few mmutes the ram pours 
down m torrents, and aU hfe becomes fresh 
and joyful again The greater part of India 
depends on this monsoon for the success 
of the harvest, and should it fail to come 
many people would die of starvation. 

The rain does not fall equally all over 
India Wherever there are mountams, the 
wind in trying to pass them is forced upwards 

PO — VOL 3 


and cooled. Then it sheds rain all around 
Where the land is low and flat, however, 
the monsoon sometimes blows over it vnthout 
droppmg any rain. In the Punjab the 
villages have flat, mud roofs, the rainfall is 
slight, and wheat and barley are grown in 
the cool season; great sandstorms blow 
up from the Thar desert and bury eveiything 
around in deep carpets of dust Eastwards 
from Delhi the rainfall gradually grows 
heavier, until around Calcutta the ground 
IS hidden beneath hot, wet forest, and 
villages nestle m banana groves No wheat 
IS seen now, but field after field of paddy 
standmg out of flooded ground The village 
huts have strongly thatched, sloping roofs 
which wfll stand downpours that would 
wash Punjab houses away Instead of the 
dry air of the north-east there is the damp 
heat of a hothouse. 

By the end of October India is turned 
away from the sun instead of towards it, 
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and the great plain of India has grown 
cooler than the warm sea washing its coasts. 
The monsoon therefore changes, and the 
cool season sets in. Now the wind blows 
from the land to the sea, in a north-easterly 
direction, and is a dry wind, excepting in 
the far south, where it crosses the Bay of 
Bengal to south-east India and Ceylon. The 
cool season lasts from November to January. 
It is never cold in Calcutta, but the cold of 
a Punjab night is surprismg In January 
and February shallow pools out of doors 
freeze over every night in the Punjab, 
and white men gather round blazing wood 
fires and talk of Christmas in England 
Travellers carry their bedding with them, and 
in winter they need rugs and wraps. A 
peasant has a thick cotton sheet which he 
spreads on the ground. He lies on this and 
covers himself with a cotton quilt stuffed 
with cotton wool When travelling he often 
uses his quilt as a coat to shield his shivermg 
body from the cutting wind, 

The Deccan. — ^The south of India is shaped 
like a great triangle A range of high moun- 
tains called the Western Ghats runs down 
the west coast, and this district is very wet 
m the rainy season, as it catches the full 
force of the south-west monsoon. Bombay 
IS a wet place and has great paddy fields 
round it A railway crosses southern India 
from Bombay to Madras, and passengers 
find that after leaving Bombay the tram 
climbs high up to the top of the Ghats and 
then goes on across a flat tableland called 
the Deccan. Rain on the Deccan is never 
heavy, because the winds lose the greater 
part of then moisture on the Ghats. The 
peasants cannot therefore grow rice, which 
needs flooded fields, so miUet and cotton 
are the chief crops. Hundreds of oxen 
labour in the fields and draw loaded wagons 
along the roads Wherever there is enough 
rainfall, forests sprmg up from the nch, 
dark soil, and valuable teak trees grow m 
these forests. 

The tram from Bombay travels across 
the Deccan for a day and a night and 


finally reaches the other edge of the table- 
land which IS called the Eastern Ghats. 
Then it runs down towards the sea and stops 
at Madras Three hundred years ago English 
merchants set up a trading station here, 
and the old fort built by them is still standing 
In the province of Madras the towns aie 
famous for beautiful silk goods and articles 
of brass, silver and gold, while along the 
coast crops of coconuts, sugar-cane, rice and 
giound-nuts are giown Madras itself has a 
great trade, large leather factories and mills 
for rice and cotton The people of the city 
are different from those of the Ganges valley 
They speak another tongue and are shorter 
and darker. In the richer part of Madras are 
fine mansions standing in beautiful grounds 
The poorer quarter swarms with people who 
live m small houses crowded along narrow 
streets. 

Mysore. — To the south of Madras lies a 
country scattered all over with beautiful 
temples. The people are deeply religious 
and the women seem to be even more fond 
of silver jewellery here than elsewhere In 
Mysore they wear closely fitting bodices, 
and blue or red robes called sans draped 
about their bodies and brought up over 
the shoulders On their foreheads are the 
marks of their class The hill country in the 
west of Mysore gradually gives place to 
valleys and open plams which are watered 
by many rivers, the chief being the Cauvery. 
These sti earns are banked up on the hill- 
sides to form huge lakes or tanks from which 
water is carried in channels over the land. 
At the waterside is often built a ghat, or 
flight of wide stone steps runnmg down 
to the river. Women and girls go m 
numbers to the ghat to fill their brass or 
earthen pots with the precious water 
Mysore is one of the most thriving 
provinces in India. It was ruled by a rajah 
before the country was divided into two 
Dominions and had long been noted foi its 
good government carried out on the British 
plan In the province are rich gold mines and 
others of a metal called manganese, used in 
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making steel The people cultivate fine they should look at the Plain of Hindustan 
plantationsof coffee, lice and millet and keep stretching from the Indus to the Ganges 
sheep on the highlands In the towns beauti- This is probably coloured green — for fertile 
ful silk saiis are manufactured lowland — excepting where the Thar desert 

IS left a pale yellow Finally the pupils 
TEACHINGr HINTS should examine the Deccan, coloured a 

light brown and therefore high. The Western 
1. Map reading. — Before taking this lesson and Eastern Ghats stand out darker upon it, 
the teacher should let the pupils spend a and rivers cut across it Questions and 
few minutes looking at the map of India general conversation about the map should 
They might follow the curve of the Hima- be encouraged. This will make the pupils 
layas and note the deep brown colouring interested and anxious to learn more of the 
which signifies their immense height Then country, 
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2 . A faTOUiite stoiy. — The story of the 
Parsee and the Rhinoceros might be read 
to the class afteiwards (Jusi So Stones, 
by Rndyard Kiphng ) 

3 . Population of India.— The very great 
size and large population of India need 
special emphasis. This can be done by 
means of diagrams India has 400 miUion 
people in 1,576,000 square miles. Find the 
total area and population of Canada, 
Austraha and New Zealand The comparison 
will be most striking 

Area Population 

Australia .. 2,974,581 8 million 

New Zealand 103,862 2 million 

Canada . . 3,684,723 12 million 

6,763,166 22 million 

4. The Suez route. — ^The world’s great 

highway passes through the Mediterranean, 
Suez Canal and Red Sea Show that through- 
out the whole of its course branches are 
passmg into this highway from productive 
lands Contrast this route with the other 
great routes where lateral branches are few 
in number. The route is of value to all 
lands except South America and the western 
side of North America. Point out the 

development of important centres at narrow 
straits or points of convergence of branch 
routes, e g Gibraltar, Malta, Port Said, 
Aden, Colombo Refer to the great variety 
of material carried along the route. 

6, The Great Plain. — Refer to the con- 
centration of the people on the low river 
plains One third of the people live on the 
plain of the Ganges The plam of the Indus 
supports comparatively few people because 
of its dryness. The people live mamly near 
the rivers which have a good rainfall, and 
near the wet coasts, the reason bemg that 
those are the areas where the people can 
produce their food and the material for 
export. The people are peasant farmers 
and live m villages. 


6. Climate. — It is of importance that the 
chief characteristics of the monsoon type oi 
climate should be clearly understood. 

(a) In India there is no winter season. In 
the plam of the Ganges the cool season is, 
on the whole, as warm as the English 
summer 

(i) One part of the year is very hot 

(c) Nearly all the ram comes in the hot 
part of the year 

(d) The ram is of the relief type and is 
brought by the south-west monsoon. 

(e) There is a complete reversal of the 
wind direction ; this causes the dry season. 

(/) The change of wind is caused by the 
change of temperature over the great plain 
of the north. The change of temperature 
over the sea is slight. 

The monsoon t3ipe of clunate necessitates 
irrigation during the dry season, and then 
agriculture can be practised during the 
whole year Crops suitable to temperate 
climes can be raised during the cool season. 
Monsoon products are of great vanety and 
great yield The wet weather crops are 
mainly grown for home consumption — millet, 
nee, maize, cotton and sesame (oil-seed); 
the winter crops are for sale — ^wheat, barley, 
chick-peas, sugar, tobacco, hemp and 
indigo 

7. Memory work. — [a] Bombay is the 
second port in India, and manufactures 
cotton goods (6) The snows of the Hima- 
layas feed the Ganges and the Indus, (c) The 
plain of Hmdustan is the richest part of 
India Crops of wheat, cotton and miUet 
are grown m the drier districts, and paddy 
m the wet parts (d) There are tea planta- 
tions on the hiUs near Darjeelmg (e) The 
valley of Kashmir is not much wanner than 
England Carpets are made at Srmagar. 
(/) The southern part of India is a great 
tableland called the Deccan (g) The south- 
west monsoon bnngs heavy summer ram to 
many parts. 
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A Village Sugar-Mill in India 

(Class Picture No loo in the portfolio) 


^ I "MIE Class Picture illustrated above 
1 (No 100 in the portfolio) is of a 
Village Sugar-Mill The scene is an 
excellent example of the peace and content 
of the average Indian village, where modern 
innovations have made little impression, 
where life is unhurried and where work is 
measured by the tradition of centuries. 
In the sun-drenched courtyard the cane is 
crushed piecemeal, rollers turning as the 


slow-moving oxen swing the heavy pole. 
A train of creaking ox-wagons brings up 
more cane from a plantation on the level 
plain, close at hand is a thatched shed sup- 
ported by bamboo posts, where the syiup is 
boiled and crystallised into sugar The oxen 
aie of the humped species common in the 
East, their fatty humps acting as reserves of 
nounshment in times of scarcity. Sugar- 
cane is a cash crop of the peasant and m the 
567 
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Dhobi Ghat at Bombay 
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markets will be seen huge blocks of gur or 
unrefined sugar, and of jagree, like solid 
crumbly treacle It should be noted that in 
recent years both the culture and the manu- 
facture of sugar have greatly improved in the 
more advanced areas. Instructors are sent to 
villages from agricultural stations to coach 
the peasants in new methods, and already 
India, instead of being an importer of sugar, 
is now self-supporting 

INTRODUCinON 

India IS pre-eminently an agricultural 
country. It is estimated that a little more 
than 70 per cent of the whole population 
IS directly supported by agriculture, includmg 
forestry and the raismg of livestock The 
prosperity of the 400 million mhabitants of 
the country depends upon the crops which 
can be cultivated on the 390 million acres of 
fertile land in India, Numerous varieties of 
crops essential for food, fodder, industrial 


needs and luxuries are produced in colossal 
quantities. Food crops cover nearly 8a per 
cent of the cultivated land and include 
such important thmgs as rice, tea, wheat, 
sugar, millet, maize, fruits and vegetables. 
Large quantities of cotton, ]ute, hemp, 
rubber, oil seeds and indigo are produced 
to supply raw material to factories, and 
among the other important products of 
the country are tobacco, spices and teak. 

Notwithstanding the great demands of a 
huge population upon many of the matenals 
grown, there is a large export trade in each 
product mentioned above. Obviously, there- 
fore, India must be a country where con- 
ditions are favourable to agriculture. The 
temperature of the deep, nch, alluvial soil 
of the northern plam is warm throughout 
the whole year, and rainfall is greatest 
durmg the hottest months Tropical plants 
are grown dunng the hot periods of the 
year In the dry, cooler months temperate 
crops are produced with the aid of irrigation. 
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Bullock Train in India 


There is thus a complete year of cultivation 
and a succession of harvests of various 
kinds. Similarly, in the Deccan, cultivation 
with the aid of irrigation is possible through- 
out the year. Production, too, is cheap, for 
India has a large population of peasants 
who live in a simple way for small wages 

Tea. — ^Tea became known to Europe 
through the medium of the Dutch East 
India Company, and was mtroduced into 
England from Holland in the early part of 
the seventeenth century, English people, 
therefore, have been drinking tea as a 
beverage for a little more than 250 years. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
the amount imported was about 100,000 lb. 
annually, but to-day the amount imported 
in a year from India alone exceeds in value 
more than £20,000,000 

Although the plant is indigenous to 
Assam, its cultivation m India did not 
begin until 1834, when an attempt was made 


to compete with China, hitherto the only 
soufce of supply It was not, however, until 
1880 that the industry became well estab- 
lished In recent years the area under 
cultivation has considerably increased, and 
in the last twenty-five years the area under 
the tea crop has more than doubled, 
and the production has trebled India is now 
the second tea-producmg country in the 
world Large numbers of tea plantations 
are situated in Assam and the adjacent 
areas of northern Bengal. Others are found 
mamly m the southern extremity of India. 
There are altogether nearly 4,500 tea planta- 
tions m the country and more than a million 
people are engaged m the tea industry 
The tea of everyday use is obtained by 
drying the leaves of the fairly small tea 
shrub. This is propagated from seed sown 
in nurseries in November and December, 
the young plants being planted out at the 
end of from six to twelve months, usually 
at the rate of 2,000 to the acre. Pruning 
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takes place every year, and the first crop is 
obtained the second year after the first 
pruning, The crop gathered increases for 
a time with the age of the plant, and ulti- 
mately becomes 500 lb per acre In Assam 
the leaves are picked sixteen times durmg 
the year, but the number of pickmgs 
during the season is even greater m Ceylon 
The first process in preparing tea for the 
market is to spread out the leaves to wither 
until they are flaccid. The leaves are then 
rolled and spread out in a darkened room 
in layers from two to six inches thick for 
from two to six hours. They are then dried 
as quickly as possible, after which they are 
graded and packed Before packing each 
grade is refined at a temperature of from 180° 
to 200” F and is packed while it is still warm 
Only the topmost leaves on each shoot 
are used for the best tea The finer the 
plucking the better is the quality obtamed. 


An abundance of skilled labour is required 
for picking the leaves, but in India the 
subsequent processes are aU done by up-to- 
date machinery at the plantations. 

It should be noticed that up to a certain 
point tea production is a peasant industry m 
India, but that finally it becomes associated 
with modem machinery As a contrast, 
it is interesting to notice that in China it 
is mostly a peasant industry. In that 
country tea is usually cultivated in small 
patches round the homesteads The family 
pick the leaves and give them their pre- 
limmary drying in the sun As they begin 
to curl up and darken they are made into 
balls, and so soon as the leaves have been 
given a sufficient twist, the balls are broken 
up and placed in cotton bags and taken to 
the nearest market for sale 

The conditions necessary for successful 
cultivation should be noticed The tea 
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shrub requires a deep, 
fertile, well-drained 
soil, and it flourishes 
on the lower slopes 
of the mountains and 
hills of many parts 
of monsoon Asia. 

The plant is very 
hardy, but it must 
have a long, warm 
and moist growing 
season. 

The bulk of the 
tea produced in India is exported to foreign 
countries and the largest buyer is the 
United Kingdom, which takes about 87 per 
cent of India’s total exports. Ceylon teas 
are well known in all parts of the world. 
They are grown in the hiUy region near 
Kandy Ceylon ranks next to India in 
exportmg tea. 


The Dutch, Austrahans, New Zealanders 
and British are large tea drmkers, but in 
India the consumption, as compared with 
the United Kingdom, is only about ^ per 
head of the population. 

Rice. — Rice is the staple food of the 
densely peopled river plains of south-eastern 



The World's chief Rice and Cotton Lands 
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Rice Ciiltiva.tion — ^Preparing Soil for Ploughing 


Asia, and is the 
mainstay of the peo- 
ple of India and of 
the Orient generally. 

There are many 
varieties which differ 
in the colour, size and 
shape of the gram, 
in the length of the 
stalks, and in the 
conditions necessary 
for successful culti- 
vation. There are, 
however, two mam 
varieties of rice — the 
upland and the low- 
land The former 
variety can be grown 
on hill slopes where 
the conditions are 
fairly dry, but the 
amount produced in India is small The 
lowland variety, which is the rice of 
commerce and the food of millions of 
Indians, requires level land which can at 
periods carry an excess of water This 
variety is grown mamly in the valley 
of the Ganges and on the coastal plains of 
the Deccan penmsula In Burma, large 
quantities are grown in the fertile valley of 
the Irrawaddy; while m Ceylon, rice is 
cultivated on the wet coastal plain of the 
south-west of the island Rice occupies 
almost 35 per cent of the total cultivated 
area m India. The Indian production is 
more than thirty million tons a year, this 
is about one-third of the production of the 
world. (In Eastern lands the word rice is 
rarely used Rice fields are referred to as 
^addy fields ) 

Swamp nee requires flat fields through 
which water cannot quickly dram away. 
An impervious soil beneath the surface is 
necessary in order to prevent rapid dramage. 
The first step m cultivation is to prepare a 
level surface unless it is already in that 
condition. Each field is then provided with 
embankments round its sides in order that 
it can be transformed into a flooded region 


in the early stages of the growth of the 
plants After the seed is sown the ground 
IS flooded for nearly a month. As soon as 
the plants are large enough to handle they 
are transplanted, and the workers paddle 
m the water over the rice field Draining 
and re-floodmg are necessary at intervals 
during the growing period, the amount of 
water used bemg less and less on each 
successive occasion FmaUy the water is 
dramed away for the seed to ripen, and the 
crop IS gathered by the use of sickles An 
immense amount of skilled labour is neces- 
sary for all this toilsome work, but it must 
be remembered that the swamp rice areas 
are the most densely peopled parts of the 
world. It is evident that an abundant 
supply of water is needed to produce the 
rice The crops of India and Burma are 
restneted to those river valleys where the 
mean annual rainfall is above forty inches. 
The great river deltas and alluvial plains 
of the Ganges and Irrawaddy are ideal nee 
lands, for they receive an abundant supply 
of ram from the south-west monsoon The 
growing season is comparatively short and 
the harvest is prolific In the most favoured 
areas three harvests are possible in the hot 
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Sowing Jute 


With modem machin- 
ery are established, 
For fuel these mills 
use the paddy husks. 
Although mills with 
machmes often deal 
with the crop which 
has been harvested, 
it must be remem- 
bered that the field 
work is stdl carried 
on m a primitive 
fashion Small 
wooden ploughs 
drawn by oxen or 
water buffaloes work 
in the paddy fields, 
and reaping is still 
done by hand (See 
Class Picture No 67 ) 
India with Burma 


wet part of the year, and it is a poor rice area 
which does not produce two crops. The 
first demand on the crop is for the food 
supply of the inhabitants, and it is only 
the surplus that is exported There is a 
large quantity for export from the Ganges 
and Irrawaddy valleys, but in Ceylon, 
although there is a large production, an 


produces most of the world’s rice, but the 
amount consumed as food is so great that 
only about 7 per cent of the crop is exported 
The value of the export of rice is about 
£30,000,000 a year, and Rangoon is the 
great rice port of Asia. There is a large 
trade with parts of Asia which grow nee 
in insufficient quantities for their food 


import is jiecessary 
to provide enough 
food for the people 
of the island. 

Rice passes 
through several pro- 
cesses before it is 
transformed from 
paddy to the polished 
nee of consumption. 
It must be husked, 
skinned and polished 
On the small rice 
fields these opera- 
tions are performed 
by hand or by small 
hand-work ed 
machinery, but in the 
large rice-growing 
areas mills equipped 



Cutting Jute 
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Washing Jute 


supply Much, there- 
fore, goes to Ceylon, 
Java and Malaya, and 
the remainder goes to 
the other lands of the 
world where rice is 
only an occasional part 
of the diet. 


Jute.— Jute is the 
cheapest fibre in the 
world, but it is one of 
the most useful and 
valuable. It is essen- 
tially a product of 
India, and practically 
the whole of the 
world’s supplies come 
from the Bengal area 
in the lower Ganges 
valley The fibre is 
used for the manufacture of a coarse cloth 
from which sacks are made In India these 
sacks are commercially known as gunny 
bags. When it is considered what a tremen- 
dous mass of material such as seeds, cereals 
and foodstuffs are carried from place to 
place in sacks, it will be realised that there 


is a great demand for jute fibre, and that 
the manufacture of the fibre into cloth and 
sacking must employ a considerable number 
of people Many attempts have been made 
m other countries to grow ]ute, or to discover 
a suitable substitute for sack making, but 
so far there has been little success. The 
increasing demand 
for the fibre has 
caused the produc- 
tion in India almost 
to double in the last 
forty years. The 
area under the crop 
IS over two million 
acres, and of this 
area 88 per cent 
occurs in Bengal 
Nearly half the ]ute 
produced is ex- 
ported, and the re- 
mainder is used in 
the local ]ute miUs 
for manufacture into 
gunny cloth 

The ]ute plant, 
which is raised from 
seed, is a slender 



Drying Jute 
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stemmed annual which grows to a height 
of from eight to twelve feet The seeds 
are sown in March and April. It flourishes 
on the alluvial soils deposited by nvers 
in regions of heavy ram and high tem- 
perature. In the early stages of growth 
the plant requires an abundant supply of 
water, and flooded ground is not in]unous, 
but for later growth the soil must be well 
drained Before ripening, it is cut m August 
and September and retted, remaining in 
stagnant water for about three weeks before 
the fibre can be extracted by hand The 
fibre is then dried in the shade before being 
sorted, graded and baled. The hales weigh 
about 400 lbs. each, and the annual produc- 
tion of fibre IS about 9,000,000 bales 
Until about 1835 the manufacture of jute 
into cloth was confined to India, where it 
was purely a peasant mdustry, but at that 
time an export commenced and the fibre 
was sent to Dundee, in Scotland Since then 
Dundee has developed into the largest jute- 
workmg centre of the British Isles. In 
recent years also, m Calcutta and the neigh- 
bouring region of Bengal, large mills with 
modem machinery have been established 
for the manufacture of cloth for export, 
and gunny hags for carrying much of India’s 
raw material 

With the increased transport facilities m 
all parts of the world in recent years, the 


demand for sacks has considerably 
increased To meet this demand India 
is endeavouring to open up new areas 
for the cultivation of jute. As a re- 
sult of expenments and investigation 
by the Agricultural Departments, the 
cultivation is now established m the 
United Provinces, where conditions 
are similar to those in many parts of 
Bengal. 

Although jute occupies only a small 
percentage of the total area cultivated 
in India, it contributes more than 25 
per cent of the export trade of the 
country. 

Teak. — Teak is one of the most 
important timber trees of commerce. It 
abounds in the hot wet forests of the East, 
the finest qualities commg from Burma. 

The tree grows to a great size, the girth 
often being as much as twenty-five feet 
It often occurs that the first branches do not 
appear until the tree has attained a height 
of eighty feet. The wood is very hard and 
durable and of particular service for con- 
structional work in tropical countnes If 
thoroughly seasoned it does not warp, split 
or crack. The great value of the timber 
arises, however, from the oil which permeates 
it. As a result, it is immune from the attach 
of the white ant and is unaffected by contact 
with iron When immersed in water it does 
not readily rot, neither is it affected by 
marme insects which destroy other timber. 
First-class furniture can be made from it, 
since the wood has a rich brown colour and 
has a beautiful appearance when polished, 
It is also used to a large extent in the wood- 
work of ships and railway carnages. This 
can be attributed, not only to its great 
durability, but also to the fact that it does 
not readily ignite. 

The usual method of ohtainmg the timber 
from the forest is to ring-bark the trees 
near the ground The bark is cut away in 
the form of a ring and the cut is made to 
penetrate the sap wood After this has 
been done the trees slowly die, and then 



they are felled Elephants play an important 
part in all stages of the teak industry 
Teak is largely used in buildings, and 
outside most Burmese villages there stands 
a Buddhist monastery built of teak The 
Queen’s Golden Monastery in Mandalay is 
built of teak profusely decorated and elabor- 
ately carved The carvings are often so 
wonderful and delicate as to give the material 
the appearance of flimsy lace. 

CHILDREN’S STORY 

Rice. — (The story of rice cultivation is 
told in Vol I , page 452 , a few further facts 
are included here for the third year’s course 
See also the Class Picture No. 67 ) Three- 
quarters of all the millions of people in 
India earn their hving by growing crops, 
most of which are grown for food Rice, 
tea and sugar are grown during the hot, 
wet months, and millet and wheat during 
the dry, cooler montlis. Besides these crops, 

PP VOL 3 


however, quantities of cotton and ]Ute are 
needed for makmg into cloth at the factories , 
and tobacco, spices and teak are very 
important The soil on the great plains of 
India IS deep and rich, but the one draw- 
back is that the monsoon rams are not always 
heavy enough To guard against lack of 
water, there are now more than 10,000 miles 
of canals in India. Thousands of wells have 
also been dug from which oxen and men 
draw water and tip it mto ditches that run 
beside the fields 

The great nee port of the East is Rangoon 
on the Irrawaddy river m Burma, where the 
paddy fields he on either side for many 
miles upstream During the rice harvest, 
the rough, unhusked gram is piled into 
paddy boats with sharp prows curving high 
up out of the water Twelve oarsmen row 
each boat and the steersman sits perched up 
in a sort of tower at the back Raised in 
this way he is better able to steer clear 
of the mudbanks which cannot be seen from 
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the lowei deck, The boat has eyes carved 
and painted on its prow, so that 'Tt may 
see where it is going"; when the wind 
blows upstream a square sail is hoisted on 
a tall bamboo mast 

The paddy boats stop at Rangoon quay, 
where a string of porters run hither and 
thither like ants. They throw the paddy 
on to a great heap in front of mills, whose 
smoke adds to the heat of the place. Inside 
the mills, revolving stones strip off the rough, 
outer husks. The grains are then polished and 
the inner skins are ground off Finally the 
rice IS poured out of great chutes into gunny 
bags, which are quickly stitched up by gaily 
clad Burmese girls, and lifted on to steamers 
to be taken overseas 



Native Method oe Beating out the 
Rice Grains 


Tea. — (The story of a tea plantation is 
told m Vol I., page 453 See also the Class 
Picture, No 68 ) There are hundreds of 
tea gardens m India, many of which are on 
the mountain slopes of Assam to the north 
of Calcutta, In these plantations China 
seed was first used, but the native Indian 
tea plant grew better than the Chinese one, 


and now Indian tea has a larger sale than 
any other kind grown, England buys most 
of It, and after England the best customers 
are Canada and the United States of America 
Indian tea planters spend much money and 
thought on raising the best possible crops 
of tea. Every estate is laid out with roads 
and a network of drains, and the machinery 
in the factory is up-to-date British planters 
look after the cultivation and manufacture 
of the tea, and the workpeople live m 
long lines or rows of huts on the planta- 
tions Plucking is done when the tea bushes 
are " flushing ’’ or budding freely m the bright 
sunshine followung showers Women and 
children do pluckmg and weedmg, and 
men do roadmakmg, draining and pmning. 
In Ceylon, when all the women on an 
estate are called out to pluck a fine "flush," 
the mothers sling their brown babies m 
cloths to the branches of a tree called a 
"nursery tree," where they are watched 
by a tiny girl while the mothers work. 

Jute. — Standing first on the long list of 
goods sold by India to other countnes is 
jute, which wiU not grow well in any other 
land Jute is a plant with a slender stem 
which grows to twice the height of a man, 
It is cultivated in great plantations around 
Calcutta and in the south of Assam, The 
nver Ganges brings down vast quantities 
of rich silt from the lands through which 
it flows, and this silt collects at the mouth 
of the river, and forms a delta. The largest 
stream of the Ganges delta is the Hooghly, 
and ]ute plantations grow on its banks 
both above and below Calcutta. 

The ]ute seeds are sown in April at the 
begmnmg of the rainy season, because the 
young plants need much water and heat 
Later on, the water has to be drained away 
The plants are cut before they flower, and 
their stems are placed m water for three 
weeks to soften. Then the fibres underneath 
the bark are puUed out, dried, sorted and 
packed m bales. A great many bales of raw 
jute are sent to factories at Dundee m 
Scotland The rest are made into cloth in 
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Khasi Women Selling Cloth, Shillong. Assam 


the jute mills of Calcutta These giant mills 
rear their taU chimneys for forty miles 
along the Hooghly, and 250^000 people 
work in them. From the jute fibres are 
made stair carpets, canvas, school satchels, 
stiff linings, sacking and gunny bags These 
last are shipped to all parts of the world 
for holding gram, cement, sugar, cotton. 


coal, sand and many other goods Some 
countries buy the sacking from India and 
make up their own bags So much jute is 
wanted all over the world that plantations 
m India have doubled in size during the 
last forty years, and fresh fields are 
now being planted higher up the river 
Ganges 
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A great many native women of Assam 
weave on handlooms cloth from cotton and 
]ute fibres When they have made a good 
supply of useful articles such as tablecloths, 
sheets, towels and bedcovers they spread 
them out on a cotton sheet on the ground 
outside their huts, and sell them to travellers 
passmg by 

Teak. — (An account of teak forests is 
given in Vol I , page 454 See also Class 
Picture, No 103 ) The forests of India cover 
a region twice as large as the British Isles, 
and in them are 2,500 different kmds of 
trees. One important tree is called sandal- 
wood. The wood of this tree gives out a 
sweet scent and is often burnt for incense. 
Sandalwood oil is used in medicme, and is 
the most valuable forest product in the 
world Other trees found are ebony and 
rosewood, used for furniture and carving, 
and bamboo, which is so important to the 
native peoples for their houses, mats and 
baskets Bamboo has also been found good 
for wood pulp, from which paper and arti- 
ficial silk are made. The most valuable tree 
of aU, however, is the mighty teak, which 
abounds in the forests of India and Burma. 
Some of these forests are very difficult to 
reach, and the teak trees cost so much to 
move that they cannot be sold at a profit. 
The forests of the western Ghats and of the 
Andaman Islands, in the Bay of Bengal, 
however, are near the sea, and some of the 
teak forests of Burma are near the great 
nver Irrawaddy 

The elephant is the only animal powerful 
and sensible enough to carry or drag the 
huge logs of teak to where they are wanted 
The teak trees are cut m the hot season, 
and elephants drag the logs to the forest 
streams on which they he floating until 
the heavy rams begin Men bmd the logs 
with rattans, or tough canes, into huge 
rafts, which drift down the rivers when 
they are full of water People travel down 
on the rafts, sometimes buildmg huts on 
them and keeping cows, goats and fowls. 
At Rangoon, on the river mouth, there 


are great teak yards and sawmiUs, with 
huge machines to carry the logs A few 
elephants help, too; they wade into the 
Irrawaddy and haul the rafts to the banks 
by means of chams fastened to their harness. 
Then they lift the logs with their trunks' 
or push them with their tusks A heavy 
mass IS balanced on the tusks with the 
trunk coiled round the middle. If a log 
should be too heavy to lift, the clever 
elephant raises one end on to the stack of 
logs already piled m place, then he goes to 
the other end, pushes the log backwards 
until it balances in the air, and finally 
heaves it round into position with his trunk 
All this work the elephant does without any 
orders from the mahout on his back 
Elephants are most sensible animals. They 
seem to know the time of day, for without 
being told they stop work at midday for 
dinner and at the end of the day when 
work IS over. 

TEACHma HINTS 

1. Concrete objects. — ^Tlie stones in this 
lesson should if possible be illustrated by 
articles of Indian workmanship and of other 
objects made from teak and jute It is 
likely that some pupils wfll he able to bring 
to school cunos from India such as ebony 
elephants, embroidered Indian cloths (or 
imitations, to give an idea of the style), 
a sandalwood box, a piece of jute sacking 
or a piece of teak 

2. Handwork. — ^The pupils would enjoy 
drawing and colourmg simple pictures of 
“elephants a-piim‘ teak"; of humped oxen 
ploughmg, or tummg a sugar miU, of 
native women picking tea leaves while their 
babies are slung to the branches of a “nursery 
tree", or of a paddy boat on the Irrawaddy 
nver The handwork lessons wdl be helpful 
m this connection. 

3. Crops m India. — ^There is no country 
in the world where the wet season is of such 
vital importance as it is in India. On it 
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depends the prosperity and well-being of 
about 400 million people Without the ram 
they cannot produce their food The prin- 
cipal occupation of the people is agriculture, 
and by their work they provide all their 
own food, and supply the world with tea, 
rice, ]ute and many other useful products 
It IS important that the children should 
be made to realise the following reasons 
why 400 mdlion people can work, aU the 
year round, at agriculture. 

{a) There are extensive areas of fertile soil 

(b) The soil is never cold 

(c) As a rule, the soil receives abundant 
moisture when its temperature is highest 

(d) A great many crops flourish in hot 
wet regions 

(e) Among the crops are foods on which 
the Indians live. 

{/) The labour supply is plentiful and 
suited to the work. 

(g) Imgation, in the dry season, givestwelve 
months’ production, with successive crops. 

4 , Tea. — ^The conditions for the growth 
of plants which give us tea, coffee and cocoa 
are a stnkmg contrast to those needed for 
many other tropical products These plants 
each require a high temperature, heavy 
rainfall and rich soil, but they must have 
a well dramed soil. Wet mountain slopes 
ill tropical lands supply the beverages 
Rice, sugar, coconuts and rubber each 
requires high temperature and heavy rain, 
but they are products of the plains 

Emphasise the condition of things in 
England before the establishment of world 


trade It is interesting to see that, apart 
from China, the countries which grow tea do 
not drink much tea The beverage is used 
for daily consumption in the countries which 
cannot grow the plant. 

5 , Memory work.— (a) The people of 
India grow crops of rice, tea and sugar in 
the hot, wet months. (6) Rice is the chief 
food in the wet regions, and millet in the 
dry parts (c) Rangoon on the river Irra- 
waddy in Burma is the chief rice port 
(d) Tea plantations grow in Assam to the 
north of Calcutta (e) India sends away 
more tea than any other country m the 
world (f) There are hundreds of ]ute mills 
on the river Hooghly near Calcutta. 
(g) Gunny bags made from jute are used for 
packing gram, sugar, cotton, sand and other 
goods. (A) Teak logs cut from the forests are 
made into rafts and floated down the rivers 
(t) Elephants haul and stack the logs of teak 

6 . Exercises. — (a) What is the chief work 
of the people of India? (b) Which crops 
need wet, hot weather? (c) Which is the 
chief rice port? (d) On what river does it 
stand? (e) Tell all you know about a paddy 
boat (/) What is done with the paddy 
when It arnves at the port in Burma? 
(g) Where are the chief tea plantations of 
India? (A) TeU aU you know about them 
(i) What IS jute? (j) Where does it grow? 
(A) How are the fibres obtained from it? 
(l) What is done with the fibres? {m) Of 
what use are gunny bags? (w) Tell about 
the trees which grow in the forests of India 
(o) What work is done by elephants? 
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A Snake Charmer and a Potter in India 
(C lass Picturo No loi in Ibc portfolio) 


T he illustration (No loi in the port- 
folio) shows a Snake Charmer and a 
Potter The kaleidoscopic life of 
India would not be complete without the 
snake charmer He and his baskets of 
reptiles — a dreaded hooded cobra and an 
equally venomous viper or two — ^will be seen 
wherever there is a ready audience, such as a 
corner of a bazaar While an assistant beats 
a rhythmic tom-tom on a drum, the charmer 


plays upon his pipe made from a gourd In 
response to the music the reptiles uncoil, 
raise their heads and sway, sinking back as 
the strains cease The people never seem 
to weary of the performance, its uncanny 
nature being vividly reflected m then faces, 
The potter’s craft, which has passed from 
father to son for generations, is most valu- 
able in the orderly pattern of village life 
In the picture is a potter at work, with a 
583 
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Shoemaker in India Fruit Stall in India 


lump of clay and ]ar of water at his side His 
wife, in front of his tmy hut, kneads the 
clay dug from the river bank, while he spins 
the wheel with his foot and dexterously 
shapes a ]ar. Earthen pots are in great de- 
mand, and for his labour he is rewarded with 
a share m the harvest and a little garden for 
vegetables 

nrruoDucnoN 

Bombay. — Bombay, the capital of the 
Bombay Presidency, is situated at the 
southern end of a small island, eleven miles 
long and three miles wide, off the western 
coast of India On Malabar Hill stands the 
Government House, in lovely grounds, and 
here the chief work of administration goes 
on in the cool season (During the hot 
season the government migrates to Poona, 
a hill station and military camp on the 
plateau ) Along the slopes of the ridge 
stand handsome mansions belonging to 
wealthy Indian and European residents, 


and commanding magnificent views. Back 
Bay, round which Bombay is built, is two 
miles across, the ndge of Malabar Hih, 
200 feet high, is on its western side, and 
on the eastern side a long tongue of land 
tapers off to a point where stands a light- 
house. The true Indian part of Bombay, the 
bazaar, is found at the upper end of this 
tongue of land Next to the bazaar is the 
Fort, which is the business part of Bombay 
Here are found the banks, the shipping 
offices and the chief business houses Lastly 
there is the manufacturing quarter. The great 
waterway of Bombay harbour is seven 
miles wide at the opening and narrows to 
the northward 

When the traveller approaches Bombay 
by sea and enters the "Gateway of India" 
he sees before him a magnificent and impres- 
sive panorama Numerous mountamous 
islands stud the stately waterway; on the 
left rise the dignified buildings of the city, 
and on the right in the distance the peaks 



of the Western Ghats nse gradually from 
the coast where palms fringe the shore. 
Bombay has one of the finest waterfronts 
in the world; and it can claim to be one of 
the first cities in the world, because of 
its position as the gateway of India, its 
splendid natural harbour, and the energy 
and enterprise of its people The bazaar 
has broad main streets, where Indian crafts 
of various kinds are carried on with unceasmg 
industry and skill, and where the shops 
are famous for the beauty, richness and 
diversity of their wares Among the fine 
bmldmgs in the business area are the post 
office, a majestic building in appearance like 
a palace; the Victoria railway terminus, 
the Royal Institute of Science; the town 
hall, and the museum, all of distinguished 
architectural merit 


Bombay University was originally estab- 
lished in 1857 as an examming body, and is 
still mainly concerned vnth examinations. 
It IS modelled on the lines of the London 
University, there are many other institu- 
tions in other parts of India affiliated 
to it. 

The population of Bombay is about 
1,490,000, and is made up of members of 
many nations including Europeans, Afghans, 
Arab traders, Baghdad Jews, Smhalese, 
Mahrattas, Parsees, Tibetans and others 
There are only about 100,000 Parsees, but 
they are highly influential and important 
on account of their great natural ability, 
initiative and progressiveness. The Parsees 
own many of the most important busmess 
houses in Bombay, and have a world-wide 
reputation There is also a fairly large 




Babu Ghats, Hooghly River, Calcutta 


colony of Japanese m the cotton trade, 
but there are not many Chinese 

Bombay has very fine docks and is the 
only port of India with tides large enough 
for docks on such an extensive scale When 
liners arrive in Bombay passengers can step 
out on. the mole and reach the centre of the 
city by train in a few minutes, or they can 
enter a waiting train and journey on at once 
northward to Delhi, eastward to Calcutta, 
or south-eastward to Madras 
The monsoon rainfall in the Western 
Ghats is impounded in three lakes, and falls 
to a generating station, which supphes 
electric power to the Bombay tramways, 
suburban railways and mills 
Bombay’s magnificent harbour and her 
position on the west coast have resulted in 
a great seaborne trade The chief exports 
are raw cotton, gram and seeds, and the 
chief imports are piece goods, metals and 


machinery Bombay has over one hundred 
spinning and weaving mihs and is the centre 
of the cotton and textile industry Most 
of the mills have Indian managers and the 
greater share of the trade is done by Indian 
firms. Work in brass and silver, dyemg and 
tanning are other important industries of 
Bombay 

Calcutta. — Calcutta is the capital of the 
province of Bengal. It holds an unrivaUed 
position as a port of north-east India, being 
a focus of trade for the river, rail and ocean 
routes. It is a collecting centre for the pro- 
duce of the fertile valleys of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra, and has equal opportunities 
of commerce with Europe and the Far East. 

Calcutta is a city of modern growth, but 
its buildings do not rival those of Bombay. 
The beautiful Matdan, or park, which 
contains many statues, and the marble 
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domed buildmg of the Victoria Memorial 
are its chief features The city contams many 
fine commercial buildings, some zoological 
gardens and the Meteorological Observatory 
for Bengal 

Modern sanitation and dramage have con- 
verted Calcutta, which was formerly very 
unhealthy, into a city equally healthy with 
any in the plams of Bengal The nver 
Hooghly supplies the town with water, 
much of which is collected in an iron reservoir 
which is said to be the second largest in the 
world. Many of the insanitary areas have 
been cleared out, roads have been con- 
structed and widened, and in several places 
model dweUmgs have been erected 

Many races make up a population of 
over 1,500,000 , only 53 per cent are Bengalis 
and there aie some 13,000 Europeans 
Every day the railways convey 300,000 
season ticket holders into the city to 
work m the commercial and manufacturing 
areas The University of Calcutta, which is 
modelled on the plan of the University of 


London, was founded in 1857 It exercises 
control over many affihated colleges, and 
over hundreds of secondary schools in 
Bengal With its commercial prosperity and 
modern developments Calcutta claims to be 
the second city in the British Commonwealth 

MadiM. — In 1640 the East India Com- 
pany obtained from an Indian ruler the 
site on which Madras now stands, and built 
a fort there. Many people settled around it, 
and from these small beginnings has grown 
the third city of India. Madras is now the 
most important seaport of south-eastern 
India and stretches for nine miles along 
the coast and more than three miles mland 
The population is about 650,000 

Madras has no natural harbour, but an 
excellent artificial one has been constructed 
It is sheltered by breakwaters, and possesses 
all the equipment necessary to a great port. 
It IS the meetmg point of all the important 
military roads of southern India, and the 
terminus of two railway lines It exports 
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chiefly hides and skins, oil seeds and cotton , 
and imports timber, coal, gram and 
machinery 

The city has five mam sections George 
Tovm. is the business area where the custom 
house and banks stand, and merchants’ 
ofiices along the sea front face the new 
harbour and pier South of George Town 
IS an open district contammg Fort St 
George, many public buildings and a prom- 
enade called the Marma Farther south 
and west are thickly populated poorer 
quarters, and to the south and west of these 
lie two well-built suburbs Interesting build- 
ings are the cathedral, Government House, 
Chepank palace (now the ofiices of the 
revenue board), law courts and hospital. 
Madras boasts a good drainage system and 
the water supply is filtered The industnal 
life of the city is centred chiefly in cotton 
mills, iron and engineering works and cigar 
factones The city corporation is the oldest 
in the land and is composed of fifty councillors 
and a president, most of whom are elected 
yearly Among the educational establish- 


ments are colleges for doctors, engineers, 
lawyers, veterinary surgeons, missionaries 
and teachers, a school of art and a university. 

Agra. — ^At different times in history, 
Agra was the capital of India, and is now the 
chief city of a district in the United Provinces. 
It stands on the river Jumna, whose waters 
once formed a protecting boundary but 
have since greatly decreased m volume 
Agra IS an important railway and trading 
centre contammg cotton and flour mills, 
and it IS also famous for the makmg of 
carpets. In it are several schools and colleges, 
amongst them an establishment for the 
medical training of men and women Its 
population numbers nearly 230,000 

The supreme interest of Agra centres in 
its splendid buildings erected by the Mogul 
emperors who made it their seat of govern- 
ment Inside the high red sandstone walls 
of the fort stand the Jahangin palace of 
Akbar the Great and the Pearl Mosque of 
his grandson, Shah Jehan Five miles from 
Agra, at Sikandra, is the magnificent tomb 
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of Akbar. Surpassing all these in beauty, 
however, the Taj Mahal remains the glory 
of Agra It IS the white marble tomb built 
by Shah Jehan for his wife, who died in 
1631. It IS erected on a marble platform, 
and consists of a central domed building, 
two hundred and ten feet high, with smaller 
ones around it Four graceful towers rise 
from each corner of the platform, and the 
pure outlmes of the buildings as weU as 
their rich decoration are perfect Around the 
Taj lies a very beautiful garden enclosed by 
a red sandstone wall “All the spandrels 
of the Taj,” wntes Ferguson, "all the angles 
and more important architectural details 
are heightened by being inlaid with precious 
stones such as agates, bloodstones, jaspers 
and the like These are combmed in wreaths, 
scrolls and frets as exquisite m design as 
they are beautiful in colour, and relieved 
by the pure white marble m which they 
are inlaid, they form the most beautiful 
and precious style of ornament ever adopted 
in architecture.” The name of the architect, 
who was either a Turk or a Persian, was 
Ustad Isa (See illustration on page 566 ) 

Delhi. — Delhi, the former capital of the 
Mogul Empiie in India, and now capital of 
the Dominion of India, stands on the right 
bank of the Jumna in about the same latitude 
as Cairo The district round Delhi has been 
constituted a mmor province. 

Scattered round this new capital are the 
rums of several older fortresses, among 
which are Old Delhi, about ten miles from 
the present city, and Tughlakabad, with its 
gigantic walls Remains of the historic 
past are found in all directions. The present 
Old Delhi is a reconstruction on a former 
site, it was rebuilt by the emperor, Shah 
Jehan, and his walls still enclose the greater 
part of the city, about five and a half miles 
m circuit In the Imperial Palace are found 
masterpieces of wonderful oriental architec- 
ture; the two most famous buildmgs are 
the Diwan-i-Am, or Hall of Pubhc Audience, 
and the Diwan-i-Khas or Hall of Private 
Audience. The celebrated Peacock Throne 


once stood in the Diwan-i-Am, and its value 
was estimated at £6,000,000; the throne 
took its name from the figures of two 
peacocks standmg behind it with outspread 
tails inlaid with sapphires, pearls, rubies, 
emeralds and other precious stones repre- 
sentmg the gorgeous colours of peacocks’ 
feathers In 1739 this priceless throne was 
carried off by a Persian invader The 
Diwan-i-Khas, a smaller hall, considered 
one of the most graceful buildings m the 
world. IS a pavilion of white marble inlaid 
with precious stones, here is seen the 
exquisiteness of the gemlike decoration of 
Mogul art. Flowers and foliage of felicitous 
design cover the inner faces of the arches, 
purple and red porphyry, green serpentine 
and blue lapis lazuli give glowing colour to 
the ornamentation Jewellers and ivory 
workers now live in the Chandm Chauk 

i 

("silver street”), once held to be the richest 
street in the world, but during its history 
it was sacked four times, and its fine broad 
avenue, with a double row of trees growing 
down its centre, has frequently run with 
blood. A little south of the Chandm Chauk 
IS the Jamma Musjid or Great Mosque, 
paved with marble and with three domes 
of white marble nsing from its roof There 
is a multitude of historical relics to the 
south and south-west of Delhi, wonderful 
buildings, mosques, tombs and towers of 
white marble and red sandstone Among 
the modern buildmgs are the old Residency 
(now a high school), the church of St James, 
and the college and hospital of the Cambridge 
Mission. 

Durmg the siege of Delhi m the Mutiny 
of 1857, The Ridge was the British base, 
it IS the last outcrop of the Aravalli hiUs 
and rises sixty feet above the city; the 
Mutiny memorial now stands at its nearest 
point to the city walls 

The population of Dellii, doubled since the 
change of government m 1947. is about 
900,000 Delhi IS a great trade centre and is 
the converging point of a number of railways , 
it is about equally distant from Karachi, 
Calcutta and Bombay, thus occupying a 




The Jamma Mus:id, Delhi 

ceiitra .1 position The city is famous for its 
hand industries in jewellery, gold and silver 
fihgree work and embroidery, shawls, muslins, 
wood-carving and pottery. 

A strip of territory on the Jumna river 
with sixty-five villages on the opposite bank 
forms the Province of Delhi, which has an 
area of 593 square miles 

New Delhi was planned and built as a 
grand capital "in every way worthy of the 
ancient and beautiful city " Its establish- 
ment was announced by His Majesty King 
George V at the Imperial Durbar of 1911, 
and it was opened in 1931 The site is on the 
alluvial plain of the Jumna and at present 
occupies about five square miles, and its 
centre is about five miles from Shah Jehan’s 
fort m Old Delhi Sir Edwin Lutyens, the 


famous architect, 
planned the city, 
and the chief 
government build- 
ings are placed on 
a rock of the main 
Delhi ridge famous 
in the Mutiny Sir 
Edwin Lutyens laid 
out a large plan of 

very original design 

with a central mall 
and diagonal 
avenues The plan 
is based on a series 
of large hexagons 
Broad tree - lined 
avenues stretch out 
from these in all 
directions, some 
leading to Old 
Delhi and impor- 
tant monuments of 
the past, and wher- 
ever they con- 
verge are large 
round turning 
points for motor 
traffic. Along 
Kingsway, the 
grand mall overlooked by the government 
buildings, are official residences and the 
spacious houses of Indian princes A mile 
away is Connaught Circus, a huge modern 
shopping centre in a double ring, and 
beyond it in several directions rise block 
upon block of white stucco-covered brick 
buildings, the homes of thousands of lesser 
officials Altogether the many plazas set 
with lawns, masses of trees and flowering 
shrubs, the reflecting pools of water and 
charming vistas give the effect of a beautiful 
garden city Originally designed to contain 
70,000 people, it already houses over 200,000, 
causing the utmost strain upon the electricity 
and filtered water systems and the tram and 
bus services This huge government expan- 
sion has put an end to the foimer annual 
migration of the army of officials to the hill 
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The Indian War Memoriae Arch at Delhi 


station of Simla duimg the burning summer 
months Now they remain in the myriad 
ofhces of the vast flat-topped buildings, 
seeking relief from the sun by hanging straw 
mats soaked with water before doors and 
windows and using other contrivances to 
cool the air 

The three main government buildings in- 
clude the two vast secretariat buildings, and 
Government House, the palace of the gover- 
nor-general All these buildings, their steps, 


terraces and surrounding walls, are made in 
red sandstone to the base of the columns and 
white marble above Sir Edwin Lutyens has 
tned to unite the spirit of Indian architecture, 
both Hindu and Mohammedan, to that of 
Enghsh and Itahan classic architecture, the 
result being interesting and harmonious 

Benares. — The holy city of Benares holds 
the religious significance for the Hindus 
that Mecca possesses for the Mohammedans. 
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One of the Gates of the Kaisr Bagh, Lucknow 


Even five hundred years before the birth 
of Christ it was a very ancient and sacred 
city. The river Ganges sweeps through the 
city in a wide curve, from whose northern 
bank nses the town, a vista of tall buildings 
interlaced by narrow streets, surmounted 
by the minarets of the mosque of Aurangzeb 
Along the stone-lined nver bank there are 
many ghats, or landing places, often highly 
ornamented, on which the worshippers 
gather to cleanse themselves from guilt by 
bathing in the sacred river. On these ghats 
muffled corpses are burnt on funeral pyres, 
for the Hindus believe that such a death 
by the nver opens the door to salvation 
Those who visit the nver from a great 
distance carry hack some of the sacred 
water in brass vessels covered with basket 
work and decorated with the feathers of 
the sacred peacock The vessels are slung 
from bamboos which are decorated with 
bells. 

The city is crowded with temples, shrines 
and palaces, but few of the buildings are of 
great antiquity Little shops he in the 


recesses between the buildmgs , they display 
brazen gods, rosaries of sacred beads, 
embroideries, flowers, and bnghtly-colonred 
prayer bags. The level of the roadway is 
below the ground floor of the houses, which 
are often pamted with pictures of the gods 
and goddesses of Hindu mythology. Over 
the shops the houses are richly ornamented 
with windows, verandas and overhanging 
eaves 

It is the hope of every Hmdu to visit the 
sacred area of Benares and to bathe m the 
nver Ganges. As well as the poor pilgrims 
from all parts of India, numbers of nch 
Hmdus resort to Benares and lavish large 
sums in chanty. For this reason the city 
abounds in beggars who show every form 
of voluntary physical malformation Large 
numbers of Brahmans of learning instruct 
their disciples in Benares, making it the 
most famous centre of Sanskritic studies 

The modern quarter lies west of the 
old town Benares is well served by rail, 
making it a busy commercial centre Its 
chief manufactures are silk brocades, gold 
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and silver work, lacquered goods and 
embossed brass work 

Lucknow, wliicli lies on the winding 
river Gumti, is an important business and 
military centre of the Dominion of India 
connected by rail to Calcutta and the 
Khyber Pass Lucknow has beautiful parks 
and gardens , it has its own university , its 
Medical College is the finest in India, and a 
fine modern hospital adjoins the College 
With Allahabad it shares the position of 
headquarters of the government of the 
United Provinces There are important 
paper miUs, pnntmg presses and metal 
works , there are also large workshops, as 
Lucknow IS an important railway centre, 
and it was one of the first towns in Upper 
India to make use of electricity. Native 
industries are gold and silver brocades, 
muslins, embroidery, brass and copper ware, 
vessels and ornaments in beaten silver, and 
pottery. 

The defence of the Lucknow Residency 
m the Mutiny of 1857 is famous in history. 
Near the Residency is a memorial to Sir 
Henry Lawrence; it is a marble cross placed 
on an artificial mound thirty feet high. 

A curious and mterestmg building jn 
Lucknow IS the Imambara (162 ft by 54 ft ) 
which has an arched roof without supports 
and IS one of the largest rooms in the world. 
It was built by a Nawab in 1784 to give 
help to the people stricken by famine 

CHILDREN’S STORY 

Home life m an Indian city. — An Indian 
city has many homes in it Some are the 
tmy, one-roomed cottages of poor workmen, 
closely packed along narrow streets, and 
others are fine mansions belongmg to wealthy 
merchants Most of the homes are single 
rooms containmg mats, bedding and some 
cooking pots. Tiny children roll about m 
the sun The older ones have to work as 
soon as they can earn a little money, and 
many of their fathers are porters who carry 
loads about the city 
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A Punjab Ekka 

In the chief bazaars the houses are of 
two or more storeys, with balconies and 
flat roofs on which people sleep during hot 
nights The wooden balconies are carved 
and painted m bright colours which make 
the streets look gay in the sunshine On the 
ground floors are tiny shops rather like 
cupboards without doors to them The 
owners sit on rugs amongst their goods, 
busily making new articles for sale, and 
waitmg for buyers They never ask the 
passers-by for custom, or draw attention 
to their goods. 

The streets are thronged with men and 
women, mostly barefooted, some wearing 
brightly coloured robes and others loincloths 
and turbans. Oxcarts and tiny donkeys 
with heavy loads push their way through 
the crowds, and sacred buHs wander about 
as they please 

Richer Indians live in homes away from 
the bazaars Their houses are built with 
narrow, ivinding paths between them, which 
can be closed by strong doors Down the 
paths the houses are entered by carved 
doorways leading into yards around which 
the houses are built At one time the men's 
rooms were below and the women’s above 
and were strictly sepaiate Men could not 
enter the women’s part, which was called the 
zenana, and women could not leave it ex- 
cepting to visit another zenana Then they 
were closely veiled , no man but her husband 
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was allowed to see the lace of a high caste 
Hindu lady This custom, however, is 
rapidly passing, for now theie are schools 
and colleges for girls and on leaving them 
they mix m the work of the busy world and 
live in moie modern ways 

The rajahs or Indian princes live in 
palaces built of marble and beautifully 
decorated Lovely gardens spread around 
them The floors of the rooms are spread 
with handsome carpets and cushions, and 
there are small carved tables on which pipes 
and cups are placed On a special occasion a 
rajah may ride out among the people , then 
he sits in a gilded howdah or throne 
set on an elephant splendidly dressed in 
cloth of gold and jewels The people in the 
towns and villages delight in seeing the gay 
procession of elephants and horsemen, and 
servants in costly silks 

There are nearly a thousand raj’ahs in 
India, some rich and some quite poor They 
now join with the government in controlling 
their states according to the Dominion to 
which they belong, and at their courts arc 
officials to advise them In some provinces 
rajahs have built schools and hospitals for 
then people Often a rajah takes a holiday 
He leaves behind his muslin turban, his 
curved sword, his silken robes and slippers, 
and goes away in European dress to London 
or to Pans There he is a foreign gentleman, 
no different, excepting for his dark skin, 
from any other gentleman in the city 

Delhi. — In the far north-west of the great 
plain of India, the city of Delhi stands on 
the wide Jumna, the chief tributary of the 
Ganges There are really two cities side by 
side — Old Dellii and New Delhi Old Delhi 
is in the midst of a plam covered with the 
rums of many former cities , and three miles 
away from it stands New Delhi, which is now 
the capital of the Dominion of India The 
memories of Delhi reach far, far hack, and 
most of its history is lost in the mist of ages 
The old city is enclosed by a great wall 
whose wide gaps tell of battles that have 
raged around it For forty-five miles beyond 


the wall can be seen the remains of the older 
cities — here a crumbling tomb or mosque, 
and there a piece of a once gaily coloured 
gateway The stones of Old Delhi tell 
stones of past Indian kings, of Mogul 
emperors, and of British rule The Mogul 
emperors, who were Mohammedans, built 
splendid mosques, forts and palaces in many 
cities on the Jumna The most famous of the 
Great Moguls was living at the same time 
as Queen Elizabeth of England 
There are eight gateways in the wall 
around Old Delhi. Where it faces the Jumna 
IS a fort of red sandstone enclosing a palace 
of white marble. Beyond the fort stands 
the Jamma Musjid, the largest mosque in 
the world It is a mighty building over- 
lookmg the whole city and built on a high 
platform up to which on three sides run 
wide flights of steps At the head of each 
flight is a splendid gateway, and the eastern 
gateway is opened for no one excepting the 
governor-general of India and the governor 
of the Punjab On feast days thousands of 
Mohammedans dressed in white meet at 
noon to say their prayers inside this 
magnificent temple. 

In New Delhi the streets are broad and 
straight, lined with trees and surrounded by 
parks Here are the government buildings 
and the governor-general’s palace, with lawns, 
fountains, orange trees and flowers all around 
The position of New Delhi makes it a suitable 
place for a capital It is almost equally distant 
from the ports of Calcutta, Bombay and 
Karachi, and it is the meeting point of 
the chief railway hues In New Delhi is the 
grand Parliament building where members 
meet to talk over the affairs of the Dominion 
of India, just as others do at Karachi for the 
Dominion of Pakistan 

The streets of the old quarter of Delhi 
are narrow and crowded with a mixture of 
peoples, cows, donkeys and goats. Cotton 
mill chimneys pour trails of black smoke 
into the blue sky In the bazaars are work- 
shops where marvellous figures are carved 
in ivory The clink, clink of brass and 
copper workers is heard, and outside their 
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shops are piles of household articles, graceful 
candlesticks and ornaments of yellow brass 
on one side and red copper on the other 
Farther on are stalls full of little embroidered 
caps The shops are not like English shops, 
they are tiny and dark Spread out on clean 
white sheets on the floors are silver and 
ivory work, hand-pamted cloth, and gold 
embroidery finer and richer than any to 
be seen in the finest shop in London. 

Allahabad. — Flowing south-east from Delhi 
to Agra, the Jumna wmds across the fertile 
plain until its bnght waters meet the muddy 
streams of the Ganges at Allahabad The 
place where they ]om is a sacred one in the 
eyes of all Hmdus Thousands of pilgrims 
pumey to it, especially at the times of the 
melas, or religious fairs, held every year 
at the full moon in January and February 


The day on which they visit the fair is 
the most exciting in the whole year for the 
people of the towns and villages around 
Allahabad. They are up in the morning 
long before sunrise. All wear their gayest 
robes kept specially for the mela, and the 
women and girls put on bracelets, anklets, 
earrings and necklaces sparklmg with jewels 
Many people crowd into carts drawn by 
bullocks and covered with hoods to keep 
off the hot sun The great cart wheels creak 
as they turn round, they are never oiled, 
for the creaking is supposed to frighten away 
evil spirits Near the city streams of people 
are seen pouring into the road from every 
tummg When they reach Allahabad they 
all go straight down to the sandy shores, 
recite their prayers and bathe m the holy 
river to make themselves pure. 

Presently a grand procession approaches. 
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The people swarm into the city and take 
uD their places along the sides of the streets 
The blue sky overhead, the brilliant colours 
of turbans and robes, and the women s 
ornaments ghttermg in the sun make a 
wonderful picture Soon is heard the beating 
of drums The onlookers begm to shout, 
and a huge car on which stands the image 
of a god comes slowly into view The car 
is splendidly decorated and drawn by white 

oxen. . 

Afterwards the day is given up to pleasure, 
and merrymakers flock to the fair on the 
outskirts of the city. On the open ground 
countless rows of stalls have been set up. 
Sweets, cakes, trinkets, fruits, mats, cloth, 
salt, mirrors and knives are displayed, and 
customers move m crowds along the narrow 
paths between the rows. A large circle 
gathers round the snake charmers who play 
on their pipes while snakes coil about their 
bodies. Farther on are men with performmg 
bears and monkeys, acrobats dancing on 
ropes and tying their bodies into knots, 
a juggler makmg a mango tree grow up 
from a seed in front of people’s eyes, and a 
bird tamer with a sparrow on his finger 
He puts the tiny bird on the ground, lays 
a handful of beads beside it and holds up a 
thread The clever sparrow takes the beads 
one by one and threads them on the string 
till it has made a pretty necklace 

Before sunset the crowds break up and 
start for home, as it would not be safe to 
travel in the dark because of wild beasts 
from the distant jungle 

Benares. — ^Benares stands on the Ganges 
one hundred miles below AUahabad and 
four hundred miles above Calcutta. Hmdus 
look upon it as the most holy place in all 
India Temples and bathmg ghats he along 
its nver front for three miles The ghats 
are wide flights of stone steps leadmg down 
to the water, and they are always packed 
with worshippers. A visitor to Benares 
hires a boat at sunrise and slowly floats 
down the river From his boat he sees 
hundreds of pilgrims moving up and down 


the ghats. The men at the foot of the stairs 
throw off their robes and dip themselves 
in the river The women slip bathing 
robes over their shoulders and take off their 
dresses underneath There is no laughter or 
play It IS all as serious as a religious service 
Some pilgrims have garlands of flowers 
round their necks They go out into the 
stream and bend down until the wreaths 
are hfted off by the water and float away on 
the river Others throw offerings of sandal- 
wood or sweets into the stream. 

At one spot clouds of smoke rise into the 
air This is the burning ghat, where the 
bodies of dead Hindus are burned, after 
which their ashes are cast into the Ganges 
All Hmdus wish for so blessed an end 
Boats sail down the river laden with wood 
which IS stacked near the burnmg ghats 
and sold to mourners who build funeral 
pyres with it 

Those people sitting on the ground with 
large umbrellas are sadhus or holy men, 
who have come to stay at Benares and live 
on money and food given to them It is 
beheved that to give alms to a holy man is 
a good deed which is rewarded in another 
life, so pilgrims do not forget the sadhus 
Many of these holy men spend their lives 
m thought, neglectmg the world and their 
own bodies. Some lie on boards covered 
with spikes; others hold up one or both 
arms tiH they wither and can never be used 
again. AU wfllmgly give themselves pam 
in order to gam the favour of God and the 
honour of their fellow men. 

After bathmg, pilgrims visit the temples. 
The streets of Benares are so narrow, 
winding and crowded that it is not easy to 
see the beauty of the famous temples, some 
of which are very old. The Golden Temple 
has a great dome covered with gold; the 
Monkey Temple is m memory of Buddha 
who loved animals; and the Well of Know- 
ledge IS said to have been dug by a great god 
Its water is beheved to wash away a man s 
sms, so pilgrims buy some of it from the 
priest. He pours a little into each man's 
right hand, and the pilgrim puts a few drops 
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Sadhus at Benares 


into his mouth and the rest upon his head 
Along all the streets of Benares hurry 
worshippers carrying little brass baskets of 
flowers or nee, as offenngs to the different 
gods of the temples The echoes of such 
footsteps have been heard in the city for 
more than two thousand years, and pilgrims 
say, "Happy is the Hindu who dies in 
Benares ” 

Calcutta. — From Benares the Ganges flows 
on towards the east coast of India and its 
waters are increased by many tnbutaries 
Near the sea it is joined by the great 
Brahmaputra, which flows through Tibet 
on the northern side of the Himalayas, and 
sweeps round their eastern end Now the 
Ganges breaks up into many channels and 
flows through a mighty delta to the sea 
Calcutta stands on a great cake of Ganges 
mud raised a few feet above the level of the 
Hooghly, the chief branch of the Ganges 
delta Here there were once only a few 


villages scattered amongst jungle in which 
tigers, deer and crocodiles lived A great 
city has now grown up because of the 
immense trade carried on The stores of 
rice, jute and tobacco from the plain of the 
Ganges pour into Calcutta, to be carried 
away overseas by steamers Great quantities 
of tea from the gardens of Assam, coal from 
Bihar, and hides and skins are sent out 
every year from Calcutta A bridge across 
the Hooghly joins Calcutta to Howrah, 
the ]ute factory district on the opposite 
bank of the river. The centre of Calcutta 
is the Maidan or park, a great open space 
beside the river Near it stand many fine 
buildings and it is bounded by splendid 
streets in which are mansions belonging to 
European merchants, bankers and rich 
Indians Calcutta is the first port in India 
and the capital of the province of Bengal 
In the poorer part of the town the houses 
are built of mud and thatch, and the streets 
are only lanes In the crowded bazaars 
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of Calcutta are seen men of all nations, 
drawn in the interests of trade to this great 
port of the East 

TEACHING HINTS 

1. Friday aitetnoon tale. — ^The story of 
"Rikki-Tikki-Tavi” fromMr Kipling’s Jungle 
Book would give the pupils another picture 
of India, and they would be delighted to 
listen to the adventures of the mongoose 
and cobras 

2. Town life. — ^There are two outstanding 
features in the life of every large Indian 
city 

{a) Numbers of poorer people live in the 
ports and great cities, where they constitute 
the labour supply; hence every town has 
a quarter which is a crowded area of poor 
habitations 

(J) Religious influence is seen everywhere 
in the numerous temples, in the bazaars, 
and in the freedom of movement of the 
sacred cows 

3. Typical factories of the towns.— 

(i) Cotton India is the second largest 
producer in the world of raw cotton, and 
the millions of India are mainly clad m 
cotton material Cotton mills are numerous 


in Bombay and its neighbourhood (Cotton 
IS grown mainly in the Deccan ) 

(2) Jute India is practically the only 
producer of ]ute, and a large part of India’s 
produce is exported in gunny bags (made 
from ]ute) Bengal produces most of the 
]ute and Calcutta has many large ]ute 
mills 

(3) Tea India is one of the largest 
exporters of tea, but the tea of commerce 
IS partially a manufactured product. Many 
factories for the preparation of tea for 
export are found in the towns of north- 
eastern and southern India 

4. Hill stations. — In dealmg with these 
resorts of the iicher classes during the 
hot season, emphasis should be laid on the 
effect of altitude m reducing temperature. 
The air is warmed mainly by its contact 
with the earth's surface, and the warmest 
air is in contact with the earth Temperature 
falls roughly 1“ F for every 300 feet increase 
in altitude The plain of India has a mean 
temperature of 90° F durmg the hot season. 
An English summer has a mean temperature 
of 60° F Simla stands about 9,000 feet 
above sea level 

5. Mountain peoples. — ^The dwellers m 
mountain regions tend to preserve an 
independence of character, and change very 
little during the course of time The diffl- 
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culty of access of high regions results in notice about any Indian shop? (c) Tell all 
isolation and the preservation of old customs, you know of the zenana [d] How does a 
types of speech, dress, and modes of livirg. great rajah travel about his province? 

(e) On what river stands Delhi? (/) What 

6. Memory work— (a) New Delhi is the buddings may be seen in this old city? 
capital of the Dominion of India, and (g) Why is New Delhi a good place for a 
Karachi is the capital of Pakistan (i) It capital? (h) What important buildings 
stands at equal distances from Calcutta, are at New Delhi? (i) What may be 
Bombay and Karachi, and is the meeting seen in the bazaars of Old Delhi? (fj Where 
place of four mam railways (c) In the httle is Allahabad? (k) What is a melaf 
shops of Old Delhi beautiful carving, metal (?) Describe the procession at the mela 
work and embroidery are done by hand (m) Tell about the snake charmer, the 

(d) Thousands of pilgnms go to Allahabad juggler and the bird tamer (n) Why do 
for the melas in January and February Hindu pilgrims go to Benares? (o) What is 

(e) Calcutta is a famous port on the delta a ghat? {j>) What do pilgrims do in the 
of the Ganges, and sends away vast quan- river Ganges? (^) What temples may be 
titles of jute, tea, coal, hides and skins. seen at Benares? (y) Where is Calcutta? 

(s) Why has it grown into such a great 

7. Exercises. — {a] Describe a poor home port? [t] WTiat goods are sent away from 
in an Indian city [h) WTiat would you it every year? 



Tub Nuwara Eliya Railway, winding upwards through the Plantations near Pedrotallagala, 


THE HIGHEST POINT OF CeYLON NuWARA ElIYA IS A FAMOUS HEALTH RESORT 



XI. INDIA— VILLAGE LIFE 


PICTURE REFERENCE 



An Indian Peasant's Home 

(Class Picture No 102 in the porllolio) 


T he illustration (No 102 in the port- 
folio) shows An Indian Peasant’s 
Home The pupils will note the sim- 
plicity of the dwelling and learn that, with 
many hours spent out of doors by the family, 
its use is mainly for meals and for shelter, 
and very little for en]03mient Usually 
there is one room, although in this case 
there is a small additional chamber beyond 
the door Only the bare necessities are pro- 
vided, the opposite extreme to the clutter of 


objects common in European homes Thus 
there are chiefly the simple cooking utensils 
about the open fireplace, the coolers for 
drinking water m the corner, and a roU of 
bedding leaning against the wall of the recess 
used for sleeping. No furniture is desired, 
as by long practice sitting in a squatting 
position gives perfect ease, and there is no 
covermg for the scrupulously clean, floor 
In the picture the outside work of the 
day IS over and the wife is sifting grain in 
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An Indian Well 


preparation for the evening meal after 
crnslimg it with the pole leaning against the 
wall In the meantime the husband enjoys a 
quiet pipe, drawing the smoke from the bowl 
of his hookah down into the cooling water 
in the container below and up through the 
long tube By his side his small son, an earnest 
schoolboy, is biisilv going over his homework 
It will be seen from the picture what a 
number of pots of various soits and sizes 
are needed in a home The poorest peasant 
uses at least a dozen 

INTRODUCTION 

Notwithstanding the enormous population 
of India (one-sixth of the world’s people) 
there are few large towns in the country 
Bombay and Calcutta are among the world's 
largest cities, and these have grown great 
through trade. Karachi, Madras and Calicut 
are ports of a moderate size, and again it is 
trade that accounts for their growth In 


the interior the largest towns are those 
whose greatness may be attributed to religion, 
administration, strategy or transport 
The great bulk of the people are peasant 
farmers, and these, of necessity, are dwellers 
in villages Only lo per cent of the people 
live in towns of 5,000 inhabitants or more 
The average village in India is not a place of 
beauty The dwellings are usually single 
roomed, mud walled and grass thatched, and 
each contams a crowd of humanity There 
are few utensils and little furniture. The 
villages stand in the areas where the workers 
are required for the cultivation of rice, tea, 
jute, cotton, etc A group of trees usually 
marks the site of a village At the centre 
stands the temple, to which the villagers 
resort for advice on every conceivable topic. 
A tour of any village will reveal the public 
letter writer, the moneylender, the metal 
worker, the weaver and the village barber 
who carries on his work m the open air 
At the close of the day’s work the whole 








A Scene on a Canai in Allepi, Travancoee St me 

population of the village usually gathers in every Indian workman is a true aitist In 
the open to listen to the story teller, or to the handicrafts dealing with gold, silver, 
watch the juggler or snake charmer. Sadhus enamels and ]ewellery India takes a high 
or holy men are a conspicuous feature of position Bracelets and armlets of gold 
most towns and viUages. and silver of Indian make are well-known 

Life for the great mass of the people of m Europe. The engraved brass and copper 
India IS dommated by a religion which work is m great demand in western markets 
determines the upbringing, customs, habits Hmdus prefer brass utensils for domestic 
and general mode of life of the inhabitants use, and Mohammedans, as a rule, use 
About 70 per cent of the people are Hindus, copper 

Most of them are vegetanans, and to them It is, however, m the production of woven 
the cow IS a sacred animal Pilgrimages are goods, — cotton, silk, lace, embroidery and 
made to sacred spots such as Benares, carpets — ^that the handwork of India is 
Hurdwar and Allahabad. Infant or child best known in other countries, Weaving is 
marriage is common. There is a decided the chief employment of the women m 
prejudice agamst the re-mamage of widows, India In every village and town women 
and when this is considered m connection may be seen using the simple frame 
with the custom of early marriage of girls, with their skilful fingers. Scarcely less 
it will be seen that widows are numerous universal is the Indian potter Outside 
ill India every village the peasant may be seen 

Until the mtroduclion of European manu- moulding the clay with his hands and 
factures, everything m daily use m an surrounded by rows of things that he has 
Indian household was made by hand, and made. 
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Of the many peoples in India the Parsee 
IS one of the best known. His chief strong- 
hold IS Bombay, where he is usually a man 
of wealth Parsees are also found scattered 
throughout the country, where they are 
shopkeepers and men of commerce Although 
forming only a small percentage of the total 
population, their wealth has given them 
prominence in India. 

The Parsees are descended from the 
ancient hre worshippers, who were driven 
from Persia by religious persecution in early 
times They maintam the rites of their 
ancient faith by keeping up the sacred 
household fire and buildmg their “ temples 
of silence” where the bodies of their dead 
are exposed to the voracity of vultures 



The dress of the Hindu is the dhoh, a 
long stnp of cloth rolled round the figure, 
passing under the legs and fastened behind 
the back This garment leaves the legs and 
upper part of the body uncovered Men 
of the Upper class wear a short shut and a 
long white robe [amah] Their heads are 
always covered with turbans of different 
sizes and colours, according to the caste 
to which the mdividual belongs, The women 
wear the choh, a little jacket with short 
sleeves, and a large piece of cloth which is 
folded round the body and then thrown over 
the shoulder. Sandals take the place of 
shoes, Both men and women are fond of 


jewellery, and head, arms, legs and feet 
are often elaborately adorned in some way 
or other Women frequently have the ears 
weighted down with heavy earrings Certam 
customs are a strikmg contrast to those of 
the western world Thus, the head is never 
uncovered as a sign of salutation, and on 
entering another person’s dwelling place 
the head is kept covered hut the shoes are 
left on the threshold In the dwelling a 
white cloth covers the floor and on this the 
people sit cross-legged on cushions 

CHILDREN’S STORY 

Mavati’s home. — Mavati lives m a large 
village on the great Punjab plain His home 
IS made of mud, dug by his father from 
one of the shallow pits which he around 
the village and are filled with water after the 
rams. From the mud of these pits all the 
villagers build their huts, and more mud is 
taken every time a new hut is built, so the 
pits gradually grow larger Mavati’s home 
has mud walls and a hard, mud floor, swept 
very clean by his mother. The roof is 
thatched, and in the one small room is a 
fireplace of mud bncks There are no chairs 
or tables, for his father and mother, his 
little brother and himself sit on the floor 
and eat from it; there are no bedsteads, 
for at night they roll themselves m thick 
cotton sheets and sleep on the floor, and 
neither are there wmdows or chimneys, for 
most of the cookmg is done out of doors 
When the rams do not allow this, Mavati's 
mother boils the rice or bakes the wheaten 
cakes at the fireplace, and the smoke floats 
about the room until it finds its way out at 
the door. 

Mavati IS clad in nothmg but a cotton 
skirt reaching to his knees, for the rams are 
over and the hot season has begun. His 
father wears a white turban and a dhoti — a 
strip of fine cotton cloth wrapped round the 
waist and tucked up in front and behind. 
His mother has a long piece of blue cotton 
cloth called a san draped about her body, 
with one end drawn over her head, and 
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when she goes out to the village well she 
veils her fa.ce with a corner of her san. 
The baby brother wears no clothes at all. 
They are poor people, but happy and 
contented After many years of hard work 
MavatTs father has saved enough rupees 
to melt down into two large silver bangles 
which his wife proudly wears on her 
wnsts. 

Mavati’s father labours on the land every 
day of the week. He has a wooden plough 
which scratches the earth as the harnessed 
buffalo drags it along. He also has a rough 
spade, fork and pick, and with these tools 
he digs the soil and grows his crops His 
day’s work begms at sunrise, when he goes 
off to his field taking a little food with him. 
At midday his wife brings him his dmner 
After dmner he sleeps in the shade for 
two or three hours and then works until 
sunset. 

Mavati’s mother keeps the house clean, 
fetches water and gathers wood She milks 
the cow and goat, pounds the grain, grmds 
spices for curry powder, cooks the dinner 
and takes her husband’s share in a pot to 
the field. After dinner she rests until the 
heat of noon has passed Then she works 
in the garden growing vegetables, or busies 
herself with weaving or sewmg, and finally, 
at about eight o’clock, she prepares supper. 
After supper bedtime ends the day. 

The village school. — As soon as the morning 
star appears m the sky Mavati gets up The 
priest of the temple m the village blows his 
holy shell to awaken the gods Numbers of 
men hurry down to the river to bathe The 
peasants set out for the fields, and with the 
sacred ash Mavati marks on his forehead 
the sign of his god, and then runs off to school 
It is an old school — a thatched mud build- 
mg standing under a large tree The floor 
of the schoolroom is strewn with sand and 
at one end is a bank of sand covered with a 
reed mat. Hanging on the walls are thirty 
or forty bookcases made of two pieces of 
wood bound together with cord. The teacher 
sits on the sandbank, and every boy, as he 
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enters, takes his work from the bookcase and 
sits down on the floor to learn his lessons 
He learns reading, writing and arithmetic, 
the way to compose a letter and also many 
wise proverbs and verses. At eight o’clock 
Mavati runs home to breakfast, and returns 
to school an hour later Then at noon he 
goes home to dinner, and three hours later 
returns for afternoon school which lasts 
until six o’clock. 

The boys have two days’ hohday at every 
new moon and every full moon, amounting 
to four days in a month, and for one week 
in each year they hold a school festival in 
honour of the goddess of learning On those 
occasions the boys wear their best robes 
and worship at the shrine of the goddess, 
afterwards going from house to house 
singing and reciting, and collecting money 
for a treat. 

The school seems a very poor one to us, 
but it IS only in recent years that the govern- 
ment of India has been able to begin modern 
teaching for children. The villages are so 
many in the vast country, and the people 
are so poor that only the very few could 
afford to have their sons taught But now 
wise plans have been made to give free 
schooling to all Cool white buildings are 
going up, trained teachers are sent to them, 
and there are gardens and proper equipment 
for most things you enjoy In the state of 
Bengal not one old school is left, so it is sure 
to be the turn of Mavati’s village before long 

The village people. — On the first morning 
of the holiday of the new moon, Mavati 
and several other schoolboys have arranged 
to meet in the plam and try a kite flymg 
contest Mavati has a square green paper 
kite brightly decorated with yellow. He 
sets out early with his kite under his arm, 
and walks along the narrow village streets 
wuidmg between the closely packed rows of 
huts Soon he passes a house with a high 
mud wall round it, entered by a gateway 
This house belongs to a farmer and is built 
round an open space mside the wall The 
house is of mud and thatch and has three 
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rooms in it — a large living room, a store- 
house and a kitchen The livmg room is as 
hare as the one in Mavati’s home exceptmg 
for a few bedsteads with bamboo frames 
joined by a network of grass fibres, and 
some bedding consisting of mats and pillows 
roUed up in a comer The storehouse is 
filled with gram, and in the kitchen are 
many brass and earthen pots for cooking, 
eating and holding water There are cattle 
sheds and barns close to the house, and a 
garden in which vegetables and kitchen 
herbs are growing 

Mavati does not linger here, however. He 
goes on towards the village well, beyond 
which stands the house of the carpenter 
whose son is coming to the kite flying The 
well IS a busy spot where women are always 
coming and going, laughing and talking 
as they fill their waterpots. Keeping their 
sans drawn like veils across their faces the 
women balance the jars of water on their 
heads and move away gracefully down the 
street. 

The carpenter’s son is m his father’s shed 
working on a piece of wood with a tool 
something like an axe. He is a thm little 
fellow of eleven, but already uses his father’s 
tools cleverly In India boys always follow 
their father’s trades, and that is why Indian 
workmen are famous for their sloll The 
cleverness of his forefathers has been handed 
down to the carpenter’s son, and his work- 
manship IS beautiful. The carpenter himself 
IS making a new plough, and is wearmg only 
his loincloth and turban Across his shoulders 
runs a thread showing that he belongs to 
one of the five great orders of workmen in 
India To the other orders belong the 
potter, the shoemaker, the weaver and the 
blacksmith. The carpenter is a busy man 
He makes bullock carts, bedsteads, doors, 
yokes, rafters, tool handles and wooden 
spoons At the time of the fair he builds 
a great wagon in which the idol is carried, 
and sometimes he carves a wooden image 
which IS set up in the village temple He is 
paid for his work in money, food and house- 
hold goods, and is very comfortably off 


The carpenter’s son has a large red and 
blue kite, and he now joins Mavati in the 
street The boys chatter and laugh merrily 
as they go on their way. They linger to look 
m at the blacksmith’s shop and listen to 
the clang of his hammer The blacksmith 
does all the iron work of the village with 
no tools other than some hammers, pincers 
and a pair of bellows He makes spades, 
axes, reaping hooks, knives, locks and keys 
and a score of things besides There is 
always someone waiting for him to mend a 
broken tool or make a new one 

Mavati and the carpenter’s son now go 
on past the goldsmith’s shop, from which 
comes a light tap-tap. The goldsmith is 
makmg a silver bangle for one of the 
villagers As the boys go by the little shop 
two women appioach and speak to the gold- 
smith. One hands him a small bag of coins 
which she wishes him to make into an 
anklet, and the other has an old silver 
ornament to be melted down and remade 
mto a fresh shape 

Farther on they pass a man seated on 
the ground outside his hut while the barber 
trims his hair and beard. The barber has 
spread out a mat to sit on, and is telling the 
news from the bazaar in the town he has 
lately visited He has given his customer 
a small mirror to hold in his hand and watch 
the work while it is being done. 

Here comes the dhoht or village washer- 
man leading his donkey and followed by 
his wife and a small son The donkey is 
canying a load of soiled garments and the 
dhobi also has a bundle on his shoulders. 
His wife collects the soiled clothes from the 
Women of the house, holding them at the 
end of a hooked stick Their httle son 
carries a large jar to hold the food which 
customers give them in part payment for 
their work The dhobi is gomg down to the 
river. There he dips the clothes in the water 
and beats them on a stone to shake out the 
dirt He then rinses and starches tliem 
and lays them out in the sun to dry Last 
of all he folds and packs them ready for 
their owners Sometimes he has two or 
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Indian Fair 


three hundred garments to wash, none of 
which IS marked, but he has his own plan of 
sorting, and never returns the wrong clothes 
to a family. He is a poor man, but at 
festivals he and his wife wear fine clothes 
because they put on garments which have 
been given them to wash. At a fair the 
dhobi may be dressed in the silk robe of a 
rich moneylender, and his wife in a san 
belonging to a wealthy viUage lady. Nobody 
minds their doing this, so long as the clothes 
are carefully washed and taken back after- 
wards. 

On the edge of the village stands the 
potter's house, and here Mavati and the 
carpenter’s son call for another schoolboy 
with a kite His father, the potter, sits at 
the wheel outside his hut and rows of pots 
are ranged all round him on the ground 


There is a heap of wet clay by his side and 
pieces of broken earthenware are scattered 
about. Mavati watches the potter’s brown 
fingers smoothing the clay while he spins 
the wheel with his foot. The pots are plain 
but graceful in shape , none ever looks ugly 
or clumsy. For thousands of years Indian 
potters have worked at their wheels shaping 
earthen vessels for cooking food, stormg 
gram, holding water, keeping money, or 
carrying food to the fields The village 
potter also makes clay gods in the forms 
of men, birds or animals, and these are 
brightly painted and placed in the temple. 

At last the boys arrive on the plain for 
their kite flying Each boy has rubbed the 
string of his kite with a substance which 
hardens it and gives it a sharp edge. Now 
all run across the plain letting out their 
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strings, while the kites lift in the breeze 
and gradually nse higher and higher in the 
sky When the kites are well up the boys 
battle with each other, rubbing stnng against 
string, each one trying to cut through his 
enemy’s cord and so win the game Mavati 
matches his kite against that of the carpen- 
ter’s son. Presently a shout from the other 
boys attracts their attention, and they see 
the potter’s son, his broken strmg on the 
ground, watchmg his kite soar away and 
flutter downwards. He has lost in the 
contest. Mavati battles on with the car- 
penter’s son, but both strmgs hold good, 
and after a while the hot sun makes them 
agree to put off victory to another day 
So they wind up the strings and draw their 
kites down to earth agam. Then they go 
home to dinner and midday rest. 

At sunset the mothers call their children 
indoors, in case wolves should be prowlmg 
around The herd of buffaloes is brought 
back from pasture m charge of a small 
boy who sits astnde one of them, wielding 
a stick and shouting shriU commands which 
are slowly obeyed by the great, shaggy 
beasts \Wien they reach the village street 
each buffalo goes off to his master’s shed for 
the night. Now the cows and goats come in 
to be milked by the women and fastened 
in them sheds. Mavati’s father returns from 
the field, and soon the family sits down on 
the floor to a supper of cakes served with 
curry and pickles The mother and children 
do not eat until the father has taken all he 
wants from the brass plates. Afterwards 
they share what is left, taking the food in 
their fingers 

Mavati’s father goes out after supper to 
the chauk, a kind of village urn kept by the 
headman Here the villagers meet under a 
tree m the hot season, and in the cool season 
they go inside. They smoke, chew betel 
nuts and chat about their crops. Sometimes 
strangers staying at the chauk for the night 
talk of the fair to which they may have 
been; or the village poet reads stories from 


Indian books At length the meeting ends 
and Mavati’s father goes home to bed 
Mavati is already asleep He wakes in the 
night and hears the distant whine of jackals 
followed by the yelping of the thin street 
dogs looking for food amongst the heaps 
of rubbish. He feels glad to be at home 
wrapped in his thick sheet, and is soon 
asleep agam 

TEACHING HINTS 

1. Cobra. — The cobra reaches a length of 
from five to six feet. It can distend the 
neck to a very large size This variety 
of snake is numerous m India and 
other parts of south-east Asia It is 
poisonous 

2. Cheetah. — ^This animal (see blackboard 
sketch) is also called the hunting leopard 
It is found only on the Deccan and is trained 
for hunting the antelope It has long limbs, 
rough hair and blunt claws which are only 
partially retractile 

3. Bandicoot. — (See blackboard sketch) 
This is a loathsome animal of the rat family 
very common in parts of India It some- 
times measures two feet in length, mcluding 
the tail, and weighs three pounds It 
burrows under houses, and is very destruc- 
tive to plants, fruit and poultry 

4. Memory work.— (a) Most of the people 
of India dwell in villages of small thatched 
houses. (6) The people dress in simple 
garments made of calico, (c) The peasant’s 
wooden plough is drawn by a bullock or 
water buffalo [d) In the village schools the 
boys are taught to read, write and count, 
(fi) In the village live a carpenter, black- 
smith, potter, goldsmith, dhobi and often 
a shoemaker and weaver. (/) The Indians 
are clever workmen because the sons 
are always brought up to their fathers' 
trades. 
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Racing Bullock Cakt 

Indian with Wooden Plough TvniA 

A Dinghv, th® NATiva Passengsr and Living Boa 
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Monkey Bandicoot 

Crocodile emerging from Egg Cobra 

Cheetah or Hunting Leopard 


PICTURE REFERENCE 


A CLASS Picture suitable for this lesson 
IS No 103 in the portfolio— Elephants 
Piling Teak in Burma 

CHILDREN’S STORY 

Rangoon.— Burma is a neighbour of India, 
and to reach it a traveller must take ship 
and sail eastwards across the Bay of Bengal 
to Rangoon, its largest seaport Rangoon 
harbour is formed by one of the many 
mouths of the river Irrawaddy The ship 
steams slowly up this river mouth, passing 
paddy fields and oil factories, where petrol 
from the Burmese oil fields is sent to be 
purified for the use of motor drivers all 
over the world Great rafts of teak are 
moored to the river banks, and through the 
mud elephants carry and drag heavy logs 
to the sawmills. 

In two hours the ship arrives at Rangoon 
and is moored to a wooden quay. The 
harbour is crowded with shipping Twenty 
big cargo steamers from different countnes 
he at anchor, and swarms of ferry boats 
called sufnpans move swiftly backwards 
and forwards across the river Here are two 
paddy boats filled with rough gram in the 
husk They have come down the Irrawaddy 
bringing the paddy to the rice mills 
Rangoon is a large city with wide streets 
and many fine shops and buildings The 
older houses are built of wood and the 
others of brick, painted white, with veran- 
das, green window shutters and red tiled 
roofs White people wear topees or sun- 
helmets and carry umbrellas for shade from 
the glare of the sun People of all nations, 
drawn to this great port for purposes of 
trade, crowd the bazaars, where there are 
more Chmese and Indians than Burmans to 


be seen In the streets are water carriers 
whose red jars are slung from a bamboo 
pole held over the shoulder; hawkers with 
fans and sunshades; pedlars carrying baskets 
of vegetables, coconuts and melons, knives 
and mirrors, and porters bearing burdens 
from one warehouse to another Most of 
the traffic is done by bullock wagon 
Amongst the crowd are poor labourers, 
wealthy merchants, Indian policemen with 
large turbans, and dainty Burmese ladies 
Little naked children play m the gutters, 
and street dogs fight with crows amongst 
the heaps of rubbish Government officials 
work from an early hour of the morning 
in their offices, where fans are fixed to 
the ceilings and kept moving to cool the 
hot air. When office hours end they go 
home in their cars or carriages to wooden 
bungalows on the edge of the city The 
evenmg in Rangoon is the time for walking 
in the park and listening to the band, while 
the sun slowly sets behind the beautiful 
gold pagoda which is higher than St Paul’s 
Cathedral in London. 

The Irrawaddy. — The Irrawaddy is the 
great highway in Burma, for railways are 
few. Numbers of steamers carry goods and 
passengers regularly between Rangoon, Man- 
dalay and Bhamo, and thousands of native 
boats also trade up and down the nver 
Most of the people of Burma live along the 
banks of the Irrawaddy, for the land beyond 
is dense forest in which tigers and other 
wild beasts live. All along the river may be 
seen towns and villages with pagodas rising 
above them The back parts of the steamers 
are often turned into traveUmg bazaars, 
and at the landing stages, crowds of people, 
chiefly women, board the ships, carrying 
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goods for sale and 
anxious to buy things 
that they need. 

Clothing, lamps. 
muTors, eggs, flour, 
sweets and cooking 
pots are offered in 
return for oil, rice, 
handmade silks and 
baskets. The river 
flows between high 
banks of mud which 
are flooded in the 
rauiy season. The 
villages are hidden 
amongst forest trees, 
palms and banana 

groves; behmd them rises rocky ground they visit in procession a number of houses, 
covered with thick jungle Everywhere and food is put mto their bowls 
along the river are seen fishermen with nets, Burmese men wear short white jackets 
and enormous rafts of teak cut from the and skirts of coloured cloth reaching below 
forest and dnftmg downstream with families the knee. Round their heads they wind 

living on them bright silk scarfs The women also wear 

white coats and coloured skirts and cany 
The Burmese people.— The weather in damty parasols. As a rule they go about 

Burma is hot and damp and consequently bareheaded Their hair is a glossy black, 

the people are not energetic, but gentle and carefully dressed with combs or flowers, 
good-tempered Most of them are Buddhists and they are very fond of jewellery The 
or followers of Buddha, an Indian prmce people of Burma smoke from their childliood 
who gave up his throne to become a preacher, Men and women roll their own cigars, which 
and taught men to be unselfish and kind to are often eight mches long, 
all living creatures. Burma has been called 

"The Land of Pagodas," for along the Village life. — Burmese villages consist of 
nver banks, on the hills, and m every viUage a number of huts often built inside a high 
pagodas have been built. The most famous fence of bamboo and thorn bush which 
IS the Shwe Dagon or "Golden Temple" keeps out thieves and wdd beasts The 
at Rangoon, which is so large and beautifully heavy gates of this fence are closed at night 
decorated that it is one of the wonders of and guarded by a man in a hut near at 
the world. The pagodas generally have hand. The houses are built chiefly of 
spires made of many roofs each smaller bamboo, and many are raised high above 
than the other and endmg m a pomt From the ground for safety from snakes or floods 
these roofs httle bells swing and tinkle in. The spaces under them are used as stables 
the wind Near the pagoda is often built for the cattle The walls are of bamboo 
a. Buddhist monastery where the priests mattmg and the roofs thatched with elephant 
live. It IS made of teak, and stands on a grass The front of each house is open, 
platform raised from the ground upon thick showing the sleeping mats, cooking pots 
posts. The priests teach the children and and jars of dnnkmg water which are all the 
welcome pilgnms They shave their heads furniture that the people need 

and wear yellow cotton robes Every day The villagers rise with the sun and most 





Shwe Dagon Pagoda 

One of the greatest pilgrimage shrines to Buddhism, rising to a height of 370 feet, and magnificently gilded 


of them go out to work in the paddy fields, 
for nee is their chief food Others work in 
the village at mat and basket making or 
silk weaving, and bullocks turn the oil and 


sugar mills. The children now go to a 
government school, and when they are o 
enough boys mind cattle or work on e 
boats, and girls cut firewood from the ® 
and collect from the forest pools oil for eir 
lamps. Fowls, cattle and pigs or 

about the village, as well as wild street ogs 
At sunset the tired bullocks walk ome 
■with their creaking carts, and the vi 
sit down to a supper of rice or fish. 
the silver voices of the monastery gongs 
sound, the village gate is closed an a g 
to bed 

Town life.— The old capital of Burma is 
Mandalay, which is surrounded by a 
instead of a fence It has wide streets 
shaded by trees, and the people Tes 
smartly. In the centre stands 



Burmese Cigar Makers 
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A Burmese Village Scene 


which has a high square wall all round it, 
inside which is the palace where the kings 
of Burma once lived The palace is made of 
carved wood decorated with gilt and coloured 
glass in a most unusual way Many beautiful 
pagodas and monasteries may be seen in the 
city. The houses are built of teak, and the 
people fetch their drinking water from the 
moat, which is not very clean although it looks 
pretty when its water lilies and purple 
lotus flowers are out 

The other towns of Burma are like the 
villages excepting that they are larger. 
They are^ protected by ditches of water 
instead of fences, and the ditches are crossed 
by many little bndges There are small 
bazaars, down the streets of which pass 
many bullock carts with large wheels placed 
wide apart for safety in travelling over the 
rough roads The shops are open and work- 
men may be seen making umbrellas and 
sunshades, weaving silk, carving wood and 
doing silverwork. In many streets are wells 
and pagodas, and once a week markets are 
held at the largest towns to which Chinese, 


Indians and liilknen go, as well as all the 
Burmans from the district around. 

The forest. — In the jungle immense trees 
grow above a tangled mass of bushes and 
creepers Teak trees with large leaves, 
indiarubbcr trees, bamboo and banana 
groves are found. Monkeys and parrots 
live in the tree tops, wild elephants roam 
about; tigers, panthers, bears, deer, wild 
pigs and snakes are seen People travel 
through the forest on elephants or pomes, 
and sleep in wooden bungalows put up by 
the government for inspectors who make 
visits to see that no one has been fellmg the 
trees without permission In many parts 
teak cutters are at work, with elephants 
hauling logs or loading them on to troheys 
which run down to the water The teak 
trees shed their leaves in the hot season 
and put out new ones during the rains. 
The rainy season is the busiest in the jungle, 
for then all the rivers are full Logs cut 
in the hot weather are now tied into rafts 
and floated to the sawmills at Rangoon 
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Ceylon 




PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY 


1 , WEATHER STUDY— RAINFALL 

j^un—To direct the children's attention 
to the daily changes in the weather, with 
special reference to rainfall. 

Method.— Introduce a class talk on the 
scenes noticed on any rainy day, leading 
to a collection of information concerning 
cloudiness, stream level, and apparent effects 
of ram on soils With the children’s co-opera- 
tion contrast the conditions on a showery 
day, askmg the class questions referring 
to the colour, size, and relative height of 
the clouds. As the lesson proceeds make 
blackboard sketches, or show pictures, of 
the chief cloud forms' "Mares' Tails" 
-cirrus, cumulus, cumulo-nimbus and 
stratus 

The signs of ram on the soil will repay 
examination. If these have not been noticed 
with sufficient attention by the children, 
then a few points to be observed should be 
mentioned Ask the children to trace the 
channels on the steep slopes and follow these 
to the level surface What can be seen 
where the channel ends on the level surface? 
(Fme grams of rock ) If this sediment can 
be seen on the pavement, its transportation 
from a higher adjacent soil is more evident. 
As the lesson proceeds build up a blackboard 
summary of the observations, keeping the 
left side of the board for scenes on wet days 
Continue the consideration of signs, treating 
now the effect of rainfall on local streams, 
the water level at the reservoir, the marshes, 
and the moorlands. 

The common sights associated with drought 
may be considered in the same way. Supple- 
ment the information which can be obtained 
from the class with personal knowledge of 
local evidence It is well to remember that 



Cumulus 

Types of Clouds 

{From photographs by Mr G A Clarke, Aberdeen) 



there should he the injunction, “Look 

at next time you pass, then tell me 

what you noticed ” 

Tabulate the facts collected in a vertical 
column on the blackboard. 

If the school is situated amidst lural 
surroundings the obvious control of labour 
by rainfall may be regarded, for example, 
hoeing in the dry season, the preparation of 
drainage channels, the cleanng of dykes 
in readiness for the wet days, the thresh- 
mg and bam work done during the wet 
days 

If there is a school garden, the children will 
fully realise how the weather conditions affect 
their work m it, — ^the preparation of the soil, 
the sowmg of seeds, the best time for weedmg, 
hoeing and the storage of crops The chil- 
dren should be encouraged to observe and 


fathers m their 

Teachmg hints.— This lesson may be taken 
as the co-ordmatmg stage of a senes of 
minor topical studies which have been 
directed from time to time by the teacher 
Try to make real to the children the effects 
of rain and drought on their unmediate 
surroundings, so that a simple basis for the 
comparison with conditions abroad may be 
formed The blackboard sketch on page 621 
will be useful here. The outline of an eastern 
house shows how water is collected inside a 
house situated in a dry country The outline 
of an Engbsh house shows how water is 
collected outside in a wet country. The 
smallest garden in front of the town cottage 
will reveal some features which show the 
importance of ramfall, and 
which suggest ideas of the need 
for artificial means of supply, 
mg moisture during times of 
drought Some points may 
safely be left for the children to 
investigate themselves after 
the teacher has given the mtro- 
ductory talk, while others may 
require the personal help of 
the teacher to supervise the 
observation The summary, 
which should be made during 
this lesson, may profitably 
bp retained for reference, 
therefore the use of stout 
brown paper will ensure a 
summary smtable for occas- 
ional examination. While 
every teacher will have stnct 
regard to the local surround- 
ings and the evidence of 
weather changes on them, it 
should be the aim to record 
clearly the signs which the 
children can appreciate. The 
following copy of such a 
summary will indicate the 
details incorporated and a 
method of arrangement. 



Study near Talsarn 
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describe the work of their 
own gardens or allotments 
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Blackboard Summary. 

Showery Days | Drought 


Low clouds, 
grey and 
shapeless. 

— 

Light high 
clouds with 
lower darker 
clouds which 
bring showers 

Clear sky 
Brillia nt 
sunshine 

2 . 

Swift stream- 
lets, muddy 
appearance 
Gutters filled 
;vlth rushing 
water. j 

Signs of soil 
carried from 
soil to pave- 
ment. 

Dned stream 
channels 

Low level of 

river 

3- 

Saturated 
soil. Muddy 
tracks 

1 

Pools in coun- 
try lanes. 

Cracks in 
soil surface. 
Hard roads 
Dusty roads 

4. 

Outdoor 

labour 

stopped 

Cleaning drains 
on the farm 

Hoeing done 
on the farm. 

5 

Grasses fresh 
en Growing 
seeds sprout, 

- Plants are 
; cleaned and 
, grow stronger 

Plants turn 
yellow or 

wither. 


Growing 
crops may be 

dama ged. | 

Notes on clouds.— When large masses of 
air are cooled sufficiently, water vapour is 
changed to liquid or condensed to water, 
and clouds are formed. The drops of water 
are at first too small to fall as ram, liut as 
further cooling and consequent condensation 
proceed, the drops become larger and even- 
tually fall. Arr is cooled by its rising up- 
wards; such ascending air reaches altitudes 
where the pressure is reduced and it expands. 
When any gas expands heat is absorbed and 


the temperature falls. Any cause which 
deflects air upwards leads to its being cooled 
by expansion, and this explains why moun- 
tam ranges are generally the places where 
there are heavy falls of rain or snow. 

Ascent of air is the mam cause of cloud 
formation and of ram The highest clouds, 
at an altitude of about six or seven miles, 
appear as white feathery masses known as 
cirrus These are composed of ice particles, 
since at that height the temperature is below 
freezing point. 

In summer we often see great white 
billowy clouds called cumulus, and these 
may either slowly disappear or develop into 
darker clouds called cumulo-nimbus, almost 
black at the base and usually associated with 
thunderstorms and heavy falls of ram. 
The basal parts of clouds of this type are 
roughly at a height of three-quarters of a 
mile, though the upper whiter portions may 
extend to three mfles. At greater heights a 
combmation of cuxus and cumulus occur, 
and these are rather curved white clouds, 
sometimes producing the appearance of 
"mackerel sky,” The long low-lying clouds 
often seen at sunset m summer are called 
stratus, 

STORY 
Our Farm 

Every year the farmer and his labourers 
have the same round of busy hfe doing the 
various tasks which each season brings. 
Sometimes, as m the hay or harvest season, 
extra help is required on the farm so that 
the work may be completed in as short a 
time as possible while the sun is shining 
Work on the farm has not been easy this 
year Besides the busy season of harvest 
we have this year had extra work to do- the 
dramage has been improved, the hedgerows 
have been strengthened, and wells have 
been dug. AU these tasks have been neces- 
sary because during the spnng the rainfall 
was very much greater than usual, ^-nd in 
autumn there was a long penod during which 
no ram fell 
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The farm is a large one compared with 
other farms in the county Within its 700 
acres are the low, flat lands over which the 
nver winds in great loops. The gentle 
slopes rise from the riverside meadows, and 
the higher lands have steep slopes and wild, 
rugged summits. 

Our work is of the kind called mixed 
farmmg, that is, the keepmg of cattle, 
sheep and pigs and the cultivation of crops. 
By doing both types of farm work we are 
able to use aU the land on the farm. On 
the higher parts the sheep graze. Here the 
thin, short grasses of winter and the dried, 
yellow pasturage of summer provide food 
for these hardy animals which can nibble the 
scanty covermg of stunted grass. The lowest 
land along the nverside is covered with the 
long, lush grass on which the cattle thrive 
so well. If you have watched the cows 
grazing in the fields, you wfll have noticed 
how they break the long blades of grass 
when they twist their tongue around a 
mouthful. They do not leave the meadow 
close-cropped, but they take that which 
IS most juicy and nourishing, finding that 
the full grass is a delicious food, much more 
appetising than the fodder of hay and roots 
which is put into then: stalls m winter. The 
rest of the farm which is on the gentle 
slopes between the grazing lands is culti- 
vated for potatoes, turnips, mangolds, 
cabbages and other root crops, as well as 
for wheat, oats and barley 

These different sections of the farm have 
different appearances and need attention 
of a special kmd In wet weather, the flat 
parts of the summit, where the water cannot 
dram away, become sodden and boggy, but 
durmg the warm, dry days of summer the 
surface water is soon evaporated, the soil 
becomes parched, and the pale, short grass 
thins into a patchy covering on the hill top. 
On the steep slopes the swift, narrow 
streamlets, often broken by cascades, descend 
in their narrow channels to where they meet 
at the foot of the slope. From this supply 
of water we obtain as much as we can for 
our use during the dry weather by sinkin g 


wells near to the streamlet course We have 
now seven of these tiny reserves, each of 
which is covered and secured with a lock 
as well as being enclosed by a fence. These 
should hold suflflcient water to supply oar 
herds during several weeks of dry weather. 

Most of our time is spent on the agricul- 
tural land, where the drainage channels 
have to be kept open. After heavy rainfall 
the ditches must be inspected so that the 
flow of water may be seen, and if anything 
IS obstructing the channels it must be 
cleared away Sometimes, too, the farmer 
will notice that pools are forming on the 
land, and he makes plans to have a drain 
made from that part to the ditch. Here, 
too, the boundary hedges, fences, or walls 
of the field must be kept in good repair in 
order to keep out the grazing animals; and 
the best tune for such work is m the intervals 
between the more important work of culti- 
vating Near the roots of certam crops the 
soil IS broken up during the long spells of 
dry weather. This work, called hoemg, is 
done to allow air to reach the roots through 
the loosened soil and to prevent the water 
below from bemg evaporated too qmckly. 

In the wet season the nver nses over its 
hanks and floods the lower meadows of the 
farm, changmg the appearance of these 
into a large pond. The water disappears 
slowly when the river falls to its usual level, 
leaving behmd a covenng of silt which lies 
spread over the whole of the flooded land. 
Farming is dehghtful work. There is always 
something new to see and to do. 

USEFUL PRACTICAL WORK 

1. A ram gauge. — A drawmg of a simple 
ram gauge is given on page 637 The essen- 
tials are (a) a glass funnel to catch the rain 
which falls into a jar, and (b) a graduated 
measunng glass. The funnel and jar should 
if possible be enclosed m a metal pot to 
prevent evaporation If a set of apparatus 
is purchased it is advisable to buy a set of 
the Snowden pattern, but useful apparatus 
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How ram water is coUected inside the honse m a dry land and outside the house in a wet land, 

How A Spring is Formbd 
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for the use of yomg children can be pre- 
pared from a glass funnel, a jam jar and a 
round medicine bottle. The medicine bottle 
can be graduated by trial with stnps of 
paper stuck on the outside of it to mark 
fractions of an inch. 


2. Sketching.— It is of much value to 
children to let them sketch with pen, pencil 
or brush whenever the opportunity occurs 
The talk on the farm lends itself admirably 


to sketching. Let the children draw from 
observation or memory anything they wish 
to depict of nature during the varying 
seasons For instance a crocus flower for 
spring, a butterfly for summer, an acorn for 
autumn and restmg buds for winter Let 
the children make their own choice of objects 
to draw, collect the drawings from the class, 
cut them out and mount them on hrown or 
other coloured paper under the headings of 
spring, summer, autumn or winter. 



Chestnui Bud 



2. WEATHER STUDY— TEMPERATURE 

Aim — ^To mterest the children in the 
daily changes of temperature 

Method.— Introduce a class discussion on 
the scenes and personal feelings which are 
characteristic of a warm day. Let the aspects 
be as vaned as possible withm the expenence 
of the children. The points which most 
readily occur to the class will probably be 
with reference to personal feelings — the 
change of games, changes in wearmg apparel, 
indifference to work. Cloudless skies, and 


the greater elevation of the sun are points 
which may occur during the discussion 
Proceed to a consideration of the scenes 
associated with cooler days. Mention the 
points which will bring out contrasts with 
what has previously been discussed, and 
tabulate answers m a suitable blackboard 
summary. Lead to a talk about the personal 
feelmgs and scenes during the cool days of 
spnng and autumn, when clouds cause 
more sudden and striking daily variations 
Ask the children questions which will bring 
out the importance of cloudiness in tempera- 
ture control, e g. what changes do you fee 
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when you are in the 
shadow of a cloud? 
VVhat difference do 
you feel when the 
cloud has passed 
away? With a bright 
class the work may 
proceed to an enquiry 
into the coldest nights 
of winter. The morn- 
ing signs of frost and 
their association with 
the clear skies of the 
previous night are 
points which will re- 
pay attention. 

Seasonal work on 
the farm, as well as 
the changes in vege- 
tation and vegetative 
growth, may well 
form an extension of 
the work These will 
include the appear- 
ance of buds with the 
beginning of warmer 
days; the ripening of 
cereals in the long, 
sunny days of sum- 
mer, and the destruc- 



Typical Native Shack — Panama 


tive’ power of frosts in the orchard. In the 
town, too, obvious signs of the effect of 
temperature changes may be seen ^the 
interference with transport caused by a 
snowfall, the bursting of water pipes, the 
use of overcoats and furs. 


when clouds are passing Tabulate the 
points in a way which will bring out the 
significance of the two mam conditions with 
which we are here concerned The following 
plan indicates a method which may be 
followed' 


Hints. — Points to remember in this lesson 
are that the children should form associa- 
tions between temperature and (a) the sun’s 
altitude, (6) cloudiness Keep to the differ- 
ences which you consider sufficiently marked 
to be appreciated with ease by the children. 
It will be found advisable to make broad 
classifications into cold, cool and wurtn 
penods The vernal and autumnal seasons 
will be found most suitable for the illustra- 
tion of cloud effects, these can be appre- 
ciated by a few mmutes spent in the open 


Conditions Results 

Sun Sky Temperature Scenes 


I 

I-Iigh 

Blue or 
cloudless 

Warm 

2 

High 

Cloudy 

Cool 

3 . 

Low 

Blue 

Cool 

4 

Low 

Cloudy 

Cold 


Pictures— After the talks with the children 
they will be interested to look at pictures 
depicting scenes m different parts of the 
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world, where the honses and dress of the window. If you have felt these rays of 
people are adapted to different chmatic sunshine as you were sitting near the window 
conditions Many such illustrations wiU he you will have noticed that they do really 
found in the portfolio. The picture of a feel warm, that they bring colour to your 
native shack in Panama shows how the skin, and that thmgs on which the sun 
building is adapted for coolness. The air shines become warm. Then, suddenly, the 
can get under the house, and the veranda light patch vanishes and the whole surround- 
offers grateful shade. The clothmg of the ings are thrown into shadow and gloom 
people consists of light cotton garments. The warmth-giving rays have been shut 
Draw a blackboard sketch of this Japanese out by the thick cloud which has moved 
house which admirably illustrates how the across the sky. What a great difference this 
building is kept cool m hot weather. The cloud has made ! In two ways it has affected 
Japanese man with the straw ramcoat will us : firstly, it has made things look dull and 
also be useful as a blackboard illustration less distinct than they usually appear in 

the daytime , and secondly, 
what IS of much greater 
importance, the passing 
cloud has made the temper- 
ature lower Perhaps, even 
while you are in the shade, 
you can see in the distance 
the brightness that is be- 
yond the cloud’s shadow. 
Away over the meadows, are 
the bnghter green stretches, 
broken m places by dark 
patches where the shadows 

A 1 Tj ^ of other clouds fall on the 

A Japakbse Housb Straw Rain Coat , , ™ . 

land This season of spring 

is a time of change Now 
STORY the sky is overcast, then it is clear; at one 

moment ram is faUmg, the next it is fine and 
We have all felt the sudden changes of dry. Even the hedgerow seems to change 
temperature on a spring day as we have as it is thrown in the shade or receives the 
walked along the lanes or played m the park, sunshine. 

Many of us may have found the cause of When summer comes there are fewer 
these changes We have probably felt the sudden changes. We notice the sun nearly 
warmth of the sun’s rays so soon as they overhead at midday, the higher temperature, 
reached us, and then a few minutes later, and the clear sky The clouds which we do 
we have felt a shght chill as a cloud moved see on the bright, warm days of summer are 
overhead and obstructed the rays of sun- high, thin streaks movmg slowly across the 
shine and threw its shadow around us. sky without castmg any shadows. These do 
Sometimes, at this season of the year, the not prevent the rays of sunshme from reaching 
sun shines bnlhantly from a deep blue sky, us or from reachmg the earth This is the 
throwing a clear hght on all the scenery, tune when we like to be out of doors, enjoying 
and giving to objects a dark, well-marked the warmth and sunshme, playing our 
shadow You may have noticed, if you have summer games, spendmg a hohday at the 
been mdoors, that the sun throws a sunlit seaside, or walkmg in the country amongst 
space mto the room through the southern the flowers In May, though we cannot be 
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certain that the warm, summer weather the fallmg snow. Our games are now u, 
begins then, we give up the hard, wmter fast and strenuous exercises m 
games such as football, hockey and netball, is plenty of hard work ^ 

Ld start playing games in which there is Football for boys and hLkev^to 
less strain. We begin to wear lighter clothing games which are eniovable^San? +1!'’'® 
„d leave o« the »ate and gloves wh,ch enable ns to play „,Tro “n S JaS 
were so useful m December ^ ^ coioest 

Especially m the big towns a 



long way from the coast such 
changes from winter to summer 
are noticeable. The people who 
are compelled to work in these 
inland towns go for their holi- 
days to the seaside, where they 
find the cool sea breezes a 
pleasant change from the 
warm, still air of the inland 
places Sometimes, the long, 
summer days are disturbed by 
the appearance of a low, dark 
cloud. This is a well-known 
sign to all of us, and if we 
have not already had warning 
by the sound of thunder, we 
think of the rain which the 
coming cloud brings 
The scenes and experiences 
of winter are well known to 
everybody. In England, 
although the difference be- 
tween the winter and the 
summer temperature is not so 
great as it is in some countries, 
there is a change which is 
sufficient to make us alter our 
way of life a little If we 
have been observant, we shall 
have noticed several things 
concerning the sun’s appear- 
ance and the temperature. The 
sun appears later and the days 
are shorter. We have not to 
look high in the sky for the sun at midday 
in winter. Sometimes, when it is very cold, 
the ponds and reservoirs are frozen, and in 
the fine, cloudless evenings people en]oy 
skating in the cnsp, dry air. At times, too, 
we may see the low heap cloud which 
darkens the wmter day and brings with it- 

SS — VOL, 3 
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On the Banbury-Oxford Road 

time of the year, without feeling the cold 
air too severe. How many of us have noticed 
how this cold season affects the plants and 
trees? That depends, perhaps, on whether 
we live in the country or not. But, even m 
the city parks, we can, observe that the 
trees show signs of resting during winter, 
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the grass appears to grow less thickly and 
without the fresh green hue which it has at 
other seasons Another feature of our British 
winter which many of us are not able to 
observe closely is the difference in the num- 
bers and kinds of birds owing to the changed 
conditions From the south of France, from 
Spain, and even from Africa, birds visit our 
island in the summer, and remain here until 
September, when they return again to the 
southern places before the cold weather 
begins in England 

USEFUL PRACTICAL WORK 

Takmg temperatures in a classroom.— 
Draw on a sheet of card a simple outlme 
plan of the classroom and let the children 
take the temperatures in various parts of 
the room This will take some time, as the 
thermometer must be left for about five 
minutes in each selected situation. If several 


thermometers can be used at the same 
time the work will be much simplified, 
The temperatures of the playground and 
garden can be similarly recorded. 


3. WEATHER STUDY— CLOUD FORMS 

Aim. — ^To teach children something about 
the mam forms of cloud and the conditions 
which we can generally associate with them. 

Method. — Have on view the pictures or 
diagrams of cloud forms which were shown 
in a previous lesson Revise the work that 
has already been done on this subject. 
Ask the children to name the chief types 
of cloud, giving a brief description of each. 
Examine, in turn, the mam features of the 
types, Try to make the class recall a day 
on which each of these types of cloud was 
to be seen To their general ideas of the 




Taking Temperatures in a Garden 
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douds on that day add your own 
description of the cloud forms that 
were to he seen Complete the "sky 
picture” with suitable references to 
the size, movement and colour of 
the clouds As you proceed, let the 
children mention the associated con- 
ditions There should not be much 
hesitation in their describing the 
sights and experiences which accom- 
pany the appearance of the major 
cloud types, and a summary of these 
should he made as the lesson con- 
tinues Ask the children to think 
about the nimbus clouds (which the 
teacher will point out). What do 
you expect when you see these 
clouds approaching 5 (thunder, ram) 
Do these clouds bring long ramy 
penods? (No ) How can you des- 
cribe the ramfall which they bring ’ 
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People who Live in the Clouds 


Water Gamers of Quito, Ecuador 


(Short, heavy showers ) Are they 

low cloudsi’ What can you see if one in the following form, unless it is considered 


breaks? (The light, high cirius clouds ) desirable to arrange the clouds in the order 

Consider the cirrus clouds in the same way m which they were considered in class • 


Make reference to the great altitude of this 
type, its thin feathery form, its whiteness, 
and its composition of small crystals of ice 
In contrast with the previous type this may 
be associated with calm, sunny days when the 
cirrus cloud appears in its general fibrous struc- 
ture Do these clouds cast a shadow? Do 
they make any difference to the temperature? 
Can we see the sun through these clouds? 

Examine carefuUy the picture of the 
cumulus cloud. Why is this kind of cloud 
often called "wool pack”? Contrast the 
upper and the lower sides What do you 
notice? (The base is horizontal, the sides 
and the top are rounded ) Do these clouds 
throw a shadow? Do they always bring 
rain? Do they come from a certain direc- 
tion? In which way do they generally move'’ 
Treat the stratus cloud similarly Notice 
that it is the lowest type Often it can be 
seen on the hillsides, completely hiding the 
summits It is hke a fog which has been 
raised above the tops of high buildings 
The blackboard summary might appear 


Blackboard Summary.— 

Name of 

Cloud Height Kind 

Cirius Over 5 Miles Delicate appear- 

(Equaltothe ance, threadlike 

distance structure and 

from here to featherlike form 

X.) composed of ice 

crystals 

Cumulus I mile Like a pack of 

wool. 

Nimbus Varies Dark appearance, 

dense mass 
Wliite sheets of 
higher clouds in 
openmgs. Steady 
fall of ram. 

Stratus Lowestcloud Long horizontal 

sheet Often seen 
at sunset 
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Hints.— The classification of clouds into 
types should be arranged on a broad basis 
Try to keep within the capabilities of the 
children, remembering that we are concerned 
chiefly with cloud effects and not with 
classification in itself 

Some of the proverbs referring to weather 
might be given in this lesson. Leave to the 
class the consideration as to whether they 
are reliable: 

" The higher the cloud, the finer the weather ” 

“ If woolly fleeces spread the heavenly way, 
Be sure no rain disturbs the summer day." 

" A round-topped cloud, with flattened base, 
Carnes rainfall in its face ” 

Try to find out the different effects on 
temperature made by the various cloud 
forms Notice how the heap cloud (cumulus) 
may cause an appreciable difference when it 
moves overhead, and the general experience 
of a cool day when a thick sheet cloud (stratus) 
remams overhead, throwing its shadow on the 
district all day. 

If we "pool” our experiences, finding they 
are similar, then we can record this informa- 
tion as a working hypothesis This we can 
attempt to venfy when we make use of 
recorded fact. 

STORY 

Let us imagine that we are makmg an 
aerial trip from London to Carlisle on one 
of the aeroplanes which can cover the 
distance m an hour or so Our flight is on a 
day in May, when the sky is almost clear 
of cloud and haze, the ground is dry and 
firm, and the air is warm. At about 2 pm. 
we take our seats in the cabin next to a 
window The sun is shining brilliantly, 
and we feel pleased at the thought that we 
shall soon be nsmg from the dry earth on 
this warm day to ascend into the clear air 
where we know it must be much cooler. 
As the aeroplane soars from the landmg 
ground, we see the buildings and roads 


beneath. How different they look from 
their appearance only a few minutes before 
as we drove along the road in the car. How 
clear the roads now seem to be. The wide 
main roads stretch like broad, white ribbons 
between the dark patches of buildings, the 
whole mass seems to vanish below as we 
climb to the height our pilot thinks suitable 
Soon we begin to understand why our pilot 
advised us to wear our coats, and also why 
he wears close-fitting, weU-buttoned overalls 
and long thick gloves The breeze we felt 
as we sat in the open car travelling at 
thirty miles an hour was quite cooling, 
and we had thought it a sudden and a 
pleasant relief from the close and stuffy 
air when walking in the street , now, however, 
we are beginnmg to feel that height makes 
a great difference to temperature 

Now that we are settled comfortably and 
have seen the changes beneath us as we 
passed over town and country, our interest 
may turn to the sky Above us, appearing 
to he as far away as they do from the ground, 
the light feathery "Mares’ Tails" can be 
seen. These thm sheets of cloud, moving, 
as we imagine, very slowly across the sky, 
generally at a height of five or six miles 
from the earth, are in air which has a lower 
temperature than that in which we are 
flying. The air above us is very cold, while 
below us, on the ground, we Icnow that it 
IS warm. Perhaps you will wonder how we 
know it IS so much colder at the great 
heights to which these clouds ascend. One 
method of finding out is to attach speaally 
made thermometers to small balloons which 
will rise to great heights In time, the 
ascent of the balloons is stopped because 
they burst The thermometers drop to the 
ground, still showing the temperature of 
the upper air to which they were carried 
We know from these experiments that 
those high cirrus clouds, so often seen by us 
when we are feeling the warm sunshine, are 
formed of tiny crystals of ice These patches 
of white, with edges of transparent thinness 
are too high to mterfere with our flight. 
They do not affect our pilot, who keeps the 
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aeroplane directly on its course, at the district away to the west. How strange the 
same altitude, by use of the compass and scene appears, but it brings to us thoughts 
f checking his bearings by the familiar which we have never had before. The land 
nbiects which he recognises below. is almost hidden from us. What must it be 

Soon our peaceful flight is disturbed, like below us on the land we cannot see? 
Ahead we see what appears to be a high, No doubt it is gloomy and probably it is 
white wall, rising m front of us. We have raining in one of those long, steady down- 
been flying at a height of 4,000 feet, but this pours which we expect when low, nimbus 
our pilot now reduces to 3,000 feet, so as clouds are overhead. There are no openings 
to pass under the cloud. Wliat a change m the clouds through which we can see the 
we see below us as we pass beneath the landmarks, therefore our pilot finds that it is 
cloud' Before, the patches of light green more difficult to navigate the aeroplane, 
and dark green, the light soils and the clear. Now he is depending chiefly on directions 

almost white, tracks had shown distinctly, by radio, for the white mass beneath ns 

now beneath us is quite a different scene, still hides the land below Soon we must 

In the gloom and shadow we can see the descend to find the landing ground which 

black, shiny surface of the roads, for here is not far ahead, and gradually the machme 

it IS raining heavily. A few mmutes’ flymg approaches the clouds For a minute we 

takes us beyond the edge of the thick heap seem to he passing through fog, we are 

of cloud and again we are in the sunshine unable to see more than a few feet ahead. 
Ahead we can see the Pennines. Now and we plunge through to the clear air 
we are flying at a greater height as there once more about five hundred feet above 
is no cloud above which prevents our rising, Carlisle, 
and it is the pilot’s plan to cross the range 

at a great altitude. Beneath us are the USEFUL PRACTICAL WORE 

highest pomts of the Pennine Cham, but 

how indistinct they appear We should 1. Shadow records. — Plant a stick upnght 
think that the land was flat, if it were not m the playground or garden. Measure the 
for the light and dark pomts These are the length of its shadow at the same hour on the 
shadows on the east side of the summits, first day of each month of the year. Record 
making the land look like the roof of the results on squared paper Note m what 
a house, one side of which looks 
lighter because it is in the sun- 
shme, while the other appears to 
be dark because it is in the shade. 

On the western side of the range 
we notice another change The 
land below becomes hazy and m- 
distmct. Tracks are less clear. 

Then the whole of the land is 
hidden from view. We are flying 
above a low cloud which extends 
like a great sheet over the land as 
far as we can see At intervals 
we observe dark masses breaking 
through the grey mist and showing 
like low rocks above a calm sea. 

These are the highest pomts m the 
Lake mountams and in the Shap 



A Shadow Record 
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months the shadows {a) are nearly equal 
m length, (6) are shortest, (c) are longest. 

Watch where the sun leaves or shmes on 
a part of the school every day, and make 
a mark at the pomt daily Join the points 
and note the dates. 

3. Angular height of the sun.— Make a 
drawing to scale of the stick and shadow 
With a protractor measure the angle A C B 
and so find the angular height of the sun 
above the horizon. Do this experiment on 
several days throughout the year, and keep 
a record of the angles Find the angular 
height of the sun above the horizon at 
9 a m , at noon, and at 4 p m 



Finding the Angular Height of 
THE Sun 


4. WEATHER STUDY— CHARTS 

Aim. — ^To teach the children to read and 
to use the data recorded on the weather 
chart. 

Method. — Have the various charts which 
were compiled during the month or penod 
in a prominent position before the class. 
Ask the children to notice the records of 
different phenomena in turn. 

Consider first the temperature readings 
for the period Make a summary, which 
can be retained for future use, showing the 
highest and the lowest noon temperatures, 
the perceptible tendency, if any, in the 
changes of temperature. 


Next proceed to an exammation of the 
cloudiness which has prevailed during the 
period If the signs of the Beaufort notation 
have been used, then a summary of penods 
may be made. It is recommended that at 
least the major divisions of cloudy denoted 
by c and blue sky (when not more than one 
quarter of the sky is covered) mdicated by 
b should be adopted Mark the dates of 
longer penods with blue sky, and similarly 
mark the longer penods with cloudy sky. 

Wind directions should he regarded as 
worth recording m the summary because of 
their secondary effect on temperature and 
their direct effect on ramfall As in the 
previous summanes, the extraction of details 
refemng to penods of the same condition 
are more important than the classification 
of monthly or penodic totals without regard 
to the dates 

Rainfall wiU have been recorded by the 
most impressive signs m the broader classi- 
fication of conitnuous rain, passing showers 
or fine It will be found that the summary 
of rainfall is of greater value as a co-ordmat- 
ing Imk with other recorded phenomena if 
it shows clearly the penods of conUnuous 
ram and those of fine. 

Shadow length, taken from the readmgs 
made at noon (GMT), should form a part 
of the class summary. If one reading, say 
that of the 21st of each month, is shown to 
scale m some graphical way, the seasonal 
sequence can be associated with the sun’s 
maximum daily altitude. As the summary 
IS built up the variations and the similanties 
may be discussed, and the corresponding 
changes m other phenomena pointed out. 

Remember the importance of the chil- 
dren's part in this work. Question freely on 
the weather of the penod under review, 
remembenng to confine your summary 
work to the major features which are easily 
appreciated by the class Much of this 
reconsideration of the past may be memory 
work, fostered by the teacher’s remarks 
when the charts are exhibited Ask such 
questions as What does this row of black 
dots represent? (Ram on every day in one 
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^eek) Between what dates did it rain? 
Who can remember the week of which we 
are speaking’ Tell us a few things that you 
remember concerning the weather in that 
week’ (Reference to clouds, winds, or to 
the dark periods of heavy showers alter- 
nating with brighter penods ) 

Try to bring out confirmatory evidence 
in support of what you have discovered 
concemmg the relationship between cloud 
and temperature. Which was the longest 
cloudy penod during last month’ (6th to 
the iith.) What change took place in the 
temperature between the 5th and the 6th’ 
(It feU from 56° to 50° ) What change took 
place in the weather on the 12th? (It 
became warmer.) Make a list of the periods 
which were cloudy (sunny), make another 
list showing the cool (warm) periods. What 
do you notice when you compare your 
lists? Do the same with other sections of 
the chart, e.g. make a list showing the 
longest period of rainy days and also one 
showing the longest period on which the 
west (south-west) wmd prevailed. 

Teaching hints. — The weather study here 
indicated IS an introduction to the work which 
in the secondary school becomes a definite 
understanding of all that is connoted by 
the word climate There should be no 
attempt to force the causal sequence at 
t his stage, but easy deductions, the result 
of frequently associating phenomena, should 
be encouraged. It should be remembered 
that the reading of the records, and the 
penodic summarising of data, are of as 
much importance as the collecting and the 
recording of information We could have 
made our diary by writing notes, but we 
have chosen symbols, the device of the 
geographer, to indicate conditions The 
teacher may find several good types of 
weather charts. In keepmg these, the points 
which call for special attention are. — 

(fl) The regulanty of daily recording 

(6) The part taken by the class in giving 
recorded data 




bythesymh^r ™ 

(d) The general conditions should be 
apparent The meteorologist uses instru- 
ments to obtain information, while we are 

depending mainly on our unaided observa- 
tions 


It will be found helpful for purposes of 
summansing if records are made in series 
of strips in either horizontal or vertical 
extension. Thus comparisons, and therefore 
associations, are more easily observed 
Whether the children keep extracts of the 
records for their own use is a matter for the 
teacher to decide, but m practice it has 
been found by many teachers, that even 
from the beginning, such work should have 
a definite geographical exercise assigned 
to it In the past, the work has often con- 
sisted of copymg in some condensed way 
the class records: a mere summarising of 
recorded facts without an understandmg of 
their significance. The followmg extract 
showing the vertical stnps pinned in position 
for chart inspection together with the out- 
lined summary indicates the lines on which 
the work may proceed. 

Every child m the class should have the 
opportunity from time to time personally 
to assist in making the daily observations 
of the wind, ram, clouds, sun, temperature, 
etc , and to help in the preparation of charts. 
Too frequently such work m the classroom 
IS left to the monitors or to the "best” 
children Where pupils are known to he 
particularly slow in makmg observations 
or records, it is a good plan to let two of 
them work together. Some children who 
are shy in expressmg themselves before 
the whole class or to the teacher, will do 
excellent work when m company with another 
pupil. Lessons m practical geography cannot 
be satisfactory if the children habitually 
sit still and watch others do the work. It 
IS difficult to provide activities for every 
cliild m each lesson, but the teacher should 
always keep m mmd that the work is sup- 
posed to be "practical.” 
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Weather Chart — 



Tem-pemture. — Highest temperature — 2ist. 

Lowest temperature — 3rd. 
General change — Temperature 
nsing 

Cloud-.— Cloudy periods — 3rd to 6th. 

Clear periods — 7th to loth. 

— 12th to 23rd. 

Wtnd . — Wind penods, N W , W. and 

S.W. — 3rd to 6th 
— loth to 12th 

Rainfall — Rainfall penods — 3rd to 6th. 

Fine periods — 13th to 23rd 

Shadow . — Change from last month — 

shorter. 

(Same length as it was in 

July.) 


Cloudy period. Lower temperature. 
Westerly winds . rainfall. 


Clear sky. Higher temperature. 
Clouds. Low temperature. 


STORY 
Weather Lore 

For ages men have been mterested in the 
weather, and if we consider for a moment 
all that the weather means to us this is not 
surprising. The most important thing, and 
one that you will think of immediately, is 
that weather is one of the conditions which 
afiect our harvests and, therefore, our 
supplies of food. 

Farmers who have seeds to sow and crops 
to npen wait for the most favourable time 
to do their work They know so much 
depends on the weather that their tasks 
are arranged, not as the ordinary workman's 
tasks, but according to the kmd of weather. 
Breaking up the soil before the frosts, 
sowing before the rams, and harvesting in 
the dry, sunny days are some of the rules 
which the farmer makes The fisherman, too. 
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is interested in the weather, though not 
nerhaps so much now as m the days of 
sailing ships Rough seas and high winds 
binder his work, and compel him to seek 
the harbour or delay his departure from 
port. In more recent times the person who 
Ls taken a greater interest in the weather 
than anyone else is the airman. To him the 
strong winds and storms are the conditions 
which prevent his work from being done, 
and low clouds, fogs, and mists hinder good 
flying. At times we are all very much 
intereked m the weather. Who has not 
wondered if it will be fine for the ramble, 
for the cricket match, or for the sports? 

You will notice that all the people who 
are interested in the weather are anxious 
to know somethmg about the future. It 
does not matter so much what is happening 
now, but what does matter is whether 
there will be a change soon. So we find 
that for years men have looked for signs 
which would show to them what weather 
might be expected. Many of the signs 
were so reliable that they were made into 
verse and are weU known to many of us. 
Here are two of these weather maxims 

“ Rain before seven. 

Fine before eleven ” 

" A red sky at night 
Is the shepherd’s delight ; 

A red sky at mornmg 
Is the shepherd’s warning.” 

We should try to test these maxims our- 
selves, and if we find after several trials 
that they are correct, then we may use them 
as guides. Sometimes we meet people who 
are good judges of what the weather may be 
m the near future We may hear someone 
say, "So and so is a good weather prophet,” 
which means that he can often tell correctly 
the kind of weather we shall have. These 
people usually observe the sky and the 
scenery, and even notice the clearness of 
the aur when they make weather forecasts. 
If you ask them, they will sometimes tell 
you that they know it will be fine because 


they can see a certain place on a distant 
niU. 

Have you noticed that all the signs which 
are used have some connection ivith the air? 
The clearness of the air is one of the con- 
ditions which indicates to us whether it 
contains a large or a smaU portion of water 
vapour. Therefore, it gives us an idea of 
what we are to expect if the air is still and 
clear. In our modem methods of fore- 
casting the weather, that is, telling before- 
hand what the weather will be like, we try 
to find out two things especially. These are ; 

(1) If the air IS wet or dry. 

(2) If the temperature will rise or fall. 

Whether we shall have rain m the near 
future depends to a great extent on these 
two conditions, because there is more hke- 
hhood of rain when the air is wet, and a 
still greater probability of ram if the water 
vapour in the air is cooled by a fall in the 
temperature. 

The daily weather reports which you may 
have seen m the newspaper, or which you 
may have heard by wireless, contam informa- 
tion about the ivind as well as about the 
temperature and rainfall These prophecies 
are not made by remembering the weather 
maxims and simply findmg out which one 
is most suitable for the day. They can be 
given only after much careful work by a 
staff of experienced men in London, helped 
by people m different parts of the country, 
on ships at sea and in aeroplanes From 
the wireless and telephonic messages sent 
by the many observers, the staff in London 
have a record of what the weather is hke 
at a certain time around our island, and it 
is from this information that we know what 
kind of weather to expect 

Because we are able to measure exactly 
the things which we understand by the 
word weather, we are better able to judge 
the seasons than could the people of a few 
years ago. Thermometers are a much more 
certain indication of the amount of heat 
than the guess of man; rain-gauges show 
the exact measure of ram that has fallen. 
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and wind force is measured by an instrument. 
Since these scientific instruments have been 
brought into use and records of weather 
have been made we have discovered many 
new things about our climate. Some of the 
old maxims have been proved false. When 
you have a chance try to find out if the 
followmg saymgs are reliable. 

" March, black ram, 

Comes in like a lion and goes out like a 
lamb '■ 

" February fill-dyke ’’ 

" March winds, Apnl showers." 

You will be interested m this poem which 
IS full of ancient weather lore about ram; 

Signs of Bain 

The hollow wmds begin to blow. 

The clouds look black, the glass is low, 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep. 
The spiders from their cobwebs peep 
Last mght the sun went pale to bed, 

The moon in halos hid her head ; 

The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 

For, see, a rainbow spans the sky. 

The walls are damp, the ditches smell. 
Closed IS the pink-eyed pimpernel. 

Hark how the chairs and tables crack i 
Old Betty’s jomts are on the rack; 

Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry. 
The distant hiUs are seeming nigh. 

How restless are the snorting swine. 

The busy flies disturb the kine. 

Low o’er the grass the swallow wings. 

The cricket, too, how sharp he sings. 

Puss on the hearth with velvet paws 
Sits wiping o’er her whiskered jaws. 
Through the clear stream the fishes nse. 
And nimbly catch the mcautious flies 
The glow-worms, numerous and bright, 
lUumed the dewy dell last night 
At dusk the squahd toad was seen, 
Hopping and crawling o’er the green ; 

The whirhng wind the dust obeys, 

And in the rapid eddy plays; 

The frog has changed his yellow vest, 

And m a russet coat is dressed. 


Though June, the air is cold and still. 

The mellow blackbird’s voice is shrill, 

My dog, so altered is his taste. 

Quits mutton-bones on grass to feast; 
And see yon rooks, how odd their flight, 
They imitate the ghding kite, 

And seem precipitate to fall. 

As if they felt the piercing ball 
'Twill surely rain, I see with sorrow, 

Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow 

Edward Jenner 



Signs of Rain 
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USEFUL PRACTICAL WORK wood so that it is smooth and round and 

will fit freely m the hole of an empty cotton 
1 . A paper reel Cut two strips of card with the cardinal 
windmill. — In points marked at the ends and fix with glue 
connection with on top of the reel. Fasten the cock to the 
the lessons on stick, make a hole in the strips of card and 
the charts the push the stick through, taking care that it 
children will works freely. Use these toys in the play- 
like to make a ground when tallang about the weather, 
paper windmill Let the children make other shapes m place 
Cut out and of the cock, e.g a ship, an arrow, a fox 
mark a square 

ofcoloured 3. Kites and flags.— Let the children 
paper as in work together and make a kite. It wdl be 
Fig I Cut and useful during the lessons on the wind, 
fold as m Fig 2 , Some children can make flags from odd 
sticking two pieces of needlework materials. (See hlack- 
small square or board sketches ) 
circular pieces 

of card over the 4. Wind gauge. — It is hardly possible 
points m both for young children to make a proper workmg 
the back and wind gauge but they can easily make a 
front. Push a model which will turn fast or slow according 
pm through the to the strength of the wind. Take two 
cards into the coconuts and carefully saw them both in 
end of a stick halves. Bore holes for the sticks as shown 
in the blackboard sketch. Take a flat 
8. A weather- wooden wheel such as is used in a toy engine. 
Fig 2 —A Paper Windmill cock. — Cut the bore holes m the nm and glue m the sticks 

shape of a Arrange for the model to work freely round 
cock from a piece of card and colour it an upright stick fastened securely on the 
Shape with a knife one end of a piece of top of a post or on a wall. 





A Weathercock 


Cotton Reel 


The Cardinal Points 
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6. THE STUDY OP SCENERY- 
HELLS 


6. SmoWng chimneys. — Let the children 
draw the shapes of houses — say six — in 
their exercise books. Select a suitable day, 
and after the children have observed the 
direction of the wind let them add the 
smoke to the first house. On other suitable 
days let them add the smoke to the other 
houses. 

6. A hygrometer.— In Fig. i below is 
shown a sketch of an mterestmg hygro- 
metnc model which will be familiar to our 
readers Several children can work together 
to make this model. The measurements 
for the base and the wooden house are given 
in the sketch. The base B, Fig. 2 , on which 
the figures are placed, is balanced with a 
piece of a violin string which passes through 
a loop made of a piece of wire — a hairpm 
will do — and is then fixed above into a 
wooden peg which can be turned rather 
tightly in a hole in the front of the roof. 
The figures of the man and woman can be 
made of lead, or of plasticine modelled round 
two thin screws which pass upwards through 
the base Moisture m the atmosphere will 
cause the string to twist, and so move the 
figures. The position of the figures can be 
adjusted by turning the wooden peg, so 
that the lady appears in dry weather and 
the gentleman m wet weather. 


Aim. — ^To teach the children to recognise 
types of surface features, and help them to 
contrast various forms. 

Method, — Choose a convenient place in 
the open from which a good view of the 
landscape can be obtamed. Select the 
highest point m view and question the r.lags 
on its direction, distance and height. Find 
out from the children the ways by which 
this point may be reached from the place 
of observation. Examine the profiles of the 
hill, and let the children classify these into 
(«) steep slopes, (6) gradual slopes If a 
precipice can be seen, point this out for 
special attention and refer to the hard rock 
of which it is formed. Change the point of 
view and make a similar criticism of the 
hill profiles. Ask the children questions 
concerning the surroundings. Is the hill 
part of any range? Is it a hiU amongst a 
group of hiUs^ Is it a height surrounded 
by low fiat land? If the hill is part of a 
system find out something about the other 
heights. If other heights in the same range 
or in the same group can be seen from the 
district, then make contrasts of slopes and 
altitudes. 

If it IS impossible to take the 
class out for actual observation 
of the school surroundings, the 
most effective way is to use 
views of the distnct or make 
sketches on the blackboard The 
teacher will have little difficulty 
in selecting pictures and photo- 
graphs which can be drawn 
readily on the blackboard for 
illustrative purposes where it is 
not possible to study at first 
hand Examine the drawings 
with the class as you would 
examine the actual places. 

Note the details of slope, and 
contrast the bold with the gentle 
features, using for this purpose 





Rain Gaugb 
Thermometer Screen 
Smoke and a Kite 


Weather Cock 
Wind Gadoe 
Flag 
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views taken from as many points as possible 
Point out the spurs and valleys winch can 
be seen on the mountain slopes. Ask the 
children to find similar features on the other 
pictures and let a child point them out. 


from several places Aim at securing a fair 
representation of the slopes If the hills are 
known by name this may be written above 
the sketch and subsequent reference to the 
type may be made. These first sketches 
should be simple attempts to 



indicate the distant outline 
of the land , later the picture 
may be built up by the 
addition of a few lines show- 
ing the nearer slopes and 
other simple details of scenery 
such as streams, spurs, cut- 
tmgs and embankments, The 
bnngmg out of differences by 
exammation of sketches may 
now amplify similar contrasts 
that were observed m the 
open. 

Hmts. — A study of hill 
forms makes a good begm- 
nmg to the general observa- 
tion of scenery because' 

(1) The features are prom- 
inent and clearly defined from 
the surroundings 

(2) Frequent observation 
of the sky fine engenders a 
familiarity with hdl profiles 

(3) These are often well- 
known locally and will serve 
as key positions in our topo- 
graphical work 

(4) From the hfils we may 
continue other studies of 
scenery. 

It is a good exercise to con- 
sider what surface features 
look hke from another point 


Painswick Beacon and Kimsbdry Camp 


This lesson may be followed by a session 


“P of view. Ifyoutrytoimagme 

what your hill looks hke to 
the bov at X, and contrast his track to the 

_ n 


inis lesson may oe lunuweu x>y a 

for the sketching and modellmg in clay or summit with your own, you will find tnar 
plasticine of the _scenery which has been the begins to assume s ape 


examined Let the children make rough 
sketches of the chief points when viewed 


A fair idea of the altitude of the local hill 
should be given, and here, perhaps, it is 
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.ressary to make clear to children the fact 
heights are stated as a certain distance 
hove sea level. Find from the ordnance 
^ the height of the bench mark nearest 
The school, and determme the ^fference m 
altitude between school and hill As in all 
L local studies, the features which we 
Xserve will be referred to when similar 
Ltures in distant lands are mentioned 
Comparison and contrast between home 
conditions and those in other regions cannot 
be too often repeated 


STORY 


Hill Chmbmg 


Nowadays many people are fond of 
walkmg about the country in smaU parties 
or groups. These "hikers, as they are 
caUed are chiefly city or town dweUers who, 
being tired of the scenery in which they 
live when they are working, and wanting 
to have fresh air and exercise, plan a journey 
into the country. Many of you may have 
seen them, stepping out on an arranged 
tour carrymg haversacks, wearing suitable 
clothmg, and sometimes carrying sticks. 
HiU climhmg is one of their chief pleasures. 
Not only is there the ]oy of climbing steep 
hillsides, sometimes by picking out the best 
track for oneself, but there is also the reward 
of a good view when one reaches the summit 
Many of the hikers enjoy climbing the 
nearest local hill. Let us try to imagine 
how they will plan their chmb. Generally 
they will want to reach the highest point 
on the hill to which they can walk on a 
good road. Such roads often ascend over 
a low spur of the hill to avoid the greater 
distance around the foot. If the party of 
walkers go along this road they will not 
be approachmg the summit directly, but 
they wiU be chmbmg by a gradual ascent 
to a place a little nearer the top of the hill 
At about the highest point on this road they 
wiU turn towards the summit, leaving the 
road and proceedmg along paths which will 


gradually become fainter Little side tracks 
can now be seen, and the chmbers have to 
make a choice of the different ways before 
them Younger members of the party will 
generally choose the shortest way, which 
compels them to climb the steep, rock-built 
side at a place where only the strong and 
sure-footed can ascend. In the mtervals 
between their struggles to the top. we can 
imagme these climbers restmg agamst the 
rocks and watchmg the other travellers 
climbing slowly along the easier, but longer, 
tracks which they have chosen. 

Sometimes the excursions of these people 
will take them across a mountain range. 
At such times it is not their wish to chmb 
as high as possible but to travel from one 
side of the range to the other by the best 
route. In findmg this route they bear in 
mind two important points’ firstly, to make 
the track as direct as they can; and, 
secondly, to cross the range at as low a 
point as possible This means that their 
roads are never straight, and also that over 
a long range of hills there are often tracks 
leading to the lowest parts These low 
places are known as passes and are very 
important parts of the range. Some of the 
highest ranges of mountains m the world 
have very important passes, or openmgs 
through which travehers pass when crossing 
the range Try to imagme how important 
the passes are m the Rockies of Canada 
through which the railways are laid. Though 
the passes in the Pennine Cham are very 
much lower than those in the Canadian 
Rockies, they are very important to travellers 
going between Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
Therefore, when the party of hikers select 
a low part of the range and decide to cross 
there, they are only domg what the best 
road makers have always done, One thing 
that may be noticed as they ascend the 
slopes of the range is the wmdmg railway 
track which is a long way below them It 
seems hard for them to understand why the 
railway engineers did not lay the track to 
the lowest pass, but soon they realise that 
railways are generally cut through the ranges 
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The stream of smoke from the engine shows 
that the direction of the railway route is up 
the stream valley Then at a place where 
the range is narrow, the smoke is no longer 
seen because the train has entered a tunnel 
In a few minutes it will be at the other 
side of the range 

Other climbers like to be more daring in 
their pleasures and choose to ascend hills 
that are high and steep To do this they 
are specially equipped with axe and rope 
and, in the more difficult ascents, engage a 
guide who knows the best way to the summit 
and IS an experienced mountaineer. When 
attempting a climb of this sort, the climbers 
are roped together, a guide leads the way 
and at the other end of the rope is another 
strong mountaineer. The process of chmb- 
ing IS slow and strenuous Over the hard, 
jagged rocks which sometimes rise vertically 
before them, the people climb m easy stages 
In front is the skilful guide, often pickmg 
tmy footholes m the rock above him, then 


climbing a few feet while those behmd step 
into the crevices that he has just left. Then 
from boulder to boulder and from ledge to 
ledge the party climbs to the summit, the 
stronger supporting the weaker as they cover 
the difficult stretches. Climbing such as this 
is often done in Svidtzerland. On the Alps 
the cattle are driven up steep slopes to the 
summer pastures. The cows are moved from 
the villages in the valleys durmg spnng, 
when they are taken to the mayenne, or 
Maytime pastures, about half-way up the 
hill slopes Here they graze until the alp or 
high pasture is clear of snow, then they 
begin the difficult chmb to the summer 
grazing lands The sure-footed beasts, ascend- 
ing m single file, follow a leader which 
carries a bell round its neck, while the 
farmer carries a few of the thmgs he will 
need when he is living in the small hut 
on the high pasture On the alp the farmer 
makes cheese, for the milk cannot be sold 
each day as the spot is too far away 



Chamonix and Mont Blanc 
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from any town and it is too difficult to 

reach the valley below. 

l^at is the reason why hill-climbing is 
,0 weU liked? It IS often very strenuous 
Lnrk but there is generally a delightful 
Tew to he had from the top. Then on the 
summit the climbers feel that the air is 
fresh and cool It gives them a splendid 
Lnetite and they sit down happily to enjoy 
the sandwiches they have brought with 
hem Because it is cooler and healthier 
on hillsides than in the valleys or on the 
niains we find that m some parts of the 
world’ the larger towns are built on hill 
slopes, sometimes at a great height above 
sea level. In their lessons on India and 
Africa the children will learn about the hill 
stations of Simla and Darjeelmg, and they 
will leam, too, of the British settlements 
on the highlands of Kenya. 


6. THE STUDY OF SCENERY— VALLEYS 

Aim.— A continuation of the study of land 
forms. 

Method.— Take the children to a place 
where they may examuie valley scenery. 
In which direction does our vaUey extend — 
north? south? east? west? Notice the 
valley sides Find out the steeper sides 
Grade them: — (i) those which cannot be 
climbed, the cliff sides; (2) those which are 
climbed with difficulty, the steep sides, 
(3) those which are not difficult to climh, the 
gradual, or gentle slopes Notice the vegeta- 
tion on the slopes Aie there any hare, 
exposed rocks? "'^at kind of slopes do these 
hard rocks make? Examme the valley floor 
Is it wide or narrow? Does its width vary 



The Avon Gorge Clifton Bridge, Bristol. 
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m different places? Look for places where 
there is a difference in vegetation between 
opposite sides of the narrow valley. Is this 
difference due to the causes which you can 
"discover” Ask the children to search 
for causes Soil or sunshine, as the factors 
influencing the vegetation, are clues which 
may help to a correct answer. Confirm a 
solution or help towards making one by 
referring to the slope aspect. Fmd the 
branching valleys Follow one for a distance, 
contrasting the narrow floor — ^hken it to a 
7_if possible the sharper bends, and the 
shallower sides with those of the mam valley. 
Is there a gorge in the valley? If there is, 
exarame the sides and the depth. 

A lesson m the classroom on the subject 
of valley forms should be based on an 
examination of local views. Somewhere in 
the school district and possibly within a 
short distance of the children’s homes are 
to be seen natural channels which indicate 
the features we wish to study. Pictures, 
photographs, or sketches of the scenes 
known to the children should be shown. 
Notice the valley slopes, contrast the depth 
at different pomts, and let the children 
observe the variations m the valley floor. 
Does the valley wind or is it direct? Is the 
valley a stream course? Let the children 
model valleys in plasticine or papier machd. 
The representation of parts of a local valley 
is the best form of exercise, and in this work 
the use of photographs, pictures and sketches 
will help to remind the children of the 
vanous aspects of the profile. Ask the 
children to label the gorge, the chff, the 
waterfall, etc., by sticking into the model 
pins holding suitable signs. Exercise in 
sketchmg parts of the valley will also be 
helpful, and such work should necessarily 
be of a simple character at this stage 

Teachmg hinls. — Here the work wdl 
proceed m general along the same lines as 
that suggested for the study of hill forms. 
There should be as full a treatment of the 
local valley as possible Imagme what the 
valley looks hke to the boy at another 


place higher than your town and in the same 
vaUey Treat the subject sequentially from 
end to end, supplementing your local views 
with descriptions and illustrations of the 
valley above and below your town In 
some locahties the vaned appearance of the 
valley slopes is so obvious that even the 
children wdl conclude that the rocks have 
some control of the scenery, some valleys 
showmg very clearly the bold profiles of 
harder rocks and the more gently rounded 
forms made by softer rocks. Terraced 
sides are such a common feature of our 
valleys that m some localities, these may 
receive a recognised place in the list of 
classified slopes. We should not overlook 
the wide valleys in our survey, though, by 
reason of their extent, and their matured 
and gentle features, these are generally 
less obvious than the types mentioned 
Here we can show the scenery which closely 
resembles the plain, keeping in mind that 
we are making the best possible use of 
neighbouring scenery types when we con- 
trast them with the features on a bigger 
scale in other lands. 


STORY 

A Walking Tour in Wales 

One of the greatest advantages which the 
walker has over the cychst or the person 
who ndes in a motor car is his greater 
freedom, He is not compelled to keep to 
the good roads but may turn into the 
byways, or make, at times, a track which 
suits his fancy or shortens the distance It 
was because of the wish we had to explore 
that our little party decided to spend a few 
days amongst the hiUs and valleys of Mont- 
gomery. We left the little town of Llansant- 
firaid, which is m the north-east of the county, 
without havmg any definite place as our 
destination. Our only plan was to reach 
each evenmg a village where we could rest 
and refresh ourselves for another stage of 
the journey on the following day. 
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At first our way was along the wide valley 
of the nver V3mwy. On both sides of the 
narrow, quiet road the land stretched out 
in gentle curves, while away in the distance 
the high mountains of North Wales stood 
in dark masses on our right, and the more 
distant hills of Shropshire could be seen on 
the left. Soon river and road were nearer 
as the valley narrowed, and from our 
position we were surprised by the clearness 
of the water. It was so much unlike other 
swift-flowmg rivers that we had seen, in 
which there was never any chance of seemg 
the bed. To-day we could see the water, 
clear as crystal, rushmg between rocks in 
places and throwing little fountains which 
shone in the sun; while the bed of smooth 
pebbles looked hke a track that had been 
made for the river. The road began to nse 
a httle and we noticed that we were now 
some distance above the river, travelling 
along a ledge in the side of a steep slope. 
On the right was a hillside, overspread with 
ferns, broom, and tiny clusters of trees which 
hid the steep, rugged face of the rocks. 
To the left the view was very different: the 
road ended sharply where the slope of the 
hill was continued to the river valley many 
feet below. Across the river we could see 
the opposite side rising more gently from 
the water’s edge, across the cultivated land, 
to the pastures beyond. 

From this point we decided to climb the 
hill by the track which left the main road 
close by. Our climb was not so easy as it 
had appeared to be from below. The path 
which we had followed from the road had 
been easy to follow, but this had ended near 
the farmer’s cottage on the hiUside about 
hah the way up. The higher part was 
steeper, and in those places where it could 
be chmbed a strong, thin grass grew. On 
the slopes, and on the flat summit which 
we found when we had finished our chmb, 
sheep were grazmg. Bemg tired after the 
climb, we rested at the top of the hill. 
We had reached a tiny plateau, about 
400 feet above the valley, with a summit 
that was almost circular. As we sat at the 


rim of the summit with the steep sides just 
beneath us, we had a good view of the 
valley below The clearest feature was the 
river itself, with its loops and bends along 
the floor of the valley, but we also noticed 
the narrowing valley stretching miles down- 
stream and miles upstream, and almost as 
clearly marked as a letter V with the pomt 
towards the lulls. We could see part of the 
road along which we had walked that 
morning, and it made us think how easy 
it was to travel along the valley of the 
Vymwy, compared with the struggle we had 
made to climb this hill. That night we 
rested in Meifod, a village in the valley, 
close to the river at one of its sharp bends 
To our surpiise the descent of the hill was 
almost as difficult as the climbmg had been. 
We had to retrace our steps in easy stages, 
taking care to retain a foothold, which we 
often did by turning right or left to gnp 
the soil with the side of the foot. Even 
when we did this, sometimes we could not 
stop ourselves from shpping several yards 
at a perilous speed over dangerous slopes. 

The next day we decided to set out for 
the hilly district in the south-west, near 
Plynlimmon This stage of the tour took 
us for a few miles along the valley of 
the Vyrnwy, which we left by following the 
valley of its largest tributary Between the 
confluence of the rivers and Llanfair we saw 
the ndge separating the valleys of the 
V}n'nwy and the Severn These nvers flow 
in parallel valleys about five miles apart 
for over fifteen mdes before they meet on 
the plain near Shrewsbury. 

Near Llanfair, our party decided to divide. 
One group had determined to leave the road 
and make a short cut over a spur, while the 
remainder of the party preferred to follow 
the mam track round the base of the hill. 
Those of us who started to chmh the steep 
slope felt sure that we should be rewarded 
for our extra exertions by reachmg the 
appomted meetmg place long before the 
others. Once, when we had just passed 
over the top of the crest, we saw our friends 
walkmg bnskly along their easy route and 
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we felt pleased with ourselves as we thought 
of the distance they had still to walk. This 
was not a race We were following the way 
we had chosen at our natural pace Every- 
one had thought that those who took 
the short cut over the hill would reach the 
meeting place first Can you imagine the 
surpnse of everyone when the other party 
had to wait for us^ Once more, when a 
section of our party decided to cut across a 
valley instead of keeping to the road which 
kept at almost the same level, it was proved 
to us that the shortest cut is often the 
longest way round The road was bent up 
the valley almost hke a V. As some walked 
along the arms of the V, others went down 
the shorter way from point to point. The 
difficulties of descending the steep slope on 
one side and of climbing the other side 
(both of which were avoided by following 
the longer way) were just as great as those 
had been when we crossed the spur 


7. THE STUDY OP SCENERY- 
STREAMS 

Aim. — A continuation of the study of 
local scenery 

Method. — Take the class along the stream 
course Observe the windings and notice 
the banks on the concave and the convex 
sides Contrast the different sides at as many 
points as possible, noticing the fine sediment 
on the inner, or convex bank of the bend. 
Are there any falls ^ Notice the rock at the 
head of the fall, and point out the rapids 
above the fall Examme the tributaries. 
Proceed from the confluence, where a 
reference to the intervening bank of silt 
may be made What is happenmg where the 
tributary water meets the stream water? 
(Whirlpools are formed ) What is happenmg 
to the silt carried by the small streamlet? 
(It forms the narrow land extendmg down- 



Brecon Bridge 
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stream at the confluence ) Trace the tribu- 
tary and notice the small contributions to 
the water m its channel — field drainage, the 
additional supplies from sunken roads, and 
the water from the hiUside Make a series 
of observations at suitable times so that 
the fluctuations in the stream’s height may 
be seen Which supphes are 
the most variable’ Trace 
the dry channel on the hill- 
side where a few weeks pre- 
viously a torrent rushed in 
cascades down the slope 
Make compansons of depth 
and clarity of the streams 
during dry and wet weather 
Try to find the watershed by 
tracing the stream to its 
source. Go over the crest to 
the stream flowing in the 
opposite direction Find out 
the river into which this 
stream flows. Where does 
this river enter the sea? Into 
which river does our stream 
flow’ Into which sea does it 
flow’ Examine the source of 
the mam stream. Does it 
begin as a sprmg? If so, let 
the children observe the soil 
and rock near the sprmg. 

Search for traces of differences 
in the rock above and below 
the issuing water. Is the 
source on the moors? Some- 
times, m dry weather, the 
narrow grooves between the 
moor grasses reveal the course 
of the riUs after showers 

Notice the vegetation along 
the stream course. The 
abundance of wild plants is 
in contrast with the sparse cotton grass on 
the hills Animal life, too, is more evident, 
and the activities of the vole along the 
stream banks will serve as an illustration 
of the habits of riverside rodents. 

Fording places and bridges should be 
noticed Draw attention to the connection 


tetween these and the tracks and pathways. 
How far is it to the next crossing place? 
What land of crossmg place is it? Where 
can you jump across this stream’ How wide 
is it here? 

If the stream is small notice the result of 
obstructions m its course. This may perhaps 


be seen by observing natural interference with 
its flow, e g dnftmg leaves, branches, sticks, 
etc., but should these be absent experiment 
with available material Make a dam. Watch 
the reservoir fill and eventually overflow 
If the locality is a favourable one for such 
observations, notice the clear brook flowing 
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A Country Scene 


quickly over the bed of hard rock or pebbles. 
Contrast this with the slower flow of the 
water laden with silt flowing over softer 
layers. 

In the classroom make use of a series 
of photographs showing views of the stream 
at different points and at different seasons. 
Arrange the pictures in sequence down 
stream and make contrasts between the 
stream bed at one point with that at another 
Where is the bed widest? At which point 
is it shallow^ Which side of the stream is 
deeper? In what way does the slope of the 
bank help you to decide this^ Which bank 
is the steeper here, the left or the right? 
Show pictures or sketches of sources, e g 
the spnng, or the rill channels on the slopes 
Ask the children to descnbe the springs 
which they have seen in the distnct. Keep 


especially to these points: position, (high 
or low), rocks, (hard rocks, clayey soil, or 
sandy soil), height of sprmg, later course of 
water when the water is flowmg Notice 
the smooth boulders in parts of the course, 
and contrast these with the jagged rocks 
above the water level Why are the rocks 
in the water smooth ? What has happened 
to the part worn away? Examine the views 
of lower reaches. Notice on these the small, 
smooth stones and the grits To which part 
have the finer grits been taken^ 

Try to trace the courses of the local 
streams Ask the children to name the 
places (farms, woods, buildings) each stream 
passes Do any of the streams meet? 
Where do they meet? What has separated 
them as far as that place i* Are the other 
streams separated by a ndge? Let the 
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Plan of the Picture on the Opposite Page 


children recall the local elevations and change in the volume of water and its speed 
depressions and ask them to name some of after a heavy shower. (Changes are less 
the knolls or higher parts which separate marked as we descend ) 
stream courses. Which river does the (3) That hillcrests and slopes separate the 

stream from H 's farm join? Is there a streams, each of which has its own valley. 

stream which does not ]oin that nver? (4) That the running water changes the 

Where do these streams begin? Which high surface over which it flows 

land separates their sources? If ram falls {5) That sources differ, and the water is 

on the west side of B Hill into which “pure" or “impure" according to the 

stream will it flow? Into which stream, if degree of hardness of the rock over which 

it falls on the east side? it flows 

(6) That when the stream is obstructed a 

Teaching hints. — The following are impor- "lake" is formed, 

tant points to bear in mind during the (7) That vegetation is profuse on the 

lesson. — fertile banks of the streams 

(8) That stream courses are a useful guide 

(1) That the volume of the stream is to the relief of a district, ]ust as in the 

directly dependent on the weather converse mstance, by knoiving the rehef one 

(2) That there is almost an immediate could find the probable stream courses. 

{Note This course is continued in Vol IV., page 493 ) 


HANDWORK FOR THE GEOGRAPHY 

LESSONS 

AFRICA. I. 


The geography lessons in this volume 
begin with the study of Africa and its 
peoples, subjects which provide abundant 
material for the teacher of handwork to 
use for expressional purposes. Our object 
will be to select fairly typical examples; 
now and again these will be based on the 
illustrations supplied in the volume and m 
the portfolio 

A common sight in Uganda and other 
parts of Africa is the milk carrier with his 
"bottles" of goats' milk, The apparatus 
used, two earthenware vessels suspended 
from a pole, is the first model described 
The children begin by modeUmg the vessels 
in clay (Fig r A) worlong from a sphere as 
the fundamental shape Before startmg, 
they should roll two clay spheres of exactly 
the same size. The first pot is then modelled 
by drawing out the sphere into a stunted 
carrotlike shape. The point of the carrot 
is pressed gently down on the board, and 
about I in. of it is rotated between the 
finger and thumb to form the narrow 
cylindrical neck The groove shown in 
Fig I A is added by means of the back edge 
of a knife, or the edge of a piece of thin card, 
holdmg the vessel horizontally in the left 
hand and the knife in the right. 

The two pots should be made of the same 
size and shape and then should be put 
away to dry The next step is to construct 
the slmg in thm twine, thick thread, or 
raffia A rmg is tied which will exactly fit 
the groove in the dried pot, four vertical 
strings are then added to the ring, using 
slipknots. Fig I B. The pot is placed in 
the horizontal rmg and the four strings are 
tied round the end of a kmdergarten stick 


as shown m Fig iC A pretty effect is 
obtamed if the stick and strmgs are painted 
yellow and the pots the natural red colour 
of earthenware. 

The children will read of the cone-shaped 
huts with thatched roofs made by the Africans 
in Uganda In Vol I , page 523, a simple 
model of such a hut was given, m this 
lesson a more elaborately constructed model 
IS described. The children should place on 
the modeUmg board an irregular mass of 
clay, about ^in. thick, on which a circle 
must be marked (the run of a cup may be 
pressed on it to mark the circle) , a senes 
of thin twigs, or lengths of thm pulp cane, 
are stuck into the clay along the mark, 
as shown m Fig 2 A, The twigs are slightly 
notched about i m, up and bent mwards 
to form a cone as shown m Fig. 2 B. They 
are then tied with raffia and the excess 
lengths are trimmed off with scissors. Usmg 
a raffia needle, the walls of the hut are 
woven over and under the sticks. The 
weaving is continued to the top of the hut, 
and some short vertical lengths of straw are 
sewn on to the roof For the door, a piece 
of black paper is stuck to the walls. Fig, 2 C. 
A pleasing effect is obtamed by groupmg 
models of varymg sizes to form a native 
village, with cardboard foliage, stones for 
boulders, and sand for earth, in front of a 
pastel scenic background. Fig. 2 D 
The last model is that of an African drum, 
formed by rollmg down the ends of a cylmder 
of clay, Figs 3 A and 3 B When the clay is 
dry, two pieces of brown material are cut 
in irregular shapes and are sewn down with 
thread to cover the ends of the drum as 
shown in Fig 3 C. 
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PLATE I 


Fig I African Milk Carrier’s Jars in Clay, Thread and Stick 

Fig 2 Conical African Hut in Raffia and Straw Group Model of Several Huts 

Fig 3 African Drum in Clay, Material and Thread 
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From the people of Uganda, the children 
pass on to the Zulus An illustration of a 
Zulu is given in the Class Picture No. 88, 
which may be hung before the children as 
they do their handwork. 

The first exercise shown on the accompany- 
ing plate describes the construction of a 
Zulu shield, which in reality is made from 
skins of animals. The children may compare 
this shield with those described in the 
historical handwork lessons of the earlier 
volumes of this work. It is planned as a 
paper-cutting exercise, usmg white cartridge 
paper; the shield is afterwards coloured 
with pastel or water colour On a folded 
piece of paper (Fig. i A) an elongated shield 
shape IS sketched, and eight slits are marked 
on each side of the middle Ime as shown. 
Before cutting out the shield, the sixteen 
slits arc cut out with the tip of a pocket- 
knife while the shield rests on a piece of 
old wood or cardboard The shield is then 
cut out and opened (Fig i B), when the 
slits wiU be thirty-two m number. The next 
task is to thread through these slits with 
two strips of dark brown paper or raffia 
(Fig. I C), leavmg the ends pro]ectmg. (If 
raffia is used, the threadmg may be done 
by means of a needle, but care must be 
taken during the process.) Fmally, the shield 
is painted cream, Chinese white and yellow, 
with rich brown patches as shown in Fig. 
I C. To complete the Zulu warrior’s war-kit, 
a knohkerrie may be constructed by 
mounting a sphere of clay upon a kuider- 
garten stick, Fig. i D 

After having constructed the conical huts 
of Uganda, described m the last lesson, the 
children will be interested m the native 
dwellings of the Zulus. These are hemi- 
spherical in shape, and afford an example 
of plannmg that is new to the pupils. First 
of all, several of the shapes shown m 


Fig. 2 A are cut. (To produce the symmet- 
rical pomted shape, a pattern cut from a 
folded piece of paper should be used ) It 
will be noticed that the shape carries a number 
of small triangular fixmg tabs along one of 
its curved edges, and a larger and more solid 
rectangular tab at the base of the edge, 
After one of these segments has been drawn 
and cut out it may be used as a pattern for 
the remainder of the segment shapes. Next 
(Fig. 2 B), eight or ten, accordmg to their 
planned width, of these segments are 
gummed together by the basal tabs to form 
a strip, which is bent round to make a 
circle, and gummed. The pomted upper 
portions are then bent mwards and carefully 
stuck together by means of the small 
triangular tabs. Here the children must 
exercise a certain amount of patience, 
holding the tabs from withm and without 
until they adhere A good strong adhesive 
of the seccotme vanety is preferable to 
gum or paste for this purpose. The com- 
pleted model (Fig. 2 C) is painted dark 
brown and given a coat of adhesive ; while 
this IS wet, pieces of dark brown raffia 
are stuck to its surface. A doorway is 
either painted on the card, or cut away. 
Fig, 2 D. As described in the previous 
lesson, the dwellmgs may be grouped 
before a background to produce a Zulu 
kraal 

Fig. 3 A shows the brim of a "Fuzzy 
Wuzzy" shield which is illustrated on page 
519 It IS constructed in clay by pressing 
a ball carefully on to the modeUmg board, 
and cutting out the middle portion and 
the semi-circle at the edge. The central 
portion (Fig. 3 B) is a hoUow cup with a 
ridge added to it. The completed model is 
shown in Fig, 3 C The “Fuzzy Wuzzy” 
sword (Fig. 3 D) makes an interesting flat 
plastic model 




PLATE II 


Fig I Zulu Shield in Caed and Papek 

Fig a Zulu Hut in Paper and Straw Tlav 

Fig 3 " Fuzzy Wuzzy ’’ Shield and Sword in Clay 
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In the course of their lessons the children 
learn that a common form of conveyance m 
South Africa is the jmricksha, which is 
pulled along by a young man who runs 
between the shafts It will be mteresting 
for the children to compare this conveyance 
with the early Roman litter, which is described 
in the historical handwork section of this 
volume, and also with the Sedan chair, 
which IS described in connection with the 
fourth year’s course of history 
The accompanying plate shows how the 
children may construct a simple model of 
an African jinricksha, usmg two match 
boxes as a foundation. Fig i A shows how 
the ends of the two match boxes are removed 
first of all, to enable them to be fitted 
together as shown m Fig i B, with the 
sides of one box enclosmg the sides of the 
other These two cut ends are fixed together 
at an angle, and the sides of one box are 
stuck to the sides of the other, using a good 
strong adhesive for the purpose, as a firm 
joint is necessary at this pomt A kind of 
sunshade is added to the top of the jmricksha. 
This may he a strip of coloured paper pasted 
to the box along its edge, and frmged at the 
free end with the pomts of the scissors. 
Halfway across the lower box a seat is added. 
This is a narrow strip of thm card with a 
fixing flap at each end, and it should be 
fitted at such an angle that it will he in a 
horizontal position when the jmricksha is 
being pulled along. Two curved pieces are 
cut out of fairly stout card, which are 
punched with holes to receive an axle which 
may be a wooden toothpick, or a piece of 
kmdergarten stick. Fig i B shows how 
these axle supports are stuck to the sides 


of the lowei match box in an oblique position 
parallel with the box which forms the back 
of the jmricksha Two wheels of fairly large 
size are now cut out and fixed to the axles 
To complete the model (Fig i C), two longer 
sticks which form the shafts are stuck one 
on each side of the lower box These also 
require strong adhesive, and to make them 
firmer still a strip of paper about ^in wide 
may be stuck over them to extend to the 
box sides. 

The children learn that the African peasants 
use curved wooden piUows m their huts 
The next exercise shows how such a native 
pfilow may be constructed m stout paper or 
thm card. In Fig. 2 A will be seen the plan 
of the pfilow, which is in reality an oblong 
box with a curved top The two curved 
edges should be drawn with a paper pattern 
to ensure a S3mmetrical result , these edges 
are provided with small triangular fixmg 
flaps "When scored and stuck together, the 
finished shape wiU appear as seen m Fig 2 B. 
To complete the pillow, a rectangle of thin 
card, large enough to overhang well, is cut 
and stuck to the top. Fig. 2 C. The whole 
IS painted brown and black to represent 
carved wood. 

Fig. 3 A shows the first stage of a plastic 
model of a maize cob. To a central stem of 
clay, small pellets are added to complete 
the whole cob, Fig 3 B. 

A paper-cuttmg project of mealie cobs is 
shown m Fig 4 This may be made by the 
co-operative work of several children The 
upper portion of the background is tmted 
pale blue, the lower is made of grey paper 
The pot IS cut from orange paper, and 
markings can be added with pen and mk 



PLATE III 

Fig I Ricksha from Match Boxes and Card 

Fig 2 An African Pillow in Card 

Fig 3 Plastic Model of a Mealie Cob 

Fig. 4 Paper-Cutting — Group of Mealie Cobs and pot 
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Agriculture is an. important mdustry in 
South Africa. The farms are usually situated 
at wide intervals apart The accompanymg 
plate shows a co-operative group project, 
based largely on the Class Picture No 91, 
which illustrates the grape harvest in South 
Africa, and shows an African farmhouse 
with an appropriate background and setting. 

The first task is the construction of the 
farmhouse. A glance at the sketches on the 
opposite page will show that the farmhouse 
IS a modification of the simple house shape. 
In the earlier handwork lessons of the course 
the children have been trained to plan a 
house shape, and this one forms a model 
suitable for the third year’s work. Further 
complications occur in this particular model, 
and the difficulty of fittmg chimneys presents 
a new problem. 

Fig I A shows the fundamental structure 
of the house. In its construction, two pomts 
must be borne m mind, firstly, the house 
must he rather more elongated than the 
usual shape ; secondly, care must be taken 
to ensure that the angles of the roof are 45°, 
for if this IS not so the chimney breasts will 
not fit accurately. The junior teacher may 
lead the children to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of an angle of 45“ by allowing them 
to make them own set squares from a square 
of folded paper, or by distributmg set squares 
to the children, 

A piece of rough paper is cut exactly to 
the dimensions of the rectangular front of 
the house, and is folded m halves. A con- 
siderably larger sheet of paper is also folded 
m halves, and the first piece is used as a 
pattern, the size of which is then drawn 
on the larger sheet Upon this the decora- 
tive central part of the house front is 
developed, Fig. i B. The complete shape is 
cut out, opened, and transferred to a sheet 
of cardboard, on which it is used as a 


pattern. This pattern, with its symmetrical 
sides, IS pencilled on the cardboard, and the 
flat shape is then cut out m card and stuck 
to the front of the house. 

The ends of the gables are produced in 
exactly the same manner, Fig. i C. First 
the exact shape of the end of the house is cut 
out m paper, which is then folded in halves. 
The shape is drawn on a larger folded paper 
and the decorative portion is hmlt upon it. 
Fmally, the shape on the larger paper is 
cut and opened out for tracing on a flat 
card. It must be noticed that the ends of the 
house project on both sides as well as over 
the roof The dotted Imes m the diagram 
(Fig. I C) mdicate the actual dimensions of 
the end of the house shown m Fig. i A 

The base of the chimney breasts (Fig i E) 
will fit the roof exactly if it is made with 
an angle of 45®, for the dotted Imes which 
mark the foldmg of the fixing flaps at the 
base of the chimney breasts are also made 
at an angle of 45°. Two chimney pots may 
be added m clay or paper, Fig. i F. 

The farmhouse is pamted pale drab, 
Chinese white, and brown, with a red roof 
and blue chimneys. The wmdows may he 
either painted or stuck on ; they are made 
blue with green shutters 

The silo (Fig. 2 A) IS a cylmder of corru- 
gated paper, held together with small paper 
fasteners (size 000) and afterwards pamted 
drab. Its top is closed with a disc of card, 
held in position by small triangular flaps, 
Fig. 2 B. 

Fig 3 shows how the constituents of the 
project are grouped m a big box lid. Walls, 
a gateway, one or two small outhouses, some 
trees and foliage, and a pastel background 
are added. The path must receive a dressmg 
of orange and brown pastel dust, and the 
surroundmg area is coated with green pastel 
dust 



PLATE IV 

A South African Farm— A Co-operative Group Introducing Work in Paper and Card 

Fig I The Farmhouse 

Fig 2 The Silo 

Fig 3 The Complete Farm 
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From the study of Africa, the children 
pass on to the vast country of India and 
Pakistan They learn that rice and millet 
form the staple foods of the Indian peoples 
In the Class Pictmes Nos 89 and 102 the 
children have seen the preparation of meal 
from gram and a primitive form of pestle and 
mortar Reference should he made to the 
primitive mills which the children modelled 
during their first year’s work (see Vol I , 
page in), in which one stone was rolled 
upon another for the purpose of grinding corn. 

The first exercise shown on the accom' 
panying plate is the making of an Indian 
mortar and pestle in clay The pestle (Fig 
I A) IS made first In order to preserve its 
regular shape, it is made from a smgle mass 
of clay which is rolled on the modellmg board 
with the tips of the fingers. As the roll 
lengthens, the fingers should gradually 
be more widely spread out. When the rod 
has attamed the required size and shape, the 
forefinger should be placed m the centre of 
the rod and pressed down while still rollmg. 
In this way the hollow which is used for 
grippmg the pestle is made. 

A simple mortar is seen m Fig. i B. It 
IS constructed by rollmg a mass of clay on 
the board; each end of the roll is then 
gently pressed m turn to make a short 
thick cylmder. While the cylinder is bemg 
rotated by the left hand, the little finger 
of the right hand should be used to make 
a circular depression, which is shown by 
the dotted Imes m the sketch To produce 
the sraiple decorative band, the cylmder is 
placed on its side and slowly rolled across the 
board while two light cuts are made by the 
edge of the modellmg tool which is held m 


a horizontal position. A few tmy pellets of 
clay, or indentations from the point of the 
tool are used to complete the model. A more 
elaborate mortar for gram is seen m Fig. i C. 
This IS modelled by rotating it m the left 
hand, shapmg the curved sides as the work 
contmues. 

The children might be shown the illus- 
tration of a primitive Indian well on page 
602 The model shown in the plate is 
built upon a boot box cut m the manner 
shown in Fig, 2 E. First of all, two supports 
must be planned. A narrow pattern (Fig 
2 A) IS cut out m paper and is placed on a 
sheet of card, four outlmes of the pattern 
are drawn on the card to produce the shape 
seen m Fig. 2B. (The width at the base 
of the figure should be slightly less than the 
width of the lid of the boot box.) Two of 
these supports are jomed by means of a 
piece of wood as seen in Fig. 2 C. On to the 
top of the horizontal bar are stuck two 
pieces of card bent at right angles; these 
are pierced on the uprights to receive a wire 
axle. Fig. 2 D shows how a simple pulley 
may be made from a piece of thick card 
and two pieces of thm card. (If desired, 
a Meccano pulley may be used ) The box 
is cut as shown in Fig. 2E, and provided 
with flaps. A long piece of card will be 
required for the slope, and the cut lid is 
used for the end A piece of thread is pro- 
vided with a clay bucket and passed over 
the pulley (Fig 2 F) ; the other end of the 
thread is fixed to two cut-outs of oxen, 
which are shown m Vol. I., page 519 

Fig 3 shows an attractive Indian donkey 
boy This is a cut-out which is to be traced 
on thm card and coloured. 



PLATE V 


Fig I 
Fig 2 
Fici 3 


Plastic Models of Mortar and Pestle 
Indian Well Project from Card and a 
Cut-out — Indian Donkey Boy 


FOR Pounding Rice 
Cardboard Box 
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The illustration on page 584 shows shops 
which are typical of the native shops 
in India. This illustration is used as a basis 
for a co-operative group model, in which the 
majority of the children of the class can 
take part. In makmg the model the children 
should notice the difference between it and 
the European shops. When complete, the 
model will be found useful to the teacher of 
geography in the first year, and should be 
lent to the first year’s class for mspection. 

As shown m Fig lA, the basis of the 
model is a cardboard box placed on one 
side. The top side is cut right away, and the 
two shorter sides are cut carefully away at 
an angle, as seen in the diagram. Thm card- 
board flaps, about im wide, are stuck to 
all the cut edges to project as shown. The 
flaps are simply made by foldmg strips along 
the middle Ime, and gummmg down one half 
of the strip. Two or three large cardboard 
lids are mverted one on top of the other, 
and the box is glued to the topmost lid 

Next, the front of the shop must be 
planned. This must be exactly the same 
length as the box front, and as high as the 
short cut edges, Fig. i B. A doorway and 
wmdows are cut out from the front, the 
doorway has gummed strips of coloured 
paper stuck round it, and the wmdow has 
a brightly tmted curtam of bright yellow or 
red material fixed along its top edge by means 
of tmy paper fasteners. Behmd the lower 
edge of the wmdow a horizontal bench is 
fitted, and the whole shop front is stuck to 
the front flaps of the cut box. A large sheet 
of card is fixed to the top of the box, so that 
it projects well from the sides. It is given 


a liberal dressmg of adhesive and then 
covered with bits of straw, raffia and 
grass. 

A native sunshade is made by drawing 
concentric circles on a sheet of stout paper, 
and colourmg the alternate bands red and 
yellow. Fig 2 A A segment is cut from the 
circle, and a flap is left (which must not 
be scored or bent m the makmg) . The shape 
IS fixed upon a kmdergarten stick and 
finished off with a clay or plasticme pellet 
for the knob. Fig 2 B. 

A number of small circular baskets are 
woven by the children m coiled raffia woik 
(Fig. 3), usmg "lazy squaw" stitch with 
brightly coloured raffia. Other children may 
weave small rectangular mats on cardboard 
looms 

A long carpet for the steps of the shop 
(Fig 4) provides an exercise m paper 
appliqud work The carpet is a strip of 
bright yellow paper decorated with rows of 
small red squares stuck on it 

The cut-out of the Indian shopkeeper is 
tmted m bright colours (Fig. 5), and placed 
at the right of the shop front. 

Now comes the most pleasmg task of all— 
assemblmg the group The sunshade is 
set up, the carpet and rugs are laid; the 
baskets are filled with clay produce, some 
native pottery is arranged here and there, 
and pieces of brightly tmted material are 
fixed to the sides of the shop, which are 
pamted cream or yellow Sand may be 
strewn over the box lids which form the 
steps. As much colour as possible should 
be given to the group, so that a genume 
Eastern effect may be obtamed 



PLATE VI 


Fig I 
Fig 2 
Fig 3 
Fig 4 
Fig 5 
Fig 6 


Indian Bazaar Project 
Indian Shop — ^erom a Boot Box 
Native Sunshade in Stout Paper 
Indian Basket in Raffia 
Carpet for the Shop in Paper Applique 
Cut-out of an Indian Shopkeeper 
The Assembled Group 
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The first exercise in this lesson is the 
making of a group project of Burmese 
sailing boats m paper-cuttmg. These boats 
are illustrated m the geography section of 
Vol I, page 456. Fig. l shows how the idea 
may be worked out. Along one side of the 
room a strip of paper long enough to form a 
frieze is fixed. This stnpj which should be 
about I ft. wide, may be made up of lengths 
of daik pastel paper, or a contmuous length 
of plam wall paper. The upper two-thirds of 
the strip should be tmted bright blue to 
represent the sky, and the lower third pale 
green, for the sea 

The children should next prepare their 
boat shapes m free-cutting, each child making 
a fairly large boat and a small one as well. 
As shown in the diagram, each boat is really 
composed of four portions, — the boat shape 
proper, a tiny flag and two picturesque 
sails. It is suggested that red gummed 
paper should be used for the flag, orange 
paper for the two sails, and black or very 
dark brown for the boat shapes. When the 
boats have been completed, they must be 
assembled m an artistic manner on the 
frieze. The boats will not necessarily be 
of the same size ; the larger ones should be 
moimted on the lower part of the green area, 
while the smaller ones should be placed in 
the intervenmg spaces higher up on the sea 
portion, so giving the effect of perspective. 
When the fneze is complete, the teacher 
should add the tmy portions of mast with 
black pastel or paint 
An illustration of a typical bullock wagon 
commonly used in Ceylon is included in 
Class Picture No 68 The making of 
such a wagon will provide a useful handwork 


exercise for the children and give them an 
opportunity for developmg a new shape. 
Fig. 2 A shows the plannmg of the wagon 
proper. The children should be given squared 
paper on which to make the plan, as the 
angles of the comers may present some 
difficulty to them The base of the plan is 
a rectangle which is shown by the dotted 
lines, and is made 4 in by 3 m. Aim 
border is added round the rectangle. In order 
to produce the slopmg sides of the wagon, 
the middle points of the two outside edges 
of the square at each comer are marked, 
and the pomts are jomed to the comer of 
the central rectangle as shown One of the 
slopmg edges at each comer is jomed up to 
produce a triangular fixmg flap, and the 
front and back edges of the wagon are 
slightly curved. While the shape is still 
lying flat it would be wise to let the children 
draw the framework of the wagon in pencil. 
In the diagram, the contmuous Imes are to 
be cut, the dotted Imes are to be scored and 
folded. When the shape is bent up and the 
flaps are stuck the result is like a tray with 
sloping sides. The large canopy, which acts 
as a protection from the rain and sun, must 
next be added. This is cut out m paper, 
of the shape shown m Fig 2 B, and fixed 
slightly at an angle to give a wider space 
to the front of the wagon. The flaps of this 
canopy do not require to be scored or folded. 
Fmaily, two stout twigs are cut and bound 
together with strmg, to form the wagon 
pole. A piece of stout wire may be stuck 
through the front of the cross-piece Wheels 
are added, the whole is pamted brown and 
orange, and raffia is stuck to the canopy. 
Fig 2 E. 
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plate VII 

PAPBR-CUTTING 

Burmese Bullock Wagon in Thin Card 
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A THREE YEARS’ COURSE 
OF DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK 
FOR CHILDREN 

FROM EIGHT TO ELEVEN YEARS OF AGE 



Chinese Mandarin Sleeve Piece 



Tray Cloth in Modern AppliquA 


T he course of decorative needlework 
set out in these volumes begins with 
the second year in the primary school 
(see Vol II,), and is mtended to cover work 
for a period of three years. In the following 
pages the work for the second year of the 
course of decorative needlework is given. 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

The work suggested for this year's decora- 
tive needlework is designed to meet the 


:eds of a further development in the child s 
nhty. Haiong now acqimed some tech- 
que, the child's mmd has leisure and 
lergy to plan out the work and calculate 

:curately 

Right and wrong siaes.-The worker must 
•St consider that a piece of ^^^^^^ork 
IS two sides. These two sides have been 
lied right and wrong, and frequently in a 
ece o/wotk the difference between the 

J Xaw marVpci 
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Histone embroidery. — The embroideries of 
olden days were used for very different 
purposes from those of modern work; gener- 
ally speakmg, they were not mtended to be 
washed, and would not wash. Pasting the 
back of some types of embroidery helped to 
tidy up loose ends as well as to make the 
work firm. Some embroideries are still 
pasted on the back when finished, the 
Chinese Mandarin Sleeve Piece, shown m 
the photograph, with both the nght and 
wrong sides visible, has been treated m this 
manner. The wrong side has nothmg m 
common with the beauty of the right side, 
for the back of the embroidery m this case 
IS entirely covered when the sleeve piece is 
m use The colours used m the embroidery 
are not fast, because the sleeve piece is not 
intended to be washed Tapestries, Church 
vestments and altar pieces were the chief 
articles embroidered by our ancestors. In 
the case of hangings, only one side showed; 
a sumptuous Immg to the vestments covered 
all untidmess on the wrong side of the 
matenal. Later, when embroideresses turned 
their attention to domestic needlework, 
Imings were again used, or the embroidery was 
framed, or used for upholstery, therefore the 
back of the work still did not matter, — ^it did 
not show and it did not require to he cleaned. 

Modem embroidery. — Embroidery of to-day 
is largely devoted to household articles on 
which it is desirable to have two presentable 
sides, linings are unsatisfactory, because 
the ma]onty of articles must make the 
acquaintance of the washing-tub. Additional 
constructive thmkmg is required to combme 
beauty with utility. The second photograph 
shows a tray cloth m modem applique work, 
for which scraps of Imen have been utilised. 
The stitches on the back of the work repeat 
in outlme the pattern that appears in solid 
colour on the right side This piece of work 
IS mtended for hard and constant use, and 
all the colours are fast washing colours. 

Decoration and use. — All the needlework 
that we are now considenng is intended for 


constant household use under the hygienic 
methods of the twentieth century, sooner 
or later it will be washed and ironed. To 
treat a piece of historic needlework m the 
same way would be vandalism the materials 
used, such as velvet, would be ruined; the 
precious stones, the gold and silver, would 
make holes in the material, some of the 
colours would run and the paddmg would 
become flattened, — this was not the usage 
for which the work was mtended It was 
meant for decoration pure and simple, not 
for use m its strictest sense. It was intended 
to last for generations, the colours mellowing 
side by side with the ageing beams of the 
house in which it hung, A piece of tapestry 
might be started by one generation and 
finished by a later one, as m the case of 
some Eastern carpets, the embroidery 
might be the hfe work of several people, 
and not mfrequently it was the historic 
record of the penod m which it was 
made. Life to-day moves more quickly 
and needlework has altered with the 
passage of time, but though the quantity 
may change, the quality should remain the 
same. 

Finishing and pressing. — In the case of 
heavdy decorated matenal, and m modern 
canvas work, the finished article is usually 
damped and stretched The edges of the 
material which are pulled out of shape by 
this process are m these cases covered, either 
by the woodwork of the upholstered article, 
or by a lining. In modern embroidery, 
however, a large part of the background 
matenal is usually left undecorated, and the 
edges of the finished article remain exposed. 
Therefore, as the work is intended to be 
laundered, it is pressed with an iron for 
finishing, which does not spoil the shape of 
the edges of the work. 

Materials for the second year’s work.— 

, Some of the stitches, matenals and cottons, 
and also the needles, used m this year’s 
work, are finer than those used in the 
previous year. A few new stitches have 
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been introduced, these are all illustrated. 

the exception of the stitch commonly 
known as “lazy daisy,” which is too well 
known to require demonstration Gradations 
of tone are still avoided, clear definite 


colours being supplied to tfie children The 
sampler used in the previous year’s work 1. 
probably fuU by this time, and a fresh one 
will be needed for experimenting with new 
stitches and treatments. 


I. A BAG TO HOLD A TRAVELLING 

OUTFIT 


T he articles to be made in the first 
four lessons of this year’s work have 
been designed to be useful on long 
school journeys or for camping. 

The traveUmg bag and its contents requue 
further developments of stitches with which 
the children are already familiar, as well as 
an additional stitch. The band 
of decoration on the bag shows 
tack stitching carried to the 
stage when it resembles the 
darned work mentioned in 
Chapter I. of the previous 
year’s course. 

The complete travelling out- 
fit consists of the following 
articles: the bag, a face cloth, 
a toothbrush holder, and a 
small face or guest towel 
These articles will be dealt 
with in four separate lessons 
The order of makmg the four 
articles is a matter of in- 
dividual choice; when the 
same stitch is used on two 
articles, reference is given to 
the chapter m which the stitch 
was taught. 

Both pattern darning and 
double darning are used in the making of 
the bag. Double dammg, in a very simple 
form, IS used to attach the tape bmdmgs 
to the waterproof hning, but for the band 
of decoration on the bag itself, simple pattern 
darning is used, as this is easier to execute 
than double dammg Double darning has 


been used on the lining ^ preference to 
back stitch, because a reversible stitch is 
required, although as it is only executed in 
a straight line it hardly deserves its name 
The bag may be decorated by a band as 
shown in the photography Pjg 
entire surface may be covered with an 


all-over pattern, the amount of decoration 
depending on the speed, abihty and mdividual 
preference of the worker. Persian darned 
work, in the forrri of nakshe, or women’s 
trouserings, in which the whole surface of 
the material is embroidered, is shown in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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The method of building up simple patterns 
for darning is illustrated m Figs 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6 and 7. Fig. 2 shows the border used on 
the bag; Fig. 3 shows the same border 
extended for use as an all-over pattern. 
Fig 4 shows a pattern which uses the back- 
ground as a definite part of the pattern 
Figs 5, 6 and 7 show variations of the theme 
used in Fig. 4 

No additions to the tool pochette will be 
required for this lesson 

The following classroom tools and matenals 
will be needed 

Linen, crash, or some similar material m 
which the threads are easily seen. 

Waterproof material for the lining 

D.MC coton A hroder, No. 16, in pure, 
strong colours. 

Large cutting-out scissors 

Wliite tape, 1 in wide 

Zip fasteners, 10 in. long. 

Tacking cotton 

D.M C. No. 40 sewing cotton of the same 
colour as the material. 

HB pencils 

Rulers and squared paper. 

The bag is made from a piece of natural 
linen, 12 in. by 18 in. The waterproof lining 
IS made from a piece of material lojin. 
by 16J in The Immg is made smaller than 
its decorated cover so that it wdl fit easily 
and so permit the fastener to work smoothly. 
Any light weight waterproof material may 
be used The cover and lining are made 
separately and tacked together when finished 
to allow for removal when washing is 
necessary. 

The first step is the decoration of the outer 
cover of the bag. Designs suitable for the 
decoration are prepared and the design 
chosen is drawn to scale on squared paper 
for use as a working drawing 

The bag illustrated in Fig i is decorated 
with two hands of darning across the narrow 
width of the material, that is, one band of 
decoration on each side The first row of 
stitches in the decoration is placed ^-m. 


below the quarter of the length of material 
that is 5 in from each end. 

Decorative darning consists of running 
stitches of definite length taken backwards 
and foi wards across the length to be 
decorated Care should be taken that the 
long stitches are not made too long or they 
wdl look clumsy and are liable to catch and 
pull when the article is m use. The ultimate 
success of darning depends on the first row 
of stitches. The long stitch is |in. long, 
and five threads are picked up between each 
stitch. The number of threads that make 
up I in should be counted, but this is too 
trymg for young children. A guider, such 
as was illustrated in Lesson 1 . of the previous 
year, will serve for measuring the long 
stitches; then it is necessary to pay close 
attention only to the five threads between 
the long stitches and to keep the stitches 
between the same two threads. Five threads 
are picked up m the top row instead of the 
more usual four, to allow for the smgle 
thread that is picked up in the second row 
of stitches to form the point of the diamond 
From the second row till the last row but 
one, four threads are picked up, the length 
of the stitches decreasmg and increasing 
by two threads each time In the last row 
of stitches five threads are agam picked up. 
Material in which it is easy to distmguish 
threads should be used to avoid eye strain 
and give regular work. The easiest and most 
effective way of joming threads is by tymg 
the old and new threads together firmly 
and cutting ofi the ends a little distance from 
the knot, other methods of ]ommg are 
liable to show on the right side and be 
destructive to the regularity of the pattern. 
Needles should be large enough to carry the 
thread without fraying. 

'When the decoration is completed the 
sides of the bag are jomed together with a 
single seam | m. wide usmg running stitches 
and an occasional back stitch The turning 
used on the top of the bag is the same as 
the width of the braid on the zip fastener. 
This tummg is tacked and hemmed on to 
the fastener from the right side , care should 
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be taken that the Imen does not come too 
near the fastener or it will prevent smooth 
running. When the fastener has been sewn 
in. the top turning and the braid on the 
fastener are top-sewn together to prevent 
the linen from fraying, the sides of the bag 
are also top-sewn, singly. 

The waterproof lining is cut exactly to 
the size required, as the sides are bound 
together with tape to avoid bulkmess. The 
lining measures lojin by i6|rin. This 
material is most easily cut accurately by 
measuring the size required, ruling pencil 
lines and cutting by these The two shoit 
sides of the waterpioof are bound first. These 
are done singly, as they form the opening 


When these are finished the waterproof is 
foldedinhalf andtheedges are bound together; 
the ends of the tape are top-sewn. Binding 
will be much easier if the tape is first folded 
in half and pressed before starting work 
The stitch used for bmding is illustrated in 
Fig. 8. Thick cotton has been used for stitch- 
ing on the tape, as it will fill up the holes made 
by the needle. Stitches should not be too 
small or they may cut the waterpioof 

The lining, when finished, is tacked to 
the braid on the fastener fin below the 
fastener itself Lining and holder can 
then easily be separated when required. 

Time 6 periods 


II. A USE OF GRADUATED BLANKET 

STITCH 



Face Cloth with Graduated Blanket Stitch 
(Fig i) 


R egular blanket stitch and scalloping 
have been dealt with in previous 
lessons ; this time graduated blanket 
stitch, forming simple rhythms, is the form 
of decoration used To keep this kind of 
blanket stitch regular calls for greater skill 
than was needed in the earlier lessons, 
especially since it is done on Turkey towelling 
on which the threads of the material are of 
little or no help in keeping straight 
No additions to the tool pochette are 
required. 

The following classroom tools and materials 
will be needed . 

Turkey towelling 

D M C coton a broder or cofon perle No 8 
in pure colours. 

Tackmg cotton 
White tape, | in wide 

The piece of material used for the face 
cloth measures lo in. square The narrowest 
possible single hem (J in. or less) is tacked 
down all round the material, using medium 
sized stitches. This tacking may be left in 
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as it is difficult to lake out after the blanket 
stitching IS finished and it helps to keep 
the hem in place, while being m no way 
unsightly If one side of the material is 
selvedge, this need not be turned m. Pre- 
viously blanket stitch has been worked over 
the raw edge of the material to avoid 
clumsiness, but in this case the material is 
more loosely woven, and would fray badly 
and be difficult to handle while working, 
it would also wear badly The colours used 
for blanket stitch in this lesson nmsl be fast 
colours, or they will run and soon spoil 
the look of the article 
Fig 2 shows the arrangement of blanket 
stitch used on the face cloth illustrated m 
Fig, I. Figs 3, 4 and 5 suggest a few more 
variations. 


illustrated in Fig 6- rmmd the 

the extreme comer is , ,, 

outside of the material, hut s®™ “ " ^ 
very edge of it, as otherwise a s ^ch offiffi 
length IS liable to slip out of place. The next 
stitch after the comer shteh helps to keep 

this long stitch in place, hy ei g , , 
over the^bar of the long stitch. The stitches 

should be about i m. apart. jianp-er 

The face doth is finished off with a ha get 

made from a piece of white tape 44 ^ 1 ng 
The tape is folded in half with a smdl 
turned in at one end , it is then s ip 
firmly on to one corner of the cloth on the 

wrong side. 


Time 2 periods. 



Examples of Graduated Blanket Stitch 
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III. A DECORATED GUEST TOWEL 


I N Lesson II oI the First Year’s work, 
we used huckaback stitch, The weaving 
of the material and the fact that the 
raised threads lay m a position perpen- 
dicular to the hem, caused the majority of 
the patterns to take a form based on a 
diamond or a triangle. The same method 
of decoration is used in this lesson, but 
the raised threads of the material he in the 
opposite direction, that is, parallel with the 
hem, this fact alters the character of 


the patterns that can be built by the use 
of these threads Whether the decoration 
takes the form of that used in this year's 
work or of that in the preceding year, depends 
on whether it is possible to cut the material 
with the threads lying in the direction 
desired. Narrow width huckaback, such as 
is used in the illustration shown in Fig, i, 
can be bought with the threads runnmg 
parallel with the cut edge of the material. 
The sampler illustrated in Fig. 2 shows 


some patterns that can be made, It will be 
noticed that a far greater variety of patterns 
is possible, but that they are also more 
difficult to work out and to execute The 
simplest way to work out these patterns is 
to regard one line of stitching (one colour) 
as a base on which to hudd the succeeding 
row or rows, until the desired effect is 
gamed The plainest row of stitches acts 
as the base, except in the case of the last 
pattern on the sampler, here the straight line 
between the two rows of decor- 
ation IS added last. In the fifth 
pattern on the sampler the 
upper portion of the square is 
formed by taking the needle 
through on to the wrong side 
at the end of one unit, and 
bringing it up again at the 
pomt where the new unit be- 
gms; this is done in order to 
avoid a double thread along 
two sides of the square In 
the first four patterns on the 
sampler there is a marked 
similarity in the first Ime of 
decoration that is put in; in 
other words they are built on 
similar bases These appear 
as the lighter threads in the 
photograph. Succeedmg rows 
show distmct differences 
The hemstitching used on the 
guest towel is finer than that worked on the 
hessian runner. It will be noticed that draw- 
ing threads m huckaback leaves a natural 
division between the threads and has the 
effect of giving a row of groups of threads. 
Each of these groups can be taken as a 
needleful when hemstitching. In the coarse 
material used for the runner, threads were 
counted for a definite purpose, — ordinarily 
threads should not be counted. It is very 
trying to the eyes to count threads m fine 



Guest Towel Decoraied in Huckaback Stitch (Fig i) 
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material and the cultivation of judgment 
that will avoid counting should be a definite 
aim in hemstitching. Practice will enable 
the worker to pick up the same weight of 
threads each time without counting, and 
her working speed will be greater as a re- 
sult. Counting threads on tlneven material 
IS a pitfall, as it is not the number of 
threads picked up that matters, but that 
these threads, fine or coarse, leave the 
same sized hole in the hem. Having learnt 
to hemstitch by "feel,” a worker will not 
fallmto the "counting” error, as she will 
have already learned to be guided by the 
spaces between the stitches. 

One addition is required to the tool 
pochette : 

A piece of huckaback for a pattern 
sampler 

The following classroom tools and 
matenals are needed. 

Fme huckaback, 15 in. wide 
D.M C. coion perk No. 8 in clear, fast 
colours 

Tackmg cotton. 

No. 40 or 50 white sewing cotton. 

Large cutting-out scissors 

The towel illustrated in Fig i is made 
from a piece of Old Bleach huckaback, 
M 160, 15 in. wide. This material has the 
raised thread running parallel with the cut 
edge. The decoration is worked m pink 
D.M.C coton perk, Col. 3326 and blue Col 
799. The length of material used is 2710. 
Three threads are drawn, 2f in. in from each 
end to make the hem; this allows J in. for 
turnings. Hemstitchmg washes and wears 
better if the threads are not dravm through 
the selvedge, but stop i in, away from each 
selvedge. 

The decoration is done as soon as the 
threads have been drawn. One or both ends 
of the towel may be decorated according 
to taste. The decorative thread nearest to 
the lowest drawn thread should be six 
threads away to leave a small space between 

XX — VOL. 3 



Sampler of Huckaback SrircaiiiQ (Fig 2) 


the hemstitching and the decoration Start- 
ing threads are run up and down a few of the 
threads on the back. The same method may 
be used for finishmg off and starting new 
threads, but the most effective method for 
startmg new threads is to tie the two threads 
together, provided the knots used are not 
slip knots. The starting and finishing 
threads will be covered when the hem is 
turned up. 

When the decoration is completed, the 
hem is turned up and tacked into place. 
The ends of the hems are top-sewn, the 
hem IS hemstitched top and bottom, and 
the httle piece at the end of the hemstitching, 
where the threads were cut inside the 
selvedge, is buttonholed with white sewing 
cotton. The method of hemstitchmg is the 
same as that used in Lesson II. 

A small sampler, similar to the one 
illustrated in Fig, 2 should be made. On 
this children may work out them own 
designs, keepmg m mind the width of hem 
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to be decorated ; from the patterns invented 
they can choose the one they prefer to nse 
as decoration for their ovm towel. 

Linen creases badly while being hem- 
stitched, so the towel will need pressing 


under a very wet cloth; afterwards it is 
ironed dry, first on the wrong and then on 
the right side. 

Time- 5 periods. 


IV. A TOOTHBRUSH CASE 


I ^HIS lesson introduces the worker to 
I another method of building up patterns 
' by the use of stitches, a simple 
outline border and three motifs have been 
built up in this way. (See Fig, i } The 



Toothbrush Case Decorated in Double 
Running Stitch (Fig i) 


stitch used is double runnmg The out- 
standing characteristic of this stitch is that 
when the work is finished both sides of the 
work are identical in appearance. As in the 
execution of darning, care must be taken 
that the stitches used are not too large; in 


fact, the largest stitches used in double 
running are smaller than the largest stitches 
used in darning. The first step in working 
IS to outline the entire pattern in simple 
running stitch. This time, as much material 
is picked up on the needle as is covered by 
the thread — shown m Fig 5. When the 
whole pattern has been outlined in this way 
the worker doubles back on the track 
already made, and by taking the needle 
over where previously it went under, fills 
in the spaces left m the pattern The start 
of this operation is also illustrated m Fig 5, 
The most difficult feature of this form of 
decoration is plannmg nut the number of 
stitches to complete the outlme, and at the 
same time to bring the needle into the right 
position for filling m the spaces on the 
return journey; double threads or crossing 
at the back should not occur. The size of 
stitch used is controlled by the unit which 
will divide up the pattern most satisfactorily ; 
m more advanced work it will be found that 
a uniform size of stitch throughout is neither 
necessary nor practicable. 

Designs should be worked out on squared 
paper and then used as working drawmgs 
Fig 2 suggests some patterns for hems; 
Fig 4 suggests another type of pattern that 
might be used for the middle of the case. 

There are no additions required for the 
tool pochette 

The following classroom tools and matenals 
wfil be needed: 

Lmen, crash or some similar material 
having well defined threads 
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D.M C. colon h broder in strong, clear 
colours. 

Waterproof material. 

White tape, | m. wide. 

Dress fasteners. 

Tacking cotton. 

White sewmg cotton, No 40 

Squared paper. 

Rulers. 

HB pencils. 

The cover of the toothbrush case is made 
from a piece of natural Imen 18 in. by 3J in. 
The patterns are worked in turkey red 
colon h broder. A hem fin. wide when 
finished is turned up all round the piece of 
linen and tacked. The turnings allowed are 
iin. all round; this makes the holder 
ajin. wide when finished. The width of 


the hems will be easier to measure with a 
guider notched at J in. than by using a tape 
measure. The corners should be finished off 
in the same way as in previous articles of 
similar construction. 

The pattern on the hem (see Fig. sa), is 
executed in the same way as is illustrated 
in Fig 5 In the hem there are two or three 
thicknesses of material which make it 
difficult to get both sides of the pattern 
exactly alike, this difficulty will not occur, 
however, when workmg on a single thickness 
of matenal. The comers of the pattern 
should be carefully planned while still a 
httle distance away from them, so that they 
may work out evenly and the comers may 
match each other When the hem is finished 
the tacking should be cut out carefully. The 
position of the design on the case should be 
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carefully deterinined by measurement and 
put in by the method illustrated in Fig, 5 
which shows the plan of working the 
pattern drawn in Fig. 4 Fig. 3 is the design 
used on the toothbrush cover The position 
and length of stitch can be determined by 
countmg threads, but this method involves 
eye strain, while practice enables the worker 
to pick up an even amount of material m 
each needleful. 

The strip of decorated material is now 
folded over at one end to make the 

pocket, and places are marked for the 
fasteners The pocket is then unfolded and 
the fasteners are sewn on Fold up the pocket 
again, this time inside out, and top-sew the 
sides together, working from the opening 
towards the fold When the outer cover has 
been turned on to the right side again and 
pressed, it is then time to make the water- 
proof lining. 



A Decorated Belt (Fig i) 


The waterproof used for the lining measures 
16 in. by 3 in. It is made up in the same 
way as the lining for the outfit, except 
that a little flap is left for foldmg over the 
top. One end of the waterproof is bound 
with tape I in. wide, usmg coton d. broder 
for stitching. Raw edges are left on this 
hmdmg tape, as they will be covered when 
the sides of the lining are bound together. 
The bound end of the waterproof is folded 
over yim* thus leavmg a flap measuring 
i^in. The lining is next bound with tape 
starting from the fold and bmdmg round both 
pocket and flap except for the bottom fold. 
The corners of the tape on the flap should be 
carefully mitred and sewn down but no ma- 
terial should be cut away. The tape is sewn 
to the waterproof by double darning stitches 
the same as in the lining for the outfit 

Time; 4 periods 


V. A METHOD OF 
DECORATING BELTS 

C HILDREN of to-day no longer wear 
the cumbersome wooUen garments of 
even a decade ago, but cosy, woollen 
frocks are still necessities and can be made 
very attractive with a little labour on the 
part of their owners. 

The article suggested in this lesson is a 
belt for a flannel frock The belt is made 
of the same material as the frock and is 
decorated by having a motif embroidered 
on the back. The chic effect of the Parisian 
gown IS well known all over the world. The 
French dressmaker never forgets the back of 
a gown; sometimes her consideration may 
be for "line,” sometimes it includes decora- 
tion. It is frequently some deft, inimitable 
touch, that raises one gown above its fellows 
and makes people say, "Ah! Pansian." 
Eccentricity is not chic. A gown may attract 
attention, but to attract attention does not 
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make a thing good Attention, like experience, 
may be both desirable and undesirable. The 
belt illustrated in Fig. i belongs to a plain 
flannel dress of the same colour as the belt, 
the only other colour used being green 
bindings of the same shade as the green in 
the embroidery. The belt will be finished off 
with a platn red or green buckle of the same 
colour as that of the wool in the embroidery. 
Belts of frocks already in use could be 
decorated if the children have not new 
frocks for which they wish to make belts, 
but in such cases the lining already in the 
belts should be unpicked and put back 
after the decoration is finished 

In this lesson split stitch has been used 
for filling areas of background As its name 
suggests, the needle splits the thread with 
which it works. Split stitch is an old stitch 
and is frequently used in combmation with 
other stitches, like chain stitch it is very 
flexible and can be used for surfaces where 
modelling is required. When finished, spht 
stitch looks very like cham stitch; it is a 
little more difficult to execute than the 
latter but gives a more solid-looking result 
Split stitch should be worked m silk or 
wool, cotton IS too fine , silk is too difficult 
to handle at this age, so wool only has been 
used 

No further additions to the tool pochette 
are required. 

The foUowmg classroom tools and materials 
will be needed: 

Flannel, serge or some 
similar wooUen matenal. 

Silk, or some light weight 
matenal for Immg the belt. 

Pearsall’s tapestry wools in 
clear, pure colours. 

Sewmg silk or D M.C. sew- 
ing cotton to match flannel 
and material for lining 

Small size pomted needles, 
such as are used for Indian 
coded basketry 

Tackmg cotton. 

Large cutting-out scissors 


Used carbon paper. 

Compasses. 

Squared paper ruled in ’ in squares 

Pencils, HB and 3 H. 

The belt illustrated in Fig i is made 
from a piece of fawn dress flannel ivhich 
measures 34 in. long and 3 in wide It is 
embroidered with tapestry wool red No. 6 
and green No So, and it is lined with a piece 
of Jap silk of a colour that tones with the 
flannel. The length and width of belts 
vanes with the prevailing fashion, llus 
belt, when finished, is 3 m wide The first 
thing to do after cutting the strip of flannel 
IS to fold over one end and cut the point. 
When this is done, a single hem, i in wide, 
should be turned down all round, tacked, 
and herrmgboned into place with cotton 
to match the flannel 

The decoration of the belt is done next, 
In this lesson the design on the belt 
trated is the only one suggested The reason 
for this IS that by this time the children 
have already been given enough experience 
of elementary design to permit of the 
exercise of their own originality Before the 
children attempt the construction of the 
design the followmg steps should be taken. 

1 A belt should be placed on a child in 
the position in which it will be worn 

2 The type of design suited to the purpose 
should be discussed , the children will 
readily agree that small, simple designs are 
required. 


Diagram of Decoration on Belt 
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3 The width of the belt must be kept m 
mind; the design must not encroach on the 
boundary lines of the belt, or the decoration 
will look heavy and cramped, and will not 
show to advantage. 

4. The designs used for stem and chain 
stitch should be recalled. It will be remem- 
bered that these stitches followed curves 
very gracefully. The same is true of the 
stitch about to be learned and used. Hence it 
is useful to make designs in which the lines 
are composed of circles or parts of circles 

5. Designs should be made with com- 
passes, on squared paper, and the most 
suitable productions chosen for working 
on belts. It should be remembered when 
making the designs that the embroidery 
will be done in two colours only. Tendencies 
to make intricate patterns are better dis- 
couraged; simple, bold designs are the only 
ones suitable for work with the materials 
used and on dresses of somewhat tailored 
lines. 

The design is traced on to the belt by the 
same method as has been used in previous 
lessons. 

Split stitch is illustrated in Fig. 3 Sampler 
practice is essential in this stitch as it is 


more difficult to develop a rhythm m 
working split stitch than with any stitch 
suggested previously. The same rule applies 
vnth regard to the place at which to start 
working as in stem and chain stitch, — ^begm 
at the outside of the design. 

When the embroidery is finished, the belt 
should be pressed from the back with a 
damp cloth over it, it should then be ironed 
until it is dry. 

The lining is cut smaller than the belt, 
it measures Ss^in. by zjin. The point 
having been cut on one end of the lining, it 
IS turned in fin. all round; this leaves the 
lining if in. wide. The lining is then pinned 
and tacked on to the back of the belt |in. 
below the edge of the belt ; this is to prevent 
the linmg from showing when the belt is 
worn The lining should then be slip stitched 
to the belt, using a No. 5 ordinary sewing 
needle and thread to match the lining. 

The belt is quite finished when it has 
been pressed agam from the back This 
pressing is to straighten the hning and make 
the whole belt look well-finished. 

Time • 3 periods, if design is done in the 
drawing lesson and sampler practice in odd 
moments. 



The Method of Working Split Stitch 
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VI. SIMPLE ALL-OVER PATTERNS 


F ree design ” IS used again in this 
lesson, but this tune a simple dotted 
geometric framework helps to pre- 
serve a suitable spacing, the dot represents 
any convenient point in the unit It need 
not be used as the exact centre of the unit, 
but as a convenient point from which to 
start constructing the design. In the 



Sampler Showing Simple All-Over Patterns 


pattern at the top of the sampler the dot 
has been used as the exact centre, but in 
the second pattern it is used to mark the 
position of the bottom of the middle stitch 
in the first row of “lazy daisy,” that is, 
the row above the buttonholing that repre- 
sents the flower pot. 

It is necessary to decide on the unit that 
the worker is going to use before the dotted 


framework is drawn up, as the distance 
between the dots is decided by the size of 
the unit as well as by the size and shape 
of the article which is to be decorated. 
When these decisions have been reached a 
piece of squared paper is dotted at regular 
intervals, this piece of paper is placed over 
the material to be decorated and the dots 
are then traced on by the use of carbon 
paper and a hard pencil 
The two stitches used in the hat band 
in the previous year’s work have been 
employed again, — ^buttonholing and tack 
stitches for the centres of the round and 
sprig flowers For the calyxes of the 
spng flowers the stitch “lazy daisy" is 
used. 

Whether the decoration will be executed 
in cotton or wool, as well as the thickness 
of these, is decided by the material and 
the article to be decorated The sampler 
illustrated here is worked with a 
coarse embroidery cotton on a heavy, 
loosely woven Imen. Sampler practice 
will prove necessary for several reasons' 
firstly, for the composition of a number 
of units from which to choose one to 
repeat as an all-over pattern; secondly, 
to decide which part of the unit is to be 
placed on the traced dot; and thirdly, for 
planning out the best order for putting in 
the necessary stitches that make up the 
unit, so as to avoid unnecessary joins 
and the retracing of steps This last type 
of work is apt to become bulky and 
untidy at the back from its very nature, 
unless this pomt is watched with special 
care. The sampler illustrated m Fig i shows 
the order of working the two patterns; the 
last dot is left unworked so as to show its 
position with regard to the worked unit. 

Many articles in considerable variety can 
be beautified by this style of decoration. 
Pockets, tray cloths, runners and bags may 
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be treated in this way; dresses and aprons 
can also be embroidered lioweveij to-day 
we lack the time to cover dresses with the 
amount of embroidery that went to the 
embellishment of Elizabethan costumes, nor 
can many of us aspire to the amount of 
work seen on the aprons of Queen Anne’s 
day, yet by spacing units more widely or 


by embroidering only certain parts of frocks 
we may add considerably to the pleasing 
appearance and colour of our everyday 
surroundings as well as to our own enjoy- 
ment in craftsmanship 

Time According to the article to be 
made. 


VII. A TRAY CLOTH WITH APPLIQUE 

DECORATION 


A pplique is a very fascinating form 
of decoration, Laige areas can be 
covered by the application of pieces 
of matenal that give an effect of even colour 
different from any effect that can he gained 
by covering the same spaces with filling 


stitches. Many very beautiful pieces of 
histone applied work exist, but the modern 
counterpart is mostly composed of different 
materials from those used by our ancestors. 
The most beautiful and luxurious matenals 
were used in olden times, but the purse of 


the worker of to-day forces her to use less 
costly matenals, the purposes for which 
the work is mtended are very different, while 
the time available for doing the work is 
much more limited. As a result, modern 
work differs in character from the sumptuous, 
time-consuming work of by- 
gone days, it differs also in 
the fact that some of the old 
work was executed by men 
and that modern work is not 
so difficult of execution as the 
old Nevertheless, the work 
of to-day, with its clear strong 
lines and colour is m keeping 
with the architecture and 
furniture of our time, much 
of which IS geometnc in char- 
acter. 

Designs for appliqud work 
should be worked out on 
squared paper, the colours to 
be employed should he in- 
dicated and the design then 
used as a workmg drawuig 
Fig 2 shows the design used 
for the tray cloth prepared 
m this maimer. Designs usmg rectangular 
forms are much easier to work than those 
using figures with curved and slopmg sides 
The threads along the sides of rectangular 
figures are a help to the beginner where 
buttonholing should be kept regular. 



A Tray Cloth with Appugui Decoration (Fig i) 
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One addition is required for the tool 
pochette : 

No. 7 needles for hemstitching. 

The following classroom tools and materials 
are needed: 

Linen, crash or some similar material 
Pieces of coloured linen 
D.M C stranded cottons in colours to 
match the coloured linens 

D M C. sewing cotton to match the material 
of the tray cloth. 

Tacking cotton 

Large cuttmg-out scissors. 

Starch 


Hot water 

Flat hog-hair brush. 

Used carbon paper 
Squared paper. 

Pencils, 4H for tracing, and IIB. 

The tray cloth illustrated in Fig 1 is made 
from a piece of natural linen measunng 20| in . 
by 13 J in , the appHquS is done in apple green 
and buttercup linen and these are buttonholed 
with cotton exactly matching them in colour 
The threads for hemstitching are drawn 
2 in in from the edge of the material. 
Hemstitching the towel and the runner did 
not involve corners, and comers need careful 
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handling. The threads have not been drawn 
completely across the material, each thread 
being cut z inches from the edge. The threads 
can be drawn right across the matenal, but 
the extra number of threads produced by 
folding up the hem makes hemstitching 
more difficult and the weakness caused by 
threads drawn, through the hem is apt to 
result m a poorly-shaped cloth. In some 
materials there is a difference in the thick- 
ness of warp and weft threads, in which 
case the number of threads drawn on the 
sides at right angles to one another will 
vary in order to make the drawn space of 
even size all round the cloth. An easy way 
of judging whether the drawn space is the 
same width on both sides is to see whether 
the little hole at the comer is quite square. 
In the article illustrated in Fig. i four weft 
threads were drawn and only three warp 
threads to get an even space for hemstitching 

The decoration of the tray cloth is not 
started until the hemstitching is quite 
finished and the tackmgs have been removed. 
The comers are finished by slip stitching 
and top-sewing open edges in the usual 
manner and by buttonholing the small 
space where threads have been cut for 
drawing. The design is traced on the cloth 
with used carbon paper, using a hard pencil; 
the straight lines m the design should be 
ruled. 

Care must he taken that the design is 
placed on the tray cloth quite straight and 
in the desired position. The individual parts 
of the design are not traced on the coloured 
linens if the forms used are rectangular A 
thread is drawn to get a straight line, and 
additional threads are drawn in the required 
directions to form the shape. The piece is 
then cut out along the drawn threads. When 
the pieces are cut out it is very important 
that the piece of matenal to he applied and 
the background matenal both lie the same 
way of the stuff; if one piece is on the bias, 
the top piece will not he flat 

The pieces of coloured linen are then 
pasted on to their corresponding places on 
the design traced on the tray cloth, and 


ironed on first from the wrong and then 
from the right side. The paste used is 
ordinary boiled starch made m the propor- 
tions of half a teaspoonful of starch to half 
a tea-cupful of boiling water. A fiat brush 
is best for applying the starch to the tracmg 
on the tray cloth because it allows a better 
control of the edges Practice and individual 
ability will determme how many pieces it 
IS wise to paste on at once , one would seem 
sufficient for the begmner, otherwise, while 
one piece is bemg worked the remainder 
will become frayed or rub off altogether 
The applied pieces are buttonholed on with 
cotton that exactly matches them in colour. 
The stitching is not used for decorative 
purposes, but for attachmg the applied 
pieces to the background. The stitches 
should, therefore, not attract notice, but 
should sink into the material itself. The 
most suitable cotton for this purpose is 
D M C stranded cotton It is a cotton that 
has not been used in previous lessons. As 
the cotton comes from the maker each 
piece consists of six fine threads; to avoid 
bulk, only three of these are used for stitch- 
ing. A No. 5 or No 6 sewmg needle is used 
for the buttonholmg, and a finer one, No. 7, 
for the hem stitchery. The buttonhole stitches 
must be neither too small nor too closely 
packed together although they should he 
evenly side by side. If these two pomts are 
not kept in mind, ndges will appear as in 
scalloping; also, in this case, the applied 
matenal would be liable to fray away m 
use. The buttonholing should be kept 
straight by a thread and the corners need 
special care so as to preserve their shape 
and be neat and strong For the method used 
in working corners see Fig, 3 Threads are 
started by a few running stitches m the 
background material close to the applied 
piece ; they are finished off by making a few 
running stitches through the back of the 
buttonholmg already done 

The tray cloth is finished when it has 
been pressed. 


Time • 6 penods. 
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VIII, A DECORATED BOOK CARRIER 

“ Oh, bury me in books when I am dead, Squared paper. 

Fair quarto leaves of ivory and gold. Pencils, HB and 3 H. 

And silk octavos, bound in brown and red. Rulers. 

That tales of love and chivalry unfold. Compasses 

Fresh carbon paper 

" Heap me m volumes of fine veUum wrought. 

Creamed with the close content of silent The book carrier illustrated in lug, i is 
speech, made from a piece of brown hessian 18J m. 

Wrap me in sapphire tapestries of thought by 10 J in. When finished it fits over an 
From some old epic out of common reach.” ordinary sized novel, at the same time, a 

smaller book is quite safe when carried in it. 

T hus smgs the poetess under the The safety of the smaller book depends on 
steady blue skies of the Southern enough material being turned in to form 
Cross, and takes us back to mediaeval the flaps at each end The design is worked 
times— the age of chivalry and rehgious with Pearsall’s tapestry wools, red No. 4, 
enthusiasm. We see the rooms hung with green No 10, blue No 78 and yellow No 114. 
tapestry, the embroidered banners at jousts 
and in battle ; the monks poring over then 
illuminated manuscnpts. The world would 
indeed be a dull place without the silent 
companionship of books, records of the 
stoned past, the tremblmg present and the 
possibilities of the future. 

A decorated book carrier is illustrated m 
Fig. 1 , this is a useful article that can 
accompany its owner on hohdays, on 
rambles, or, later, to work. The book it 
encloses wfil be easier to carry and will 
not be harmed by its travels; nothing is 
so distasteful to a book lover as the sight 
of a book that has been ill-treated, while 
the well-worn cover of an old friend rouses 
pleasant memones of days that are gone. 

There are no additions required for the 
tool pochette. 

The following classroom tools and 
materials are required: 

Coloured hessian. 

D M C. coton perle No. 16, in colours to 
match the hessian. 

, Tapestry wools in clear colours. 

Large cutting-out scissors. 

Tacking cotton. 





Decorated Book Careier (Fig i) 
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The ordinary sewing stitches are done in 
coton pcrle. Col. No. 801, which exactly 
matches the hessian. Medium sized needles, 
similar to those used for coded basketry are 
used for the embroidery and a No. 5 or No. 6 
sewing needle for the ordinary sewing stitches. 

Fig 2 shows the design used on the carrier 
illustrated in Fig. i, with the colours marked 
on it. 

A single hem f m. wide is turned down 
across the short ends of the material and 
herringboned into place with coion perle 
On the two long sides a single hem ij in 
wide is turned down and herringboned, 
this hem is wider to prevent the end of 
the hem coinciding with the place where the 
edge of the book might come when the 
earner is in use, thereby chafing the edges 
and comers of the book 

The carrier is decorated as soon as the 
four hems are finished. The design is traced 
on to the material 3 J m. in from each short 
end with fresh carbon paper and a hard 
pencil. Fresh carbon paper is necessary m 
this case as hessian does not take a tracing 
easily Whether both sides of the earner 


are decorated is a matter of taste and time. 
The decoration is executed m split stitch 
which was illustrated in Lesson V. 

The straps for carrymg are made from a 
piece of material ajin. by 50 in. The ends 
of the strip are jomed and ^m. turned in 
on the two long sides; the strip is then 
folded together and slip stitched The strip is 
slip stitched on to the cover l in. from the 
edges of the long sides ; 2J m. from each of the 
short ends of the carrier the slip stitching 
of the strap stops, as this piece is turned in 
for 2| in. to hold the book in place. When 
the decoration is finished and the straps are 
on, the carrier should be pressed from the 
back to make all the hems lie as flat as 
possible. A piece of hessian 2f in. wide is 
then turned down at each short end and the 
edges of the folds are top-sewn, working 
from the bend of the fold inward, the 
finished carrier will then measure 12 1 in. 
Figures 2 and 3 suggest two other designs 
which could be used. The dotted lines in 
Fig 4 are the construction lines. 

Time .• 6 to 8 periods. 


IX. A FEEDER DECORATED WITH 
NEEDLE WEAVING 


T he stitches used in this lesson are all 
stitches that have been dealt with 
in earlier lessons. The bindmg of the 
sides and top of the feeder (which are vital 
parts of the decoration) is new, and may 
possibly prove a little difficult for young 
fingers. 

Many patterns for needle weaving exist, 
some of them very mtneate, these need 
careful working out for the best method of 
weaving in the different colours The plate 
p. 687 shows some simple patterns that 
could be executed by young workers. One 
colour is easier to use than two and is quite 
enough for beginners, although all the 


patterns given lend themselves to a two 
colour treatment 

Makmg up needle weavmg patterns is a 
very interestmg occupation, the patterns 
grow under the needle and often give quite 
unexpected results, although it is some- 
what disappointing to discover that a 
pattern one imagmes to be one’s own 
invention is only the re-discovery of a 
pattern that a httle research will reveal in 
work that is centuries old. 

The needle weavmg used in this lesson 
IS finer than that used on the hessian runner , 
the cotton is softer and finer and so gives 
a more delicate result. 



Designs for a Decorated Book Carrier 
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Feeder Decora-ted with Needle Weavikg 


One addition is needed for the tool 
pochette: 

A sampler on which to build needle 
weaving patterns. 

The following classroom tools and matenals 
will be required : 

Thick white huckaback 

White tape^ |m. wide. 

Coloured Hnen for binduig. 

No. 6 coton A hroder in soft, clear colours. 

Large cutting-out scissors. 

Tacking cotton. 

D.M.C sewing cotton to match the linen. 

Huckaback used for making feeders must 
be thick so as to be absorbent, otherwise the 
feeder will fail in its purpose. ' 

The feeder illustrated above measures 
12 in by 9 in. before the hem is turned up. 


If the material used is 24 m wide, two 
feeders can be cut across i yd. of huckaback; 
material 36 in. vride would cut equally 
economically, but most other widths will 
cause waste 

The hem is turned up first; 12 threads 
are drawn 2^ in. from the selvedge edge of 
the material, and the hem is then tacked 
m place; the selvedge is not turned in. 
The hem is next hemstitched with white 
cotton by the same method as that used 
for the hessian runner; but instead of 
hemstitching in bundles of three threads 
(as in the former lesson), the natural divisions 
that occur in the huckaback are picked up 
as one needleful, as explained in Lesson III 
for the decorated guest towel. Only the 
hem side of the dravm threads need be 
hemstitched. 

The needle weaving is executed as soon 
as the hem stitchmg is finished This is 
done in the same way as on the runner, 
with the difference that in the pattern used 
in Fig. 1 the weavmg thread ends at the 
top of the pattern and is carried straight 
down the back of the finished block, making 
a perpendicular thread at the back; see 
Fig. 3 on the plate. This is also the pattern 
used on the feeder illustrated. 

The neck is cut out when the needle 
weavmg is finished. The measurements for 
the neck are illustrated in Fig, 7. Cutting 
material on the cross is also illustrated 
m Fig 6. The linen for binding must be 
absolutely on the cross or the neck of the 
feeder will be clumsy and uncomfortable 
to wear. If the bmdmg has to be jomed, 
equal care must be taken that the joms are 
made on the straight of the matenal. Bind- 
ings should be cut | m, wide; the width 
required should be measured in at right 
angles from the bias edge of the matenal, 
as illustrated in Fig. 6, and then be cut 
by these marks Small scissors will not 
cut good bindings. The binding is tacked 
round the feeder, stretching the binding 
slightly at the comers and the neck; keeping 
the comers square is unnecessary except at 
the hem; squaring the other comers will 



Figs i, 2, 3, 4 and 5, Patterns of Needle Weaving 

Fig 6, Cutting Material on the Cross 

Fig 7, Measurements for the Neck of the Feeder 
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make them bulky At the start and finish corners and the neck is not easy. When 
of the bmding, J in. is turned in The the stitching is finished the tackmg should 
tacking should be f in from the edge of be cut out, the bmding turned over and slip 
the bindmg and from the edge of the feeder; stitched into place by hand. The ends of the 
these two edges should fall on each other bmdmg are top-sewn to make them tidy 
The binding should then be run on with Two tapes | in. wide, and 13 in long are 
small stitches and an occasional back stitch, sewn on at the neck. The tapes are finished 
These stitches should fall on the line of off with little hems and are sewn at the ends, 
the tacking Machining the first stitchmg After this it only remains to press the 
of the binding is much more satisfactory feeder, 
than hand sewmg where children are able to 

use a sewing machine, but machining the Time 6 to 8 periods. 




